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CHAPTER  I. 


INTBODUPTPRY, 


(1)  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  prince  of  ancient 
philosophers,  when  treating  oq  a  subject  not  un- 
connected with  the  one  under  consideration,  that  our 
'^suppositions  should  be  possibilities^;"  which,  in  an 
argrument  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  futurity,  and 
is  necessarily  governed  by  so  many  contingent  events, 
is  hardly  less  important  than  the  rule,  which  ought 
to  be  universal  under  all  circumstances, — that  our 
statements  should  be  truths.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  neither  of  these  maxims  has  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  prevailing 
theory  of  population,  even  in  treating  upon  those  essen- 
tial points  on  which  the  question  manifestly  depends. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  had  the  population  of  the 
American  colonies,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, been  carefully  ascertained  from  existing  docu- 
ments of  an  official  character,  and  faithfully  presented 
to  the  public,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  ex- 
traneous accessions  which  it  has  perpetually  received, 
(a  course  which  none  can  deny  ought  to  have  been 
adopted,)  the  utter  irreconcileableness  of  its  rate  of 
increase  with  any  geometrical  ratio  whatsoever,  would 
have  become  instantly  apparent,  and  the  sole  proof, 
therefore,  upon  which  the  entire  theory  rests,  over- 
turned. I  now  proceed  to  shew,  for  a  still  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  adding  confirmation  to  a  conclu- 
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sion  already  so  fully  demonstrated,  that,  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  system  imder  examination,  which  seem  to 
rest  upon  calculation,  the  grossest  errors,  often,  indeed, 
involving  impossibilities,  prevail;  and  that,  not  on 
points  of  little  moment,  but  on  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  positions. 

(2)  The  present  Book  of  this  treatise  will,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  the  detection  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  errors  and  miscalculations,  beginning 
with  the  rates  of  doubling,  so  confidently  put  forth,  as 
natural  to  an  unchecked  population.  Due  examination 
will  shew,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
periods  of  duplication  assigned  by  the  anti-popula- 
tionists,  as  those  in  which  mankind  would  increase  if 
unchecked,  and  even  the  longest  of  them,  which  they 
repeatedly  assure  us  prevails  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  are,  in  every  instance, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  impos- 
sibilities. The  same  will  be  proved  of  any  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase  whatsoever.  The  effect  of 
emigration  on  population ;  the  supposed  prevalence  of 
the  preventive  check  in  this  and  other  countries ;  the 
effect  of  mortalities  on  the  number  of  marriages, 
and  of  scarcities  on  their  prolificness,  with  several 
other  subjects  essential  to  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation, will  also  be  separately  examined;  when,  it  is 
believed,  a  series  of  errors  will  be  exhibited  rarely 
equalled,  in  either  number  or  magnitude,  in  any  system 
which  has  met  with  such  general  attention.  The  Book 
will  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  incorrectness 
of  any  opinion  formed  concerning  the  future  increase  of 
population,  by  that  which  has  apparently  taken  place 
during  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  POSSIBLE  PERIODS  OF  HUMAN  DUPLICATION. 

(1)  It  becomes  necessary  to  examine,  with  attention, 
the  supposed  ratios  of  human  increase,  as,  notwith- 
standing we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  "  evils  of 
"  population"  are  in  present  and  perpetual  operation, 
still  we  are  emphatically  referred  to  the  future  for  their 
more  complete  development.  These  ratios  invest  the 
Principle  of  Population,  as  lately  expounded,  with  its 
prospective  terrors,  and  furnish  the  panoply  of  the 
theory.  It  is  by  these,  that  this  inexorable  system, 
after  having  pronounced  what  it  presumes  to  be  the 
sentence  of  Nature,  warns  the  human  race  of  its  speedy 
execution.  In  the  fears  thus  excited,  the  reason  and 
experience  of  mankind  are  silenced,  and  even  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses  disregarded :  a  little  time  may, 
therefore,  not  be  misapplied  in  reducing  this  political 
bugbear,  thus  exaggerated  by  fear  and  ignorance,  to 
its  proper  dimensions,  previously  to  its  being  shewn  to 
be  a  phantom  altogether.  It  will  then  be  seen,  that  if  any 
geometric  ratio  of  human  increase  did  exist  as  a  law  of 
nature,  still  it  would  be  of  a  very  different  character 
from  any  of  those  now  put  forth,  affording  mankind 
ample  time  to  contemplate  the  event,  and  provide  for 
its  consequences. 

(2)  In  proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  the  calculations 
of  the  theory  I  am  combating,  for  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  still  further  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  a  notion  so  hostile  to  their  well  beVug,  mA 
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of  preparing  the  way  for  a  contrary  principle  of 
population  about  to  be  developed,  I  shall  commence 
with  the  supposed  periods  of  doubling,  so  confidently 
relied  upon  by  our  anti-populationists,  and  so  perpe- 
tually asserted  by  tliem  as  tnatters  of  fact;  without 
the  least  attempt  to  prove  them  within  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

(3)  In  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  shiall 
principally  confine  my  remarks  to  the  elaborate  work 
on  population  so  often  referred  to,  in  which  indeed  the 
assertions  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question  are  very  faithfully  copied,  and,  I  regret  to 
add,  the  opinions  of  others  but  too  frequently  misin^ 
terpreted.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  indefiniteness  in  the  expressions  of  its  author 
in  reference  to  these  various  terms  of  doubling,  not, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  any  apprehension  of  eta^pe- 
rating  the  rates  of  human  increase,  but  rather  from 
a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  quickest  of  them 
equal  in  effect  to  the  unchecked  power  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  contends.  In  the  commencement 
bf  his  work,  however,  he  gives  forth  a  ratio  of  increase 
Bufliiciently  rapid  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  on  the 
subject,  in  these  words :  "  Sir  William  Petty  *  sup- 
^^  poses  a  doubling  possible  in  so  short  a  space  as 
"  ten  years/  " 

(4)  The  credit  of  Sir  William  Petty  demands,  that 
this  quotation  from  him  should  be  accompanied  by 
his  own  explanation.  His  supposition  is  a  mere  com* 
ment  upon  some  observations  in  the  then  recent  work 
of  Major  Graunt  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and 
the  hypothesis  demands,  that  every  female  between 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  forty-four  should  '^  bear  a  child 
once  in  two  years;"  and,  moreover,  that  the  deaths 
should  be  only  one  fifth  part  as  numerous  as  the 
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births!  He  had  before  been  calculating,  from  other 
recorded  particulars,  a  ratio  of  increase  which  would 
not  double  the  population  in  less  than  twelve  hundred 
yearS)  and  likewise  gives  us  '^  other  good  observa- 
'^  tions"  of  an  intermediate  nature  i  and  at  length  '^  to 
'^  g;et  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  to  temper  these  Vast 
''  disagreements,''  he  takes  a  medium  of  his  own,  thb 
efiect  of  which  is  to  double  the  populaticm,  under 
existing  t^trcumstances,  in  360  years,  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  adheres.  It  tnust  be  further  remarked, 
that  though,  in  this  calculation,  he  does  not  forget  th<^ 
checks,  still  he  pronounces  them  to  be,  in  th^ir  effect 
on  the  population  during  that  period,  ^^  of  no  great 
matter  to  the  whole  nation^" 

(5)  But  to  remove  all  doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Petty  on  the  subject^  the 
term  in  question,  ten  years,  is  the  one  fixed  upon 
by  him  in  the  same  treatise  as  that  in  which  "  the 
people  might  have  doubled;"  when?  during  the  first 
huiidred  years  after  the  flood,  and  then  only ;  as  he 
trebles  that  term  before  the  conclusion  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  and  at  length  enlarges  it  to  twelve 
hundred  years.  His  avowed  object  in  asserting  ten 
years  as  a  possible  term  of  human  duplication,  was  to 
"justify  the  scriptures  concerning  the  number  of 
people  in  ancient  time;"  and  he  no  more  omitted  in 
his  calculation  the  astonishing  longevity  and  prolific-^ 
nesB  of  the  period  in  question,  as  recorded  in  th6 
Bible,  than  all  other  writers  who,  with  a  similar 
object)  have  availed  themselves  of  the  same  facts.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  age  to  which  Noah  arrived 
has  as  little  to  do  with  the  present  expectation  of  life, 
as  it  is  termed,  as  the  quotation  from  Sir  William 
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Petty  has  with  the  period  of  doubling  now-a-days, 
however  free  mankind  might  be  from  the  checks  so 
often  alluded  to.  These  remarks  are  made  with  a 
view  of  clearing  that  judicious  writer  from  the  absur- 
dity thus  imputed  to  him. 

(6)  Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Petty  on  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  I  am  principally  combating  adopts  one  very 
similar  to  that  attributed  to  him,  and  puts  it  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  a  calculation  of  Euler  s ;  though 
I  think  with  as  little  reason  as  in  the  former  case ;  the 
circumstance  of  that  eminent  mathematician  having 
computed  a  table  exhibiting  the  increase  of  human 
beings  under  different  circumstances  (a  task,  however, 
to  which  any  arithmetician  would  have  been  fully 
competent)  and  terminating  it  with  proportions  which 
would  double  a  population  in  12|  years,  is  no  stronger 
a  proof  that  he  supposed  that  term  to  be  the  natural 
one,  than  that  he  so  determined  with  regard  to  a 
period  of  250  years  with  which  he  commences.  Just 
as  reasonably  might  we  hold  the  interest  tables  of  an 
accountant,  calculated  from  an  eighth  to  five  and  twenty 
per  centum,  to  be  valid  proof  of  his  belief  that  the 
interest  of  money  vacillates  between,  and  touches  upon 
such  extremes.  He  adds  to  this  appeal  to  Euler's 
Table,  these  words :  "  and  these  proportions"  (which 
double  a  population  in  124  years)  '^  are  not  only 
*^  possible  suppositions,  but  have  actually  occurred 
*^  for  short  periods,  in  more  countries  than  one.''  I 
proceed  to  disprove  this  supposed  possibility  alto- 
gether, which  I  hope  to  do  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
render  any  reference  to  these  unmentioned  countries 
quite  unnecessary. 

(7)  I  shall  first  premise  that  these  doublings  are 
of  course  meant  to  be  represented  as  the  result  of 
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"  procreation  only,"  and,  indeed,  the  one  under  consi- 
deration is  so  explained,  viz.  as  produced  solely  by  the 
excess  of  the  births,  compared  with  the  deaths,  of  the 
entire  community.  Otherwise  they  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  a  general  argument  on  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  than  the  annual  reports  of  a 
foundling  hospital,  or  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  con- 
victs in  New  South  Wales.  And,  again,  by  these 
'^  possibilities "  nothing  further  can  be  meant  than  the 
established  average  proportions  of  nature,  placed  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  would  be  futile 
and  disingenuous  in  the  highest  degree,  to  select  par- 
ticular and  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity  and 
fecundity,  and  transfer  them,  in  such  calculations  as 
these,  to  an  entire  population  ;  but  the  statement 
relieves  itself  from  any  such  imputations  by  asserting 
the  fact  in  question  of  a  whole  country,  and  of  more 
countries  than  one.  I  beg  leave  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
recollection  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  section  of 
this  treatise,  on  the  exactness  and  certainty  of  these 
operations  of  nature  calculated  on  their  totality,  how- 
ever dissonant  they  may  seem,  when  individually 
taken ;  and  how  much  more  moderate  are  the  average 
results,  than  the  vague  computations  we  generally 
form  by  contemplating  particular  instances;  extra- 
ordinary cases  being  very  naturally  those  which  make 
the  most  powerful  impression  upon  us,  and  are  always 
the  most  present  to  our  recollection. 

(8)  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  calculations 
to  which  these  supposititious  doublings  will  be  sub- 
mitted, I  shall  notice  two  capital  errors  in  the  com- 
putations of  those  who  have  professed  to  prove  their 
possibility,  which  have  been  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  conclusions.  The  first  is,  making 
the  prolific  portion  of  the  community  (always  a  small 
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part  of  the  entire  number)  the  radix  of  all  their  calcu^ 
latidns,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  sterile  and  eyeh 
feflTete  part  of  it ;  (confining  the  use  of  the  latter  term 
to  thos^  who  have  ceased  to  be  fruitfuL)  The  secdnd 
is,  fixing  upon  the  precise  period  when  this  BmsM  pro^ 
portion  of  the  whole  number  begins  to  be  productirc, 
as  that  from  which  to  commence  their  doublings. 
This  method,  to  be  sure,  fully  answers  their  purpose 
in  shewing  an  extraordinary  rate  of  increase,  which, 
having  thus  obtained,  they  transfer  to  an  entire  popu- 
lation ;  such  a  method  of  calculation  is,  however^ 
utterly  useless  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  least  of  all 
will  it  demonstrate  the  possibilities  in  question.  It 
assumes  that  there  are  no  aged  persons  in  an  entire 
community  who  have  survived  the  reproductive  period 
of  life ;  that  there  are  none  weakly  or  deficient ;  and, 
moreover,  that  there  are  no  infants  or  children  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  period  of  fruitfulness,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  is  never  destined  to  attain  to  it. 
Such  calculators  generally  commence  with  Melchize- 
deks ;  they  present  to  us  their  prolific  pairs  unin-^ 
cumbered  with  father  or  mother ;  and,  like  ephemera, 
propagating  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  disappearing 
when  they  have  ceased  to  propagate.  It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  these  sup- 
positions, and  yet  it  is  from  a  series  of  impossibilities 
like  these,  that  the  ^'  possibilities''  about  to  be  ex* 
amined  are  made  up. 

(9)  Bearing  these  necessary  considerations  in  milid, 
I  have,  at  some  considerable  pains,  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  prolificness  necessary,  on  thd 
averttge,  to  effect  this  quick  period  of  doubling  whith 
Mr.  Malthus  vouches  to  have  taken  place  for  short 
periods,  in  more  countries  than  one.  I  have  done 
thiS)  not  by  reasonings,  which  surely  ought  never  td 
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be  admitted  as  evidence  in  questions  which  arithmetic 
fcan  alone  decide,  but  by  constructing  many  different 
tables  in  order  to  trace  the  whble  question  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  as^  I  trust,  without  any  risk  of  material 
errors :  these  have  cost  no  little  time ;  but  I  cannot  con^ 
ceive  it  wholly  mispent  in  ]proving  the  utter  absurdity 
bf  the  preliminary  suppositions  on  li^rhich  the  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase  is  professedly  founded. 

(10)  The  following  table,  then,  will  exhibit,  sooH 
after  its  commencement,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  an 
increase  in  births,  independently  of  extraneous  acces- 
sions, amounting,  very  accurately,  to  a  doubling  in 
the  period  in  question,  once  every  12|  years,  certainly 
hot  Exceeding  th^t  ratio  of  multiplication.  The  results^ 
only,  are  in  this  instance  given,  as  it  would  have  occu- 
pied too  much  space  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  details ; 
a  course,  however,  which  will  be  adopted  in  another 
and  more  important  stage  of  the  argument. 

Table  XVI. 

BHBWING  THE  PROLIFICNESS  REQUIRED  IN  ORDER  TO 
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(11)  The  above  table,  fairly  examined,  exhibits  the 
ratio  of  increase  predicated — ^not  indeed  according  to 
the  methods  of  calculation  pursued  by  our  modem  po- 
litical computists ;  not  if  we  imagine  an  entire  commu- 
nity without  any  portion  of  either  age  or  infancy,  fotd 
all  made  up  of  breeders  on  the  very  eve  of  their  p»o- 
lificness;  a  state  of  things  which  never  occurred  nor 
can  occur  in  any  period  however  short,  noy  in  any  dis- 
trict, much  less  "  in  more  countries  than  one."  It  is, 
therefore,  plain  that  we  are  not  to  commence  our  use  of 
this  table  with  the  year  one,  and  make  the  four  indivi- 
duals who  marry  in  that  year  the  radix  of  our  calcu- 
lation, to  the  exclusion  of  the  -^^  (less  than  one  indivi- 
dual) which  represent  the  proportion  of  the  aged  and 
effete  population  belonging  to  the  first  couples  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  prolificness  assumed.  Neither 
are  we  to  leave  out  of  the  question  an  infant  portion  of 
existence  as  belonging  to  the  same  number  of  prolific 
individuals.  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  a  certain 
proportion  only  of  every  general  community  is  actually, 
or  even  possibly,  prolific ;  that  proportion  Major  Graimt, 
one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  fixed  at  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  for  the  metropolis ;  Dr.  Price, 
generally,  at  one-fourth.  Now,  if  we  commence  with 
the  year  10  in  the  foregoing  table,  when  the  first  couples 
shall  have  produced  half  their  children  only,  whilsttheir 
eldest  offspring  already  bom  will  themselves  form  the 
marriage  union  only  two  years  after  their  parents  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  prolific,  we  shall  have,  in  a  number  of 
less  than  eleven  individuals,  four  of  them  in  a  state  of 
actual  prolificness,  (to  what  degree  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained,)—a  state  of  population  more  favourable  to 
human  increase  than  ever  existed  in. any  country  upon 
earth,  at  least  since  the  patriarchal  ages  as  recorded  in 
die  scriptures. 
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(12)  In  the  year  10,  the  number  of  the  living  will 
amount  to  14^,  (^^  of  the  effete  having  died  since 
the  y€;ar  one) ;  from  that  period  the  table  admits  of  nine 
of  these  doublings  in  the  term  of  12^  years  each,  which 
bring  us  down  to  a  little  beyond  126.  The  geome- 
trical progression  would  amount  to  7677-^,  or  (to 
emit  the  fractions  in  future)  to  7577 ;  but  the  actual 
number  found  in  the  table  is  7463  only.  Two  years 
afterwards,  viz.  in  12,  the  numbers  in  existence  are 
16.8,  which,  doubled  as  before,  give  us  for  the  year  127, 
8601  persons,  but  the  number  in  the  table  is  8368 : 
two  years  fiirther,  and  the  18.8  found  in  the  year  14, 
when  doubled  nine  times,  amounts  to  9625 ;  but  in  the 
year  129,  9374  only  appear.  Again,  in  the  year  16 
there  are  20.8,  which,  similarly  doubled,  would  multi- 
ply to  10,649 ;— there  are  10,509  in  the  table.  Comr 
mencing  in  like  manner  in  several  successive  years 
afterwards,  the  numbers  at  each  period  thus  doubled 
every  12|  years,  and  those  the  table  represents  as 
actually  existing,  will  be  found  very  nearly  balancing, 
till  in  some  time  afterwards  the  latter,  I  think,  will 
rather  exceed  the  former,  in  consequence,  as  I  conceive, 
of  the  relation  of  the  terms  with  the  commencement 
of  the  series :  then,  again  the  geometric  numbers  would 
exceed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  the  table  represents  with  sufficient  exactness  the 
increase  of  a  population  advancing  in  the  rapid  man- 
ner already  mentioned ;  let  us  now,  therefore,  attend  to 
the  particulars  of  its  construction,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  asserted  possibility  of  such  a  multiplication 
in  any  country,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 

(13)  This  table,  which,  as  before  shewn,  scarcely 
exhibits  so  rapid  a  rate  of  increase  as  that  under  con- 
sideration, is  calculated  on  the  following  extraordinary 
data :  Firsts  all  marry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  Second^ 
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all  the  marriages  are  prolific,  and  to  the  astonishing  ex- 
tent  of  ten  children  each,  one  with  another;  Third,  all 
these  marriages  are  prolific  the  ensuing  year,  and 
thence  in  alternate  years  for  eighteen  subsequent  ones, 
till  the  number  of  ten  children  each  is  produced; 
Fourth,  none  of  these  numerous  offspring  die  unmar* 
ried,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  live  to  form  that  nnion 
at  the  same  early  age,  and  in  their  turn  become  equally 
prolific,  a  state  of  increase,  in  short,  in  which  every  in- 
dividual in  the  third  descent  has  one  hundred,  and  in 
the  fourth  a  thousand  descendants,  and  so  on  through 
all  succeeding  generations ;  Lastly,  must  be  added  a 
fact  relative  to  this  calculation  not  a  whit  more  sur- 
prising than  those  previously  mentioned, — there  are  to 
be  no  deaths  in  this  miraculously  multiplying  com- 
munity!  Then  we  find  that  a  doubling  every  12 J  years 
is  barely  made  up.  Can  an  alleged  calculation  of 
Euler's,  or  the  vague  appeal  of  Mr.  Malthus  to  the 
experience  of  some  unnamed  country  or  countries, 
redeem  this  ratio  of  human  increase,  constructed  as  it 
must  be  upon  such  assumptions,  from  the  derision  it 
merits  ? 

(14)  But  even  the  proportion  of  prolificness  to  the 
population  in  this  extraordinary  rate  of  increase  falls 
vastly  short  of  that  demanded  in  the  table  to  which 
Mr.  Malthus  appeals, — and  of  deaths,  as  before  ob- 
served, there  are  none ;  but  if  we  allow  to  each  of  our 
parents  often  children  a  life  of  sixty-five  years  duration, 
(the  only  rational  supposition  advanced),  and  then  ac- 
count for  them  as  deaths,  the  results  will  be  still 
wider  from  the  suppositions  in  question.  This  will 
fully  appear  on  a  further  examination  of  the  preceding 
table,  when  divided  into  equal  periods  throughout, 
adding  a  column  for  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths 
in  each ;  I  shall  likewise  insert  another,  exhibiting  in 
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I  ingtance  the  utmost  f>ossible  proportion  of  mar- 
^  under  such  circumstances ;  the  preventive  checkj 
t  is  called,  havii^  no  existence  whatsoever. 
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(14)  The  preceding  calculations,  therefore,  I  re- 
peat, exhibit  very  different  proportions  to  those  quoted 
from  Euler,  which  are,  "  a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  and  the 
births  to  the  deaths  as  3  to  1,"  or,  in  other  words,  1 
birth  in  every  12,  which,  it  is  added,  would  double  the 
population  in  the  time  specified,  ai  has  been  known  to 
have  been  the  case  in  different  countries.  In  the  table, 
which  hardly  increases  at  that  rate  even  exclusive  of 
the  deaths,  no  such  proportions  are  found ;  there,  on  the 
whole  average,  there  is  only  one  birth  in  18,  and  after 
the  deaths  of  the  recorded  births  are  included,  there  is 
not  one  in  600 !  and  the  further  the  computation  is 
carried,  the  less  fluctuation  is  observable,  and  certainly 
no  indication  of  material  alteration  in  these  proportions 
or  of  any  acceleration  in  the  increase.  To  augment  the 
number  in  the  column  of  the  deaths,  by  transferring  to 
it  a  part  of  that  of  the  births  in  their  infancy,  it  is  evident 
would  be  fatal  to  the  doubling  in  12^  years.  How  then 
are  the  proportions  mentioned  as  those  of  Euler  to  be 
obtained,  so  as  still  to  preserve  the  duplication  which 
is  its  basis?  In  one  method  only,  and  that  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  reconcile  the  relative  proportions  in 
question  to  the  laws  of  nature,  though  presenting  them 
in  a  series  of  the  grossest  exaggerations ;  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  births  one-half,  and  assigning  a  third 
of  the  whole  as  the  proportion  of  the  bom  that  do  not 
live  to  marry :  most  writers,  including  Dr.  Franklin,  fix 
that  proportion  at  one-half;  Mr.  Malthus,  I  observe,  at 
considerably  more  than  two-fifths,  under  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  human  increase.  If  we  place  these 
deaths  in  the  octennial  section  in  which  they  were  bora, 
considering  the  number  that  inevitably  die  in  the  first 
stages  of  infancy,  it  will  allow  some  of  them  to  survive 
to  the  age  of  puberty;  and,  lastly,  the  column  of  the 
population  will  have  to  receive  these  births  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  the  proper  addition  to  its  mean 
annual  amount :  the  mean  proportions  of  the  last  table 
will  then  be  rectified  as  follows. 
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(15)  We  have  thus  arrived,  by  exact  calculations, 
at  the  particulars  necessary  in  an  entire  population,  to 
establish,  from  the  given  proportion  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  rate  of  increase  with  which  Mr.  Malthus  com- 
mences ;  and  of  which,  he  not  only  pronounces  the  pos- 
sibility but  the  actual  occurrence  in  repeated  cases, 
and  they  are  these : — -All  must  marry,  and  at  as  early 
a  period  as  twenty  years  of  age;  all  the  married  must 
be  fruitful,  and  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  children  each  : 
of  thes^  fifteen  children,  as  many  as  ten  must  live  to 
marry,  and  at  the  same  early  age,  and  must  iti  their 
turn  be  equally  prolific;  and  so  on.  Every  father, 
therefore,  must  be  the  parent  of  fifteen  children  in  the 
first  descent,  of  165  in  the  second,  of  1665  in  the  third; 
and  if  he  could  survive  till  he  had  seen  the  last  com- 
plete their  quota  to  this  state  of  prolificness,  he  would 
reckon  upon  16,665  great-great-grandchildren.  More- 
over, it  must  be  observed,  that  these  arethebaie^NeT- 
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age  numbers  demanded  in  order  to  this  ratio  of  increase 
from  every  married  individual.  I  leave  to  the  reader  s 
imagination  how  far,  therefore,  even  this  state  of  fecun- 
dity must  be  enlarged  to  make  up  for  cases  of  positive 
or  comparative  sterility  in  the  married,  and  for  those 
marriages  which  would  be  dissolved  by  premature  mor- 
tality, before  they  had  produced  the  given  number  of 
children,  all  which  occurrences,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  as  common  and  as  inevitable,  in  all  commu- 
nities, as  death  itself:  he  will  not  readily  overrate  the 
addition  that  must  of  necessity  be  made  to  the  medium 
of  fifteen  children,  in  order  to  make  up  that  average  as 
resulting  from  the  totality  of  cases. 

(IG)  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  a  community,  in  regard  to  the  ages  and 
condition  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  necessarily 
composed,  the  foregoing  demonstrations  will  appear 
superfluous.  The  bare  terms  in  which  the  proposition 
is  stated,  namely,  one  birth  in  every  twelve,  are  of 
themselves  abundantly  sufficient  to  refute  it;  it  is,  in 
fact,  precisely  coincident  with  the  assertion  that  all  mar- 
ried females  shall,  on  the  average,  have  fifteen  children. 
The  proportion  involves  a  physical  impossibility. 

(17)  The  same  author,  still  copying  from  others, 
without  due  examination,  has  mentioned  in  yet  more 
confident  terms  a  somewhat  extended  period  of  doub- 
ling ;  which,  though  rather  less  remote  from  possibility, 
is  nevertheless  very  far  removed  from  it.  Alluding  to 
the  often  recited  increase  in  American  population,  he 
says,  "  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  particular  districts, 
"  the  period  of  doubling,  from  procreation  only,  has 
"  often  been  less  than  fifteen  years." 

(18)  This  term  is  given  forth  with  so  much  confi 
dence,  is  represented  to  be  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
and  is  so  precisely  limited  to  what  is  the  only  question 
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before  us,  that  is,  the  natural  increase  of  a  community 
from  procreation  only,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  ex- 
amine it,  also,  with  the  attention  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  prolificness  it  demands.  In  assuming  that 
what  is  meant  by  less  than  fifteen  years,  may  perhaps 
be  about  fourteen,  or  rather,  somewhere  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  I  conceive  I  cannot  be  accused  of  mis- 
interpretation ;  to  find  out,  therefore,  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  realize  this  ratio  of  increase,  I  constructed 
several  other  tables,  similar  to  the  first  of  the  preced- 
ing ones,  when  the  following  appeared  to  answer  the 
purpose  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Table  XIX. 

SHEWING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  POPULATION.  DOUBLING 
BETWEEN  EVERY  14  AND  15  YEARS. 


Year 

ICarri- 

Annual 
Births.. 

Total. 

Year 

Afarri- 
agev. 

Annual 
Births. 

Total. 

SumTing  progenitors. 

li 

14 

•  . 

2 

19i 

1  f\  1 

15 

.  . 

•  • 

19i 

1 

2 

•    • 

H 

16 

.  . 

2 

21i 

2 

2 

7i 

17 

.  . 

*  * 

21i 

3 

.  * 

71 

18 

•  • 

• . 

2U 

4 

2 

9i 

19 

*  . 

• . 

211 

5 

.  * 

H 

20 

.  . 

• . 

21i 

6 

2 

Hi 

21 

.  . 

• . 

211 

7 

.  • 

Hi 

22 

1 

•  • 

211 

8 

2 

13i 

23. 

.  • 

1 

22i 

9 

.  • 

13i 

24 

1 

. . 

221 

10 

2 

IH 

25 

•  . 

2 

241 

11 

.  • 

l&i 

26 

1 

. . 

241 

12 

2 

27 

.  • 

3 

271 

13 

*  • 

28 

1 

.• 
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Year 

Marrt- 
axes. 

Annnal 
Birth*. 

Total. 

V«»r 

Marrt. 
afe*. 

Annual 
Birth*. 

TotaL 

20 

•  • 

4 

m 

60 

•  • 

91 

166J 

SO 

1 

•  • 

31i 

61 

3 

•  • 

166^ 

81 

•  • 

5 

S6i 

6il 

•  • 

23 

189^ 

82 

1 

•  • 

86i 

63 

^ 

•  • 

189^ 

33 

•  • 

6 

42i 

64 

i 

24 

2181 

34 

1 

•  • 

42i 

65 

2 

i 

213^ 

35 

•  • 

7 

49i 

66 

1 

24 

237^1 

36 

1 

•  • 

49i 

67 

H 

1 

238  j^ 

37 

•  • 

8 

57i 

68 

H 

23 

261^ 

38 

•  • 

•  • 

"J 

69 

1 

2i 

264 

39 

•  • 

7 

64i 

70 

^ 

21 

285 

40 

•  • 

•  • 

64i 

71 

h 

5 

290 

41 

•  • 

6 

70J 

72 

H 

18 

308 

42 

•  • 

•  • 

70i 

73 

•  • 

H 

316] 

43 

h 

5 

751 

74 

H 

14 

330} 

44 

•  • 

h 

75f 

75 

•  • 

14 

S44| 

45 

1 

4 

79J 

76 

7 

lOi 

855} 

46 

•  • 

H 

81i 

77 

•  • 

21 

876} 

47 

H 

3 

84i 

78 

9 

n 

383| 

48 

•  • 

3 

87i 

79 

•  • 

30 

413| 

49 

2 

2 

89i 

80 

lOj 

5 

418} 

50 

•  • 

5 

94i 

81 

•  • 

40J 

459 

51 

H 

I 

95  J 

82 

lli 

3 

462 

52 

•  • 

n 

102} 

83 

•  • 

51 

513 

53 

3 

•  • 

102  J 

84 

12 

li 

514j^ 

54 

•  • 

loi 

11S| 

85 

i 

61i 

576 

55 

H 

•  • 

I13i 

86 

12 

il 

576i 

56 

•  • 

14 

127  J 

87 

i 

71 

6474 

57 

4 

•  • 

127J 

88 

llj 

i 

648} 

58 

•  • 

18 

1451 

89 

,u 

78|' 

727 

59 

H 

t  • 

145J 

90 

'ok 

H 

728i 

U,} 
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Y«v. 

Marri. 

A  Banal 
Blrtbs. 

TotftL 

Ytar. 

Marri- 

Anna*] 
Birtlu. 

TotaL 

91 

24 

84 

812| 

98 

sf 

26i 

1116} 

93 

9 

H 

817i 

99 

15 

71 

1187| 

93 

AH 

86 

903J 

100 

H 

414 

1229 

94 

7 

8f 

912 

101 

201 

61i 

1290  J 

95 

7 

84 

996 

102 

H 

61i 

1351| 

96 

H 

15| 

lOllJ 

103 

2blf 

51 

1402| 

„^7 

10^ 

.  m. 

10904 

104 

„.1L 

86;^ 

1489 

(19)  Using  this  table  as  the  preceding  one,  and 
consequently  commencing  the  doublings  at  such 
periods  as  present  the  state  of  the  population  in  some 
conformity  with  that  which  invariably  exists  in  its 
natural  progress,  that  is,  containing  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  aged  as  well  as  infant  existence,  (though  no 
g'eneral  condition  of  society  will  be  found  so  favour- 
able to  increase  as  that  which  is  the  least  so  in  the 
foregoing  document ;)  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
numbers  do  not  double  every  fourteen  years.  Thus 
if  we  commence  with  the  sixth  year,  when  the  first 
couples  have  had  only  three  children  each,  not  half 
the  number  assigned  them,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, seven  doublings  of  fourteen  years  each  will 
reach  to  the  termination  of  the  table,  and  will  amount 
to  1440,  more  than  the  number  in  existence  according 
to  the  actual  calculation,  if  any  adequate  allowance  be 
made  for  mortality,  there  being  only  a  surplus  of  forty- 
nine.  But  to  leave  mortality  out  of  the  question,  from 
the  eighth  year,  the  same  number  of  doublings  would 
amount  to  1656 ;  the  table,  if  carried  to  that  time,  (the 
106th  year,)  would  fall  short  of  that  amount.  In  like 
manner,  taking  six  doublings  of  fourteen  years  each 
from  the  tenth  year,  in  which  we  find  15i  individuals, 
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and  the  sum  is  966;  but  in  the  year  94,  only  912 
appear.  Two  years  further,  or  from  12,  six  doublings 
of  174  come,  in  the  96th  year,  to  1104,  instead  of 
1011,  the  actual  number.  In  the  next  periods,  the 
14th  and  16th  years,  the  doublings  amount  to  1232  and 
1360 ;  the  sums  in  the  table  to  1 1 16  and  1229  only,  the 
totals  of  the  years  98  and  100,  in  which  those  doublings 
respectively  terminate.  All  this  while,  the  deaths 
have  been  omitted  to  be  subtracted  from  the  sums 
given  from  the  table ;  a  neglect  which  the  king  of 
terrors  will  not  be  guilty  of  for  a  hundred  years 
together,  as  it  regards  any  community  in  our  world.  I 
am  fully  warranted,  therefore,  in  saying,  that  the  above 
tablej  when  thus  fairly  applied,  exhibits  a  population 
increasing  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  of  which  the  term  is 
more  than  fourteen,  "  and  less  than  fifteen  years/* 

(20)  But  the  data  on  which  this  table  is  founded 
are  hardly  less  surprising,  and,  certainly,  not  at  all  less 
impossible,  than  those  already  mentioned.  In  this 
case  all  must  still  marry  at  20  years  of  age :  all  the 
married  must  be  fruitful  to  the  degree  of  eight  chil- 
dren each :  every  child  must  live,  and  become  in  turn 
the  parent  of  eight  children,  marrying  as  before,  and 
proving  equally  fruitful ;  no  deaths,  in  the  meantime^ 
are  accounted  for  in  this  table,  and  then  we  see  a  popu- 
lation which  will  double  "  in  less  than  fifteen  years.** 
Need  the  reader  be  again  reminded  of  the  additions 
which  must  be  made  to  this  measure  of  prolificness 
likewise,  if  this  rate  of  increase  is  to  be  sustained,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deaths  which  occur  in  in- 
fancy, for  the  impotent  and  weakly  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  never  marry,  for  the  number  of  absolutely 
sterile  or  comparatively  unprolific  marriages,  and  for 
those  marriages  dissolved  by  death  before  they  have 
fcontributed  their  proportion  to  the  general  stock  of 
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existence?  Upon  the  most  favourable  suppositions 
ever  yet  hazarded,  far  beyond  half  the  number  of 
children  assigned  as  the  average  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  preceding  table  must  be  added  to  it, 
perhaps  nearer  double  that  sum,  in  order  to  afford 
eight  marrying  and  fruitful  children  for  the  average  to 
every  such  union.  Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  must 
be  the  least  number  in  every  such  family,  according  to 
a  calculation  of  Mr.  Malthus's  subsequently  noticed. 
I  hardly  need  add,  that  these,  compared  with  the 
former  suppositions,  necessary  as  they  are  to  the  periods 
of  doubling  examined,  are  but  the  balance  of  equal 
impossibilities. 

(21)  But  we  are  informed,  that  "  even  this  extra- 
"  ordinary  rate  of  increase  is  probably  short  of  the 
"  utmost  power  of  population,"  and  "  that  it  cannot  be 
"  doubted,  that,  in  particular  districts,  the  period  of 
"  doubling,  from  procreation  only,  has  often  been  less 
"  than  fifteen  years  ^"  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  curiosity  if  this  class  of  our  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population,  after  favouring  the  public  with 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  maximum  of  that  power, 
would  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  their 
assertions,  not  by  abstract  reasonings  upon  the  subject, 
or  by  some  formula  which  would  conceal  from  all  but 
the  practised  mathematician  every  step  of  the  process, 
and  every  thing,  perhaps,  excepting  the  fallacious  re- 
sult, from  even  him ;  but,  in  some  such  method  as  that 
adopted  in  this  chapter,  and  which  will  be  again  more 
fully  pursued,  namely,  by  plain  numerical  calculations, 
open,  step  by  step,  to  general  examination,  and  obvious 
throughout  to  the  test  of  human  experience.  To  this 
species  of  proof,  those  who  make  or  reiterate  such 

*  MalUius,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  339,  note. 
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fitatementa  as  the  preceding  ones,  are  challenged ;  in 
the  mean  time,  their  assertions,  however  bold  and 
repeated,  are  unhesitatingly  contradicted  and  denied. 

(22)  It  is  not  a  little  singular  with  regard  to  these 
rapid  periods  of  doubling,  that  the  more  judicious  of 
the  writers  of  the  country,  in  which  we  are  assured  they 
have  so  frequently  occurred  as  to  leave  no  manner  of 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  occurred  from  procreation 
only,  not  only  doubt,  but  deny  the  fact  altogether; 
probably  from  an  apprehension  that  any  suppositions 
80  grossly  absurd  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
into  deserved  suspicion  and  contempt  the  more  mo- 
derate term  for  which  they  themselves  zealously 
Gontendi  and  which  sufficiently  isatisfies  the  purposes 
of  national  vanity.  Thus  Dr.  Seybert,  alluding  to  the 
^*  philosophers  of  Europe,"  as  he  calls  this  class  of 
writers,  expressly  says,  that  should  any  such  facts  as 
they  have  deemed  possible  be  found  in  portions  of 
newly  formed  states,  "  for  the  causes  of  such  partial 
^^  increase,  we  must  look  to  other  sources  than  mere 
**  procreation  ^"  What  other  sources  are  there  ? 
emigrations  only. 

(23)  Thus  discredited  and  denied  in  the  country 
where  they  are  said  to  have  occurred,  and,  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  argument,  shewn  to  be 
absurd  and  impossible  to  the  highest  degree  every 
where,  shall  we  hear  any  more  of  these  doublings  in 
10  years,  in  12|  years,  and  in  less  than  15  years? 
Doubtlessly.  The  system  1  am  combating  cannot 
afford  to  forego  them ;  it  is  made  up  of  these  and  other 
suppositions  equally  extravagant,  wliich  are  presented 
to  the  reader  as  incontrovertible  facts,  and  it  must 
stand  or  fall  with  them*     Hence  these  ratios  of  human 

*  S«yUrt't  SUtisUcal  Aaails  of  tht  Uoitod  SUtes. 
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increase  will  continue  to  be  reasserted,  with  as  thorough 
a  disregard  of  the  plainest  demonstrations  of  their  im- 
possibility, as,  for  instance,  the  paucity  of  population 
in  the  American  Colonies  in  1643,  and  its  plethory  in 
China  at  the  present  moment,  which  will  still  be  main- 
tained and  appealed  to,  in  contempt  of  all  evidence,  and 
even  in  defiance  of  official  inforpiation  to  the  contrary. 
Such  is  the  eflFrontery  of  a  system  that  cruelly  asserts,  in 
^8o  many  words  of  a  numerous  portion  of  the  human  race, 
*^  that  they  have  no  business  to  be  where  they  are," 
and  which  blasphemously  insinuates  throughout,  that 
the  universal  Parent  is  devoid  either  of  the  will  or  the 
power  to  provide  foir  the  unchecked  numbers  of  his 
iitunan  offspring. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  POSSIBLE  PERIODS  OF  HUMAN  DUPUCATION, 

CONTINUED. 

(1)  The  next  period  of  doubling  that  has  to  be 
examined,  is  that  put  forth  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
comparatively  early  period  of  his  literary  life  in  which 
it  was  written  may  apologize  for  the  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  it  involves,  even  as  explained 
by  himself;  and  it  would  not  therefore  have  been 
noticed  here,  but  that  it  is  adopted  by  our  anti-popula- 
tionists  and  advanced  as  one  of  their  principal  proofs, 
especially  by  the  author  so  frequently  alluded  to,  who 
repeatedly  refers  to  Dr.  Franklin  as  one  of  his  main 
authorities^ 

(2)  The  following  then  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
latter  delivers  himself  on  the  subject.  ^'  Marriages 
''  in  America  are  more  general,  and  more  genendly 
"  early,  than  in  Europe;  and  if  it  is  reckoned  there, 
*^  that  there  is  but  one  marriage  per  annum  among 
"100  persons,  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two;  and 
"  if  in  Europe  they  have  but  four  births  to  a  marriage, 
"  (many  of  their  marriages  being  late,)  we  may  here 
"  reckon  eight;  of  which,  if  one  half  grow  up,  and 
"  our  marriages  are  made,  one  with  another,  at  twenty 
"  years  of  age,  our  people  must  at  least  be  doubled 
"  every  twenty  years*."  Mr.  Malthus,  quoting  that 
part  of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  American  pn^* 
ficness,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  survives  to  be 
married,  adds,  that  it  "  is  probably  not  far  from  the 

>Maltliiii,Eftay,Pref.p.ir.p.2.   ' Dr.  Franklin,  Workf|  ▼ol.iLp.3S5.8TO.180C. 
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truths"  It  is,  however,  ^s  far  from  it  as  the  anti- 
podes ;  as  all  the  records  of  American  population,  since 
obtained,  have  fully  proved :  but  it  required  no  precise 
observations  to  have  been  made,  to  have  contradicted 
such  extravagant  suppositions;  nature  stamps  false- 
iiood  upon  them  in  characters  too  large  and  legible  to 
be  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

(3)  Every  other  part  of  the  statement,  including 
the  deduction,  is  equally  erroneous,  and  involves 
direct  impossibilities.  That  referring  to  the  proportion 
of  American  marriages,  as  well  as  similar  ones  repeated 
by  the  "  philosophers  of  Europe,"  regarding  the  rela- 
tive number  of  those  which  would  take  place  here, 
were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  the  "  prudential  check," 
will  be  shewn,  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  to  be  a  set 
of  as  ungrounded  assertions  as  ever  abused  public 
credulity. 

(4)  But  if,  in  this  celebrated  problem  of  American 
increase  so  often  appealed  to,  we  admit  the  postulata, 
what  still  becomes  of  the  demonstration  ?  Granting  the 
miracle  in  behalf  of  our  American  breeders,  that  they 
have  doubled  themselves,  including  even  their  sur- 
viving progenitors,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  mar- 
riage, namely,  at  20;  we  inquire  whether  all  their 
prolific  offspring  are  not  to  live  20  years,  before,  in 
turn,  they  marry,  and  then  whether  we  are  not  to 
allow  some  time  at  least  before  they  can  add  one  half 
their  own  number  to  the  existing  population ;  and  a 
far  longer  period,  which  must  be  still  enlarged  to  allow 
for  the  infant  mortality  stated,  before  their  number 
can  be  permanently  doubled ;  nor  is  this  all :  surviving 
parents  there  must  be  of  our  prolific  couples,  marrying 
90  early  as  20,  who,  though  totally  forgotten  in  all 
these  computations,  it  is  hoped,  in  so  favoured  a  com- 

*  Malthus,  Essay  on  Populatiou,  p,  260.    Note. 
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munity  as  the  one  described,  must  be  numerous,  a^ 
they  cannot  be  aged  :  these,  then,  must  likewise  to  be 
doubled,  demanding  at  least  another  surviving  birth, 
and  often  more,  before  the  duplication  in  question  iaf 
completed,  extending  the  period,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  to  nearly  half 
as  long  again  as  that  "  reckoned"  on  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
allowing  him  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  extravagant 
assumption  in  favour  of  the  American  population. 

(5)  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  enough  has  been 
already  advanced  in  disproof  of  the  period  of  doubling 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Franklin ;  but  being  fully  award 
of  the  impression  which  such  an  authority  leaves  upon 
the  public  mind,  and,  likewise,  of  the  obscurity  which 
attends  mere  reasoning  upon  matters  involving  figures, 
which  arithmetic  alone  can  finally  decide,  I  insert 
another  table,  calculated  upon  the  precise  data  he  has 
given,  conforming  them  to  those  laws  of  nature  which, 
on  the  average  of  her  operations,  are  certain  and 
immutable. 

(6)  These  laws  of  nature,  bearing  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding calculation,  are  the  two  following  :  First,  mar- 
ried females  do  not  become  fruitful,  on  the  average, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  nuptials,  but  nearly  so. 
A  great  number  of  cases  which  I  have  collected,  with 
a  view  of  determining  this  point,  give  three-fourths  of 
them  as  producing  their  first  child  at  the  average  of 
one  year  after  marriage.  Second,  the  interval  of  time 
at  which  the  fruitful  couples  produce  their  children, 
calculated  from  the  period  of  their  marriage  to  the 
birth  of  their  last  child,  including  the  greater  prolific- 
ness  of  the  first  year,  exceeds  two  years.  It  extends  to  be* 
tween  2i  and  24  years,  if  calculated  from  the  first  birth. 

(7)  The  last  of  these  facts  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  and  recollection  of  the  reader^  as  all  the  tables 
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«yre  constructed  upon  the  presumption  of  its  certainty, 
and,  happily,  it  is  one,  which,  on  this  very  debatable 
question,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  control 
▼ersy,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  it.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  or  better  ascertained,  than  the  aven^ 
period  at  which  the  human  female,  in  a  state  of  pro* 
lificness,  reproduces.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  out 
general  rules  from  particular  exceptions,  we  should  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  grievously  misled :  we 
might  conclude,  for  instance,  that  she  would  continue 
to  multiply  within  the  year ;  but  general  computation^ 
will  rectify  any  such  error,  and  conduct  us  to  conclu- 
sions which  are  not  only  reconcileable  with  philosophy 
and  truth,  but  resolvable  into  the  ordinations  of  a  mer*- 
ciful  Providence.  The  human  mother  has  to  feed  her 
infant  for  a  period  pretty  nearly  corresponding  in 
length  to  that  of  gestation,  (I  speak  now  as  it  regards 
the  necessity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  with 
whom  the  question  evidently  rests ;)  nature,  therefore, 
has  kindly  ordained,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  period 
of  impregnation  shall  be  postponed  till  that  essential 
duty  is  discharged,  and  for  a  period  somewhat  beyond 
it ;  and  he  must  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  see 
most  clearly  that  the  health,  and,  indeed,  frequently 
the  existence,  both  of  mother  and  offspring,  are  secured 
by  this  physical  regulation  of  the  common  Parent  of 
mankind.  The  human  being,  in  reference  to  the  term 
of  existence,  multiplies  later,  and  at  longer  intervals, 
and  ceases  to  be  prolific  sooner,  than  any  other  ani- 
mated being  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  hence 
we  find  on  the  average,  that,  in  the  maternal  state, 
during  its  period  of  fruitfulness,  the  births  are  not  so 
frequent  as  once  in  two  years.  Even  in  the  rank  of 
society,  which  is  absolved  from  the  necessity  (though 
not  from  the  duty)  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  vhv- 
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portant  of  the  maternal  offices,  that  of  feeding,  from 
their  own  bosoms,  their  infant  offspring,  and  who  too 
often  avail  themselves  of  that  unnatural  immunity,  con- 
sequently, removing  what  our  physiologists  regard  as 
one  of  the  physical  impediments  to  an  accelerated  pro- 
lificness,-— even  in  this  rank  I  find  the  births  are  at  in- 
tervals of  about,  but  rather  exceeding  two  years ;  that 
period,  therefore,  as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  differently  circumstanced  in  this  re- 
spect, cannot  be  shorter.  But  arguments  and  proofs 
on  this  point  are  unnecessary,  no  writer  having  ever 
ventured  upon  supposing  a  shorter  period  than  two 
years  possible ;  and  even  Sir  William  Petty,  when  la- 
bouring to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  doubling  every  ten 
years  for  a  century  after  the  flood,  amongst  his  other 
suppositions,  so  extravagant  if  applied  to  the  present 
era,  only  lays  it  down,  that  "  every  teeming  woman 
can  bear  a  child  once  in  two  years  ." 

(8)  In  the  preceding^  tables,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
those  that  are  to  follow,  I  have  gone  to  the  very  verge 
of  possibility  in  favour  of  population,  by  assigning  the 
successive  births  at  intervals  of  two  years  ;  I  have  gone 
beyond  it,  by  invariably  giving  one  to  the  year  suc- 
ceeding marriage.  In  the  one  that  immediately  follows, 
as  Dr.  Franklin  only  claims  four  out  of  eight  children, 
as  those  who  live  to  form  marriages,  and  to  renew  the 
multiplication  he  contends  for ;  commencing  as  I  do 
with  the  first  year,  and  giving  to  that  year  a  surviving 
and  a  prolific  birth,  instead  of  alternately  placing  an 
unprolific  one  there,  I  am  obviously  affording  two  im- 
portant advantages  to  Dr.  Franklin's  principle  of  in- 
crease beyond  what  he  himself  demands,  the  effect  of 
which  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of,  as  may  any  one 
who  will  put  it  to  the  proof,  as  I  have  done.     But  I 
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allow  these  advantages  to  the  system  which  I  oppose, 
advisedly ;  ia  order  to  remove  the  proofs  I  present  be- 
yond the  range  of  cavil  or  contradiction.  The  unprolific 
births  (by  which  tenn  I  constantly  mean  those  children 
which  do  not  survive  to  marry  or  become  firuitfiil)  are 
omitted,  their  proportion  to  the  married  and  to  the  bom 
being  precisely  the  same  throughout ; .  their  omission, 
therefore,  can  have  no  eflfect  whatever  on  the  ratio  of 
increase,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  inquiry.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt,  however,  on  this  subject,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  to  a  subsequent  Table,  where  they  are 
supplied,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  inquiries  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  excluding  the 
unprolific  births,  65  years  is  fixed  upon,  in  the  ensuing 
Table,  as  the  average  duration  of  life  throughout. 


Table  XX. 

THE  Progress  op  a  Population,  in  which  thb  Marriages 

TAKE  PLACE  AT  20,  AND  ALL  THE  MaRRIED  HAVE  8  CHILDREN,  4 
OF  WHOM  fURVIVE  TO  MARRY  AT  THE  SAME  AGE,  AND  BECOME 
SQUALLY  PROLIFIC  :  THE  InPANT  AND  UNPROLIFIC  DeATHS  OMITTED 
THROUGHOUT,    AS    HAVING   NO   EFFECT  ON  THE  RaTB  OF  INCREASE. 

The  Mean  Duration  of  Life  being  65  years,  and  the  propor- 
tion  OF   EFFETE   POPULATION  TO   THE   TWO   CoUPLES  WITH  WHICH 

THE  Table  commences,  3. 
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(7)  Before  the  results  of  this  table  are  applied  to 
the  determination  of  the  argument ;  as  it  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  similar  to  the  former  ones^,  and  includes 
every  part  of  the  calculation  throughout,  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  others, 
where  certain  of  the  particulars  are  omitted  on  account 
of  the  room  their  insertion  would  have  occupied. 
The  duration  of  life  in  the  prolific,  being  assumed  as 
65  years,  it  follows,  according  to  the  fecundity  pre- 
scribed to  these,  namely,  4  fruitful  and  surviving 
births  to  each  marriage,  that  the  surviving  progenitors 
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of  tha  first  two  pairs  with  which  the  table  commences, 

would  be  3;  quo  of  whom  would  die  in  the  year 
4,  and  the  remaining  2  in  the  year  24  ;  the  first 
couples  being  20  years  old  at  their  marriage  in  the 
year  1,  would  die  in  the  year  45,  and  the  rest,  65 
years  after  their  births.  But  to  explain  the  columns 
aeparately :  the  1st  gives  the  years  of  the  table,  the 
2nd  the  marriages,  entered,  of  course  in  the  years  in 
which  they  occur ;  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  and  6th,  the  sur- 
viving and  prolific  births,  belonging  to  each  marriage, 
in  the  proportion,  and  arranged  in  the  intervals  already 
stated ;  the  7th,  the  annual  sum  of  these  births ;  in 
the  8th,  the  year  is  registered  when  these  births  will 
themselves  marry,  and  half  their  number  (as  it  takes 
two  individuals  to  form  one  marriage)  are,  at  that  time, 
regularly  transferred  to  the  2nd  column,  that  of  the 
marriages,  when  they,  in  like  manner,  become  equally 
prolific,  and  their  offspring  similarly  recorded  ;  the 
9th  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  from  which 
number,  the  deaths  entered  in  the  10th  being  de- 
ducted, the  remainder,  of  course,  expresses  the  number 
of  that  part  of  the  surviving  population  on  which  the 
increase  of  the  whole  solely  depends,  and  which  shews 
the  ratio  of  that  increase,  as  exactly  as  though  the 
infant  deaths  and  unproductive  births,  which  would 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  whole  throughout,  had 
been  included.  This  total  is  given  in  the  11th  and 
last  column,  and  is,  of  course,  augmented  •  for  some  of 
the  first  years  after  the  table  commences,  by  including 
the  effete  population  then  in  existence,  the  necessary 
proportion  of  which  is  added;  these,  however,  disap- 
pear at  early  periods  of  the  term,  whence,  to  its  ter- 
mination, the  numbers  in  being  become  exclusively 
regulated  by  the  recorded  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths.  The  table  has,  therefore,  all  the  regularity  of 
a  parish  register,  without  any  of  the  error  or  suspicion 
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to  which  the  latter  is  so  liable ;  and  supposing  that  the 
sxuns  are  correct,  the  demonstration  it  affords  is  irre- 
sistible, and  that  they  are  so,  admits  of  a  very  plain 
and  easy  proof. 

(8)  ThiJi  proof,  as  well  as  the  principle  on  which  the 
tables  are  constructed,  is  so  exceedingly  plain  and 
obvious,  that  it  almost  seems  degrading,  both  to  myself 
and  the  reader,  still  further  to  dwell  upon  such  parti- 
culars. But  however  mechanical  the  labour  may  be 
deemed,  it  is  high  time  to  clear  away,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  the  ridiculous  suppositions  and  impossible 
assumptions  which  have  so  long  obscured,  and  indeed 
buried  the  truth,  as  it  regards  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  shew  that  the  arithr 
metic  of  the  preceding  table  is  right.  The  births,  to  the 
year  187  are  1198|i,  producing,  to  the  year  207,  half 
their  number  of  marriages,  or  599-i^,  which  includes 
i}l0  whole  that  can  be  prolific  within  the  entire  period; 
to  these  must  of  course  be  added  two  for  the  first 
couples  not  included  amongst  the  births,  making 
601-1%,  which,  multiplied  by  four,  the  proportion  of 
surviving  prolific  children  assigned  by  Dr.  Franklin 
to  each  of  his  weddings,  make  2405H"  now,  if  to 
2062tH,  the  sum  of  the  births  found  at  the  end  of 
the  table  in  208,  be  added  those  which  are  still  due 
from  those  last  marriages  in  it,  which  have  not  com- 
pleted their  full  quota  of  prolificness  at  its  termina- 
tion, amounting,  as  is  shewn  in  the  proof  appended, 
to342if^,  the  total,  2405iij  is  exactly  obtained ;  and  if, 
to  the  existing  population  in  208,  given  as  1665irjV> 
be  added  the  sum  of  the  deaths  during  the  entire 
period,  which  amount  to  397|,  their  sum  is  that  of 
the  births  in  the  same  term,  viz.  2062fH  •  lastly,  that 
this  deduction  is  also  right,  is  plain  from  its  being  the 
amount  of  the  births  to  the  year  143,  or  65  yeai%  W 
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fore,  the  term  assumed  as  the  duration  of  life  through- 
out. The  correctness  of  every  part  of  the  calculation, 
to  the  least  fraction,  is  therefore  substantiated. 

(9)  Before  applying  this  table  to  the  purpose  con- 
templated in  its  construction,  I  shall  repeat^  that  though 
the  proportions  assigned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  which  are 
certainly'  extravagant  enough,  are  taken,  still  they  are 
80  applied  as  to  exceed,  and  indeed  violate  the  law  of 
Nature,  as  well  as  that  of  probability,  in  favour  of 
population.  This  is  remarked,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cursory  reader  from  falling  into  a  contrary  apprehen- 
sion, when  he  is  made  aware  of  the  results.  That 
the  interval  of  prolificness  is  somewhat  too  short,  I 
am  perfectly  persuaded ;  but,  not  to  dwell  upon  that 
circumstance,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  admitting 
the  first  year  after  marriage  as  constantly  prolific,  I 
give  an  unnatural  advantage  to  the  scheme  of  multi- 
plication put  forth,  and  a  far  greater  and  more  uniHt- 
Bonable  one  in  making  that  year  invariably  produce  a 
surviving  and  prolific  birth,  instead  of  givitig  it  alter- 
nately to  that  and  the  16th  year  after  marriage; 
which,  as  half  the  births  in  Dr.  Franklin's  scheme  do 
not  survive  to  marry,  the  plainest  rule  of  the  doctrine 
of  chances  certainly  demands.  How  influential  this 
clearly  necessary  rectification  would  be  on  the  increase 
manifested  in  the  table  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out; 
the  calculation  would  certainly  have  been  so  con- 
structed, but  its  importance  was  not  sufliciently  ad- 
verted to  until  after  the  table  was  finished :  the  error 
on  the  side  of  excess  can  now  only  be  remedied  by 
deducting  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  increase 
frwn  the  numbers  generated  by  the  somewhat  erro- 
neous mode  o(  computation  already  explained.  To  all 
these  instances,  in  proof  that  every  disadvantage  is 
voluntarily  encountered  in  rebutting  the  possibility  of 
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the  period  of  doubling,  now  under  examination,  must 
be  added  the  fact,  that  I  shall  assume  twenty  years  as 
that  term,  whereas  Dr.  Franklin  contends  for  its  being 
less  "  than  twenty." 

(10)  But  all  these  rectifications  will  appear  minute, 
and  wholly  unnecessary,  when  the  plain  facts,  though 
thus  somewhat  overrated,  are  confronted  with  Dr, 
Franklin's  hypothesis.  Using  then  this  table  as  the 
foregoing  ones,  let  us  commence  at  the  period  when 
the  first  couples  have  produced  half  their  children, 
namely,  in  the  year  6;  from  thence  to  its  termination 
there  are  ten  of  these  periods  of  duplication,  of  20. 
years  each,  bringing  us  down  to  the  year  206.  Now 
the  ten  individuals  found  in  the  former  year,  six,  tea 
times  doubled,  amount  to  10,240,  which  we  are  assured 
would  be  produced  in  considerably  less  than  that  time. 
Our  population,  however,  in  the  table,  though  all 
marrying  at  20,  and  all  the  married  having  four 
children,  which  themselves  survive,  to  marry  and 
become  equally  fruitful,  (leaving  out  such  who  die  in 
infancy  and  unmarried,  at  both  extremities  of  the 
table,  and  throughout,  as  totally  uninfluential  on  the 
relative  numbers,)  surviving  to  the  age  of  65  years 
each,  has  advanced  to  1665^/^  only,  not  one-sixth  part 
of  the  augmentation  required.  If  we  proceed  to  the 
next  period,  in  which  the  primary  population  is  aug- 
mented, the  10th  year,  the  12  individuals  then  found, 
doubled  nine  times,  for  the  table  admits  in  this  instance 
of  no  further  term,  come  to  6144,  which,  on  the 
hjrpothesis  under  examination,  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  year  192;  instead  of  which,  1089iifJ  would  be  the 
relative  number  in  actual  existence.  From  the  year 
14,  the  geometrical  number  would,  in  194,  be  7168, 
— ^the  actual  one  is  1208|J.  Even  were  we  to  com- 
mence with  the  year  1,  at  the  moment  of  the  mattia^ 
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of  our  first  couples,  10  doublings  of  the  then  existing 
individuals  would  give  7168,  whereas  in  201,  there 
are  1462t%  only.  Nay,  were  we  to  pfoceed  upon  the 
principle  of  our  modem  writers  upon  population,  and, 
rejecting  all  others,  calculate  from  the  breeders  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  triple  their  numbers 
at  the  end  of  it,  by  then  admitting  age  and  infancy 
into  the  reckoning,  still  Dr.  Franklin's  "  reckoning,^* 
^ven  allowing  its  basis  to  be  borne  out  by  facts,  would 
be  false  in  the  proportion  of  4096  to  1462iVff. 

(11)  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  examinatiott 
toy  furthier ;  I  shall,  however,  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  facts  on  which  he  erects  his  supposition  about 
American  doubling,  are  as  palpably  erroneous  kA  the 
Calculation  he  founds  upon  them.  The  assertion,  that 
marriages  take  place  there,  on  the  average,'  at  20,  is 
hardly  credible;  that  they  produce  eight  children 
each,  one  with  another,  not  at  all  so;  while  the  state- 
ment that  one  marriage  takes  place  annually,  in  every 
fifty  persons,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  palpably  impossible. 
In  short,  his  calculations  on  this  subject  are  far  wilder 
than  those  developed  in  his  codicil,  in  which  he 
bequeaths,  at  a  given  period,  upwards  of  four  millions 
sterling  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  another  four  millions  odd,  to  the 
State  of  Penasyl vania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  : 
these  legacies  are  arithmetically  possible,  upon  the 
wretched  and  ruinous  principle  of  political  economy, 
which  he  seemed  early  to  have  imbibed  and  recom- 
mended, but  the  ratio  of  human  increase  is  not  so; 
and  still  the  '^  philosophers  of  Europe"  continue  to 
appeal  to  his  notions  on  the  subject,  which,  erroneous 
as  they  are,  have  this  apology,  that  they  were  advanced 
for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  of  checking  the 
numbers  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  POSSIBLE  PERIODS  OF  HUMAN  DUPLICATION, 

CONCLUDED. 

(1)  I  HAVE  gfiven  more  attention  to  the  preceding 
conjectures,  or  rather  assertions,  regarding  the  rapid 
periods  of  doubling  hitherto  examined,  than  they  of* 
themselves  merited,  because,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
are  brought  forward  by  the  anti-populationists  for  a 
very  special  purpose,  namely,  that  of  introducing  with 
greater  effect  and  investing,  with  more  apparent  cer- 
tainty, that  ratio  of  human  increase,  for  which,  as  with 
one  consent,  they  contend ;  so  that  astronomers  are  less 
unanimous  concerning  the  cycles  of  our  planet,  than 
they  are  about  the  natural  progress  of  its  population. 
If  the  reader  can  be  but  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
mankind  may  double  in  10  years,  or  in  12|,  or  in  less 
than  15  years,  from  procreation  only,  and  that  some  of 
these  extraordinary  rates  of  increase  have  not  only  been 
realised  at  various  periods,  and  in  different  places,  but 
are  still  "  short  of  the  utmost  power  of  population," 
the  theory  which  allo\^s  the  human  race  twice  the 
average  of  these  terms,  in  which  to  double  their  num- 
bers, presents  itself  to  him  as  having  the  highest  claims 
to  confidence,  and  comes  recommended  by  a  very  large 
degree  of  apparent  moderation.  It  is  evidently  an- 
nounced with  a  view  to  produce  this  impression.  "  But," 
says  the  most  confident  of  these  writers,  "to  be  perfectly 
"  sure  that  we  are  far  within  the  truth,  we  will  take  the 
"  slowest  of  these  rates  of  increase ;  a  rate  in  which 
"  all  concurring  testimonies  agree,  and  wlik\v\x^s\i^^xi 
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"  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation  only ;  it 
"  may  be  safely  pronounced,  therefore,  that  population, 
*  when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  25 
"  years,  or  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio  ^" 

(2)  Justice  to  the  important  matter  in  dispute  com- 
pels me  to  deny  every  part  of  this  statement.  That 
mankind  multiply  in  any  geometric  ratio  whatsoever, 
remains  to  be  disproved;  when  a  contrary  principle, 
more  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
God,  and  the  well  being  of  mankind,  will  be  developed 
and  established :  that  the  one  in  question  has  never 
been  "  ascertained"  at  all,  unless  mere  unsupported 
and  reiterated  assertion  can  be  so  reckoned,  I  challenge 
any  one  to  shew ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  proceed  to 
prove,  that  what  all  these  "  concurring  testimonies 
agree"  to  assert,  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  facts. 

(3)  But  in  approaching  more  nearly  the  confines  of 
possibility,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  be  less  extra- 
vagant in  our  suppositions  regarding  the  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  human  increase  ;  still,  however, 
adopting  such  as  are  most  favourable  to  it,  and  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  countries  where  population  is  the 
most  unrestrained  and  encouraged.  And  in  doing  this, 
to  avoid  all  cavil  or  suspicion,  I  shall  even  here  again 
adopt  the  plain  data  on  which  these  doublings  profess 
to  be  built.  Mr.  Malthus,  referring  to  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  Mr.  Barton,  notices  that,  according  to  the 
numbers  given,  the  births  in  America  are  as  4i  to  a 
marriage ;  but  adds,  "  as,  however,  this  proportion  was 
"  taken  principally  from  towns,  it  is  probable  that  the 
"  births  are  given  too  low  ;"  which  observation  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  grievous  misquotations  in  which 
our  author  constantly  indulges.     Barton  expressly  in- 

'  MaUhatyEaMy  on  Pa|mUlioii,  p.  5. 
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forms  us,  in  the  very  sentence  quoted,  "  that  there  is 
"  but  one  instance  in  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
"  obtain  the  actual  proportion  of  marriages  to  births 
"  in  the  country,"  which,  he  says,  was  the  parish  of 
Hingham,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  and  as  that 
place,  according  to  his  computation,  contained  an 
average  population  of  927  souls  only,  even  were  Ame- 
rican parishes  no  larger  than  those  of  England,  still 
the  population  must  have  been  as  thinly  scattered  as 
that  of  our  villages.  There,  it  appears,  that,  during 
the  term  of  54  years,  there  were  2247  births,  and  521 
marriages,  giving,  consequently,  4.312  births  to  each^, 
instead  of  4^.  Mr.  Malthus's  observation  upon  this 
piece  of  information,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is 
this :  "  As,  however,  this  proportion  was  taken  princi- 
"  pally  from  towns,  it  is  probable  that  the  births  are 
"  given  too  low  ;  and  I  think  we  may  very  safely 
"  take  five  for  the  average  of  towns  and  country  *." 
Granting  him  even  this  proportion,  unscrupulously  as 
he  has  deduced  it,  and,  likewise,  that  of  200  out  of 
351  of  these  births,  as  living  to  marry,  it  then  follows 
that  American  marriages,  one  with  another,  produce 
nearly  2.85  children  each,  which  survive  to  marry. 
Afterwards  he  calculates  by  a  number  of  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, and,  amongst  the  rest,  by  the  very  doubling 
which  ought  to  have  been  first  shewn  possible,  that 
5.58  may  be  the  prolificness  of  their  marriages^:  to 
give,  then,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  geometric 
ratio,  the  benefit  of  the  average  of  Mr.  Malthus's  sup- 
positions, to  the  exclusion  of  Dr.  Barton  s  recorded 
facts, — three  children,  which  shall  ^survive  to  marry, 
will  be  the  proportion  of  American  prolificness. 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Pliil.        *  Malthus,    Kssay  on   Population, 
Soc,  ?ol.  i.,  p.  30.  vol.  i.,  p.  4B;J. 

^  Ibiil.,  p.  184. 

Vol.  II.  ^ 
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(4)  In  assuming  twenty-three  as  the  age  of  mar- 
riage in  an  unchecked  population,  like  that  of  America, 
I  anticipate,  by  four  years,  the  average  period  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Malthus,"  as  obtaining  in  this  country, 
and  by  one  year  the  age  fixed  upon  by  our  ancestors 
as  that  of  discretion  in  the  male  sex ;  the  period  of 
whose  marriage,  it  needs  not  be  remarked,  determines 
the  distance  of  the  succession  of  the  generations;  nor 
have  I  done  this  arbitrarily.  None  of  the  actual  pro- 
portions which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
including  those  of  Dr.  Barton,  would  allow  of  its  being 
placed  so  early.  Mr.  Warden,  one  of  the  most  con- 
fident assertors  of  the  rapidity  of  American  increase, 
and  most  sanguine  anticipators  of  its  consequences, 
distinguishing  in  this  respect  New  Hampshire,  says 
indeed,  that  "  it  is  rare  to  see  there  an  unmarried 
man  of  thirty  ^ ;"  he  might,  with  equal  truth,  have 
asserted  just  the  same  thing  regarding  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  old  Hampshire,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  shire 
of  the  mother  country  :  but,  in  regard  to  another  state, 
and  decidedly  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  whole, 
he  is  more  explicit,  and  remarks,  that  the  period  of 
marriage,  for  males,  is  from  twenty -one  to  twenty-five, 
which  gives,  on  the  average,  the  very  ages  I  have 
chosen :  but,  he  adds,  that  in  this  state  the  natives  are 
remarkable,  even  in  America,  "  for  their  early  matu- 
rity*." That  this  period,  therefore,  is  not  anticipated 
in  the  other  states,  especially  in  the  slave-holding  ones, 
where  concubinage  prevails  so  lamentably,  we  may 
hold  for  certain ;  but,  in  order  to  prop  up  their  theory, 
were  the  advocates  of  the  geometric  ratio,  in  spite 
of  all  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  demand  a  still 
greater  degree  of  precocity  than  is  thus  allotted  to  the 
Americans  by  their  own  writers,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 

'  Warden,  Stalistical,  &c.  Account  of    «  IbiU,  vol.  I  p.  501. 
the  Unttod  States;  ToL  L,  p.  366. 
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sequel,  how  little  their  supposition  would  favour  hu- 
man increase. 

(5)  In  extending  the  period  of  life,  as  it  respects 
the  prolific  part  of  the  population,  as  far  as  65  years,  I 
have  manifestly  exceeded  the  truth  in  favour  of  their 
accumulation,  and  have  even  surpassed  the  pretensions 
of  their  own  statistical  writers  in  this  particular. 

(6)  Upon  these  data,  therefore,  the  most  operative 
of  which  have  been  dictated  to  me  by  the  advocates  of 
the  geometric  theory,  the  following  table  has  been 
constructed  ;  and  I  do  entertain  a  confident  hope,  that 
the  trouble  of  extending  it  to  a  period  almost  co-exten- 
sive with  the  history  of  American  colonization,  and 
the  scrupulous  exactness  which  has  been  preserved 
throughout,  may  be  recompensed  by  settling  at  least 
this  question  for  ever.  In  its  construction,  I  have 
again  given  away  a  great  advantage  to  my  argu- 
ment, by  contracting  the  term  in  which  the  births 
appear,  to  eight  years,  at  least  three  short  of  the 
time  which  Nature  would  take  to  evolve  the  number 
assigned ;  and  again,  by  invariably  placing  a  surviving 
and  prolific  birth  in  the  first  year  after  marriage. 
Making  the  second  the  longer  interval,  will  go  but 
a  very  little  way  indeed  in  compensating  for  this 
liberality;  but  I  have  done  thus,  as  in  the  preceding 
instances,  purposely  in  order  to  obviate  and  silence 
any  petty  exceptions  which,  though  not  very  easy 
to  anticipate,  may  yet  perhaps  be  taken,  to  weaken, 
if  possible,  the  force  of  the  demonstration,  which, 
though  not  carried  to  its  full  extent,  will  be  found 
overwhelming. 
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Table  XXI. 

Shewing  trb  Proorbss  of  a  Population  in  which  thbMarriaobs 
take  place  at  23  ;  bach  having,  out  of  5»265  births,  thrbs 
which  live  to  marry,  one  in  the  first,  and  the  rbmaindbr  in 

THE  FIFTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS  AFTER  MaRRIAGE,  ALL  SUCH  SUR* 
VIVING  TO  THB  AGE  OF  65  ;  THE  EXISTING  PROGENITORS  OP  THB 
TWO  FIRST  COUPLES  BEING,  THEREFORE,  21  INDIVIDUALS. 
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(7)  Previously  to  making  any  deductions  from  the 
preceding  table,  I  will  just  observe,  that  neither  in 
it,  nor  any  of  the  foregoing  ones,  have  I  made  any 
computations  regarding  second  marriages.  Indeed, 
in  the  first  tables,  it  would  have  been  preposletow?*  Xo 
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have  done  so,  as  no  deaths  whatever  are  accounted 
for  throughout;  and,  in  the  latter,  where  mortality 
is  included,  it  would  have  been  as  evidently  absurd 
to  add  second  marriages,  with  a  view  to  their  eflfect 
upon  human  increase,  as  no  deaths  are  supposed  to 
take  place  during  the  term  of  human  fecundity,  nor  till 
each  individual,  arrived  at  the  nubile  age,  had  furnished 
the  full  average  quota  of  prolificness  to  the  general 
increase — a  supposition  extravagantly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  population.  Had  I  included  second  con- 
nexions in  the  tables  immediately  preceding,  the  facts 
would  indeed  have  been  still  more  striking,  for 
reasons  which  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  con- 
sideration. To  have  done  so,  however,  would  have 
unnecessarily  complicated  the  calculation,  the  results 
of  which  are  already  sufficiently  conclusive. 

(8)  We  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  very 
prolificness  contended  for  by  our  anti-populationists 
as  existing  in  America,  the  country  of  their  demon- 
strations, where,  we  are  informed,  no  human  con- 
sideration "  operates  as  ahinderance  to  reproduction,^ 
will  bear  out  their  repeated  and  confident  asser- 
tions respecting  their  geometric  ratio  of  duplication. 
Arithmetic,  from  whose  decision  there  is,  in  these 
cases,  no  appeal,  thus  disposes  of  this  important 
dispute. 

(9)  Commencing  first  with  the  year  after  the  mar- 
riage of  our  first  couples,  there  are  then  in  existence 
8f  individuals;  these  doubled  every  25  years,  8  times, 
would  bring  the  period  down  to  the  year  202,  and 
would  give,  according  to  our  geometricians,  22181 
souls.  But  what  would  be  the  actual  number  in  being 
at  the  latter  period,  allowing  arithmetic  to  determine  ? 
— 168,  and  (to  be  exact)  \ii  parts  of  another  !  In  the 
year  6,  there  are  lOt  persons  in  the  table;    these, 
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doubled  as  before,  would  amount  to  2730f ;  but,  in  the 
year  206,  to  which  those  doublings  would  extend, 
there  are  180^  only  found; — less  than  one-fifteenth 
part !  Particular  periods  may  indeed  be  selected  in  the 
table,  whence  to  commence  the  series,  which  will 
somewhat  diminish  these  enormous  disproportions;  but 
then  these  periods  will  exhibit  population  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  never  exist  in  reality,  as  has  been 
before  sufficiently  adverted  to.  Thus,  were  we  to  begin 
reckoning  from  the  year  in  which  the  first  marriages 
take  place,  and  before  a  single  child  has  been  bom, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  actually  prolific  are  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  6f ,  doubled  8  times,  would, 
according  to  our  theorists,  become,  in  the  year  201, 
1706$  individuals ;  but,  alas  for  their  accuracy,  less 
than  one-eleventh  of  their  calculation,  only  168-rh,  are 
found  in  this  instance,  favourable  as  it  is  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiplication !  Nothing,  therefore,  can  re- 
deem their  confident  assertion  regarding  their  **  slowest 
rate  of  increase,"  in  making  which  they  are  so  "  per- 
fectly sure  that  they  are  far  within  the  truth,"  and 
concerning  which  it  appears  that  "  all  concurring  tes- 
timonies s^ee,"  from  being  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  fallacious  guesses  that  ever  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  mankind. 

(10)  Is  it  necessary  still  further  to  pursue  the  hy- 
pothesis I  am  combating  ?  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
the  pains,  but  that  the  means  of  doing  so  are  already 
at  hand.  To  cut  it  off,  then,  from  all  possible  retreat, 
we  will  allow  Mr.  Malthus  to  amend  his  first  sup- 
position regarding  American  prolificness,  which  he  has 
so  singularly  deduced  from  Dr.  Barton's  numbers,  not 
by  any  minute  alteration,  (for  that,  it  is  already  sufii- 
ciently  plain,  could  not  answer  the  purpose,)  but  by  the 
enormous  addition  of  nearly  one  half,  and  permit  bLVttv\.Q 
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give  to  American  marriages,  one  with  another,  four 
surviving  and  prolific  births,  which,  on  his  own  cal- 
culation, would  demand  upwards  of  seven  children, 
on  the  average,  from  every  such  connexion ;  and,  more- 
over, we  will  agree  that  these  marriages  should  take 
place  at  the  age  of  twenty,  which,  it  is  presumed, 
will  leave  little  room  for  dilating  on  the  effects  of  the 
"  preventive  check,"  and  even  these  proportions,  ex- 
travagant as  they  are,  would  not  produce  the  slowest 
rate  of  increase  which  our  anti-populationists,  with  so 
much  apparent  moderation  and  candour,  assume  as 
naturally  that  of  our  species.  The  Twentieth  Table, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  already  constructed,  as  it 
happens,  upon  these  precise  proportions,  with  the  view 
of  examining  Dr.  Franklin  s  term  of  duplication,  of 
once  every  twenty  years ;  and  if  that  term  be  extended 
to  five-and-twenty,  it  will  be  found  that  the  augmenta- 
tion, rapid  as  it  necessarily  is  under  such  circumstanceSi 
still  falls  short  of  this  "  slowest  rate  of  increase."  Thus, 
to  commence  with  the  second  year,  eight  doublings  of 
25  years  each  bring  us  to  the  year  202,  when  there  are 
I628H  found  in  the  table ;  but  this  number  falls  short, 
by  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  of  the  2304  which  the 
geometric  ratio  requires ;  a  still  greater  deficiency 
occurs  in  succeeding  dates,  and  one  which  perpetually 
increases  as  the  table  advances  ;  but  these  will  not 
now  be  particularized,  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  all  I 
have  said  regarding  the  monstrous  exaggerations  on 
which  Dr.  Franklin  founded  his  supposition,  receives 
a  strong  corroboration  from  one  of  the  most  sanguine 
writers  on  American  increase,  who  founds  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  demonstration  of  his  theory  upon 
it,  stating  five  to  be  the  proportion  of  births,  including 
towns  and  country  throughout  the  Union,  which  num- 
ber he  subsequently  augments  into  5.58. 
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(11)  *  The  average  of  the  latter  proportions  I  have 
adopted,  as  before  explained,  in  the  preceding  table ;  nor 
am  I  disposed  to  cavil  regarding  their  accuracy,  in  a  po- 
pulation under  circumstances  eminently  favourable  to 
human  multiplication,  which  circumstances,  however, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  of  a  very  different  nature  to  those 
usually  recognized  as  contributing  to  that  effect.  In- 
deed, the  principle  which  I  shall  develop,  and,  I  trust, 
establish,  admits  in  such  instances,  as  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  the  largest  measures  of  increase  which  are 
consistent  with  truth,  and  places  them  amongst  the 
number  of  its  proofs.  The  last  calculation  may  there- 
fore represent,  accurately  enough,  the  progress  of  a 
community  unrestrained  by  any  circumstances  affecting 
its  population,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  quite  as 
rapid  as  that  which  is,  on  the  average,  taking  plac« 
from  natural  generation  in  the  United  States. 

(12)  If  we  add  to  the  last  table  the  births  which,  as 
not  living  to  marry,  do  not  contribute  to  the  relative 
increase  of  the  population,  but  which  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  estimate  the 
annual  prolificness  of  marriages;  and,  in  like  manner, 
add  their  deaths,  to  those  of  the  adult  and  prolific  part 
of  the  community,  in  order  to  find  the  annual  ratio  of 
mortality;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  these  unproductive  births,  as  that  by  which  the 
population  is,  on  the  average,  constantly  and  actually, 
though  not  relatively,  augmented ;  we  shall  then 
obtain  the  data  on  which  to  calculate  the  proportions 
of  annual  fecundity  and  mortality  in  a  community  cir- 
cumstanced as  previously  explained.  In  the  succeed- 
ing table,  the  former  one  is  divided,  as  far  as  the  year 
200,  into  ten  equal  periods  of  twenty  years  each  ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deatlis,  in  each 
are  given,  which,  together  with  the  subsequeul  ^dvVv- 
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tions,  must  of  course  be  divided  by  twenty,  to  obtain 
the  mean  annual  numbers  by  which  to  divide  the  popu- 
lation, the  mean  number  of  which,  in  each  period,  is 
given  throughout.  The  prolific  births  are,  therefore, 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  35 1  to  200,  to  obtain  the 
entire  number,  and  the  difference  gives  the  unprolific 
births,  or  those  who  die  in  infancy,  and  unmarried. 
Of  these,  two-thirds  are  supposed  to  die  during  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  born,  respectively,  and  one- 
third  in  the  ensuing  term ;  the  deaths  are,  therefore, 
rectified  accordingly:  and,  lastly,  one-third  of  these 
unproductive  births  are  added  to  the  mean  amount  of 
the  numbers  in  existence  during  the  period  in  which 
they  are  bom ;  as  the  standing  addition  they  may  be 
supposed  to  make  to  the  population.  The  results  will 
then  be  as  in  the  annexed  table,  XXII. 
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(13)  In  this  table,  as  well  as  those  immediately 
preceding,  I  have  omitted  including  any  calculations 
regarding  second  marriages,  (a  subject  which  will  be 
attentively  considered  hereafter ;)  but,  then,  as  previ- 
ously observed,  I  have  made  no  deductions  for  the  pre- 
mature dissolution  of  first  ones;  none  for  that  portion 
of  the  community  which,  in  every  country,  however 
favourable  to  matrimony,  will  remain  in  a  state  of 
celibacy ;  and,  while  it  is  assumed  that  second  mar- 
riages may  partly  compensate  for  these  circum- 
stances, the  illegitimate  births  may  also  supply  the 
comparative  want  of  prolificness  in  such  subsequent 
connexions.  On  the  whole,  it  is  conceived,  that 
these  additions  would  also  preserve  the  above  relative 
proportions  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness,  and 
actual  precision  regarding  them  is  neither  necessary 
nor  attainable. 

(14)  The  preceding  table,  therefore,  when  thus 
minutely  examined,  affords  a  strong  confirmation  that 
Mr.  Malthus's  suppositions,  respecting  the  prolificness 
of  American  marriages,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
bom  which  lives  to  marry,  are  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  By  this,  it  appears,  that  there  may  take  place 
1  birth  in  25^,  1  death  in  44,  and  1  marriage  in 
127~,  of  the  entire  population;  which  last  proportion 
may,  indeed,  be  increased  by  second  marriages,  but 
not  to  the  extent  supposed,  as  remains  to  be  shewn. 
These  proportions  are  far  beyond  what  Chateauneuf 
states  to  be  those  of  Europe,  namely,  1  birth  in  30.1, 
and  1  death  in  40.3;  the  fecundity  of  marriages  being 
four  children  each,  one  with  another:  but  the  true 
theory  of  population  reconciles  us  to  this  important 
variation,  and,  indeed,  demands  it.  In  proof  of  its 
general  accuracy,  I  refer  to  a  statistical  document, 
recently  published,  relative  to  the  large  and  flourishing 
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state  of  New  York,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  Union,  and  where  there  are,  even  at 
this  time,  less  than  thirty  inhabitants  in  the  square 
mile;  and,  above  all,  where  the  increase  has  been 
far  greater  than  a  doubling  in  t^enty-iive  years, 
and  has,  indeed,  amounted  to  a  quadruplication  in 
thirty  years,  in  which  we  find  the  births  1  in  26t^, 
and  the  marriages  1  in  139,  on  the  entire  popu^ 
lation— -the  average  births  to  a  marriage,  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  document,  being  5^;  in 
every  way,  therefore,  the  proportions,  though  not 
varying  materially,  yet  exhibit  them  more  favourably 
for  the  principle  of  population  than  they  exist  in 
the  entire  state  of  New  York. 

(15)  But  while  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  of 
this  author  in  regard  to  the  proportions  in  question  is 
thus  verified,  what  becomes  of  his  repeated  assertions 
regarding  the  rapid  doublings  of  American  population, 
independently  of  emigration,  which  he  pronounces, 
over  and  over  again,  to  be  immaterial  to  its  progress, 
and  which,  it  appears,  some  of  his  coadjutors  imagine 
they  have  demonstrated  to  be  so  ?  By  the  table,  I  think 
the  numbers  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to  double  in 
somewhat  more  than  47  years.  The  state  of  New 
York,  in  which  his  suppositions  regarding  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages  under  favourable  circumstances 
are  so  nearly  substantiated,  has  rather  more  than  qua- 
drupled its  numbers  in  thirty  years ;  precisely  the  rate 
of  increase  for  which  he  contends,  as  one  that  "  cannot 
be  doubted"  to  have  occurred  in  particular  districts, 
and  from  procreation  only ;  adding,  that  "  even  this 
**  extraordinary  rate  of  increase  is  probably  short  of 
"  that  of  the  utmost  power  of  population."  Now, 
where  is  the  district  of  the  New  World  more  favoured 
than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  where  ^^e  iW 
impediments  to  propagation  fewer,  or  tlxe  i\iducem^ii\.^ 
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to  it  greater,  than  there  ?    To  follow,  then,  his  example, 
and  to  illustrate  the  all  but  infinite  distance  between  the 
operation  of  his  own  theory,  and  the  necessary  results 
of  those  facts  which  he  himself  deliberately  advances 
in  support  of  it,  by  carrying  out  the  calculations  of 
each  for  a  few  places  of  figures  only ;  suppose  for  a 
little  more  than  four  centuries.     The  rate  which  he 
contends  as  short  of  that  which  population  has  the 
power  to  produce,  and  which  has,  he  informs  us,  existed 
in  various  districts,  independently  of  emigration,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  actually  has  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  would  multiply  1 00  individuals,  in 
420  years,  into  upwards  of  26.843  millions;  whereas 
the  very  prolificness  which  he  attributes  to  the  Ameri- 
cans would  increase    the  same  original  number,  in 
nearly  the  same  period,  to  51,200  only;  not  half  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York.     But  to  take  his 
"  slowest  rate"  of  American  increase,  the  geometric 
ratio  for  which  he  contends,  that  of  25  years ;  this 
would,  in  425  years,  multiply  the  same  100  persons 
into  13.107,200,  whereas  the  increase,  resulting  from 
his  own  measure  of  prolificness,  as   evolved   in  the 
table,  would  produce,  in  about  the  same  term,  the 
number   before   mentioned,    less  than   52.000  :    the 
first  computation,   on   the   geometrical   ratio  of  cal- 
culation, exceeding  the   sober   proportions  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  in  the  rate  of  exactly  524.288  to  1  ; 
and  the  latter,  (the  very  slowest  admitted,)  in  that  of 
626  to  1 . 

(1 G)  Differences  so  vast  and  irreconcileable  as  these, 
have  led  me  to  re-examine  the  calculations  involved  in 
the  preceding  tables,  and  to  re-consider  the  principle 
on  which  they  are  constructed ;  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  error  in  either ;  while  I  am  con- 
firmed in  their  accuracy,  by  simply  adverting  to  the 
experience  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  countries 
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of  the  world,  arid  the  plain  manifestations  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  What  then  become  of  the  "  de- 
monstrations "  so  profusely  put  forth  in  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  the  New  World  thus  doubles  from  internal 
generation  only,  and  that  the  "  evil"  principle  of  po- 
pulation is  about  to  overwhelm  us  in  the  Old  ?  The 
very  term  is  degraded  by  being  so  applied — ^Demon- 
strations !  The.  prophecies  of  the  merest  visionary  are 
infinitely  more  deserving  of  the  name ;  these  may, 
by  chance,  turn  up  truths, — it  is  impossible  those  ever 
should  become  so. 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  accidentally  ad- 
verted to  certain  facts,  which,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  abundantly  corroborate  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  last  table,  and  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is 
founded.  It  was  meant,  as  previously  stated,  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  a  population  where  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  respect  of  reproduction,  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  un- 
restrained by  the  "  preventive  check."  There  is  a 
country  less  distant  than  America,  where  such  is  the 
case ;  where  we  know  of  a  certainty,  that  the  present 
production  exceeds  the  consumption,  and  where  that 
excess  might  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  demand ;  where  marriages  meet  with 
no  obstacles,  and  are,  we  are  assured,  unusually  pro- 
lific, and  where  a  paternal,  though  arbitrary  govern- 
ment fosters,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  mighty  means, 
the  increase  of  its  subjects;  a  country,  moreover, 
which  nature  still  further  favours  by  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  healthiness  with  which  it  is  endowed  : 
an  empire,  in  a  word,  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself 
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acknowledges  as  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  at  least  of  the  Old  World,  in  being 
not  sufficiently  peopled-^I  need  hardly  say,  I  refer  to 
Russia.  Consulting  then  the  census  of  1820,  we  find 
the  population  of  that  empire  belonging  to  the  Greek 
communion  to  be  40,35 1 ,000 ;  the  marriages  amcMigst 
whom  that  year  amounted  to  317,805 ;  the  births,  to 
1,570,399,  and  the  deaths  to  917,680.  I  shall  place 
the  proportions  these  numbers  give  in  connexion 
with  those  of  the  table  last  constructed ;  th^  are 
these ; 


1  Marriaire  in 
fwry 

I  Birtk 
is 

IDeslk 

In  the  Table 

In  Russia 

126^ 

44 

It  need  not  be  observed  how  surprisingly  near  these 
results  are,  not  to  be  precisely  identical,  affording 
therefore  a  mutual  and  decisive  proof  of  correetnets 
in  both  instances.  What  renders  this  uniformity  the 
more  satisfactory  is,  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  aiming  at  these,  or,  indeed,  any  other  precise  pro- 
portions when  I  constructed  the  table ;  and  if  I  had,  I 
should  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  approach 
them  so  closely.  On  the  contrary,  conceiving  that 
the  fecundity  assigned  to  American  marriages  by  the 
author  so  frequently  alluded  to,  might  very  well 
represent,  and  certainly  did  not  fall  short  of,  what 
obtains  in  a  community  favourable  to  increase ;  and 
fixing  on  such  periods  both  of  marriage  and  mortality, 
as  I  supposed  might  probably  prevail  under  such  cir* 
cumstances;  and  moreover,  evolving  in  as  rapid  a 
period  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  law9  of  nature. 
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the  prescribed  number  of  births;  lastly,  taking,  as 
destined  to  become  prolific,  that  proportion  of  the 
latter  which  had  been  already  assigned  to  them,  I 
ooistrQcted  the  caleulation  accordingly.  The  result 
is  gratifying.  The  principle  on  which  the  preceding 
tables  are  cQ9structed  is  thus  fully  sanctioned,  and 
the  utte?  impoasibility  of  the  unfounded  assertions  on 
which  the  rash  and  revolting  theory  I  am  confronting 
is  built,  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
u  collected  from  the  suffirages  of  forty  millions  of 
human  beings,  placed  probably  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  their  multiplication  than  have  often 
been  experienced  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  any 
age  or  country  of  the  world,  excepting  only  on  those 
occasions  when  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  modified  by  the  Power  who  gives 
them,  in  order  to  fulfil  those  designs, — which,  it  appears, 
we  are  now  to  suppose  no  longer  engage  His  attention, 
— of  replenishing  the  earth,  and  proportioning  its  in- 
habitants to  the  space  and  sustentation  provided  for 
them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  THE  GEOMETRICAL  DUPLICATION 
OF    HUMAN   BEINGS;     DEMONSTRATED    BY 
THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY. 

(1)  The  preceding  chapters  having  sufficiently  ex- 
posed the  absurdity  of  the  suppositions  of  the  anti- 
populationists,  regarding  the  possible  periods  of  human 
duplication,  the  present  one  will  shew,  that  however 
much  they  may  amend  their  conjectures  as  to  the  term 
of  those  doublings  on  which  they  may  still  hope  to 
found  their  theory,  the  geometrical  ratio  of  human 
increase  is,  nevertheless,  in  itself,  an  impossibility; 
and  this  I  shall  not  now  demonstrate  by. that  prin- 
ciple of  increase  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  here- 
tofore developed,  and  which  is  reserved  for  consider- 
ation in  the  succeeding  Book  ;  but  by  the  evidence  of 
facts  with  which  all  statistical  writers  have  been  long 
perfectly  familiar,  namely,  the  ratios  of  mortality. 

(2)  These  ratios  are  not  fixed  and  arbitrary,  but  are 
influenced  by  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  po- 
pulation is  condensated.  Thus,  other  circumstances 
being  similar,  the  relative  number  of  deaths  in  a  thinly 
populated,  or  country  district,  is  less  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  towns ;  and  in  towns  of  a  moderate  size 
less  again  than  that  which  exists  in  large  and  popu- 
lous cities. 

(3)  That  these  facts  are  utterly  subversive  of  the 
geometric  theory  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  what  must  be  in- 
stantly apparent.     It  is  almost  as  superfluous  to  pre- 
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sent  any  proofs  of  their  reality,  from  their  being  so 
universally  notorious.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  exhibit  a 
series  of  original  calculations  on  this  point,  but  merely 
present  the  results  at  which  others  have  arrived  who 
have  given  the  subject  their  careful  attention. 

(4)  Susmilch,  so  often  and  so  deservedly  appealed 
to  on  every,  subject  connected  with  population,  thus 
estimates  the  difference  in  the  variable  ratio  of  human 
mortality.  In.  country  places,  he  calculates  the  annual 
proportion  to  be,  1  in  from  40  to  50;  in  moderate 
sized  towns,  1  in  28  to  3 1  ;  in  great  towns,  1  in  24  to 
28^  Dr.  Price's  calculations  are  still  less  favourable 
to  a  crowde(|  population;  his  proportions  of  deaths  are 
varied  thus :  in  the  country,  tj  to  ^ ;  in  moderate 
sized  towns,  ^V  to  r? ;  in  great  towns  and  cities,  iV  or 
■^  to  ^  or  Vt*.  Dr.  Black  arrives  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, by  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  calculation ;  he 
says,  there  is,  ^^  on  an  average,  1  death  annually  out 
"  of  every  five  families  in  cities ;  but  in  country  towns 
"  and  open  districts,  1  in  7,  8,  and  9 ;  and  in  a  few 
"  healthy  places,  1  out  of  every  10  families.^"  Crome, 
who  has  taken  a  wide  view  of  this  subject,  has  divided 
the  states  of  Europe  into  three  classes ;  and,  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  by  the 
preceding  authorities,  has  stated  that  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in  each  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  populousness. 
In  the  richest  and  best  peopled  countries,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  to  those  of  the  country  as 
1  to  3,  he  estimates  the  mortality  as  1  in  30 ;  in  those 
where  there  is  a  middle  state  of  population  and  pro- 
duction, as  1  in  32.  In  the  thinly  peopled  northern 
states,  as  1  in  36, — Susmilch's  proportion*.  These 
results,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society,  are 

'  Sosmfldi,  Gottlich  Ordnung.  '  Black,  Med.  Analysis,  p.  8. 

•  Dr.  Price,  ReTenionary    Payments,    *  Crome,£uropai&cbenStaaten,  p.  127. 
ToLii,p.296. 
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obviously  too  unfavourable,  but  still  the  relative  piro- 
portion  of  mortality  which  they  uniformly  establish,  in 
reference  to  a  scanty  or  a  condensated  population, 
under  circumstances  otherwise  similar,  remains,  and 
fully  establishes  the  point  at  issue. 

(5)  The  same  law  of  mortality  prevails,  ^  it  might 
be  expected  to  do,  in  the  New  World  also.  The  regts^ 
ters  of  the  great  tovnis  of  North  America  bear  full 
testimony  to  this  fact ;  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent,  Humboldt  has  noticed  the  same  circum- 
stance, and  instanced,  in  particular,  the  great  differetice 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Mexico,  compared  with  that 
which  exists  in  the  circumjacent  country  ^ 

(6)  In  a  word,  the  ratio  of  mortality  thus  regulated 
by  the  comparative  density  of  the  population,  in  the 
same  country  and  under  like  circimistances,  is  a  fact 
evidenced  by  all  registers,  and  commented  upon 
by  all  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  subject, 
and  especially  by  every  medical  authority.  The 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  competent  judges 
upon  this  point,  particularly  if  they  have  given  the 
subject  of  medical  statistics  sufficient  attention,  bb 
was  particularly  the  *  case  in  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Short ^  Dr.  Perceval',  and  Dr.  Black.  The  last  of 
these  writers  observes,  in  his  Analysis,  that  **  cttterii 
^'  paribus  J  the  relative  mortality  in  cities  will  bear  a 
*'  proportion  to  their  size*."  We  have  already  seen, 
that  he  stated  the  same  proportion  to  diminish,  where 
the  population  was  less,  that  is,  in  country  places. 
These  facts  contain  the  whole  of  the  data  required 
for  the  present  demonstration. 

(7)  If,  then,  as  mankind  increase,  villi^s  beeotue 

'  Humboldt's  Penonal  Narrative,  Yol.        "Dr.  PerctTal,  Woik%  tqL  U-,   p. 
iL,  p.  86.  324. 

^Dr.Short,NeirOl>flemtioiis,p|i.57.       «Dr.Bliek,Mediaa  Aaalfii^f.  110. 

60,  61.  65. 
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more  numerously  inhabited,  some  of  them  rise  into 
towns,  and  towns  again  enlarge  into  cities,  and  cities 
also  augment  in  populosity,  all  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequem^  of  enlarging  numbers,  which  ever  accu- 
mulate more  rapidly,  in  such  cirdumstances,  in  the 
crowded  than  in  the  country  districts  of  a  nation ;  it 
follows^  as  inevitably,  that  the  general  ratio  of  mortality 
must  increase  as  the  inhabitants  thus  multiply,  other 
things  temaining  the  same.  The  geometrical  ratio  of 
human  increase,  therefore,  is  plainly  an  arithmetical 
impossibility.  No  such  progression  ever  has  existed, 
OT  ever  can  exist,  so  long  as  the  preceding  fact  relative 
to  human  mortality  remains  the  law  of  Nature;  or 
till  an  equal  and  unalterable  proportion  of  deaths, 
under  drcumstances  the  most  opposite,  as  to  popula- 
tion, shall  take  place;  a  supposition,  false  in  itself, 
and  equally  opposed  to  all  past  observation,  and  pre- 
sent experience. 

(8)  It  is  true  that,  within  the  last  half  century, 
a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  duration  of 
human  life  has  taken  place,  and  especially  by  the 
introduction  of  vaccination;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  argue  the  gradual  and  indefinite  elonga- 
tion of  the  term  of  our  existence.  I  much  fear,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  calculations  founded  on  the  data 
famished  during  the  period  in  which  this  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  will  turn  out  to  be  erroneously 
favourable  to  the  expectation  of  life.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  differences  in,  the  proportion  of  mor- 
tality^  comparing  towns  and  country  places  together, 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  already  brought 
forward,  still  exist,  and  are  in  full  operation;  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  tables  in  the  succeeding  Book,  which 
will  incidentally  prove  this  fact,  though  they  were 
constructfed  for  differetit  purposes* 
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(9)  I  niaintain,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  upon  which  his  whole  theory,  and  the  rea- 
sonings and  deductions  which  he  has  connected  with 
it,  are  founded,  namely,  "  that  population,  when 
"  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  every  twenty-five 
"  years,  or  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio V  and 
"  that  a  thousand  millions  are  just  as  easily  doubled, 
"  every  twenty-five  years,  by  the  power  of  population, 
"  as  one  thousand  ^" — is,  as  it  respects  its  natural 
progress,  not  only  erroneous,  but  impossible : — utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  arithmetic,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  that  which  is  as  sure 
and  immutable, — the  law  of  mortality. 

(10)  Perhaps  the  advocates  of  this  favourite  theory 
may  attempt  its  defence,  by  alleging,  that  this  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  resolvable  into  the 
general  checks  to  population,  which  they  have  enume- 
rated. This  would,  however,  be  a  mere  quibble;  as 
well  might  they  describe  death  itself  as  one  of  those 
checks ;  on  the  contrary,  it  forms,  as  modified  by  the 
circumstances  in  question,  (which  must  exist,  while 
human  society  endures,)  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
law  of  population.  If,  however,  such  persist  in  class- 
ing these  modifications  in  the  law  of  mortality,  which 
are  as  sure  and  universal  as  mortality  itself,  under  the 
head  of  one  of  the  three  main  checks  to  population,  it 
must  be  under  that  of  "  vice,"  or  "  misery,"  or,  per- 
haps, both :  "  moral  restraint,"  having  reference  to 
reproduction  only,  and  not  to  dissolution,  is  plainly 
out  of  the  question.  Let  us  then  examine  a  little  into 
this  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be  called. 

(1 1)  First,  increasing  vice  is  not  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  an  accumulating  population,  nor,  as  it 
regards  the  more  heinous   offences,  is  it  its   actual 

*  Maithun,  EsMj  on  PopuUtioo,  p.  5.  •  Ibid,  p.  &. 
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result.  On  the  contrary,  mankind  are  not  more  igno- 
rant merely,  but  more  depraved,  under  otherwise 
similar  circumstances,  when  they  are  more  thinly 
scattered,  than  when  they  are  more  closely  associated. 
The  fact  is  incontrovertible,  and  the  reasons,  into 
which  I  shall  not  enter,  must  be  equally  familiar 
to  the  moralist  and  the  politician.  On  the  othei: 
hand|  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  but  that  pernicious 
pursuits  and  habits  may  be  occasionally,  but  unneces- 
sarily/ introduced  more  into  a  crowded,  than  into  a 
thin  population.  But  after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  on  this  ground,  if  any  be  necessary,  still  it  will 
be  found  that  the  rate  of  mortality  falls  the  heaviest, 
wherever  the  population  is  the  most  dense;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  out  of  an  equal  number  of  indivi- 
duals, taken  from  a  crowded  city,  and  a  country  dis- 
trict, the  same  in  moral  habits,  a  larger  number  of 
deaths  would  occur  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter 
case;  and  this  is  the  argument. 

(12)  Misery,  then,  is  the  only  remaining  check  to 
which  the  greater  degree  of  mortality,  occurring  in  a 
more  condensated  population,  can  be  attributed,  and 
this  is  still  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  former  suppo- 
sition, and  less  needs  a  laboured  refutation.  The 
simple  fact  that,  in  a  prosperous  state  of  society,  the 
towns  increase  in  a  yet  greater  ratio  than  the  country 
places,  and  in  consequence  of  the  resort  of  the  natives 
of  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point,  so  long  as  we  allow  human  beings  to  be 
governed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  propensity  to  shun 
misery  and  seek  happiness.  Nor  can  it  be  argued 
that,  in  thronging  to  the  more  crowded  districts,  they 
err  in  this  respect;  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  fare  better  in  these  situations,  as,  I  must 
repeat,  their  great  increase  from  the  constant  acces- 
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sions  from  the  country  fiiUy  proves.  And,  m  it 
respects  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  whose  place  of 
residence  is  a  matter  purely  of  preference,  it  hardly 
need  be  remarked,  that  their  predilection  for  crowded 
society,  wholly  negatives  the  idea,  that  it  is  identified 
with  a  state  of  comparative  misery*  My  convictions 
are  all  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  man  to  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  gregarious  being;  and 
though  I  am  aware  that  this  propensity,  like  all  his 
others,  may  be  abused  in  its  indulgence,  still,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  eulogiums  pronounced  upon  soli- 
tude, (by  those,  however,  who  are  still  musing  upon, 
and  wishing  to  be  contemplated  by,  as  well  as  occa^ 
sionally  to  mingle  with,  the  crowd,)  society,  even  in 
a  very  advanced  stage,  is  favourable  to  man,  both  as  it 
respects  his  moral  and  his  intellectual  attainments.  In 
my  views  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  society,  I  differ 
from  those  who  trace  it  to  the  consciousness  of  indivi*' 
dual  wants  and  necessities;  I  attribute  it  rather  to  the 
wish  for  mutual  comfort  and  happiness,  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  regard  the  civic  state  as  natural  to  man. 
History  fully  justifies  this  view;  hence,  however 
thinly  any  country  was  peopled  of  old,  its  inhabitants 
were  still,  very  generally,  closely  associated.  And,  1 
confess,  it  has  sometimes  entered  into  my  speculations, 
that  as  something  like  this  state  of  population  may  be 
the  most  natural,  and  as,  in  the  increase  in  its  numbers, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  become  general,  so  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that  it  is  to  such  a  state  of  things  that 
Nature  has  adapted  her  calculations,  whether  of 
human  increase  or  mortality;  never,  however,  con- 
ceding that  it  is  once  resolvable,  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  into  "  misery,"  or  that  check  to  population  which 
is  so  denominated ;  for,  whether  the  animal  of  inteU 
lectual  enjoyments  of  mankind  are  considered,  it  canaot 
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be  doubted  but  that  both  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
more  highly  gratified^  the  more  numerous  and  perma** 
sent  is  their  association^ 

(13)  As  to  the  small  abridgment  in  the  average 
duration  of  life  which  takes  place  in  crowded,  com- 
pared with  solitary,  districts,  that  cannot,  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  interpretation  be  resolved  into  ''  misery/'  On 
any  such  supposition,  the  inhabitants  of  France^  for 
instance,  must  be  melancholy,  because  they  are  not  on 
the  whole  so  long  lived  as  those  of  Norway ;  and  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  indeed,  perfectly  miserable, 
because  they  do  not  survive  to  the  age  of  the  antedi- 
luvians*  Human  happiness  is  never  embittered  by 
any  such  considerations;  and  if,  as  a  modem  philoso* 
pher  has  asserted,  life  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  plea- 
surable sensations,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  Nature, 
by  one  of  those  compensatory  laws  which  run  through 
all  her  operations,  may  crowd  at  least  an  equal  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment  into  the  shorter  span  of  human  exist- 
ence. However  this  may  be,  the  constant  influx  of 
individuals,  of  the  lower  ranks,  from  the  country  into 
towns  and  cities,  with  the  sole  object  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  life,  and  the  voluntary  resort  to  the  latter 
of  those  in  affluence,  and  whose  choice  of  residence, 
therefore^  is  solely  guided  by  the  prospect  of  plea- 
sure, are,  as  before  observed,  decisive  proofs  that  the 
greater  degree  of  mortality  which  prevails  in  these  more 
crowded  resorts,  is  not  resolvable  into  the  check  to  popu- 
lation,—" misery."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  that  the  superior  degree  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment generally  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  cities,  compared  with  the  condition  of  those  in 
country  districts,  without  at  all  adverting  to  any  crimi- 
nal indulgences,  is  itself  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  in 
the  average  term  of  life.     I  might  bring  forward  no 
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mean  authority  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  subject : 
Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Life  and  Death,  asserts,  that 
"  Men  live  longer,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  fare 
^'  less  deliciously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily  exer- 
"  cise;  shorter,  when  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxury 
f  *  and  ease  ^"  But,  it  is  with  the  fact,  as  distinct  fipom 
misery,  with  which  I  have  to  do ;  and  that  is  undoubted. 
(14)  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  lastly,  that 
the  difference  in  these  ratios  of  mortality  falls  princi- 
pally  upon  the  first  stage  of  life,  very  early  infancy. 
Thus,  we  learn  from  Major  Grftbnt^,  Dr.  Short^  Dr. 
Priced  Dr.  Black*,  and  almost  every  writer  who  has 
accurately  attended  to  the  subject,  that,  after  that 
period,  the  chance  of  living,  or  the  duration  of  human 
life,  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  favourable  in  towns 
as  in  country  places.  The  means  of  preserving  the 
real  balance  of  population,  then,  as  far  as  mortality  is 
the  corrective,  is  of  the  most  lenient  character  possible ; 
worthy  of  the  merciful  Being  with  whom  are  the  issues 
of  life  and  death ;  and  by  no  means  resolvable  into  the 
check  to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  Death,  in  the 
initial  period  of  human  existence,  leaves  no  chasm  in 
the  social  system.  The  stroke  may  cause  a  temporary 
pang,  but  does  not  inflict  an  immedicable  wound:  an 
object  of  solace  may  be  abstracted,  but  a  pillar  of  sup* 
port  is  not  broken,  nor  has  the  paternal  roof  fallen 
in,  and  domestic  desolation  ensued.  Nay,  the  loss 
of  an  infant  occasions  a  feeling  distinct  from  misery, 
even  in  the  maternal  bosom;  "The  mother  may  not 
indeed  forget  her  sucking  child,''  but  she  will  remem* 
ber  it  as  surviving  in  a  better  place,  and  "always 

'  Bacon,  Hiitory  of  Life  aod  I>eatb,  *  Dr.  Price,  Rcreniooanr  PaymeDls, 

pp.  20, 21.  Tol.i,  p.241. 

•  Grmunt,   Obwnratioiis  on  the  Bilb  '  Dr.  Black,   Medical  Aoalyaa,  va, 

of  Modality,  p.  63.  20,21. 

'  Dr.  Short,  New  Obtervatiooa,p.  63» 
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beholding  the  face  of  its  heavenly  Father."  The  heart 
thus  becomes  at  once  softened  and  elevated,  and, 
instead  of  being  lacerated,  feels  solaced  at  the  recol- 
lection of  an  event  which,  generally  speaking,  every 
family  has  to  experience,  though  those  in  the  situa- 
tions I  have  been  describing,  in  somewhat  larger 
proportions.  But,  I  forget  that  I  am  arguing  with 
a  theory,  which  regards  not  these  feelings;  which 
pronounces  infant  existence  worthless  to  society,  and 
which  has  insulted  the  matrons  of  the  country,  as 
ihose  who  only  gratify  selfish  propensities,  when,  in 
obeying  the  dictates  of  Nature  and  of  God,  they  gave 
to  their  country  its  glory  and  its  defence!  But,  I  will 
not  give  full  utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  a  systeni 
which  generates  such  views  and  such  principles. 

(15)  In  conclusion ;  I  repeat  that  the  varying  ratios 
of  mortality  which  have  always  existed,  and  which  still 
continue  to  prevail  in  different  degrees  of  population, 
differences  totally  distinct  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  checks  whether  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
vice,  misery,  or  moral  restraint,  are  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  geometrical  ratio  of  human  increase,  and  of 
all  the  deductions  founded  on  so  fallacious  and  impos- 
sible a  theory.  In  proceeding  to  detect  other  arith- 
metical errors  of  the  same  system,  I  shall  next  shew 
what  might  occasion,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
rate  of  increase  alleged ;  a  cause,  however,  of  which 
the  anti-populationists  have  been  anxious  to  deny  the 
existence ;  or,  at  least,  to  dispute  the  effect, — I  mean 
Emigration^ 
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or  TBS  SFFSGTS  QF  BMIOHATION  Otf  THl  JMCBMABM 

OF  POPUUlTIOlf . 

(1)    As  the  sole  proofii  of  the  existence  of  the  geooMtrie 
ratios  of  human  increase,  on  which  the  theory  of  enpep- 
fecundity  is  founded,  are  said  to  be  derived  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  America,  and  as  the  slowest  of  ihmn  is 
supposed  to  be  established  upon  the  {nrogressive  aug^ 
mentation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  entire  country,  it 
became  essential  that  the  demonstration,  as  it  is  ediad, 
should  be  guarded  by  an  assertion  of  a  most  extraofdi- 
nary  nature,  namely,  that  with  respect  to  such  increase 
emigration  is  quite  ^^  immaterial."   The  recent  and  well 
known  origination  of  those  settlements;  theiv  annaal 
history  from  that  period  to  the   present  hour;  the 
evidence  the  very  structure  of  society  there  afibidi, 
together  with  the  local,  and  even  domestic  knowledgiOi 
not  only  in  every  part  of  the   British  islands,  bat 
throughout  Europe,  (of  which  they  have  now  becone 
the  colony,)  of  these  vast  and  constant  depoptations, 
are  wholly  disregarded.     Emigration  is  pronounced  by 
the  ^^  Philosophers  of  Europe,"  advocates  of  the  pie* 
vailing  principle  of  population,  to  be  ^^  immaterial,** 
and  the  idea  is  too  flattering  to  the  patriots  of  AmerieSi 
not  to  be  eagerly  adopted  by  them ;  and  ^*  when  d^y 
do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful ;"— miraculous 
indeed,  it  may  well  be  called,  in  this  instance,  invest- 
ing, as  it  does,  mankind  with  a  faculty  of  increase 
which,  I  trust,  it  has  been  already  proved;  involves  a 
series  of  physical  impossibilities. 
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(2)  Amongst  the  many  singular  circumstances  con^ 
nected  with  this  argument,  these  are  not  the  least  sur- 
prisin^-^that  regarding  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
have,  within  a  few  generations  past,  sprung  from  emi- 
gration solely,  emigration  should  be  pronounced  im- 
material ;  and  that  while  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prolificness  in  the  human  race  is  attempted  to  be 
deduced  from  the  increase  of  the  native  population, 
that  of  these  enugrrants  is  often  either  wholly  disre- 
garded, OP  its  effects  as  much  as  possible  evaded,  by 
pieseiiting  its  increments  in  short  terms  only,  and 
therein  all  but  entirely  concealing  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  continued  accumulation.  These  circumstances 
have,  indeed,  been  already  attended  to  ;  so  have  like- 
wise the  following:  but  while  assertions,  however 
unfinuided,  are  made,  by  constant  and  confident  repe- 
tition, to  stand  for  demonstrations,  the  proofs  of  their 
fallacy  may  be  occasionally  iterated.  That  there  are 
only  10,000  emigrants  annually  added  to  the  American 
population  I  totally  disbelieve ;  but  as  the  number  may, 
after  all,  be  made  a  matter  of  debate,  the  denial  will  not 
now  be  farther  persisted  in :  but  that  that  number,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  3  per  cent,  upon  it,  is  '^  immate- 
rial,'* is,  without  dispute,  one  of  the  most  egregious  mis- 
takes ever  made.  It  has  been  already  stated,  and  may 
be  very  properly  repeated  here,  that  an  annual  acces- 
si^mof  10,000,  with  3  per  cent,  increase  thereon,  would, 
in  a  single  century,  amount  to  6,752,666  out  of  the 
7,861,710  white  inhabitants  which  the  United  States 
contained  in  1820,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
number  :  extended  a  very  few  years  further,  it  would 
absorb  the  whole.  Mr.  Malthus  has,  indeed,  only 
commenced  his  calculation,  relative  to  this  annual 
emigration,  with  the  year  1782^ ;  but  I  think  it  will 

^  Malthas,  Essay  on  Population;  p.  339,  note. 
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be  quite  ad  difficult  for  him  to  persuade  the  historian 
that  emigration  first  began  at  that  period,  as  to  convince 
the  arithmetician,  that  even  if  calculated  only  thence, 
such  an  addition,  increasing  as  he  admits,  can  have 
been  "  immaterial,"  whoever  may  attempt  demonstra- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

(3)  Still  more  surprising  is  the  blunder  fallen  into, 
and  which  has  likewise  been  already  noticed,  that 
because  a  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  consist  of 
males,  that  circumstance  "  must  very  greatly  reduce 
"  the  number  from  which  any  increase  ought  to  be  cal- 
^'  culated^"  The  fact  is  admitted,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  and  recorded  by  all  writers  who  have 
adverted  to  the  subject,  from  Dr.  Franklin  downwards, 
and,  indeed,  long  before  his  time*;  but,  then,  the  de- 
duction is  not  only  not  true,  but,  as  has  been  so  fire*" 
quently  shewn  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  speculations 
of  our  anti-populationists,  the  very  reverse  is  the  plain, 
obvious,  and  undeniable  fact,  as  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  American  writers  themselves ^  And 
how  is  it  possible  it  should  be  otherwise?  This  great 
majority  of  males,  it  follows  of  necessity,  must  consist 
of  unmarried  males ;  and  it  is,  furthermore,  as  certain 
as  common  observation  and  the  authority  of  all 
writers  on  the  subject  can  make  it,  that  these  unmar- 
ried males  are  principally  composed  of  "  young  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,"  who  proceed  to  America,  "  marry, 
and  settle*."  Now  as,  according  to  the  American  cen- 
suses, there  happens  to  be  an  excess  of  females, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  26,  as  Dr.  Seybert  has 


*  Bocj.  Brit.,  Stqiplement,  vol.  vi ,  p.    bert'i  SUtiitict,  p.  29.      nr.  JSol 
^10-  American  Phil.   Traiuactioiit,  vol 

*  Grmuat,  OU.  on  the  BUli  of  Mor-    p.  135. 
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Fajmenta,n)l.u,  p.264.    Ibid.,  p.  33X  p.  249. 

Warden,  Statistical,  &e.  Account  of  the  *  See  Dr.  Franklin,  toL  ii.  pp.  I5f, 
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aotjced,  in  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  before  us, 
(though,  owing  to  the  Very  nature  of  the  emigration  we 
are  considering,  so  much  smaller  an  exc6ss  than  in  any 
other  country,)  and,  moreover,  while  these  young  men 
are  not,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  interdicted  from 
taking  linto  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land ;  nor,  in  a  country  represented  as  an  universally 
manying  one,  being  very  likely  to  submit  voluntarily 
to  the  preventive  check,  from  the  supposed  tyranny 
of  which  in  Europe  they  have  escaped;  what  is  to 
hinder  them  being  as  prolific  as  an  equal  number, 
taking  the  entire  community  together?  or,  rather,  what 
can  prevent  them  becoming  incomparably  more  so? 
The  passion  between  the  sexes,  which,  it  seems,  may 
be  represented  as  a  fixed  algebraical  quantity^  will 
produce  its  inevitable  results  between  parties  thus 
introduced  to  each  other;  or,  to  express  the  conse- 
quences in  the  somewhat  more  striking  language  of  a 
competent  judge  in  this  matter,  "  They  will  toge- 
ther;— clubs  cannot  part  them*."  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  clear,  that  a  hundred  of  such  emigrants  marrying 
within  a  year  of  their  arrival,  would  add  more  than  a 
hundred  times  as  many  weddings,  to  those  annually 
taking  place  in  the  co\yitry,  as  an  equal  number  of 
individuals  taken  promiscuously  from  the  entire  popu- 
lation, in  which,  generally  speaking,  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred  annually  marry.  Every  part  of  the  preced- 
ing statements  is  plainly  true ;  but,  however  modified, 
it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  emigrants, 
consisting,  as  they  do,  of  a  great  majority  of  males, 
and  those  "  the  most  active  and  vigorous,"  to  avail 
myself  of  Dr.  Seybert's  terms,  should  be  otherwise  than 
&r  more  prolific  than  an  equal  number  taken  indiscri- 

^  MalthtiSi  Essay  on  Population,  p.  347.  '  Shakspeare. 
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minately  from  an  entire  community^  inevitably  con* 
taining  a  due  proportion  of  that  advanced  age  which  hag 
survived  the  tftrm  of  prolificneas ;  of  that  infancy  which 
is  far  removed  from,  and  in  ao  many  cases  destined  never 
to  attain  tO)  that  period  ;  of  that  imbecility  which  is 
incapacitated  for  reproduction ;  and  of  that  sickness,  in 
all  its  variety  of  forms,  which,  in  a  great  plurality  of 
caseS)  pushes  h\unan  beings  to  the  grave  long  before 
the  natural  period  of  life  is  fully  accomplished. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  annual 
prolificness  of  a  given  number  of  emig^rants  would  not 
equal  that,  upon  the  like  amount  of  individuals,  taken 
indifferently  from  a  community  thus  constituted :  but 
with  an  affectation  of  candour  and  moderation  assumed 
on  these  occasions,  as  previously  remarked  upon,  it  is^ 
nevertheless,  allowed  as  a  gratuitous  concession,  that  it 
may  be  so  calculated ;  and  3  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
therefore  propounded  as  the  accession  to  both ;  whereas 
it  is  an  increment  equally  false  in  both  cases,  though 
erring  in  contrary  extremes.  Were  it  a  possible  ratio, 
as  applied  to  an  entire  population,  it  would  multiply 
it  into  unsustainable  numbers ;  but,  as  the  limit  of  the 
feproductive  principle,  calculated  on  the  select  and 
prolific  part  of  it,  it  would  speedily  consign  the  human 
race  to  annihilation.  The  time  consumed  in  exposing 
such  palpable  absurdities  must,  to  the  plainest  appre^ 
hension,  have  appeared  already  wholly  mispent. 

(4)  Taking,  then,  10,00Q,  the  number  constantly 
assigned  by  the  writers  I  am  opposing,  as  the  annual 
amount  of  American  emigration,  without,  however^  for 
one  moment  crediting  that  it  at  all  approaches  the  wmi 
amount ;  the  next  inquiry  is,  to  what  extent,  on  tb^ 
lowest  calculations,  such  an  accession  would  influenefc 
the  population  of  that  country.  Any  exact  results  are 
certainly  unattainable ;  but  the  most  moderate  compu- 
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tations  that  can  posaibly  be  adopted,  will  abundantly 
suffice  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  strange  but  confi-> 
dent  as0ertion,  that  the  very  source  whence  American 
population  solely  sprang,  and  by  which  it  has  been 
perpetually  replenished,  has,  nevertheless,  no  effect 
tipon  its  vast  and  increasing  augmentation. 

(6)  The  description  of  persons,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  increase  is  concerned,  of  these  10,000,  at  least  the 
proportion  of  the  two  sexes,  which  almost  indicates  it^ 
I  will  take  from  the  article  in  the  work  I  have  been 
latterly  referring  to :  in  this  it  is  said,  that  of  7001 
persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  a  given 
time,  1969  only  were  females  S  which  proportion  would 
give,  m  10,000  individuals,  7202  males,  and  2798  fe- 
males, or  an  excess  of  the  former  sex  of  4404,  who^ 
therefore,  cannot  any,  or,  at  least,  very  few  of  them,  be 
married,  and  who  precisely  answer  to  that  description 
of  persons  of  whom  the  emigrants  are  represented  as 
being  so  generally  composed.  These,  notwithstanding 
the  interdict  in  the  article  under  notice,  would  un- 
doubtedly affect  American  increase ;  they  would  marry, 
and  if  so,  it  is  plain  that,  to  the  extent  of  this  majority, 
they  must  of  necessity  marry  American  females :  we 
will,  however,  assign  upwards  of  400  of  them  to 
various  accidents  and  to  the  operation  of  the  preventive 
check,  or  perpetual  celibacy ;  they  would  then  increase 
by  upwards  of  4000  the  annual  weddings  of  the  United 
States.     But  we  have  still  2798  males,  and  as  many 

1  Hw  aboM  tUtemait  rivet  a  smaUer  on    any  tiippomtioQ,  muft  have  bean 

proportion  of  males  than  I  have  usually  males.   Ibe  number,  then,  of  males  was 

•sen,  and  as  such  I  take  it  in  preference  618S,  and  of  females,  1979,  or,  calcu- 

|b  olhai  a^jually  authentic,  as  my  wish  lated  on   10,000,  the  males  would  ba 

is  to  avoid  exaggerated  conclusions.  For  7575,  and  the  females,  2425  ;  propor- 

twiani  II,  it  is  stated,  that,  in  the  year  tions  which,  if  adopted  in  preference  to 

1823,  81 70  persons  arrived  as  nassen^rs  those  in  the  text,  would  greatly  heighten 

ia  ttie  Uaited  States,  of  wtiom  5243  the  conclusions  to  which  the  latter  lead, 
were  men,  1034  women,  and  1889  whose         See  Journal  dcs  Voyages,  Sep.  24, 
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females,  to  dispose  of ;  and  however  we  may  do  this 
consistently  with  any  conjectures  at  all  reasonable,  it 
will  not  be  found  to  vary  the  calculation  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  If  we  assume  that  they  consist  partly 
of  1399  married  couples,  taking  out  with  them  two 
children  each,  and  destined  to  produce  other  two  in 
America,  one  and  a  half  of  which  latter  shall  survive 
to  marry,  then  these  couples  will  of  course  add  in  effect 
to  the  general  prolificness  of  that  country,  as  already 
calculated,  just  one  half  their  number  to  that  of  the  mar* 
riages  of  the  year  in  which  they  land,  making,  therefore, 
a  further  addition  to  the  4000,  of  G99.  It  cannot  be 
objected  that  some  of  these  married  couples  may  die 
before  they  have  furnished  the  remaining  number  of 
children  assigned  to  them ;  for  such  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  be  the  case  respecting  the  marriages 
of  native  Americans ;  and  the  prolificness  given  to  them 
has  been  already  calculated  on  the  general  average, 
includuig,  amongst  other  considerations,  premature 
mortality.  This  objection,  therefore,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  wliich  occurs  to  me  as  very  likely  to  be  made, 
totally  fails.  Lastly,  we  have  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
an  annual  addition  of  2798  children  upon  the  foregoing 
computation.  These  must  be  presumed  to  have  almost 
universally  survived  the  imminent  perils  of  early  in- 
fancy, before  they  were  carried  to  so  great  a  distance ; 
the  two  given  in  this  instance,  therefore,  will  represent 
a  larger  proportion  of  births  in  each  case,  as  including 
those  who  have  not  survived ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose 
that  of  these  two,  one  and  a  half  would,  on  the  whole, 
survive  to  marry  in  the  adopted  country  of  their  parents^ 
we  obtain  the  measure  of  prolificness  already  assigned 
to  marriages  througliout  the  United  States,  and  whick 
such  a  class  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering  is  not 
likely  to  fall  short  of;  indeed,  emigrants  have  always 
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been  remarked  as  very  prolific,  as  well  as  long  lived ; 
the  latter  fact  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  a  select 
class,  the  former,  which  more  concerns  the  subject,  will 
be  partly  illustrated  hereafter.  On  these  last  presump- 
tions, therefore,  the  children  taken  out  to  America 
would  occasion  1049  additional  marriages  there.  In 
effect,  therefore,  10,000  emigrants  would  cause,  at  the 
leaiBt,  5478  additional  marriages  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  regularly  and  annually ;  for  it  must  be  observed, 
that,  as  the  amount  of  this  annual  emigration  is  gfiven 
as  stationary,  the  average  results  would  be  uniform ; 
the  anticipated  marriages  of  the  emigrant  children  of 
the  current  year  being  balanced  by  the  substitution  of 
an  equal  number  belonging  to  the  preceding  ones,  and 
any  supposed  delay  in  the  marriages  of  some  of  the 
sii^le  adults  being  similarly  compensated. 

(6)  The  number  of  annual  marriages,  during  the 
period  fixed  upon  as  that  in  which  these  ten  thousand 
have  emigrated,  t.  e.,  from  1782  to  the  date  of  the  last 
eensus,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compute,  with  a  pre- 
cision sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  mean  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  this  period,  must  be  first 
estimated.  Warden  states  them  to  have  been,  in  1780, 
2,051,000,  including  the  slave  population,  amounting, 
at  that  period,  probably  to  at  least  half  a  million  ^ 
Still,  resigning,  and  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  advan- 
tages my  argument  might  fairly  claim,  I  will  assume 
them  to  have  then  amounted,  exclusively  of  the  latter, 
to  two  millions.  The  free  white  population  of  1790 
was,  according  to  Seybert,  3,093,111;  the  census  of 
1800  gives  the  total  of  the  same  description  of  per- 
sons at  4,309,656;  of  1810,  at  5,862,093;  and  of 
1820,  at  7,861,710:  which  five  enumerations  will  give 
4,625,314,  as  the  average  of  the  population  throughout 

*  Warden,  Statistical,  &c.  Account  of  America,  vol  iii.,  p.  229. 
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the  whole  term;  or,  in  fact,  exceeding  it,  if  the  increase 
were  equable  during  each  of  the  terms,  for  a  reason 
familiar  to  the  arithmetician;  but  the  difference  has 
not  been  calculated,  as  it  would  be,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  unnecessary  to  affect  so  great  a  degree  of  pre« 
cision;  and,  especially  as  it  would,  in  most  instanceSf 
make  me  appear  too  scrupulously  exact  in  favour  of 
iny  own  conclusions.  I  have,  therefore,  usually  declined 
all  such  minute  advantages  in  constructing  my  general 
proofs, 

(7)  The  utmost  probable  amount  of  annual  mar* 
riages  that  would  take  place  in  this  number  of  inha<* 
bitants,  may  be  obtained  with  as  little  difficulty,  and 
certainly  with  exactness  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  If  we  fix  upon  two-and'twenty,  as  the  age  at 
which  the  males  of  America  marry,  and,  moreover,  make 
them  all  to  marry,  without  exception,  we  shall  probably 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  geometric  theory  in  these 
respects.  Turning,  then,  to  Table  LI.,  at  the  end  erf 
this  Book,  in  which  the  American  census  of  1820  is 
distributed  into  annual  divisions,  and,  as  regularly  as 
I  knew  how  to  do  it,  consistently  with  the  numbers  g^ven 
in  its  actual  divisions,  we  find  that  there  are,  in  every 
20,000  of  the  population,  1 86  males  of  that  age,  which 
would  render  it  barely  possible  for  1  in  107*^  of  the 
entire  inhabitants  to  marry  at  the  period  mentioned;  a 
result  very  different  from  the  suppositions  indulged  in 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others ;  of  which  more  hereafter* 
The  mean  population,  during  the  period  before  referred 
to,  being  4,025,314,  that  number,  divided  by  107 J6^ 
will  of  course  give  the  annual  marriages  which  can 
have  taken  place  in  America,  under  the  g^ven  circuni* 
stances:  that  quotient  is  43,026.  It  may  be  said^  tknt 
the  proportion  of  marriages  ought  to  be  increased^  by 
adding  to  the  number  the  second  and  third  ones  which 
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would  take  place :  when  it  ia  recollected,  however, 
that  (mt  emigrants  are  quite  as  likely  to  form  these 
subsequent  connexions  as  the  natives,  and  that,  if  the 
proportion  of  these  be  added  at  all,  it  must  be  added 
to  each,  the  rectification,  it  will  be  instantly  seen,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry,  and  cannot 
affect  the  relative  proportions  required. 

(S)  The  annual  marriages,  caused  by  emigration, 
being  5748,  and  those  taking  place  in  the  native  popu- 
lation, being  49,026,  it  follows  that  the  former  are  to 
the  latter,  as  100  to  748,  or  rather  more  than  one  in  7^^ 
on  the  whole. 

(9)  Now,  to  maintain  that  an  annual  addition,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  in  7i  to  the  marriages  of  a  commu* 
nity  would  be  immaterial  to  its  growth,  is  manifestly 
absurd ;  but,  to  suppose  that  the  addition  would  only 
augmmit  the  regular  increase  in  that  proportion,  would 
be  equally,  though  not  so  obviously,  erroneous.  The 
emigrants,  compared  with  the  natives,  giving  so  much 
lai^er  a  proportion  of  their  numbers  to  the  reproduc- 
tive class,  and,  conversely,  augmenting,  by  a  so  much 
imaller  one,  the  non-productive,  would  alter,  and 
evidently  accelerate,  the  increase  on  the  whole  beyond 
what  the  addition  in  question  seems,  at  first,  to  indi- 
cate.  As  a  very  little  consideration  will  render  this  fact 
perfectly  clear ;  and,  more  especially,  as  it  is  about  to 
be  still  ftirther  proved  and  illustrated  by  figures,  longer 
time  will  not  be  spent  in  mere  verbal  explanations. 

(10)  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew,  by  means  of  actual 
calculation,  the  necessary  effect  which  a  comparatively 
small  accession  of  marriages  has  upon  the  increase  of 
a  community  at  large.  And,  as  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  number  of  emigrants  arbitrarily  awarded  by  our 
theorists,  though  it  has  been  distinctly  proved,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  how  much  it  falls  short  of  that 
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warranted  and  demanded  by  truth  and  fact ;  so,  after 
having  made  the  preceding  computation  upon  thai 
number,  I  will  still  (to  silence  all  disputes)  recede  fitMn 
them,  and  present  a  series  of  calculations  still  further 
within  the  warranty  of  truth ;  it  being,  as  before  ob* 
served,  less  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  to 
calculate  the  exact  eifects  of  emigration,  than  to  prove 
that,  under  the  circumstances  contemplated,  they  must 
be  as  vast  as  they  are  certain. 

(  (11)  The  construction  of  the  last  table  in  the  Third 
(Chapter  suggested  the  subject  of  this,  and  furnishes 
the  demonstration  which  follows.  If  that  table  truhfi 
ej^press  the  increase  from  two  couples,  year  by  year^ 
during  the  whole  term  it  embraces,  the  increase  upon 
any  additional  marriages,  or  proportions  of  marriages, 
that  may  be  interpolated  therein,  may  be  obtained  for. 
any  term  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  period^ 
Thus,  commencing  in  the  year  1 ,  and  terminating  ia 
206,  the  two  marriages  that  take  place  in  the  first 
year,  have  produced,  by  the  last,  180^  descendants; 
in  the  year  150,  they  have  given  79+  only;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  were. two  marriages  added  to  the  table, 
in  the  year  56,  being  similarly  prolific,  they  would^ 
by  the  year  206,  (which  gives  the  like  term  of  160 
years,)  have  also  produced  79i,  making  the  total,  at  the 
termination  of  the  table,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
addition,  260i^,  instead  of  108^ ;  had  the  acces- 
sion been  that  of  one  marriage  instead  of  two,  the  sum 
total,  in  the  year  206,  would  have  been  only  half  as 
much  augmented,  t.  e.  by  39i,  and  would  then  have 
amounted  to  220VW  only;  and  so  proportionably  for 
any  other  addition.  This  method  of  computing  the 
increase  upon  any  extraneous  additions  to  a  popula- 
tion, otherwise  advancing  by  procreation  only,  it  is 
hoped,  is  equally  clear  and  incontrovertible. 
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(12)  The  following  table,  having  been  constructed 
previously  to  the  preceding  calculation,  regarding  the 
proportion  which  10,000  emigrants  would  add  to 
AfiMman  marriages,  they  were,  in  two  of  the  columns, 
tdcen  at  a  tenth  only,  and  that  proportion  extended 
to  the  entire  term,  in  two  difierent  methods,  both  of 
whidi)  as  will  be  apparent  on  the .  slightest  exami- 
aatimi,  must  give  results  erring  greatly  in  deficiency. 
The  first,  which  equally  distributes  the  sum  of  that 
tenth  throughout  the  whole  period,  (which  is  divided 
into  short  and  equal  terms,)  evidently  falls  far  short  of 
the  relative  number  of  weddings,  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  emigration,  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  American  colonization,  and  must  like- 
wise greatly  underrate  those  which  have  been  added 
in  the  later  ones,  from  the  same  cause ;  as,  if  the 
preceding  computations  be  correct,  it  would  allow 
only  between  three  and  four  thousand  emigrants  as 
the  amount  of  the  annual  accessions  for  the  last  44 
years.  The  other,  which  adds  one  tenth  to  every 
marriage  throughout,  while  it  gives  so  much  smaller  a 
part  of  those  accessions. which  certainly  took  place  in 
the  first  periods  of  American  history,  still  does  not 
eome  up  to  the  proportion  that  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  prevail  at  present,  and  would  give,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  44  years,  less  than  8000  annual 
emigrations.  Both  methods,  therefore,  are  necessa- 
rily very  deficient  in  representing  the  results  which 
emigration  must  certainly  have  produced  on  the  popu- 
lation; but  even  that  which  is  the  farthest  from  the 
reality  will  give  an  addition,  as  will  be  shortly  seen, 
any  thing  rather  than  "  immaterial." 

(13)  But  the  addition  to  the  marriages  of  America, 
as  produced  by  emigration,  must  be  made  on  a  prin- 
ciple dissimilar  to  both  the  preceding  ones,  in  order 
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to  manifest  and  confirm  the  real  fact  regarding  these 
accessions.     If  we  fix  upon  so  low  a  proportion  as  one 
tenth  of  the  marriages  as  produced  by  these  foreig^ii 
additions  at  the  present  time;  which,  as  has  be^i 
before  observed,  supposes  them  to  amount  to  less  than 
8000  annually,  (I  perceive  I  have  given  iV  only  in  one 
of  the  columns  in  the  last  three  sections  of  the  ensuing 
table,)  the  farther  we  trace  back  the  history  of  the 
colonies,   the  smaller   is  their  population,  and  the 
proportion  of  emigrant  marriages  must  consequently 
greatly  enlarge,  till  at  length  we  arrive  at  a  period^ 
when  nearly  all  of  them  must  have  been  thus  ocos« 
sioned,  and  finally  the  whole  of  them,  literally  speak« 
ing,  were  the  union  of  parties  bom  elsewhere.     In 
conformity  with  this  undeniable  fact,  I  have,  there* 
fore,  lastly  calculated  the  efiect  of  an  addition  €i 
emigrant  marriages,  regulated  on  this  principle,  com« 
mencing  with  as  low  a  proportion  as  ^  part  of  the 
whole,  and  continuing  that  backwards  for  three  seo^ 
tions,  and  afterwards  for  two  successive  sections  each^ 
increasing  it  to  tV,  *,  h  h  f  >  h  h  i>  h  and  in  the  first 
two,  adding  an  equal  number.     I  am  not  so  sure  that 
this  may  not  overrate  the   proportion  of  marriages 
thus  occasioned,  in  some  periods  of  the  table,  as  I  am 
that  in  others,  and  particularly  in  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the   whole  term,  that  proportion  is  greatly 
underrated;  but,  again  disclaiming  any  pretence  to 
scrupulous  exactness  on  this  occasion,  this  method  alto 
will  exemplify,  and  perhaps  more  correctly  than  the 
others,  the  efiect  emigration  has  unquestionably  had 
upon  American  population ;   as  it  is  evidently  calca« 
lated  on  a  principle  more  consistent  with  its  history. 
I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  should  the  demon- 
strators of  the  geometric  theory  select  short  periods 
from  any  of  these  calculations,  and  especially  firom 
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that  last  mentioned,  by  which  to  shew  these  acces- 
sions as  immaterial,  I  shall  not  only  rebut  the  indue* 
tion,  by  repeating  what  has  been  already  advanced  in 
proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  such  a  method,  but 
retract  all  that  has  been  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
ment,  respecting  the  limited  extent  of  emigration,  and 
demand,  as  I  am  fully  warranted  in  doing,  for  years 
together,  many  times  the  amount  at  which  it  has  been 
stated. 

(14)  The  ensuing  table,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  in  the  Third  Chapter,  presents,  in  the  first 
column,  equal  divisions  of  nine  years  each,  except^ 
ing  the  last,  which  has  eight  only:  the  second,  the 
middle  year  of  each,  which,  deducted  from  206,  the 
last  date  in  the  table,  gives,  of  course,  the  remaining 
years,  during  which  the  increase  on  any  additions 
that  are  to  be  made  to  the  marriages  must  be  calcu- 
lated; and  the  terms,  thus  obtained,  appear  in  the 
third  column.  In  the  fourth  are  given,  in  their 
respective  terms,  the  actual  marriages  which  occur  in 
the  before  mentioned  table,  as  resulting  from  the  two 
original  couples.  In  the  fifth,  is  found  the  increase 
on  those  marriages,  according  to  the  same  table,  for  a 
period  equal  to  the  term  expressed  in  the  third 
column,  and  which  constantly  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  calculation.  In  the  sixth  column  are  placed  the 
fractional  proportions  of  the  marriages  arising  from 
emigration,  compared  with  the  rest ;  commencing,  as 
before  explained,  with  the  supposition  of  their  being 
equal,  and  of  their  diminishing,  till,  at  the  termination, 
they  are  abated  to  -^,  which  proportions  are  reduced 
in  the  seventh  column  to  actual  numbers.  In  the  eighth, 
is  the  increase  upon  these  additions,  computed,  for 
the  terms  specified,  according  to  the  table.  In  the 
ninth  column^  a  less  addition  is  made  to  the  marriages^ 
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amounting,  on  the  whole,  to  only  one  tenth  part  of  the 
entire  number;  and  this  addition  is  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  several  divisions,  without  any  reference 
to  the  marriages  that  otherwise  take  place  in  each — 
the  proportion  in  the  last  being  reduced  so  as  to 
correspond  with  its  shorter  duration.  The  tenth 
column  gives  the  effect  of  such  accessions  on  the 
natural  increase.  The  eleventh  column  makes  only 
the  same  total  addition  to  the  marriages,  as  the  for- 
mer,  but  does  so  by  increasing,  by  iV,  the  number  of 
marriages  as  they  occur  in  the  table.  The  twelfth^ 
and  last,  gives  the  results  of  this  method  also. 
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(15)  To  apply  the  preceding  calculations  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  made ;  and  to  commence  with  the 
last,  and,  as  it  respects  increase,  the  least  favourable 
computation.  Few,  it  ii  presumed,  after  what  kas 
been  advanced,  will  assert  that  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  marriages  of  the  United  States  are  occasioned  by 
emigration,  at  present ;  most  certainly  there  are  none 
who  can  suppose  such  was  the  case  upwards  of  200 
years  ago.  But,  one-tenth  added  to  the  number  of 
marriages  which  occur  in  the  table,  as  resulting  from 
natural  generation,  and,  in  a  manner  which  necessarily 
renders  them  the  least  productive,  instead  of  increasing 
the  number  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  term  by  one 
tenth  only,  makes  upwards  of  seven-fold  that  addition. 
The  97Hijf  marriages  which  have  occurred  between 
the  years  1  and  206,  give,  at  the  latter  period,  180^j(|^ 
persons  as  in  actual  existence;  O^^oV  extra  marriages 
added,  as  explained,  produce  by  that  time,  140i^%^, 
which,  added  to  the  former,  make  321  Jli'^^.  Even  this 
evidently  deficient  computation  proves,  then,  that 
emigration  is  '^  immaterial ''  to  American  increase,  just 
so  far  as  the  difi'erence  between  the  numbers  180  and 
321  may  be  so  regarded. 

(16)  But  the  addition  of  this  tenth,  as  given  in  the 
10th  column,  is  more  conformable  to  the  fact  to  be 
illustrated,  though  it  will  be  still  inadequate  to  pre- 
sent the  result  in  its  proper  magnitude.  Its  effect,  so 
calculated,  is  to  add  to  the  same  IBO^oVv  pertonsy 
who,  as  before  stated,  were  the  product  of  internal 
generation  only,  during  the  term  in  questioHt  other 
206^o%V  making  the  total  AAliSSn,  or,  between  two 
and  three  times  the  natural  amount  of  the  population* 
Accordinpr  to  this  second  method  of  computation,  then, 
which  is  still,  evidently,  far  within  the  truth  in  all 
respeots,  is  emigration  ^'  immaterial''? 
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(17)  Lastly,  tlie  eflfect,  according  to  the  8th  column, 
of  an  emigration  which  would  add,  during  the  200 
years,  2liiiff  marriages,  to  the  97iM  which  take 
phce  independently  of  it,  and  at  the  intervals  and  in 
the  proportions  already  explained,  would  be  that  of 
nismg  the  population  from  ISOj^ifi^,  the  number  pro- 
duced by  "procreation  only,"  to  816t#At;  or,  between 
four  and  five-fold  i  and,  even  in  this  last  computation, 
the  interpolated  marriages,  as  referrible  to  American 
itatisticB,  are  manifestly  too  few,  in  some  of  the  first, 
wad  in  several  of  the  last,  sections,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  respecting  those  in  the  intermediate  ones. 

(18)  It  is  on  the  whole,  therefore,  quite  clear  that 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  such  additions  to 
the  marriages  in  the  table  of  natural  increase,  as  given 
In  the  preceding  chapter,  as  would,  very  accurately, 
double  its  numbers  every  twenty-five  years ;  that  such 
additions  would  not  be  required  to  be  large  ;  though, 
eompared  with  those  in  the  preceding  table,  they  would 
have  to  be  increased  somewhat  in  a  few  of  the  last 
secticms,  which  would  certainly  render  them  more  con- 
sistent with  the  existing  facts,  in  relation  to  America : 
but  I  shall  pursue  these  computations  no  further,  as, 
in  the  cavils  that  might  be  raised,  about  some  of  the 
facts  which  must  be  then  distinctly  advanced,  the  main 
design  of  the  present  argument  might,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  to  demonstrate  that 
eomparatively  small  constant  accessions  to  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  have  an  effect  upon  its  increase  to 
an  extent  which  could  not  be  imagined,  and,  certainly, 
would  not  be  credited,  without  their  being  demon- 
strated by  actual  calculation :  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  done. 

(19)     Nothing  then  can  be  clearer  than  the  conclu- 
sions suggested  by  the  connected  results  of  this  and 
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the  preceding  chapter,  or  more  fatal  to  the  priiici|J 
opposed  throughout.  The  sole  demonstration  advaiice 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  geometric  theory,  even  i 
its  slowest  ratio  of  increase,  is  avowedly  derived  hm 
the  progress  of  American  population.  That  increase) « 
stated  to  us,  may,  under  certain  necessary  limitaticMU 
already  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  b 
taken  as  substantially  correct ;  but  whether  it  be  almoi 
wholly  the  result  of  internal  generation,  or  greatl; 
accelerated  by  external  accessions,  has  been  the  sol 
question :  and  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  now  finall, 
answered.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  la£ 
chapter,  as  irrefragably  as  arithmetic  can  demonstrat 
any  thing,  that  the  very  measure  of  prolificness  as 
sumed  in  behalf  of  American  marriages,  for  the  specie 
purpose  of  proving  the  duplication  contended  for,  a 
resulting  from  internal  procreation  only,  would  fal 
short  of  producing  that  effect,  not  by  a  slight  defi 
ciency,  which  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a  worl 
of  this  general  nature  to  have  noticed,  but,  in  acoupl 
of  centuries  only,  in  the  overwhelming  proportion  o 
more  than  fifteen  to  one.  That  there  is  no  possibility 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  amending  th* 
calculation  of  that  prolificness,  so  as  to  combine  th 
ratio  of  American  increase  with  the  hypothesis  that  i 
proceeds  from  propagation  only,  is  manifest:  equally 
so  is  it,  that  there  is  only  one  remaining  method  o 
reconciling  these  otherwise  discordant  results ;  but,  i 
is  one  which  does  so,  clearly  and  adequately — it  is  b^ 
adverting  to  the  fact,  and  its  necessary  consequences 
which  are  known  and  proved  to  exist,  and  to  hav< 
existed,  and  to  the  extent  required,  on  the  authori^ 
of  every  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  subject  i 
susceptible,  namely, — Emigration. 

(20)    Dr.  Johnson,  I  think,  observes,  that  the  wore 
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material/'  is  often  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  rejected ;  at  all  events,  I  hope  I  may  conclude 
the  examination  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
piesent  chapter,  by  expressing  a  persuasion  that  both 
the  word,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  will, 
in  future,  be  discarded,  in  discussing  the  effect  of 
emigpration  on  the  progress,  past  or  present,  of  the 
population  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
OF  WA  ft)SStSLe  t^ROPCRtlON  ot  haariages  ttt  Air. 

FKREOT  COMMUNm^S. 

(1)  The  main  agent,  which,  in  the  geofMetfili  themy 
of  population  according  to  its  advocates,  has,  to  the 
exclusion  of  emigration,  to  reconcile  the  wide  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  increase  of  various  coun- 
tries, is  what  is  now  called  the  "  preventive  check  f* 
hut  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  are  amply 
sufficient,  were  they  real,  to  produce  all  such  results, 
and  still  more  astonishing  ones ;  hut,  alas !  the  limits 
assigned  for  its  operation  involve  impossibilities,  still 
to  repeat  a  term  which  cannot  be  well  substituted,  but 
which  begins,  I  fear,  to  sound  like  tautology ;  I  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  justify  its  repetition,  as  applied  to 
this  part  also  of  the  system  under  examination. 

(2)  Previously  to  pointing  out  the  essential  error  in 
the  method  by  which  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
this  check  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  I 
shall  spend  a  few  words  (and  many  will  not  be 
required)  in  shewing  the  egregious  mistake  into 
which  these  writers  have  fallen  regarding  the  possible 
number  of  marriages  in  different  conununities,  and 
from  which,  they  of  course  suppose  they  establish  the 
existence,  and  calculate  the  effects,  of  the  great  regu- 
lator of  their  system.  Now,  without  attending  for 
the  present  to  those  particulars,  which,  it  will  be  here- 
after seen,  limit  the  proportion,  we  will  only  state, 
that  the  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
ones,  at  least)  which  may  take  place  in  any  commu- 
nity, cannot  possibly  exceed  the  number  of  those  of 
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Its  males  who  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  who  are  not  naturally  or  accidentally  incapacitated 
from  forming  that  union*  The  proportion  these  bear 
to  the  whole,  which  cannot  vary  greatly  in  the  popu- 
lation of  an  entire  country,  will  evidently  indicate  the 
result  required.  Plain  and  necessary  as  this  method 
of  determining  the  question  appears,  it  has  been  totally 
lost  sight  of  by  our  writers  on  the  subject.  Political 
economists,  while  building  up  their  theory,  have  as 
little  ceremony  in  contradicting  the  plainest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  as  in  outraging  the  feelings,  and  insulting 
the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

(3)  To  present  a  few  proofs  of  these  assertions,  Mr. 
Maltfaus,  with  great  apparent  moderation,  says,  ^^  it 
^'  may  fairly  be  said,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
•*  prolific  power  is  called  into  action  in  this  country ;'' 
«md  he  proves  it  thus,  that  ^^  if  all  were  to  marry  at  20, 

which  is  by  no  means  so  early  an  age  as  possible, 
— ^there  would  be  one  annual  marriage  out  of  60  per- 

"  sons,  instead  of  one  marriage  out  of  123  persons, 

'^  as  is  the  case  at  present  ^" 

(4)  Dr.  Franklin  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  little 
more  sanguine  on  the  subject,  and  but  a  little.  "  If," 
says  he, "  it  is  reckoned  there"  (in  Europe)  "  that  there 
"  is  biit  one  marriage  per  annum  among  100  persons, 
"  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two*."  And  he  likewise 
makes  his  calculations  accordingly. 

(5)  But  the  American  writers,  taught  by  the  "  phi- 
losophers of  Europe,"  are  not  now  satisfied  even  with 
these  proportions.  Mr.  Warden,  who  runs  into  the 
grossest  absurdities  whenever  national  vanity  prompts 
him,  positively  asserts,  that  instead  of  one  marriage  in 
120,  the  estimated  proportion  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
Btates  the  marriages  are  as  1  to  30,  the  births  1  to 

*lfalfinii^Sfn7«fiPDFiilalioii,ir.304.    ■Dr.li«aklxD,Woria,fQl.n^'^.^^« 
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20  ^     No  marvel  that  he  gives  us  the  population  of 
his  country,  for  1925,  as  amounting  to 224  millions! 

(6)  To  begin  with  the  last  authority.  How  has  it 
been  possible  that  a  writer,  having  apparently  so  much 
to  do  with  figures  and  calculations,  should  have  over- 
looked the  glaring  absurdity  of  his  own  statement? 
Wonderfully  gifted  as  that  population  is  represented 
to  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  presumed  that  it  still  requires 
two  individuals  there  to  form  one  marriage  ;  and  if  so, 
Mr.  Warden  gravely  assures  his  readers,  and  by  plain 
figures,  that,  in  his  country,  there  is  annually  one 
person  married  in  every  fifteen,  though,  according  to 
the  prolificness  he  attributes  to  it,  (and  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  quite  liberal  enough,)  there  is  only  1  in  20 
bom; — one-fourth  more  individuals  married  yearly 
than  there  are  births !  The  absurdity  does  not  require 
heightening,  and,  indeed,  hardly  admits  of  it ;  others 
wise,  as  it  is  again  presumed,  respecting  America,  that 
the  marriages  and  the  births  of  the  same  year  are  not 
contemporary  in  point  of  age,  but  that  the  former  must 
be  the  union  of  those  bom,  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the 
distance  between  birth  and  puberty;  and  if,  at  that 
distance  of  time,  the  population,  and,  consequently, 
the  births,  were  only  half  as  numerous,  and,  as  it  is 
calculated,  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  bom  survive  to 
be  married,  even  there  ^,  it  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Warden,  that,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  individuals  at  length  married,  as  were 
bom,  and  four  times  as  many  as  can  annually  attain  the 
age  of  puberty  ^ 


>  Warden,  Statutical,  kc.  Uuslratioiif  25  jmn,  would  \utn  mrmmi,  fai  ISM^ 

of  the  United  Stutet,  toI.  uL,  n.  231.  to  600  :  and  let  26,  merely  lor  Urn  nr- 

'  Mahhut,  Essay  on  Po)mlation,  toI.  pose  of  illufltraiioii,  be  the  noliilepmdL 

L,  p.  484.  lo  the  former  year  them  «o«ld  m^  w> 

*  To  {pre  a  numerical  exemplification  cording  to  Mr.  Waiden,  15  blrtha;  and 

of  this  extraordinanr  mistake.   Let  300  le«  than  two-thiida  of  thwe  «oald»  a^ 

stand  for  the  population  of  the  United  conling  to  Mr.  Mslthnt,  live  to  manyi 

St^Oei  in  1795,  which,  doubUng  mry  ia  1820,  thvifoi^  tb«  Irirtbi  oC.im 
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(7)  Dr.  Franklin's  "  reckoning,"  that  one  marriage 
in  fifty  takes  place  in  America,  might  be  refuted  by 
referring  to  Table  XX.,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this 
Book^,  constructed  on  his  own  data;  but  a  readier 
method  of  disproof  presents  itself.  Supposing  the 
whole  of  the  males  to  marry  there,  on  attaining  their 
twentieth  year,  the  period  he  has  fixed  upon,  I  find 
the  proportion  of  these,  according  to  Table  LL,  at  the 
end  of  this  Book,  would  be  204  in  20,000,  rendering 
it  not  quite  possible  for  one  marriage  to  take  place  in 
every  98.  But  if  this  method  of  calculation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, another  presents  itself,  not  liable  to  objec- 
tion. There  is  a  division  in  the  last  American  census, 
which,  for  what  purpose  soever  made,  will  answer 
mine  on  this  occasion ;  that  which  gives  the  number  of 
males,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18;  in  this  biennial 
section,  these  amount  to  182,205.  Taking  one  half 
this  number,  for  one  year's  proportion,  and  dividing 
the  entire  white  population,  amounting  to  7,861,710, 
by  it,  the  quotient  will  give  the  utmost  possible 
number  of  annual  marriages  which  could  take  place 
in  America,  were  all  the  males  (men  they  cannot  be 
called)  to  marry  at  the  mean  age,  17;  and  that  propor- 
tion is  not  quite  1  in  86.  Little,  it  is  conceived,  will  be 
said  about  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check  in 
such  a  case. 

(8)  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Malthus's  assertion,  respecting 
our  own  country,  that  the  reader's  most  serious  atten- 
tion is  demanded,  as  the  basis  upon  which  his  denun- 
ciatory system  takes  its  stand;  pronouncing  the  evils 
treasured  up  for  mankind,  by  the  principle  of  popula- 

eoold  od^  give  5  mairiages,  were  aU  to  25  yean  before,  would  muHipljr  inio  40, 

marry.  But  Kr.  Warden  assures  us  that,  in  order  to  form  20  couples  ;  in  short, 

ia  the  population  of  the  latter  period,  calculating  the  deaths,  just  4  times  as 

there  would  be  30  birttis,  and  20  mar-  many  are  said  to  many  aa  is  j^sible  \ 

ibget;  iaoUxrwordf,that:fliel5boni  ^ragQ33. 
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tion,  to  be  as  vast  as  they  are  imminent,  and  which 
are  only,  in  the  mean  time,  restrained  by  the  **  pre^* 
yentive  check,**  which,  however  disguised,  is  practi- 
eally  as  cruel,  as  it  is,  in  principle,  disgusting*  ^*  It 
"  may  fairly  be  said,"  are  the  words  of  this  writer,  **  diat 
"  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  prolific  power  is 
^'  called  into  action  in  this  country ; "  founding,  on 
a  ridiculous  supposition,  an  impossible  one,  namely, 
that  were  all  to  marry  at  20,  there  would  be  one 
annual  marriage  in  every  60,  instead  of  1  in  120,  as 
at  present.  Turning  to  Table  XLVIIL,  at  the  con^ 
elusion  of  this  Book,  in  which  the  population  of  BiDg^ 
land,  as  diidded  into  ages  in  the  last  census,  is  agmi 
distributed  into  annual  divisions,  and  so  done,  I  thinki 
as  not  to  admit  of  material  error,  (certainly  none  that 
can  affect  the  present  inquiry,)  we  find  the  numbet 
of  those  males  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  20,  are, 
in  every  20,000  inhabitants,  173;  were  all  these, 
therefore,  to  marry  in  that  year  of  their  life,  as  pre* 
dicated  in  the  supposition  under  consideration,  not 
quite  one  marriage  in  1 16  could  possibly  take  place, 
at  least,  first  marriages ;  and  it  would  match  the  ahtur* 
dity  I  am  exposing,  to  attend,  in  this  case,  to  die 
minute  effect  which  subsequent  ones  would  have  oo 
this  proportion;  in  fisurt,  tlie  supposition  is  praciiely 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Warden,  though 
advanced  for  so  very  opposite  a  purpose ;  and]  it  may^be 
similarly  disposed  of  It  requires  here,  also,  two  mdi* 
viduals  to  form  one  marriage ;  consequently  1  marriiige 
in  60  implies  two  married  persmis  in  that  number,  or 
1  in  every  30  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  if  we  mmf 
trust  the  population-abstracts,  there  is  only  one  birth 
in  every  35:  there  must,  therefore,  be,  aceofdii^  10 
Mr.  Malthus,  one  seventh  more  persons  annually  ■lar- 
ried  in  England,  ^um  are  aiuiiiaUy  boro«  wan  it  Mt 
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fcr  this  *'  preventive  check."  But  if  we  again  go 
buck  (and  we  must  do  so  in  this  inquiry)  to  the  period 
whep  those  contracting  these  annual  marriages  were 
themselves  bom,  and  recollect  that  in  England,  also, 
population  has  considerably  advanced,  and  that  here, 
likewise,  Death  makes  his  ravages,  as  elsewhere,  be- 
tween the  natal  and  nubile  periods  of  life,  the  absurdity 
willy  if  possible,  appear  still  more  glaring.  Thus,  by 
the  published  censuses,  we  find  that  the  births  of 
1800  were  227,093,  of  which  112,081  were  females; 
and,  had  all  the  latter  married  in  1820,  the  population 
then  being  11,261,487,  it  is  evident  not  quite  one 
mamage  in  every  100  could  have  possibly  taken 
place:  or  if  Mr.  Malthus  means  to  say,  that  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  the  males  wpuld 
all  many  at  20,  and  seek  wives  of  a  still  earlier  age, 
ibea  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  male  births  in  1 800 
weie  115,012,  about  onq  marriage  in  every  98  could 
have  taken  place  in  1820,  that  is,  had  no  deaths 
CKxnnrred  amongst  the  number  of  those  bom  in  1 800 ; 
but  admitting  Death  into  the  calculation,  (for  he  will 
be  ao  admitted  in  spite  of  our  political  arithmeticians,) 
and  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Malthus  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  just  proportions,  as  an  absurdity  that 
pothing  can  heighten. 

(9)  Certain,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
system  I  am  opposing  will  attempt  to  maintain  the 
preventive  check,  as  their  sole  weapon,  whether  for 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  and  that  all  excep- 
tions will  be  taken  against  every  species  of  proof  that 
shall  shew  its  comparative  non-efficiency ;  and  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  exactness  of  the  registers  of  the 
births  may,  probably,  be  made  the  ground  of  an  objec- 
tioii  against  the  foregoing  conclusions,  however  little 
any  imaginable  rpotific^tioii  of  the.m  would  serve  their 
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turn,  I  will  pursue  this  important  inquiry  by  another 
method,  which  will  lead  to  a  similar  result.  BefiMre 
doing  so,  however,  I  shall  anticipate,  and  obyiate,  an 
objection  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  increased  degree  of  prolificness  which  this 
liberation  from  the  supposed  operation  of  the  preren-* 
tive  check  would  occasion,  might  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  augmenting  the  proportion  of  marriages.  Thoee 
who  imagine  that  such  an  alteration  would  have  that 
effect,  the  physical  laws  of  nature  remaining  as  at  pie* 
sent,  are  mistaken;  the  positive  results  would,  weie 
such  suppositions  possibilities,  greatly  vary,  widunit 
any  corresponding  variation  in  the  relative  ones,  which 
are,  at  present,  the  sole  subject  of  consideration.  ThiSy 
however,  as  a  matter  of  mere  calculation,  has  been 
already  demonstrated :  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  Table 
XX.,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  Book  ^  where  Dr« 
Franklin's  hypothesis  is  carried  out  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  he  will  find  that  the  proportion  of  mai^ 
riages  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  smallest  I  have  yet 
mentioned ;  and  even  if  his  suppositions  in  fitvour  of 
America  should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  liberal, 
those  in  the  first  table  of  the  preceding  chapter  will^ 
imdoubtedly,  be  thought  so,  where  all  marry  at  twenty, 
and  all  the  married  have  ten  children,  out  of  fifteen, 
who  survive  to  marry ;  but,  even  then,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
second  table '  of  the  same  chapter,  only  1  annual  mar^ 
riage  in  1 08  could  possibly  take  place. 

(10)  To  revert,  then,  to  another,  and  a  last  nnme* 
rical  proof  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Malthus's  hypothens, 
that  of  one  marriage  out  of  every  sixty  inhabitants  in 
this  country.  Admitting  that  the  registers  of  births 
may  be  defective,  (though  not  to  a  degree  that  oould 
at  all  affect  the  present  dispute,)  there  is,  inr  the  lasl 
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census,  infonnation  of  another  kind  inserted,  and  not 
liable  to  a  similar  objection ;  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  least  a  great  proportion  of  them,  were  obtained,  and 
diey  are  there  classed  accordingly :  and,  as  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  doubt  but  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
results  are  substantially  accurate,  they  are,  for  all  pur-* 
poses  of  comparison,  as  satisfactory  as  though  the 
entire  number  had  been  so  given.  The  sum  of  the  per^ 
SODS  thus  entered,  in  1820,  was  9,830,461.  To  revert, 
then,  to  the  first  and  infant  division ;  the  females,  under 
five,  amounted  to  725,202,  the  mean  annual  number 
being  145,040-^;  and  supposing,  in  favour  of  the 
hypctheaia  under  consideration,  every  one  of  these 
had  that  year  become  a  bride,  at  the  average  age  of 
two-and*a-half  years,  still,  not  1  marriage  in  68 
could  have  taken  place.  But  the  author  alluded  to 
nevertheless  anticipates,  very  nearly,  this  result,  should 
population  receive  due  encouragement.  "Till  the 
"proportion  of  the  marriages,"  he  elsewhere  says, 
"  rises  from  1  in  123 "  (that  which  then  prevailed) 
"  to  I  in  80,  or  1  in  70,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
"  towns  draw  hard  upon  the  country  for  population  ^" 
The  draught  would,  indeed,  be  most  extraordinary,  not- 
withstanding that  his  advocacy  of  the  preventive  ch^ck, 
and  the  principle  of  population  dependent  upon  it, 
require  him  to  treat  it  as  so  natural  a  possibility; 
for  it  would  require,  on  the  latter  supposition,  every 
female  infant  of  six  and  under  to  marry  at  that  age ; 
and  even  on  the  former  one,  the  nubile  period  must  be 
limited  to  the  eleventh  year,  at  the  latest,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  first,  in  which  all  in  existence  must 
marry  to  make  up  the  proportion.  I  call  upon  this 
writer,  therefore,  either  to  prove  the  possibility  of  his 
assertions,  or  to  withdraw  them;  not  in  a  tacit  and 

'  BialUms,  Essay  oa  Population;  p.  31$. 
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unnoticeable  manner,  but  openly  and  honestly,  M  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  interests  of  human  nature, 
deeply  involved  in  the  important  question,  imperiously 
demand.  He  has  ridiculed  M.  Muret,  for  supposing^ 
the  interference  of  the  Deity,  on  an  occasion  where  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  in  his  existence,  and  impostiUft 
to  credit  his  providence ;  if  we  suppose  he  would  not 
interfere,  namely,  in  adjusting  the  numbers  of  his  off* 
spring  to  his.  provision  for  them:  and  still,  in  behalf  of 
his  own  system,  he  ^^ betakes  himself  to  miracles^ 
indeed.  The  suppositions  regarding  matrimony,  if 
unchecked,  imply,  either  that  the  laws  of  mortality 
shall  be  totally  suspended,  or  that,  as  human  beings 
grow  up  to  maturity,  they  shall  become  androg]moiii : 
one  or  the  other  is  necessary  to  realize  his  often*repeatn 
ed  assertions  regarding  the  number  of  marriages  whidi 
would  take  place,  except  for  the  intermeddling  of  his 
preventive  check. 

(11)  No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  these  calcula- 
tions, of  second  and  third  marriages,  and  none  has  been 
hitlierto  required:  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  ridi- 
culous to  apply  such  comparatively  minute  rectifi- 
cations to  results  which  would  still  liave  remained  a 
series  of  absurdities.  When  the  argument  is  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  truth,  their  propor- 
tion will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
computation. 

(12)  Such,  then,  are  the  great  and  fundamental 
errors  of  the  system  I  am  opposing — errors  of  a  magni- 
tude which  no  explanations  whatsoever  can  reconcile 
to  reality,  and  which  the  simplest  examination  serves 
to  expose.  Can  mere  confidence  of  assertion  continue 
to  impose  it  upon  mankind,  or  ingenuity  protect  it 
from  the  fate  it  merits?  In  a  word,  I  would  ask, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  "What  trick,  what 
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"  device,  what  starting-hole,  can  hide  it  from  open  and 

"  apparent  shame  ? " 

(13)  But,  alas!  its  shame^  after  all,  is  not  that  aris- 
ing from  miscalculation,  however  great.  It  consists  in 
diis,  that  it  has  eagerly,  and  on  such  grounds  as  the3e, 
impugned  the  ai^cient  and  permanent  sense  of  mankind, 
outraged  the  holiest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  providence  of  God; 
attempting  to  establish,  on  behalf  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  ones  of  the  earth,  a  monopoly  of  his  com* 
BOH  benefits,  and  insulting  Him  in  the  person  of  those 
«dMMa  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  has  invested 
widi  hia  jealous  protection,-^the  poor  and  the  destitute, 
to  whcHD  it  has  dared  to  deny  the  claim  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and  even  the  right  of  existence  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

or  THE  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THE  PREVALENCE  OF 

THE  PRE\'ENTIVE  CHECK. 

(1)  Some  of  the  grosser  errors  only,  in  relation  to 
the  preventive  check,  have  as  yet  been  examined; 
there  still  remain  mistakes  to  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
usual  method  of  estimating  its  prevalence,  quite  as 
fatal  to  the  theory  under  examination,  though  of  a  less 
flagrant  character.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  the  ques* 
tion  already  negatively  discussed  in  the  last  chapter 
must  be  resumed,  with  a  view  to  its  actual  determina* 
tion :  the  possible  number  of  marriages  in  a  community 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  this  often-mentioned  restraint 
must  evidently  be  ascertained,  before  its  existence  can 
be  inferred,  or  its  comparative  influence  estimated. 

(2)  The  utmost  number  of  annual  marriages  (first 
ones,  at  least)  that  can  regularly  take  place  in  any  com- 
munity, is  obviously  limited  by  the  number  of  its 
males  who  yearly  arrive  at  the  age  capable  of  forming 
that  connexion,  and  not  physically  incapacitated  from 
so  doing.  When  the  actual  falls  short  of  that  possible 
number,  it  argues,  that  in  so  many  instances  the  mar- 
riage union  has  either  been  finally  prevented,  or  post- 
poned ;  and  the  latter  case  will  become  the  former  one, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  interval  and  the  cor- 
responding mortality  that  takes  place  in  it :  the  other 
effects  of  such  postponement  have  been  greatly  mis* 
apprehended,  as  remains  to  be  shewn.  Now,  as 
during  the  whole  term  of  life,  every  succeeding  year 
diminishes  the  number  of  persons  in  existence  in  any 
community,  compared  with  those  in  the  preceding  oait^ 
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BO  the  effect  of  advancing  the  age  of  marriage,  were  all 
the  living  at  the  later  period  still  to  marry,  would  be 
to  lessen  the  possible  number  by  the  amount  of  that 
difference.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  annual  number 
x>f  first  marriages  equals  that  of  the  males  who  attain 
yearly  the  marriageable  age,  not  being  naturally  in- 
capable of  that  .connexion,  the  preventive  check,  as  it 
is  called,  has  evidently  no  existence;  but  when  the 
former  number  falls  short  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  but  only  to  the  degree  indicated  by 
that  deficiency,  and  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
(3)  The  utmost  possible  number  of  marriages  de- 
pending thus  on  the  earliest  possible  period  at  which 
that  union  can  take  place,  the  latter  has  first  to  be 
ascertained.  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
possible  period,  considered  physically  and  morally,  is 
not  identical.  In  this  respect  the  human  race,  at  least 
in  every  state  at  all  approaching  to  civilization,  differs 
firom  the  brute  creation.  Under  the  supposition  of  the 
preventive  check  having  no  existence  whatsoever, 
feeling  inherent  in  mankind,  and  which  are  clearly  in- 
grafted there  by  the  great  Author  of  nature,  as  con- 
ducive to  health,  virtue,  and  affection,  fix  infallibly  the 
nubile  period  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of  puberty, 
and  especially  as  it  regards  the  male  sex.  This  inter- 
val will  vary,  according  to  the  different  feelings  and 
circumstances  of  individuals,  but  its  average  duration 
must  be  added  to  the  period  of  the  physical  possibility 
before  alluded  to,  in  order  to  determine  the  moral  one ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  males 
of  a  community,  totally  unshackled  by  any  unnatural 
restraints,  would,  on  the  average,  marry.  This  first 
determined,  the  census  of  any  country  in  which  the 
population  is  divided  into  sexes,  and  these  again  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  ages,  will  give,  of  course, 
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the  aotual  number  of  the  males,  of  the  age  fixed  npat^ 
which  number  will  present  the  gross  limitation  of  that 
of  the  marriages  of  the  year ;  and  in  a  community^  the 
movements  of  whose  population  are  regular,  the  aame 
rule  applying  generally,  the  proportions  of  the  preaetit 
year  will  be  those  of  past  or  succeeding  ones. 

(4)  But,  from  this  gross  number,  certain  deductmis 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  it  within  the  limita  of 
possibility ;  being  those  exceptions  which  the  Imws  of 
nature  and  the  condition  of  humanity  invariably  make. 
These,  still  supposing  the  total  absence  of  the  pn^^ 
ventive  check,  consist  of  such  as  sickness,  for  the  time 
being,  must  prevent  from  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  and  the  number  of  these  is  in  some  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  mortality  taking  place  at  the  period;  ef 
those  who,  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  society, 
would,  in  the  active  periods  of  life,  be  withdrawing 
fh)m  it  in  pursuit  of  various  and  distant  avooetiona ; 
of  those  whom  fixed  disinclination  deters  from  forming 
matrimonial  engagements ;  and,  lastly,  of  those  whom 
permanent  imbecility,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  die-- 
ables  from  doing  so.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deteimiiie 
in  what  proportion  the  latter  exception  occurs  than  tlie 
former  and  more  important  ones,  though  its  exiatenoe 
is  undoubted  ^ 

(5)  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  (tte 
hope  of  doing  which  is  the  great  encouragement  of  the 
writer  in  his  present  somewhat  laborious  undertaking,) 
a  rectification  of  a  contrary  tendency  must  be  made 
fn  the  calculation^  and  one,  in  most  cases,  far  moie 
than  balancing  the  preceding  ones.  Hitherto,  6tet 
marriages  alone  have  been  alhided  to;  bot^  in  tlie 
whole  number  of  matrimonial  connexions,  it  is  evident 
that  a  certain  part  consists  of  second  and  subsequent 
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ones ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  tliat  these  make  so  many 
idditiotis  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  earliest 
possible  period ;  which  latter,  in  the  very  nature  of 
diings,  must  be  first  weddings.  A  due  allowance, 
thefefore,  must  be  made  for  other  than  first  connexions, 
before  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  possible 
number  of  marriages  can  be  estimated,  which  differ- 
ence constitutes  the  essence,  and  measures  the  extent, 
t>f  the  preventive  check. 

(6)  Such  appears  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  vei^ 
faitticate  method  of  determining  the  question  before  us, 
in  relation  to  those  countries  where  the  annual  mar- 
tiagM  are  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  population 
enumerated  and  classed  according  to  their  respective 
ages.  Before  applying  it,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
"  preventive  check"  will  be  found  to  prevail  far  less  in 
every  country  that  presents  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
examination,  than  has  been  represented,  and  least  of 
all,  probably,  in  England,  owing  to  the  general  pros- 
perity which,  comparatively  speaking,  this  country  has 
long  enjoyed.  And,  if  the  reader  reflects  that  the 
habits  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  alone  de- 
termine this  point,  his  own  information,  derived  from 
general  observation,  will,  most  probably,  have  already 
convinced  him  of  this  fact,  and  have  rendered  the  sub- 
sequent calculations  superfluous.  And  I  cannot  but 
remark  here,  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the  complaints  of 
the  "  early  and  improvident  marriages  of  tlie  poor,"  with 
which  the  bench  of  justice  too  often  rings,  and  the 
press  teems,  would  be  gratuitous  and  unpardonable 
insults.  These  accusations,  however,  are  constantly 
suspended  whenever  the  geometric  theory  has  to  be 
supported;  on  such  occasions,  the  most  forward  in 
making  them  can  turn  round  and  assert,  that  even 
^^  in  this  country  not  tnore  than  one  half  of  the  prolific 
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^*  power  of  nature  is  called  into  action  ^"  Less  hesita- 
tion is  necessary  in  controverting  the  positions  of  a 
theory  whose  advocates  thus  incessantly  contradict 
themselves,  as  well  as  each  other. 

(7)  I  shall  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  check  in  England ;  an  inquiry  of  the 
first  importance,  not  only  in  reference  to  our  own 
feelings  and  interests,  but  to  the  general  argument ; 
in  as  much  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  demands,  according  to  our  anti- 
populationists,  the  presence  of  this,  their  supposed  great 
regulator  of  the  otherwise  redundant  numbers  of  man- 
kind, while  the  slower  rate  at  which  its  inhabitants 
increase,  compared  with  other  countries  to  which  they 
are  perpetually  adverting,  proves,  according  to  their 
method  of  reasoning,  the  great  extent  to  which  it  pre- 
vails. I  have,  therefore,  first,  to  calculate  the  possible 
proportion  of  annual  marriages  that  could  take  place 
in  England,  agreeably  to  the  method  laid  do¥m ;  not, 
indeed,  affecting  minute  exactness,  which,  with  our 
present  limited  information  in  statistics,  is,  unfortu- 
nately, unattainable ;  but,  nevertheless,  indulging  a  h<^ 
that  the  approximation  will  not  be  very  remote  horn 
the  truth,  and  may  lead  to  those  further  inquiries  which 
will  invest  the  subject  with  certainty  and  precision. 

(8)  After  much,  and,  I  trust,  unbiassed  considera- 
tion, I  assume  23  as  the  age  at  which  the  males  of  this 
country  (whose  population  is  happily  distinguished  for 
its  longevity,  and  by  consequence  for  a  longer  term  pre- 
viously to  puberty  than  most  others)  would  marry,  were 
none  of  the  obstacles  interposed,  which  are  com|M^ 
hended  under  the  general  appellation  of  the  preventiTe 
check.  In  so  doing  I  anticipate,  by  several  years,  th$  ac- 
tual period,  as  pronounced  by  our  theorists,  and,  indeed| 

>  lfditini%  Emaj  on  Pppulatioii,  p.  303. 
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adopt  that  which,  as  Mr.  Warden  boasts,  prevails  in 
the  early-marrying  state  of  New  York.  I  cannot  ap- 
prehend that  many  will  accuse  me  of  having  protracted 
this  date  in  favour  of  my  argument ;  but,  I  believe, 
some  will  think  I  have  unnaturally  anticipated  it ;  and 
if  so,  I  have  again  conceded  too  much  to  the  system  I 
oppose.  To  the  latter,  however,  I  would  remark,  that, 
ia  the  numerous  and  very  populous  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  premature  marriages  are  exceed- 
ingly prevalent ;  premature  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
whether  in  reference  to  decency,  affection,  or  health. 
Amongst  the  many  disgusting  and  demoralizing  effects 
which  a  mercenary  system  is  rapidly  introducing 
amongst  us,  that  of  making  labourers  of  mere  infants  is 
the  foremost,  by  which  an  additional  inducement  is 
held  out  to  sexual  intercourse,  too  often  destructive  of 
early  virtue,  anticipating  the  period  of  manhood,  and, 
consequently,  dispensing  with  the  settled  affection  which 
is  only  fully  developed  at  tliat  period.  Favourable  as  I 
am  on  every  account  to  early  marriages,  yet  I  would 
stigmatize  immature  ones,  especially  those  which, 
neither  preceded  by  affection,  nor  sanctified  by  virtue, 
reverse  the  order  of  Nature,  and  displace  the  holiest 
feelings  of  the  heart,  by  such  as  can  never  disgrace  the 
brute  creation,  when  the  parent  looks  to  his  child  for 
support  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  actually  contem- 
plating its  slavery  in  its  propagation.  This  is  a  matter 
which  demands,  and  shall  have,  further  animadversion ; 
in  the  mean  time,  this  sordid  motive,  added  to  the  suf- 
ficient inducements  to  marriage,  which  Nature  supplies, 
operating  on  so  large  a  mass  of  the  community,  may, 
probably,  be  the  means  of  antedating  the  proper  nubile 
period  in  England,  in  as  many  instances  as  consi- 
derations deemed  prudential  are  the  means  of  somewhat 
retarding  it  in  others.     But  I  am  rather  anticipating 
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my  argument,  in  thus  shewing  that  the  mean  age  at 
which  the  males  of  this  country,  generally  speaking, 
now  marry,  is,  probably,  not  very  distant  from  that 
which  Nature,  properly  regulated,  would  dictate,  were 
she  the  sole  arbitress.  To  return,  therefore :  in  fixing 
upon  23,  for  the  average  nubile  period  of  the  males  of 
England,  as  that  which  would  probably  result  from  the 
combined  operation  of  physical  and  moral  causes  in 
the  total  absence  of  the  "  preventive  check,"  I  have 
not  intentionally  erred,  nor  does  the  argfument  require 
that  I  should  do  so. 

(9)  I  must  now  again  turn  to  Table  XLVIII. 
at  the  end  of  this  Book,  which,  once  for  all,  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  examine,  in  reference  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  facts  which  it  exhibits,  founded, 
as  they  are,  on  actual  enumeration,  and  so  far,  perhaps, 
differing  from  the  various  results  obtained  by  the  dif-* 
ferent  formulas  of  our  theorists.  Neither  the  one  now 
referred  to,  nor  the  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  con- 
structed to  serve  any  particular  argument,  and,  leMt 
of  all,  the  present  one,  which  was  not  in  contemplation 
when  tliey  were  formed.  Intentional  errors,  then,  am 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  limits  strictly  imposed  by 
the  recorded  particulars  of  each  census  have  rendered 
any  material  mistakes  almost  impossible,  and  this 
call  upon  the  reader*s  confidence,  consequently,  super* 
fluous.  In  the  table,  the  proportion  of  the  males,  of 
23  years  of  age,  in  the  population  of  England,  enn* 
merated  as  before  explained,  is  150  in  every  20,000. 
That  every  one  of  this,  or  of  any  other  age,  in  an  entira 
community,  should  marry,  is  palpably  impossible.  Th« 
exceptions,  already  adverted  to,  have  to  be  deducted 
before  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  utmost  number 
that  can  do  so ;  and,  of  these,  the  only  ones  that  will 
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be  attended  to,  at  present,  are  the  proportionate  number 
of  those  that  are  sick,  or  on  the  point  of  withdrawing 
from  the  country,  at  the  period  in  question. 

(10)  In  a  stationary  population,  the  difference'  be- 
tween the  numbers  existing  in  their  23rd,  and  those  in 
their  24th,  year,  would  be  the  amount  of  those  who  had 
either  died  or  withdrawn  from  the  country,  during  the 
interval;  which  difference  might  be  transferred,  and, 
perhaps  with  some  increase,  to  the  year  preceding :  this, 
in  that  division  of  the  table,  is  7  out  of  the  1 50.  But 
the  population  of  this  country  is  not  stationary ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  advances,  apparently,  after  the  rate  of 
1^  per  centum  yearly:  this  ratio  has,  therefore,  to  be 
6r8t  deducted,  and  it  reduces  the  7  into  4^0^,  which 
htter  snm,  if  correct,  is  th^t  of  the  deaths  and  removals 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  in  question. 
Now  it  is  as  superfluous  to  remark  that  deaths  are 
occurring  at  every  time  of  life,  as  that  the  removals 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  most  active  period  of  it, 
especially  in  this  enterprising  country,  are  even  still 
more  numerous.  Quite  as  manifest  is  it  that  the  sick- 
nesses which  terminate  in  death,  and  the  anticipations 
which  precede  expatriation,  must  spread  over  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  interval,  rendering  marriage, 
in  such  cases,  at  least  in  most  of  them,  impracticable. 

(11)  First,  as  to  the  proportion  of  mortality  : 
this  our  actuaries,  who  have  written  so  very  much,  and 
collected  so  exceedingly  little,  have  still  left  very 
doubtful ;  some  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  have  grossly 
misled  the  public  mind.  Turning  to  the  French  tables, 
almost  the  only  ones  recently  constructed,  applicable  to 
an  entire  country,  I  find,  that  in  the  number,  and  at  the 
age  specified,  without,  however,  distinction  of  sexes,  it 
would  be  nearly  two  deaths  in  every  150  individuals 
of  die  age  of  23 :  other  calculations  give  the  proportion 
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8omewhat  less ;  great  precision,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  of  much  importance ;  the  question  is  not 
how  many  enter  tlie  house  of  death  at  this  period,  but 
the  number,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate,  of 
those  that  are  brought  to  the  gates  of  it,  and  the  time 
they  linger  there,  so  as  totally  to  prevent  the  marriage 
union,  without  the  introduction  of  the  preventive 
check.  It  hardly  need  be  remarked,  that  this  latter 
number  must  exceed  that  of  the  mortality.  Turning 
to  certain  medical  reports  of  the  British  army,  a  select 
class,  from  the  first,  in  regard  to  healthiness,  and 
kept  so,  by  constant  discharges,  with  that  view,  and 
consisting  of  men  "  whose  average  age  is  decidedly 
under  30,"  I  find,  that  there  were  on  the  years  1823 
and  1824,  about  4i  per  centum  of  the  whole  number, 
on  the  sick  lists,  which,  being  returned  by  medical 
officers,  are  not  very  liable  to  falsification  ^  By  othex 
official  reports  in  my  possession,  it  appears  that,  even 
in  Ireland,  for  23  years  together,  namely,  from  the 
year  1797  to  1819,  the  mortality  in  the  military  esta* 
blishment  of  that  country  was  only  one-third  of  the 
before-mentioned  proportion  of  sickness^.  To  revert, 
then,  to  the  subject  before  us  :  if  in  ev^ry  150  of  the 
age  of  23,  the  cases  of  annual  mortality  would  be 
nearly  two,  how  many  would  be  those  in  which  illness 
would  necessarily  prevent  the  marriage  unicm  ? 

(12)  The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  proportion  of 
those  who  at  the  same  period  leave  the  country,  and 
the  effect  their  anticipated  absence  has  upon  the 
number  of  marriages  that  can  take  place  in  it ;  and 
when  we  consider  tlie  magnitude,  population,  and 
wealth  of  our  foreign  possessions,  which  induce  so  many 
of  our  ambitious  or  enterprising  countrymen  to  repair 

*  Rq)ort  on    the    Lnwn   n^vpccling        •  Dm.  Barker  and  Cheyne,     Aeeonal 
FrWndlj  Societies,  ^i.  139,  140.  of  the  Fever  in  Ireknd,  foL  i|  p.  Tt. 
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to  them  in  their  youth ;  and  recollect  that  their  cus- 
tody demands  so  large  a  military  force  composed  of 
males  principally  of  an  early  age  also ;  and  that  we 
have  a  large  marine  on  every  foreign  station ;  the  diffi- 
culty will  not  be  in  making  up  the  amount  of  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  but  in  not  exceeding  it.  I  still 
mean  exceptions  which  are  no  evidences  of  want  and 
necessity,  but  rather  of  great  and  growing  wealth ;  and 
which  are  no  more  referrible  to  the  "  preventive 
check,'*  than  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  the  naval  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Lusiad. 

(13)  If,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  we  assume  that  in 
the  nubile  year  fixed  upon,  those  prevented  from  mar- 
rying on  account  of  disease  will  only  equal  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  will  be  "  sick  unto  death,"  during 
its  continuance ;  and  that  a  not  much  larger  proportion 
will  be  deterred  from  entering  into  that  connexion  by 
the  prospect  of  their  early  departure  from  the  country ; 
we  may  deduct  the  difference  already  mentioned, 
4^,  from  the  150  ;  leaving  the  145^%  as  the  utmost 
possible  proportion  that  can  marry,  in  the  number 
and  at  the  age  specified. 

(14)  Little  apprehension  is  entertained  that  the 
amount  of  these  exceptions  will  be  objected  to  as 
exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  others,  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  already 
alluded  to,  ought  to  have  been  calculated  and  added 
to  the  foregoing  ones.  Independently  of  a  variety  of 
peculiar  hinderances,  there  must  be  some  in  the  active 
portion  of  every  community,  whom  temporary  absence 
or  unforeseen  accidents  would  compel  to  defer  this 
union ;  some  (excepting  in  the  savage  tribes,  where, 
we  are  told,  such  are  made  away  with)  whom  long  and 
.incurable  disorders  would  render  unfit  for  it*,  ^ome, 
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whom  permanent  disinclination^  or  incapacity,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  would  prevent  entering  into  it;— 
these,  ^'  and  a  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  neither  to  be  anticipated  nor  eluded,  none  of 
which  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  "  preYentive 
check,"  than  the  phases  of  the  moon,  exist,  and 
continue  to  exist,  whether  omitted  in  our 
or  not,  in    every  rank,   and  in   any  future  state  of 
society  which  can  be  rationally  contemplated  by  human 
beings.     No  computation,   however,   will  be  made, 
on  account  of  these  latter  cases,  in  order  to  obrtate 
any   objections   that    may,    by  possibility,  be  taken 
against  the  amount  of  the  preceding  deductions ;  and 
if  any  cavil  be  still  raised  we  will,  to  convince  such  as 
would  be  disposed  to  pursue  it,  of  its  utter  futility,  eon- 
cede  for  the  moment,  to  the  advocates  of  the  geometric 
theory,  the  whole  of  these  exceptions,  and  permit  them 
to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  their  preventive  chedt 
would  be  the  removal  of  all  hinderances  to  marrii^, 
natural  or  accidental,  and  the  actual  destruction,  for  the 
time  being,  of  death,  and  disease,  and  distance :  still 
they  will  find  that  their  recorded  opinions  are,  when 
reduced  to  actual  calculation,  as  far  as  ever  removed 
from  possibility  and  truth.     The  number  of  males  of 
23  years  old,  in  every  20,000  of  our  population,  being 
150,  it  follows,  that  were  every  individual  of  them  to 
mai:ry,  the  proportion  could  only  be  1  in  133.      Nay, 
were  all  the  youth  of  England,  without  a  single  en* 
ception,  to  marry  before  they  had  completed  their  3  let 
year,  and  there  were  no  second  marriages,  the  nutti*- 
ber  of  marriages  now  actually  taking  place  wonM 
be  barely  possible;  a  fact,  which  may  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently intimate    how  little    the   preventive  ehedt 
prevails  amongst  them.    But  these  calculations,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  founded  on  first 
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iiiaiTii^;e8  only,  nor  could  they  well  be  other  at  these 
early  ages ;  second  and  subsequent  ones  must,  never* 
thelesBy  be  included,  in  order  to  determine,  with  some 
deg^iee  of  correctnesSi  the  question  before  us. 

(16)  To  the  deep  disgrace  of  our  science  and  legis- 
latioDy  such  has  been  the  long  continued  neglect  of 
statistical  facts,  that  no  official  information  exists  in  this 
country,  which  indicates  the  proportion  second  and  sub<- 
sequent  marriages  bear  to  the  whole  number.  It  being, 
however,  essential  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
calculation,  that  a  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
them,  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  subject  has  been  pur* 
sued  scHnewhat  at  large  in  an  ensuing  (the  Ninth) 
chapter.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  facts  there  stated, 
and  the  deductions  from  them,  I  shall  here  assume,  as 
the  result  of  the  whole,  that  one-seventh  may  be  the 
proportion  of  weddings  in  this  country  that  are,  as  it 
respects  the  males,  other  than  first  ones.  I  trust  this 
deduction  is  as  correct  as  I  am  sure  it  is  unbiassed;  at 
all  events,  I  feel  confident  that,  on  due  examination,  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  that  propor- 
tion which  can  materially  affect  the  issue  of  the  question. 

(16)  Recurring  now  to  the  preceding  data  with  a 
view  to  its  application  to  the  point  at  issue :  If,  from 
160,  who,  in  a  population  of  20,000,  annually  arrive  at 
the  age  of  23,  we  deduct  4'f^j^  who  will  be  prevented 
marrying  by  the  causes  already  explained,  (A-!o%  actu- 
aUy  dkappear  from  the  census  in  that  year,)  making 
no  allowance  whatever  for  those  other  circumstances 
which,  in  every  community,  will  assuredly  occur,  pre- 
v^itive  of  marriage,  then  the  former  number  will  be 
reduced,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  HSf^f^^; 
supposing  all  these  to  marry,  which  is  the  utmost  pos- 
sible number  that  can  do  so  at  the  age  mentioned :  and, 
adding  (me  sixth  of  the  first,  for  the  second  and  «>ub* 
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sequent  marriages,  the  number  of  weddings  at  tliis 
given  period,  thus  augmented,  may  by  possibili^ 
amount  to  169iV\7  in  the  20,000,  or  I  in  llSriiroa 
the  entire  population.  The  actual  number  of  wed* 
dings  in  1820,  being  the  concluding  year  of  the  last 
census,  was  91,729,  the  population,  as  enumeratedt 
amounted  at  that  period  to  11,261,437.  The  actuil 
marriages,  therefore,  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in 
122-^^;  if  it  were  proper  to  add  the  army  and  navy  to 
the  resident  population,  the  proportion  would  be  some* 
what  smaller.  But,  to  obviate  all  objections  on  this  bead^ 
as  well  as  such  as  might  be  reasonably  taken  on  the 
ground  of  the  calculation  being  confined  to  a  single 
year :  the  mean  amount  of  the  population  of  England^ 
with  these  additions,  as  made  by  Mr.  Rickman,  for  the 
three  periods  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  viz.  1801^ 
1811,  and  1821,  is  9,988,666:  the  total  amount  of  the 
marriages  of  the  whole  term,  is  1,650,576;  the  mean 
annual  number,  consequently,  82,528tV;  the  annual 
marriages  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  England^ 
during  the  entire  period  included  in  the  three  national 
censuses  hitherto  taken,  compared  with  tlie  mean  po* 
pulation  of  that  term,  have  therefore  been  as  1  to 
121x^7.  The  two  calculations  are  little  different  in 
their  results :  the  last  is  obviously  on  the  fairest  prin^ 
ciple,  and,  according  to  it,  the  difference  between  the 
utmost  [)ossible  number  of  males  that  might  annu* 
ally  marry,  as  before  described,  at  the  age  of  23» 
and  those  that  actually  do  so,  is  only  as  1  in  118tSv» 
compared  with  1  in  121t3o;  or,  three  individuals:  ot, 
to  put  it  in  another  form, — the  actual  number  of  mar* 
riages  taking  place  in  England,  in  every  20,000  of  its 
population,  including  those  of  widowers,  are  165tVb; 
whereas,  it  appears,  that  were  all  the  men  to  marry 
at  23,  still  including  the  second  marriages  as  b^ 
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fore,  169-^oV  might  possibly  do  so.  Nor  is  this  dif- 
ference of  4^  single  males,  to  be  wholly  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  preventive  check ;  hinderances  to 
marriage,  totally  distinct  from  its  control,  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
calculation,  will  continue  to  exist  in  every  state  of 
society,  and  in  all  countries  upon  earth.  These  fur- 
ther limitations,  I  repeat,  are  left  to  the  reader  s  own 
determination  ^ 

(17)  I  am  aware  that  a  method  of  partly  deter- 
mining the  question,  entirely  different  from  the  fore- 
going, is  given  by  Mr.  Malthus.  He  instructs  us  to 
compare  the  number  of  deaths,  at  a  given  period,  with 
the  marriages  of  a  preceding  one,  the  date  of  which  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  supposed  distance  between  the  mean 
age  of  death  and  that  of  marriage ;  the  difference  be- 
tween which  is  to  indicate  the  true  proportion  of  the 
bom  who  live  to  marry*.  The  very  principle  of  this 
computation  is  founded  on  vague  supposition,  and, 
in  the  instance  before  us,  on,  I  conceive,  a  very  errone-? 
ous  one ;  assuming,  as  it  does,  seven  years  as  the  limit  of 
the  distance  between  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  mean 
age  of  death  in  England^:  I  shall  not,  therefore,  attend 
to  the  obviously  false  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led. 
There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  calculation  dissimilar  to 
the  one  already  pursued,  which  may  be  adopted  in  other 
cases,  and  which  must,  apparently,  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.     In  countries  where  the  births  and  mar- 

'  Smre  writing  the  above,  in  adverting  little  the  **  preventive  check  "  can  volon- 

to  ihm  table  given  firom  the  Registers  of  tarilv  prevail;  that  it  does  so,  however. 

Dr.  Granville,  relative  to  the  Benevolent  in  the  female  sex,  to  a  certain  extent, 

l»jii^-in  Institution,  and  the  Westmin-  there  is  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  number 

ster  General  Dispensary,*  I  find  that  of  males  who  are  perpetually  absent 

the  mean  age  at  which  the  876  females  from  the  cotmtiy. 
he  has  recorded,  married,  was  21.388.        *  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population^  vol. 

Tht  fact  strongly  corroborates  the  as-  i.,  p.  471—495. 
nampdops  regarding  the  other  sex  in        '  Ibid.,  p.  485. 
this  chapter,  and  shews  how  exceedingly 

■*  Beport  on  Friendly  Sod^tiea,  Appendix,  pp.  134|  135» 
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f iages  are  given,  the  former  transferred  to  the  nubile 
bge,  and  diminished  agreeably  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  mortality,  during  the  interval,  will,  of  coursei 
give  the  utmost  number  that  can  possibly  marry,  at 
least,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  entire  community ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  due  proportion  for  second  and 
third  connexions,  but  not  for  the  deferred  ones;  for 
these,  it  is  evident,  must,  year  by  year,  balance  eadi 
other,  the  population  remaining  similarly  circumstanced^ 
The  exceptions  already  adverted  to,  as  existing  in  all 
communities,  being  deducted,  the  remaining  sum  will 
express  the  greatest  number  of  males  that  can  marry 
at  the  period  given,  or,  in  other  words,  the  utmost  poa« 
sible  number  of  marriages;  the  actual  number,  then, 
taking  place  will  never  exceed  this ;  and,  in  proportkm 
as  it  falls  short  of  it,  does  the  hinderance  to  marriagef 
whatever  it  may  be,  prevail.  Now,  to  put  the  preceding 
conclusions,  relative  to  England,  to  a  further  test,  by 
varying  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  advancing  the  period  of  marriage*  If 
We  take  the  male  births  between  1791  and  1800  from 
the  national  census  of  1801,  we  shall  find  them,  as 
subsequently  rectified  by  Mr.  Rickman,  to  amount  to 
1,184,903;  deducting  the  mortality  that  would  take 
place  between  that  term  and  1820,  the  remainder  will 
be  those  in  existence  at  the  latter  period,  being  an 
average  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  as  it  respects  the 
whole  term.  But  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
is,  in  the  present  instance,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  census  gives  us  the  number  in  existence  between 
20  and  30  years  of  age,  or  rather,  their  proportimi 
calculated  upon  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, which  clearly  indicates  the  amount  of  the 
whole.  In  4,808,898  males,  whose  ages  were  ascer- 
tained, there  were  of  those  from  20  to  30  yeais  of  age^ 
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706,757;  consequently,  on  the  entire  number  enu- 
merated, viz.  5,483,679,  there  must  have  been  805,928 
in  existence  at  that  period  of  life  :  from  this  sum 
ought  clearly  to  be  deducted  the  hinderances  to  mar* 
xiage  not  resolvable  into  the  preventive  check,  which 
will  not  be,  proportionably,  so  numerous  on  the  whole 
term,  as  in  an  earlier  year  in  it ;  but  they  cannot  pos^^ 
sibly  be  overrated,  I  think,  at  2  per  centum,  including 
the  prevailing  sickness  throughout.  This  will  reduce 
the  marriageable  number  to  789,810;  a  sixth,  added 
for  second  and  third  marriages,  will  give  the  utmost 
poittble  decennial  number  of  marriages  at  the  average 
age  of  25,  as  92 1 ,445,  or  of  annual  ones,  92, 145.  The 
actual  number  of  weddings  in  1820,  the  year  answer* 
ing  to  the  average  age  above  mentioned,  was  91,729. 
Admitting,  therefore,  these  data  to  be  correct,  and  the 
deductions  made,  which  truth  will  neither  allow  to  be 
dispensed  with,  nor,  I  think,  diminished ;  and  the  pro-* 
portion,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  after  marriages, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  those  parts  of  the  national  census, 
which  are  the  least,  if  at  all,  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  incwrectness ;  the  result  of  the  latter  computation 
fully  corroborates  the  former  one,  and  it  is  this — that 
the  annual  marriages  celebrated  in  this  country  only 
fall  short  of  the  utmost  number  that  could  take  place 
at  the  age  specified,  by  416.  One  of  two  conclusions^ 
therefore,  is  inevitable,  if  the  preceding  calculations, 
or  rather  facts,  be  admitted ;  namely,  either  that  all  the 
males  of  England,  capable  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, marry  at  the  average  age  of  25  years,  with 
the  exception  of  these  416,  who  then  form  the  sole 
annual  recruits  to  the  unmarried  class  above  that 
period  of  life,  (which  sum  is  obviously  too  small ;)  more 
certainly,  the  average  nubile  age  of  the  great  majority 
is  considerably  earlier,  and  the  difference  between  th« 
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numbers  in  the  interval,  which  in  the  sex  and  at  about 
the  period  of  life  in  question,  is,  in  this  country, 
considerable,  has  to  be  added.  In  either  case,  the 
males  surviving  the  marrying  period  of  life,  and 
remaining  single,  and  especially  that  part  of  them, 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  have  so  continued  in 
consequence  of  the  preventive  check,  must,  however 
calculated,  be  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  entire 
number  of  the  community. 

(18)  Such,  then,  on  every  possible  view  of  tint 
subject,  are  the  puny  dimensions  of  the  power  whidi 
our  political  theorists  give  forth  as  that  which  akne 
checks  the  swift  and  destructive  strides  of  the  grigaatic 
principle  of  evil,  with  whose  progress  they  threaten 
their  country  and  mankind.  That  I  have  aocumtely 
ascertained  its  exact  influence  I  will  not  pretend  to 
assert ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  I  have,  at  all  events 
succeeded  in  proving  it,  under  every  possible  recttfica** 
tion  of  the  preceding  computations,  to  be  "  immaterial.'' 
The  population,  as  given  in  the  national  census,  may 
have  been  somewhat  underrated ;  for  this  I  am  not  re* 
sponsible ;  I  am,  however,  answerable  for  the  proportiim 
of  second  and  third  marriages  assumed,  in  which  I  may 
have  similarly  erred.  As  to  the  necessary  deductions, 
few,  I  think,  will  judge  them  to  be  overrated,  nor  would 
any  reasonable  alteration  in  them  much  influence  the 
proportions  obtained.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though 
I  am  aware  that  the  direct  information  is  wanting  which 
can  alone  fix  the  question  with  any  great  degree  of  pre- 
cision, and  although  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  <Hie  that  it 
should  be  obtained,  yet  I  am  fully  confident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  facts  already  appealed  to,  and  from 
collateral  evidence  on  the  subject  still  to  be  adduced,  that 
the  result  of  the  foregoing  computations  is  substantially 
correct. 
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(19)  And  is  not  actual  and  universal  observation 
coincident  with  numerical  demonstration,  in  relation 
to  this  important  branch  of  our  subject?  The  highest 
order  amongst  us  is,  beyond  dispute,  a  marrying  one : 
while  even  in  the  middle  sphere,  how  very  few  forego 
the  comforts  and  resist  the  natural  necessity  of  the 
domestic  comlexion :  but  what  is  the  influence  of  these, 
on  whom  nevertheless  our  attention  is  habitually  and 
almost  exclusively  fixed  on  every  occasion,  compared 
with  that  of  the  lower  and  working  classes,  whose 
numbers  overwhelm  all  comparison,  and  who,  there- 
fore, of  themselves  necessarily  determine  the  question  ? 
Undeniably  true  is  it  that  they  are  an  early  and  uni- 
versally marrying  people ;  yea,  our  anti-populationists 
and  political  economists  confess  it  when  it  suits  their 
purpose,  and  fix  this  sacred  habit  upon  them  as  their 
firfly  and  their  crime :  it  is  one,  however,  which,  while 
it  has  secured  the  virtue  and  promoted  the  happiness 
of  the  country,  has  multiplied  its  means  and  extended 
its  power,  and  constituted  Britain  the  most  powerful 
and  prosperous  empire  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  THE  COIIPABATIVK 

PREVALENCE  OF  THE  PREVENTIVB  CHECK  IN 

DIFFERENT  TIMES  AND  COUNTRIS& 

(I)  The  method  pursued  by  our  anti-populatiimists 
in  estimating  the  comparative  prevalence  of  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  the  human  increaaet 
remains  to  be  examined ;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
their  mere  suppositions  regarding  it  are  egregious  mil* 
takesy  their  calculations,  when  they  resort  to  them  at 
all,  are  as  essentially  erroneous.  The  rule  adopted  by 
them  to  determine  this  point  is  indeed  as  simple  ai  it 
is  universal ;  it  is  this, — ^to  divide  the  amount  of  die 
population  by  the  annual  marriages,  determinii^,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  relative 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  in  the  different 
countries  so  examined. 

(2)  Now,  the  utter  fallaciousness  of  any  computa- 
tions thus  formed,  will  be  apparent  by  adverting  to 
the  very  nature  of  this  *^  check."  The  male  births 
which  survive  the  nubile  age,  and  are  prevented,  by 
other  than  physical  obstacles,  from  entering  into  the 
marriage  state,  may  be  said  to  prove  its  existence,  and 
the  number  of  these,  compared  with  those  who  marry, 
indicate  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.  But  when  these 
proportions  are  calculated  upon  tlie  entire  number 
which  compose  such  community,  and,  with  a  further 
view  of  contrasting  them  with  those  of  a  similar  nature 
which  exist  in  others,  the  question  becomes  much  more 
complicated.  In  this  case  two  circumstances  have  to  be 
especially  considered ;  first,  the  law  of  mortality,  or  the 
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mean  duration  oflife ;  and  secondly,  the  rate  of  increase 
respecsdvely  prevailing  in  the  countries  so  compared^ 
both  which  exceedingly  vary  throughout  the  world ;  and, 
though  totally  lost  sight  of  in  the  computations  of  our 
theorists,  are  so  important  in  their  consequences,  as 
not  merely  to  correct  their  calculations  in  regard  to  the 
various  countries  to  which  they  appeal,  but  to  reverse 
them  altogether.  This,  I  apprehend,  requires  little 
proof.  In  a  stationary  population  the  number  existing 
will  be  precisely  that  of  the  number  of  the  births,  mul-> 
tiplied  by  the  mean  duration  of  life ;  to  elongate  the 
latter,  therefore,  without  any  increase  of  the  former, 
would  be  to  augment  the  population  to  that  degree; 
and  supposing  the  same  proportion  of  the  bom  still  to 
marry,  &eir  relative  number,  computed  on  the  whole, 
would  be  evidently  diminished  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Furthermore,  and  still  supposing  the  same  law 
of  mortality  to  exist,  the  rate  at  which  the  population 
increases  "  by  procreation  only,"  has  evidently  to  be 
considered  in  this  mode  of  determining  the  question. 
Births,  and  the  marriages  which  they  ultimately  form, 
are  evidently  not  contemporaneous,  the  average  age  at 
which  the  latter  take  place  has  to  intervjene ;  and  how- 
ever greatly  the  population  may  augment  in  that  inter- 
val, the  utmost  possible  number  of  the  present  wed- 
dings is  limited  by  the  births  of  the  former  period,  and 
remains  fixed.  The  marriages,  therefore,  in  such  a  case 
may,  as  calculated  on  the  entire  population,  seem  rela-» 
tively  to  diminish,  while  the  proportion  of  the  sur- 
viving births  who  marry  (which  is  the  present  point) 
may  remain  the  same,  or  even  be  on  the  increase. 
Whenever,  therefore,  comparisons  are  meant  to  be 
made,  on  the  method  under  consideration,  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  preventive  check  in  one  and  the  same 
country  at  different  periods,  or  between  different  coim-» 
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tries  at  the  same  time,  these  differences  in  the  duration 
of  life,  and  in  the  rates  of  increase  by  propagation  only, 
though  lost  sight  of  by  our  political  computists,  are 
evidently  essential  to  the  calculation. 

(3)  Arithmetical  processes,  verbally  explained,  are 
generally  obscure  however  incontrovertible;  and  the  tad 
diat  mine  may  be  more  than  usually  so,  must  apologize 
for  my  perhaps  too  frequent  and  broad  illustrations. 
Suppose,  in  exemplification  of  the  first  case,  a  comma* 
nity  of  two  thousand  antediluvians,  stationary  in  num- 
bers, and  of  the  uniform  longevity  of  a  millennium  each; 
and  let  all  of  them  marry  at  puberty :  here,  only  one 
annual  marriage  in  the  two  thousand  could  take  place. 
Suppose  another  society,  consisting  of  the  same  number 
and  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  respects,  excepting 
in  the  term  of  life,  which  should  be  only  one  tenth  of 
the  duration  of  the  former ;  let  these  also  marry  as  be- 
fore, and  without  exception:  the  average  number  of 
annual  marriages  in  this  latter  instance  would  be  ten  in 
two  thousand,  or  one  in  every  two  hundred.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mode  of  computation  I  am  combat* 
ing  would  prove  that  the  preventive  check  prevailed 
just  ten  times  as  much  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
community,  though  it  is  quite  clear  it  would  have  no 
existence  whatsoever  in  either. 

(4)  In  exemplification  of  the  other  point,  the  ne- 
cessity of  computing  the  different  rates  of  increase 
arising  from  a  variation  in  prolificness  in  times  and 
countries  thus  compared :  suppose  two  communities  of 
equal  numbers  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  nubile  age 
in  each  being  that  term,  and  both  in  other  respecta 
similar.  The  one,  however,  doubles  its  population  "  by 
procreation  only  *'  in  these  five-and-twenty  years,  while 
the  other  remains  stationary.  At  the  former  period^ 
the  births  in  both  being  equal,  the  number  surviving 
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to  the  present  time  consequently  remainS^  so;  noW, 
though  all  many  at  the  marrying  age,  and  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  weddings  are  therefore  exactly  coin 
cident,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  evident  that  their 
proportion,  calculated  upon  the  contemporary  population 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  would  differ  in  a 
duplicate  ratio.  According  to  the  present  mode  of 
computation,  therefore,  the  "  preventive  check  "  would 
appear  twice  as  powerful  in  the  advancing  as  in  the 
stationary  community ;  though,  in  reality,  it  would  hav6 
no  existence  in  either,  or  at  all  events,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  it  would  exist  equally  in  both. 

(5)  The  fellaciousness  of  the  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  check  under 
consideration  is,  therefore,  I  think,  abundantly  manifest; 
and,  even  were  the  preceding  rectifications  applied, 
others  of  a  different  and  more  complicated  nature  would 
still  have  to  be  included,  before  it  could  lead  to  correct 
results:  into  these,  however,  I  shall  not  enter,  it  being  no 
part  of  my  purpose  to  replace  the  far  plainer  mode  of  caU 
culation,  pursued  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  one  which, 
however  amended,  would  still  have  to  rest  on  a  series 
of  suppositions.  It  concerns  my  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  proceed  in  pointing  out,  by  the  evidence  of  facts 
already  adverted  to,  as  essential  to  the  calculations,  the 
false  deductions  which,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, have  resulted  from  so  erroneous  a  principle. 

(6)  The  writer,  who  has  been  the  most  copious  on 
the  supposed  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  and 
who  has  calculated  its  influence  on  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciple described,  has  pointed  our  particular  attention  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  England,  in  confirmation  of  his 
notions  on  the  subject.  On  the  first  of  these  countries 
he  lavishes  his  unsparing  encomiums,  in  consequence 
of  the    supposed  meritorious  comparative  abstinence 
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from  marriage,  the  marriages  there  being,  as  he  informg 
ug,  only  one  in  130^  Nor  does  this,  their  political 
merit,  arise  from  ignorance  or  accident,  but  it  is,  we  are 
assured,  the  result  of  superior  wisdom  on  this  particular 
point,  Norway  being  the  country,  and  *^  almost  the 
•^  only  one,  where  a  redundant  population  is  appre* 
*'  hended,"  and  the  principle,  **  in  some  degree,  seen 
^<  and  understood*;"  and  this  rare  example  of  virtue  is 
not  without  its  reward,  which  is,  in  this  case,  superior 
health •,  and  plenty*,  and  even  thicker  legs*.  The 
mortality  in  Norway  is  given,  on  the  same  autfaority, 
as  one  in  48. 

(7)  Next  in  the  order  of  this  political  merit,  as 
classed  by  the  same  author,  with,  I  think,  the  exeeptioD 
of  Switzerland,  stands  England  ^  a  coimtry  which  has 
the  singular  fortune  to  be  alternately  praised  and 
blamed  by  this  and  similar  writers,  touching  Ae  very 
game  matter.  Here,  it  is  presumed,  "  it  will  be  allowed, 
"  that  the  preventive  check  operates  with  considerable 
"  force  throughout  all  the  classes  of  the  community^,** 
inasmuch  as,  including  Wales,  the  annual  marriages 
are,  to  the  whole  population,  as  one  in  123i,  "  a  smaller 
proportion,"  except  in  the  instances  already  named, 
"  than,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  obtains  in  any  of  the  coun* 
"  tries  exammed."  The  mortality  is  stated,  in  this 
case,  as  one  in  40  •. 

(8)  Lastly,  in  Sweden,  a  country  where  those  pub- 
lic efforts  are  made  in  encouragement  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  our  authority  takes  upon  himself,  alter- 
nately, to  blame  and  ridicule,  we  are  told  the  marriages 
are  (proh  ptidor!)  one  in  112.    A  long  and  mehn- 

>  Ifalfinit,  Bmyon  PopuUtioD,  p.        »  nwd^n.lS9. 

^\i^       ^^  •  Ibid,  p.  302. 

Ml»d^p.lM.  »IbkL,p.302. 

«Ibid^p.]88. 
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eholy  chapter  describes  the  consequence  of  this  fla- 
grant state  of  things.  The  mortality  here  is  given  as 
one  in  34}.^ 

(9)  In  examining  these  several  results,  let  us  first 
assume  the  population,  in  each  instance,  to  be  station* 
ary.  In  this  case  its  whole  number,  divided  by  the 
annual  deaths,  will  give,  what  is  called  the  expectation 
of  life^  which,  *^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yearly 
birtka,  will  be  the  number  of  the  inhabitants*.'* 
Merely  premising  that  the  mortality,  though  differing 
in  degree,  will  still  be  distributed,  in  each  instance, 
conformably  to  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  these  are 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  very  data  furnished  us 
respecting  the  countries  mentioned,  for  a  directly  con- 
trary purpose,  infallibly  conduct  us.  In  every  ten 
thousand  annual  births,  there  will  be  found  to  marry 
fai  Sweden,  6203  persons ;  in  England,  6493 ;  and  in 
Norway,  7384 ;  supposing,  as  before  stated,  the  popu- 
lation to  be  stationary  in  each. 

(10)  But  the  population  is  not  stationary  in  any  of 
these  countries:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  advancing  in 
them  all ;  but  severally  in  such  different  mtios,  as  still 
further  to  confirm  the  preceding  conclusions.  Thus,  in 
Swed«i,  exclusive  of  Finland,  the  inhabitants  amounted 
in  1798,  to  2,352,298,  and  in  1823,  to  2,687,457;  an 
increase  of  rather  above  14  per  centum,  in  25  years: 
in  England,  the  advance  between  1801  and  1821  is 
represented  to  have  been  from  8,331,434  to  1 1,261,437, 
or  upwards  of  36  per  centum  in  but  20  years :  while  in 
Norway,  the  augmentation  has  been  from  835,451,  in 
1815,  to  1,000,152  in  1826,  little  less  than  20  per 
centum  in   10  years  only.     That  the  differences  in 


'  MaMhiu,  Enay  onPopulatioii,  Book        ■  Dr.  Price,  Revenionary  Paymentf, 
il,  c  ii-  pp.  196—209.  vol.  ii.,  p.  147. 

•lbid.,ToLi.,p.237. 
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these  increments  are  not  wholly  resolvable  into  the 
variation  in  the  expectation  of  life  prevailing  in  each 
country  respectively,  is  clear;  and  it  is  equally  so  that 
the  excess,  if  assignable  to  the  development  of  gpreater 
prolificness,  requires  that  the  radix  of  births,  on  which 
the  above  proportion  of  marriages  is  calculated,  should, 
in  each  instance,  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  this 
increase;  the  numerical  results  already  obtained  will, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  be  confirmed  in  their  arrange* 
ment,  and  heightened  in  their  proportions. 

(11)  If,  therefore,  the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining 
he  operation  of  the  preventive  check,  thus  corrected^ 

and  the  facts  presented  to  us,  are  at  all  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  plaoed 
these  several  countries,  in  reference  to  its  operatkmi 
ought  to  be  precisely  reversed,  as  it  clearly  proves  that, 
however  it  may  prevail  in  Sweden,  it  prevails  less 
in  England,  and  least  of  all  in  Norway. 

(12)  Common  observation  might  be  properly,  ap- 
pealed to,  in  order  to  determine  on  which  side,  in 
these  conflicting  statements  and  calculations,  the  truth 
rests.  That  the  preventive  check  does  prevail,  in 
some  degree,  in  Sweden,  is  admitted,  and  the  fact  is 
attributed,  by  some  writers,  to  the  too  compulsory 
methods  which  the  Grovernment  there  has  taken  to 
enforce  marriage^,  which  ought,  in  no  respect,  to  be 
interfered  with  in  any  country,  except  by  the  removal 
of  all  general  impediments  to  that  union.  But  its 
operation  is  more  distinctly  proved  by  the  proportion 
of  illegitimate  children,  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
births  in  that  kingdom.  That  it  prevails  little  here  has 
been  already  fully  shewn,  and  is  further  manifest,  from 
the  far  smaller  number  of  those  constant  and  unhappy 
evidences  of  its  prevalence,  just  referred  to.     As  to 

*  RadcUfib,  Jouroty  through  Sweden,  p.  193. 
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Norway,  let  the  authority  of  a  fellow-traveller  of  Mr. 
Malthus  decide,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
intelligent  that  ever  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Dr.  EL  D.  Clarke,  speaking  on  this  very  subject,  in 
reference  to  the  Norwegians,  says, "  they  marry  young; 
"  and  have  only  to  marry ;  the  means  of  subsistence 
**  follow  of  coursed"  The  former  writer,  I  observe, 
now  mentions,  in  a  note,  the  pretended  fact  of  the 
paucity  of  children  there*,  as  a  reason  why  the  pre-^ 
ventive  check  ought  to  have  been  calculated  even 
higher  than  he  has  done  it^  but  still  flatly  contra- 
dicting him,  Dr.  Clarke  not  only  mentions  their  nu- 
merous £unilies,  but  speaks  of  the  fact,  as  one  of  common 
observation,  and  assigns  a  reason  for  it,  already  quoted^. 
Indeed,  the  high  rate  of  increase  actually  prevailing 
in  Norway  confounds  the  assumption,  that  the  mar- 
riages taking  place  there,  or  the  children  resulting 
from  them,  are  disproportionately  few,  as  fully  as  the 
great  amelioration  which,  as  we  shall  fully  shew,  has 
accompanied  their  augmenting  numbers,  confronts 
the  impious  notion  that  the  sacred  source  of  existence, 
the  principle  of  population,  is  an  evil,  either  in  its 
nature  or  its  consequences. 

(13)  The  foregoing  calculations,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  the  subject  renders  necessary  to  be  pur- 
sued, may,  probably,  prove  still  more  irksome  to  the 
reader  than  they  have  been  wearisome  to  the  author ; 
they  are,  however,  of  the  highest  importance ;  and,  like 
every  thing  connected  with  this  momentous  question, 
are  inevitably  practical  in  their  final  consequences.  To 
give  a  pregnant  proof  of  this,  and  in  relation  to  the 
very  point  under  consideration,   the   political  philo- 

'  Clarice's  TVavels  in  Scandinavia,  p.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  261,  note. 
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'  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  p.  528. 
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gophers  of  France,  imbued  with  the  modem  doctrine 
of  population,  assert  at  present,  that  the  preventive 
check  is  the  necessary  regulation  of  their  numbers, 
and  exult  in  its  supposed  increasing  prevalence.  The 
notions  peculiar  to  the  system,  which  they  have  uii« 
happily  derived  from  us,  have  widely  extended  theif 
chilling  influence,  and  have  even  infected  the  legi#^ 
lature  of  that  country,  as  they  have  also  our  own. 
Hence,  on  a  recent  occasion,  propositions  were  made  to 
revive  one  of  the  most  unnatural  and  unjust  reguhi* 
tions,  as  it  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that 
ever  disgraced  civilized  society,  the  law  of  primogeni-* 
ture,  the  sole  argument,  in  favour  of  which  revulsioii, 
was  the  geometric  theory  of  population ;  the  inevitable 
effect  of  which,  it  was  contended,  would  be  the  divi* 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  country  into  such  minute 
portions,  as  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to 
destitution  and  beggary.  How  the  proposition  termi« 
nated,  I  regret  to  say,  I  do  not  remember,  but  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  present  in  my  recollection. 
But  if  these  legislative  anti-populationists  had  ben 
guided  by  their  senses  instead  of  by  their  system,  th^ 
would  have  judged  differently.  Seeing  that  the  birthi 
of  the  country  had  considerably  diminished  within 
half  a  century  past,  they  must  have  concluded,  that  as 
far  as  the  principle  of  human  fecundity  was  concemedi 
the  visible  tendency  in  France  must  have  been  to  the 
accumulation  and  engrossment  of  property,  rather  than 
to  its  subdivision ;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  Providence 
somewhat  to  lengthen  the  narrow  span  of  human 
existence,  so  as  to  increase  their  co-existing  number 
from  the  same  proportion  of  births,  the  present  pes* 
sessors  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  last  to 
have  given  utterance  to  complaints  on  that  ground. 
(14)  To  return,  then,  to  the  immediate  subject  before 
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I  subjoin  part  of  a  table,  constructed  by  M. 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  exhibiting  the  state  of 
France,  in  relation  to  the  movements  in  the  population 
half  a  century  ago,  who,  strange  to  say,  in  close  con* 
formity  with  the  doctrines  of  Mr*  Malthus,  to  whom 
he  appeals,  deduces,  from  the  facts  he  presents,  the 
increased  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check.  The 
corresponding  column,  which  represents  the  several 
proporti(ms  specified,  as  existing  in  the  present  state 
of  France,  differ  very  little  from  those  which  he  like- 
wise gives,  but  the  former,  as  corrected  by  subsequent 
facto  ami  observations,  published  by  authority,  are  pre-« 
ferred ;  they  are  as  follow : — 

Table  XXIV. 

FRANCE. 


ANCISNT  STATE '. 


FofHilaiioii  in  17S0|  on 
jin  aTerageof  10  years  24,800,000 


Deaths.... 818,490 

Ltir^timale  Births 942,720 

Illegitimate  ditto 20,480 

Maniages 213,770 


BEINO 

1  Deathin  erery 80^ 

1  Birth  ia  every 25^ 

1  Marrfaga  in  every '116 


PRESENT  STATE*. 


Populaiioti in  1820.  .30,451,187 


Deaths 765,402 

Le^timate  Births.  • . .  895,841 

Illegitimate  ditto  ....  66,731 

Marriages 227,660 


BEING 

1  Death  in  every  . . .  39^^^ 

1  Birth  in  every  ....  Sl-fif^ 

1  Marriage  in  every. .  133^^ 


(15)  Now  the  facts  presented  above,  applied  as  in 
the  previous  calculations,  give  in  the  former  period, 
when  the  expectation  of  life  in  France  was  30^,  and 


^  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf, 
BoL  Umfm.  Q^.  et  Stotistique,  t. 
Ti.i  p.  172. 


'  M.  Mathieu,  Annuaire,  1827,  p.  96. 

*  Thiitumis  printed  111.3,  evidently 
either  an  arithmetical  or  typographical 
enroo 
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the  yearly  inarriages  1  in  116,  from  every  10,000 
annual  births,  5207  annually  married,  and  in  the  latter 
one,  the  expectation  of  life  having  improved  to  nearly 
40  years,  and  the  annual  proportion  of  the  marriages 
being  about  1  in  133f,  from  the  same  number  of  births, 
5949.  Further  calculations,  as  to  the  increase  lA 
France  by  procreation  only,  seem  unnecessary;  the 
population  in  that  part  of  its  movements  exhibiting 
no  signs  of  augmentation.  But  a  single  glance  at 
the  table  suffices,  without  the  least  attempt  at  calcu<* 
lation,  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  the 
preventive  check  prevails  in  France  more,  or  as  mucliy 
as  it  did,  formerly.  With  fewer  births,  even  including 
an  unhappy  increase  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  illeg^ti* 
mates,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  greater  number  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  that  these  are  not  still  more  numerous  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  that  revolution  which  swept 
away  myriads  of  the  youth  of  France,  and  condemned^ 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  its  capital  expressed  to  the 
late  monarch  on  his  restoration,  so  many  of  their 
maidens  to  necessary  celibacy.  That  the  conse* 
quences  of  that  tremendous  event  prevented  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  weddings  in  France,  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  though  Mr.  Malthus,  perpetually  pushed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ridiculous,  by  the  system  he 
espouses,  gravely  argues,  nevertheless,  ^'  that  France 
has  not  lo)5t  a  single  birth  by  the  Revolution*/'  A 
glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  be  the  best  and 
sufficient  answer  to  such  a  strange  assertion.  That  the 
preventive  check  does  prevail  in  France  is  not  meant 
to  be  denied;  and  that  it  is  no  cause  of  exultation, 
either  as  it  respects  humanity  or  virtue,  the  same  taUe 
too  clearly  manifests.  In  the  mean  time,  the  increased 
expectation  of  life  there  sufficiently  proves,  in  direct 

'  MmUhui,  £«a]r  M  IVpulalioo,  p.  294* 
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opposition  to  M.  Chateauneuf,  that  it  prevails  less 
than  formerly. 

(16)  But  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Malthus  lays  it  down 
as  a  settled  axiom,  that  superior  longevity  would  havQ 
a  directly  contrary  effect  to  that  which  I  have  proved, 
or,  at  least,  assumed,  throughout  this  Chapter.  Hence, 
speaking  of  Norway,  but  expressly  referring  to  the 
healthy  countries  of  Europe,  he  says,  the  actual  pro*^ 
portion  of  marriages  there,  compared  with  that  of 
others,  will  not,  "  even  as  calculated  by  his  own  me- 
thod,*' express  the  full  extent  in  which  the  preventive 
^edc  operates  ^  The  importance  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  point,  to  the  just  determination  of  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  must  excuse  my  concluding 
ihe  subject  with  some  addition  to  the  proofs  and  illus- 
trations already  advanced  to  the  contrary. 

(17)  One  would  certainly  think  that  it  were  super- 
fluous to  prove  that  in  any  given  community,  where 
all  should  be  supposed  to  marry,  and  at  the  earliest 
age,  the  preventive  check  being  therefore  unknown, 
any  elongation  of  life  having  the  necessary  effect  of 
accumulating  alarger  number  of  co-existing  inhabitants 
firom  the  same  nmnber  of  births,  must,  casteris  paribus^ 
lower  the  relative  proportion  of  the  marriages,  as  cal- 
culated on  the  entire  population.  But  to  put  the  ques* 
tion  in  a  different,  and,  I  trust,  conclusive  point  of  view: 
—every  individual,  belonging  to  whatever  community, 
has,  at  birth,  a  certain  expectation  of  life,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  which  is  calculated  in  most  countries, 
and  is  simply  the  average  duration  of  life  in  each.  It 
is  quite  as  obvious  that  every  such  individual  is  like- 
wise bom  with  a  certain  expectation  of  marriage,  to 
use  the  same  term  in  a  somewhat  varied  sense,  and 
meaning  by  it,  in  this  instance,  the  exact  amount  of  the 

}.  Halthnsy  Eesay  oo  Popolatioii,  vol  i^  p.  261.    See  the  wbote  uQ\ft, 
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probability  of  such  an  one  being  married^  which  pro* 
bability,  the  certainty  being  unity,  will  always  be  leas» 
whatever  be  the  proportion.  This  expectation  of  mar- 
riage, also,  like  the  former  one,  is  nothing  more  Uian 
the  average  chance  of  every  individual  as  calculated  ob 
the  entire  number  of  the  marriages  and  births.  And  both 
these  expectations,  however  varying  from  facts  in  iiidi« 
vidual  cases,  are,  in  regard  to  their  averages,  matfae^ 
matically  exact,  if  correctly  computed.  I  may  premite 
that  the  mean  term  of  life  invariably  exceeds  the  mar^ 
iriageable  age.  Now  if  the  sum  which  expresses  the  aver- 
age individual  expectation  of  marriage  be  divided  by  that 
which  similarly  expresses  the  expectation  of  life,  the 
quotient  will  of  course  be  the  whole  expectation  of 
marriage,  annually  divided ;  or  the  utmost  annual  ad^ 
dition  that  each  individual,  one  with  another,  can  make 
to  the  marriages  of  the  community ;  and  the  sum  of 
these  annual  individual  proportions  will  be  precisely 
the  whole  amoimt  of  the  annual  weddings.  Let  us  now 
assume  that  the  term  of  life  is  lengthened,  the  number 
of  marriages  remaining  the  same ;  and  few  will  con- 
tend that  their  proportions  are  necessarily  relative ;  Mr. 
Malthus,  indeed,  argues  that  they  are  so,  inversely ;  it 
being  the  prominent  feature  of  his  theory,  that  deaths 
invariably  make  room  for  weddings.  In  this  case,  then, 
the  divisor,  the  expectation  of  life,  being  increased,  and 
the  dividend,  the  expectation  of  marriage,  being  unal- 
tered, the  quotient,  which  expresses  ihe  annual  pra- 
.  portion  of  marriage  individually  calculated,  must  be 
lessened  accordingly ;  and  the  sum  of  these  individiud 
proportions  being  that  of  the  entire  number  of  marriagee, 
the  latter  must,  consequently,  suffer  a  correspondiag 
annual  diminution.  Directly  the  contrary,  therefine, 
to  what  Mr. Malthus  asserts,  is  the  plain  fact;  superior 
healthiness,  or,  in  other  words,  comparative  elongatioa 
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of  life,  though  it  leave  the  actual  number  of  marriages 
untouched,  must  of  necessity  diminish  their  proportiim 
relatively  to  the  whole  population.  To  disenciunber 
the  preceding  conclusion  of  all  collateral  considerationsi 
again  rappose  that,  in  this  latter  community  also,  all 
many,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  age ;  still  the  relative 
proportion  of  marriages  would  be  diminished,  exactly 
as  die  term  of  life  enlarged,  indicating  an  increasing 
operation  of  a  cause,  according  to  our  theorists,  which 
has  in  such  a  case  no  existence  whatever. 
•  (18)  The  preceding  arguments  will,  however,  in  all 
probability,  be  contradicted,  and  the  calculations 
rdative  to  them  confused  by  a  variety  of  extraneous 
considerations ;  it  not  being  very  likely  that  so  essential 
a  branch  of  the  system,  in  behalf  of  which  a  series  of 
impossibilities  have  been  assumed,  should  be  surren* 
dered  without  a  defence  founded  upon  suppositions 
of  an  equally  extraordinary  nature.  But  to  establish, 
upon  incontrovertible  grounds,  the  truth  contended  for 
throughout  this  chapter, — that  the  preventive  check  as 
usually  calculated,  directly  contrary  to  what  is  asserted 
concerning  it,  appears  to  operate  more  than  it  really 
does,  in  a  population  increasing  in  longevity,  or  from 
other  causes,  I  shall,  lastly,  appeal  from  mere  argument 
to  facts.  In  the  last  census  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
ages  of  the  inhabitants,  in  its  several  grand  divisions, 
are  discriminated  :  in  three  of  these  the  comparative 
longevity  is  clearly  ascertained,  in  two  of  them  by 
statistical  documents,  in  the  other  by  universal  assent. 
In  Wales,  the  term  of  life  is  found  to  be  longer  than  in 
England,  by  upwards  of  one  fifth,  while,  in  Ireland,  it 
is  certainly  the  shortest :  the  increase  has  not  so  varied 
as  to  aflfect  the  demonstration  contemplated.  Is,  then, 
the  distribution  of  the  population  into  its  several 
divisions  such  as  to  sanction  Mr.  Malthus's  notions  on 
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the  subject,  or  those  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
substantiate  throughout  this  chapter  ?  It  is  thus : 
Calculated  on  a  radix  of  20,000  in  each,  there  would 
be,  between  the  age  of  20  and  30,  in  Ireland,  3519 ; 
in  England,  3158  ;  and  in  Wales,  2996.  Were,  there- 
fore, (the  preventive  check  prevailing  equally  in  each, 
or  not  at  all,)  all  to  marry  at  the  period  specified,  it  is 
plain  that  the  relative  proportion  of  marriages  would 
be  the  least,  and  not  the  greatest,  according  as  health 
and  longevity  prevailed  ;  and  the  decennial  number 
married,  reduced,  in  each  instance,  to  the  annual  pro- 
portion of  marriages,  would  give  for  Wales  1  in  133^; 
for  England,  1  in  126i^;  and  for  Ireland,  1  in  113iV. 
Results  of  a  precisely  similar  character  may  be  obtained 
wherever  the  facts  necessary  to  the  calculation  exist ; 
to  give  the  reason  for  this  would  be  to  repeat  tlie 
preceding  argument,  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

or  THE  PROPORTION    OF    SECOND    AND   THIRD    MARRlAGElS 

AND  OF  ILLEGITMATE  CHILDREN  IN  DIFFERENT  COUN- 

TRISS,  AND  OF  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  POPULATION. 

(1)  •  The  proportion  of  second  and  third  marriages 
compared  with  the  whole  number  celebrated,  which 
appears  to  vary  considerably  in  diflferent  countries^ 
seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  ascertained,  while 
their  effect  on  population  has  been  totally  misappre- 
hended.     The  necessity   of  these   subsequent  con- 
nexions, especially  as  it  regards  the  male  sex,  has  been 
clearly  contemplated  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature ; 
and  hence  he  has  (if  I  may  thus  speak)  made  calcula- 
tions in  regard  to  them,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  in  introducing  the  true  theory  of  popula- 
tion, and  which  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  series  of  com- 
putations of  the  most  precise  and  essential  character. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  con- 
nexions, the  prior  ones  being  dissolved  by  death,  sanc- 
tioned as  they  are  by  all  laws  human  or  divine,  are 
essential  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  ends,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  preservation  of  the  species.     On  this 
latter  account  their  consideration  becomes  an  important 
branch  of  the  subject  of  population,  and  one,  moreover, 
which,  like  so  many  others  connected  with  it,  seems, 
as  just  observed,  to  have  been  totally  misunderstood 
\>y  our  late  writers.    In  another  point  of  view  also,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  this  work ;  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculations  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  relative 
to  the  preventive  check,  depend  in  some  measure  on 
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the  proper  proportion  of  the  first  to  these  second  and 
subsequent  connexions. 

(2)  The  errors,  about  to  be  refuted,  on  this  subject 
are  expressed  in  the  following  passage  of  a  writer 
already  so  copiously  referred  to,  in  his  chapter  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  marriages.  ^^It  is  probable^*'  he 
says,  ^^  that  the  natural  prolificness  of  women  is  nearly 
"  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  prolific- 
"  ness  of  marriages  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  variety 
"  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  country,  and  par- 
"  ticularly  by  the  number  of  late  marriages.  In  all 
"  countries  the  second  and  third  marriages  alone  form 
"  a  most  important  consideration,  and  materially  influ* 
"  ence  the  average  proportions.  According  to  Sus- 
"  milch,  in  all  Pomerania,  from  1748  to  1786,  both 
"  included,  the  number  of  persons  who  married  were 
"  56,956,  and  of  these  10,586  were  widows  and  wi- 
"  dowers.  According  to  Busching,  in  Prussia  and 
"  Silesia,  for  the  year  1781,  out  of  29,308  persons  who 
"  married,  4841  were  widows  and  widowers,  and  con- 
"  sequently,  the  proportion  of  marriages  will  be  given 
"  full  one  sixth  too  much.  In  estimating  the  prolific- 
*'  ness  of  married  women,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
"  births  would  tend,  though  in  a  slight  degree,  to  coun- 
"  terbalance  the  overplus  of  marriages;  and  as  it  is 
'*  found  that  the  number  of  widowers  who  marry  again 
"  is  greater  than  the  number  of  the  widows,  the  whole 
*^  of  the  correction  should  not,  on  this  account,  be  sup* 
"  plied  ^" 

(3)  The  first  of  these  assertions,  namely,  that  the 
natural  prolificness  of  women  is  nearly  tlie  same  every- 
where, it  will  be  the  sole  purpose  of  the  ensuing  Book 
to  disprove;  and  the  next,  that  such  prolificness  is 
affected  by  comparatively  late  marriages,  will  be  ex- 

*  lialthiii,  Kisay  on  PopuUtioD,  fol  i^  pp.  476, 477. 
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fflnined  and  refuted  in  one  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  this.  The  number  and  influence  of  second 
and  third  marriages  on  the  population,  and  how  far 
their  effect  is  counterbalanced  by  illegitimate  births, 
will  now  be  attended  to.  I  shall  first  subjoin  the  table 
last  referred  to,  on  account  of  the  further  particulars  it 
gives. 

Table  XXV. 

Shbwiko  ms  Proportion  of  thb  First  and  subskqusnt  Mar« 
BiAOBi  IN  14,654  Weddings  in  Prussia,  and  thb  Sbxbs  anq 
Aoss  OF  thb  fartibs  rbspbctivbly  \ 


DeMripCum  of  Penou. 

Number. 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters      

10,551 

Bachelors  and  Widows,  under  45      . .      . . 

837 

Bachelora  and  Widows,  above  45 

195 

Widowers  under  60,  to  Spinsters       . .      • . 

2,084 

Widowers  above  60,  to  Spinsters 

249 

Widowers  under  60,  to  Widows  under  45 

478 

Widowers  above  60,  to  Widows  above  45 

260 

14,654 

(4)  The  above  table  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the 
particular  proportions  it  exhibits,  especially  as  to  the 
ages  of  the  re-marrying  parties ;  in  other  respects  it  is 
plainly  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
as  indeed  any  document  of  this  kind,  derived  from 
Prussia,  I  trust  would  be,  if  applied  to  similar  calcula- 
tions respecting  other  countries,  and  especially  this: 
and,  amongst  other  reasons,  for  this  important  one 
more  particularly, — the  facility  with  which  divorces 
are  obtained  in  that  country  greatly  augments  the 
number  of  after  marriages ;  many  of  such  divorces,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  being  effected  for  the  very  pur- 

1  Snsmilcb,  Gott  Ordnung,  th.  iil,  p.  94, 
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pose  of  forming  them\    This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  prevailing  in  that  country,  and  perhaps 
is  only  to  be  matched  by  another  of  a  directly  contrary 
nature,  which  exists  in  this,  namely,  the  difficulty,  or, 
indeed  impossibility,  of  a  poor  man  s  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce  here  at  all.     Adultery,  both  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  dissolves  marriage ;  ours  profeds 
to  do  so,  but  it  is  in  reality  only  in  behalf  of  the  rich, 
that  is,  the  few,  that  they  interfere  in  this  Christian 
coimtry .     No  means  exist  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  to  do  that  which  the  dictates  <^ 
nature  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  authorize,  and  indeed 
command  a  man  to  do  under  this  insufferable  injury,-— 
to  put  away  his  wife  and  take  another.     The  poor  man 
that  does  this,  in  the  only  practicable  way  that  is  left, 
open  to  him,  and  sanctifies  the  act  with  the  solemnities : 
of  his  religion,  is  to  be  tried  as  a  bigamist  and  punished 
as  a  felon !     But  to  return ;  I  do  not  so  much  object 
to  the  rectification  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  which 
is   an  addition   of  one   sixth  for  these    second  and 
subsequent  connexions,  as  to  the  source  thus  tainted, 
from  whence  it  is  derived. 

(5)  Turning,  then,  to  less  exceptionable  and  more 
recent  documents,  I  find  the  information  required  is 
minutely  given  on  official  authority,  as  it  respects  the 
capital  of  France ;  and  is,  for  two  of  the  last  years,  as 
in  the  ensuing  tables. 

*  La  grmnde  facility  avec  Uquelle  vorces  font  trei  nombrmn;  I  wm  ST 
kt  habiUni  d«  la  PruMe  peuvent  m  de-  mariagea. — BuDet.  Unnrera.  G4t(.  il 
ga^  du  Uens  dot  manages^ — Lm  di«    Statu,  t.  ▼.  p.  67, 
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Table  XXVI. 

Ssswnro  ths  First  and  subsbqubnt  Marriages  in  Paris,  in  thb 

Years  1826  and  1827. 


1826. 


Marriages  in  Paris ;  7,959  couples,  15^919  persons. 

DMer^tMi  of  tke  Penoat 
MarrMd. 

No.  of 

Marriagea 

of  each 

Clau. 

1st 

Marriages 

of 

Men. 

3nd  &3rd 

Marriages 

of 

Men. 

1st 
Marriages 

of 
Women. 

Snd  k  3rd 

Marriagca 

of 

Badielors  and  Spinsters 
Bachelors  and  Widows 
Widowers  and  Spinsters 
Widowars  and  Widows 

6606 
379 
767 
207 

6606 

379 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

767 
207 

6606 

•  • 
767 

•  • 

•  • 

379 

•  • 
207 

Indiriduals 

•  • 

6985 

974 

7373 

576 

Table  XXVII. 


1827. 


Marriages  in  Paris;  7,754  couples,  15,508  persons. 

DeieripCMM  of  tbe  Persons 
Married. 

No.  of 

Marriaees 

of  each 

Class. 

1st 

Marriages 

of 

Men. 

9nd  &3rd 

Marriages 

of 

Men. 

1st 

Marriages 

of 

Women. 

inA  k  3rd 

Marriages 

of 
Women. 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters 
Bachelors  and  Widows 
Widowers  and  Spinsters 
Widowers  and  Widows 

6456 
368 
708 
222 

6456 
368 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
.  • 

708 
222 

6456 

•  • 
708 

•  1 

368 

•  • 
222 

Indi?iduals 

•  • 

6824 

930 

7164 

590 

Voun. 
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(6)  The  results  these  tables  present  are  highly 
confirmatory  of  each  other,  as  are  similar  ones  which 
I  might  likewise  quote,  were  it  necessary.  In  Paris, 
then,  very  uniformly,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  persons 
marrying,  including  both  sexes,  have  been  previously 
married;  and  distinguishing  the  sexes  of  these  re« 
marriages,  those  in  which  the  males  had  been  remar** 
ried,  were  not  quite  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number 
of  weddings;  those,  in  which  the  females  were  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  not  quite  one-thirteenth.  But 
the  number  of  the  second  and  subsequent  marriages, 
compared  with  the  first  ones  of  each  sex  respectively, 
is,  as  it  regards  the  males,  nearly  one-seventh;  the 
females,  one  in  between  a  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

(7)  Such  are  the  various  proportions  which  the 
second  and  third  marriages  form  in  the  city  of  Paris; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  the  whole  niunber  of  /nich 
connexions  would  be  proportionably  smaller  in  the 
departments  than  in  the  metropolis;  and  again,  that 
it  would  be  still  less  in  England  than  in  either,  owing 
to  the  superior  longevity  of  the  latter  country,  and 
especially  of  its  females,  which  circumstances,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  at  any  rate  balanced  by  some  dif- 
ference in  the  comparative  habits  of  the  two  countries, 
in  relation  to  matrimony.  No  documents,  at  least 
none  of  which  I  am  aware,  exist,  enabling  us  to  de- 
termine this  point  as  it  regards  the  great  mass  of 
the  community.  In  a  very  large  town\  where  the 
number  of  the  marriages,  on  the  average  of  ten  yeam, 
calculated  on  the  mean  amount  of  the  populatkm 
during  the  same  term,  was  as  high  as  1  in  98,  and  indi- 
cated, therefore,  a  considerable  influx  of  marriageable 

*  Le«di.    Average  annual  number  of    maniaf^  in   1828,    1074;   is  whUk 
ttanriai^,  1810  to  IM'/O— 744.5.  Mean    number  then  wwt  963      *    ' 
fo|mUtiun|  73,165.    Total   number  of    91  widowi. 
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persons,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  preventive 
dieck,  I  have  found,  on  an  examination  of  the  regis- 
ters, that  the  proportion  of  widows,  compared  with 
that  of  the  spinsters,  (the  only  distinction  in  relation 
to  the  present  question  which  the  registers  of  England 
recognize,)  was  between  an  eleventh  and  a  twelfth, 
and,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  marriages, 
somewhat  exceeding  a  twelfth.  The  examination  only 
extended  to  one  year,  in  which  the  proportion  seemed 
80  uniformly  distributed  as  to  render  farther  research 
wmecessary ;  and  the  single  result  is  so  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  that  regarding  the  like  class  in  the  Paris 
registers^,  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  latter  to 
be  fairly  applicable,  in  their  other  details,  to  the  large 
towns  of  both  countries;  still  conceiving,  however, 
that  the  country  parts  of  each  kingdom  would  give  a 
comparatively  smaller  radix  of  second  marriages,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sexes  composing  them  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
pretty  accurately  preserved.  I  shall  assume  one  se- 
venth of  the  whole  number  of  the  annual  marriages  of 
the  males  as  second  and  third  ones,  that  is,  contracted 
by  widowers. 

(8)  I  am  bound,  however,  in  candour  to  state, 
that  a  document,  which  I  have  completed,  with  consi- 
derable attention,  for  other  purposes,  seems  to  vary 
considerably  from  the  above  calculations,  as  referrible 
to  England.  Turning  to  a  synoptical  register  of  the 
British  Peerage,  I  find  that,  in  the  two  last-deceased 
generations  of  that  body,  nearer  a  fifth  than  a  sixth 

*  It  may,  at  first  sight,  be  objected  that  but  it  is  in  the  marrying  class,  cxclur 

Paris  may  not  be  a  marrying  place,  (this  sively  considered,  where  these  propor- 

iBf  however,  a  mistake ;  there  are  about  tions  are  to  be  sought,  and  which  are 

one  in  five  more  marriages  there,  than  doubtless  influenced  by  causes  operating 

in  an  FVance,  on  the  average,)  but  this  with  great  regularity  every  where,  on 

does  not  a£fect  the  inquiry.    It  is  not  individuals  similarly  disposed  and  cir* 

tbe  marrying  dass,   in  proportion   to  ctmistanced. 
the  whole  populatioD,  on  which  it  turns. 
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part  of  the  marriages,  as  it  respects  the  Peers,  hare 
been  other  than  first  ones.  But  I  am,  nevertheksa, 
still  disposed  to  believe  that  the  proportion  already 
mentioned,  is,  on  every  consideration,  likely  to  be  true, 
as  it  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Not 
merely  are  the  Peers,  emphatically  speaking,  a  marry* 
ing  class  of  society,  (a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
who  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity,  ever  remaining 
unmarried,)  but  this  is  strikingly  the  case  as  it  regardb 
the  widowers  amongst  their  number.  And  with  this 
evident  disposition,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  their 
first  connexions,  as  they  are,  most  unquestionably,  in 
a  more  advantageous  situation  for  forming  subsequent 
ones  than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  so  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  generally  be  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  advantage.  Indeed,  actual  obstf-^ 
vation,  independent  of  these  considerations,  must  ooih 
vince  any  one  that  the  marriage  of  widowers,  anMM^st 
the  Peerage,  is  nearly  universal.  The  Peers  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  marry  considerably  more  than  once 
each,  on  the  average  of  their  entire  number,  including 
those  who  never  do  marry.  Few,  however,  I  confess, 
after  all,  of  the  working  classes,  or,  in  other  wcnrds,  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  community,  remain  Icmg  single. 
(9)  I  had  actually  written  thus  far — my  convictioB 
of  the  truth  of  the  last  assertion  strengthening,  and  my 
confidence  in  the  preceding  calculation,  involving  so 
great  an  apparent  difference  between  the  habits  of  the 
two  classes  in  this  respect,  proportionably  abating-* 
when  it  occurred  to  me,  on  further  consideration,  that 
the  discrepancy  was  resolvable,  in  great  measure,  into 
the  different  terms  made  use  of  in  the  two  calculation^; 
and  that,  after  all,  the  variation,  when  duly  estimated, 
would  be  slight  in  itself,  and  not  exceeding  that  which 
would,  on  any  account,  be  demanded  by  known  SsictM^ 
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And  such,  I  think,  turns  out  to  be  the  case ;  and  it  affords 
another  proof,  were  any  wanting,  of  the  advantage  of 
honestly  adhering  to  facts,  and  abiding  the  conse- 
quences ;  it  is  thus,  that  in  any  system  founded  upon 
correct  principles,  we  are  led  to  those  just  proportions 
and  true  relations  which  distinguish  the  features  of 
troth.  The  diflference,  then,  between  the  proportion  of 
1  in  5-36,  in  one  case,  and  that  of  1  in  7  in  the  other,  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  1  upon  4.35,  and  1  upon  6,) 
nearly  disappears  when  it  is  considered  that  the  for- 
mer, indicating  the  proportion  of  the  second  and  third 
marriages  of  the  Peers,  is  calculated  on  the  sum  of 
these  second  and  subsequent  marriages,  compared  with 
die  first  ones,  as  occurring  amongst  the  same  indi- 
viduals, whose  number  is,  therefore,  fixed;  whereas, 
the  latter  is  the  annual  proportion  of  these  after  con- 
nexions, computed  on  the  number  of  the  first  ones 
occurring  amongst  other  individuals,  whose  number  is, 
in  the  present  instance,  increasing.  In  the  former 
case,  the  inquiry  is  individually  pursued,  which  has 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  though  the  numbers  were 
stationary ;  in  the  latter,  the  calculation  is  on  the  mass ; 
and  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  first  and  second  mar- 
rmges,  as  it  regards  the  same  persons,  are  not  contem- 
porary events,  it  is  equally  so,  that  in  attempting  to 
deduce  from  the  general  annual  results,  which  repre- 
sent them  as  such  individual  computations,  the  same 
rectification  is  necessary  on  this  occasion  as  in  others 
already  pointed  out,  where  the  population  is  in  a  state 
of  progression,  and  when  consequently  the  various 
results  would,  in  proportion  to  its  augmentation  in  the 
interval,  be  represented  as  too  low.  In  the  present 
instance,  assuming  fifteen  years  ^  as  the  average  dura- 

'  It  b  fomewhat  singular  that  I  had    tion  I  could  form,  before  it  occurred  to 
~  i^n  this  term  as  the  best  supposi-    me  to  refer  to  the  synopsis  of  the  Peer* 
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tion  of  the  period  intervening  between  first  and  subee- 
quent  marriages,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  and 
third  marriages  of  any  given  year  must,  in  fact,  be 
entered  into  by  those  who,  one  with  another,  married, 
for  the  first  time,  fifteen  years  previously.  Having, 
therefore,  the  number  of  these  after  marriages,  if  we 
wish  to  estimate  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  first 
ones,  from  which  they  actually  result,  it  must  be  by 
comparing  them  with  those  which  took  place  at  the  pre* 
vious  period,  and  not  with  those  of  the  present  one;  with 
the  latter  of  which  they  have,  in  strictness,  no  con- 
nexion whatever.  Supposing,  then,  that  in  the  aven^ 
interval  between  these  events,  the  population  of  the 
country  has  advanced  twenty-five  per  centum,  (which, 
according  to  the  late  census,  it  would  have  about 
done,)  the  following  simple  calculation  will  exemplify 
the  fact  I  have  been  attempting  to  explain,  and  will 
reconcile  the  apparent  dissonance  between  the  events 
under  consideration,  in  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
society,  as  far  as  seems  consistent  with  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  each  is  placed.  The  first  co- 
lumn commences  with  1000  marriages,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  alluded  to,  as  existing  amongst 
the  Peerage,  add  230  second  marriages  to  those  taking 
place  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  the  first  <mes, 
agreeably  to  the  increase  in  tlie  population,  have  aug- 
mented to  1250;  now  it  is  evident  that,  individually 
considered,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  appeal  to  the  Peer- 
age, these  230  after-marriages  are  celebrated  by  the 
1000  couples  who  married,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
former  period :  the  whole  number  of  marriages  contract- 
Age,  already  mcntioued,  when  I  found  in  rather  than  preceding  ones,)  tha  warn  off 
the  59  ca«.»i  of  second  and  third  mar-  the  wveral  intervals  wai  929  yean,  flw 
riagei,  which  I  had  entered  as  having  niean  average  duration  hcoigt 
•ecurred  in  the  prvawnt  generation  of  157. 
Feert,  (which  1  preferred  adverting  to, 
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jtd  by  them  being,  therefore,  1230,  and  the  proportion  of 
their  second  and  subsequent  ones  to  the  first,  being 
u  1  to  5.35.  But  if  these  230  subsequent  weddings 
are  added  to  the  1250  first  ones,  which  are  taking 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  both  is  1480, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  second  marriages,  computed 
on  the  latter  number,  then  sinks  from  1  in  5.35  to  1  in 
6.4.  The  latter  mode,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
pursjied  at  present,  is  evidently  fallacious,  except 
when  applied  to  a  stationary  population.  The  fol* 
lowing  table  is  only  extended  to  a  few  periods,  and 
will  suffice  to  remove  the  obscurity  that  may  have 
.attended  the  preceding  explanations. 

Table  XXVIII. 

ExXMPLIfTINO  THE  METHOD  OF  DIRECTLY  DETERMINING  THE  RSLAf 
TITE  PROPORTIOX  OF  FiRST  AND  SUBSEQUENT  MaRRXAOES  IN  AN 
INCREASING  POPULATION. 


Periods. 
Year. 

First 
Harriaffts. 

Sdand3d 
Marriages. 

Total  of 
Annual  Mar- 
riages. 

Indiridual 
proportion  of 

2d  and  3d 
Marriage«  to 
Ist  onesf  1  to 

Annual  pro- 
portion of 
2d  and  3d 
Marriages  to 
Ut  ones,  1  to 

1 

1000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

1250 

230 

1480 

5.35 

6.44 

ai 

1562 

287 

1849 

5.35 

6.44 

46 

1953 

359 

2312 

5.35 

6.44 

(10)  The  above  Table  is  calculated  upon  the  data 
which  the  register  of  the  Peerage  I  have  alluded  to  sug- 
gests ;  in  which,  as  before  observed,  every  4.35  first 
marrii^s  yield  one  after-marriage,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  every  5.35  marriages,  1  is  a  second  one^ 
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which  proportion,  if  transferred  to  an  entire  population^ 
which  was  increasing  after  the  rate  of  25  per  centum,  ui 
about  fifteen  years,  (the  interval  assumed  as  that  on 
the  average  existing  between  first  and  subsequetti 
marriages,)  would,  when  calculated  as  usual  on  the 
entire  number  of  annual  marriages,  appear  as  1  in  6.44 
only.  As  it  respects  the  entire  community,  I  have 
taken  a  somewhat,  and  but  little,  smaller  proportion 
as  that  of  the  widowers  who  re-marry,  namely,  one. 
seventh  of  the  whole  annual  weddings,  which  is  a 
greater  relative  number  than,  as  we  have  seen,  e3U8t8 
in  Paris,  and  considerably  so  if  the  larger  increase  in 
the  population  of  this  country  be  duly  considered. 
On  the  whole,  I  leave  the  conclusion  to  the  reader  s 
judgment,  without  much  apprehension  that  I  shall  be 
accused  of  having  taken  too  great  a  latitude  in  the 
determination. 

(1 1)  The  proportion  of  males  re-marrying  has  been 
the  more  particularly  attended  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
calculations  relative  to  the  supposed  operation  of  the 
preventive  check,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  Book, 
are  to  a  certain  degree  affected  by  it ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems,  as  is  there  mentioned,  the  only  assumption 
apparently  liable  to  much  controversy.  The  like  pro- 
portion of  females,  not  bearing  so  materially  on  the 
main  argument,  may  be  determined  with  less  scru. 
pulousness ;  perhaps  enough  has  been  advanced  to 
warrant  us  in  fixing  upon  a  twelfth  as  the  annual 
proportion  of  widows  that  re-marry,  compared  with  the 
entire  number  of  the  weddings  of  their  sex.  I  observe, 
indeed,  that  the  number  of  such  re-marrying  has  been 
supposed  to  exceed  that  of  the  widowers  so  doing :  an 
absurdity  which,  if  common  observation  could  not  hare 
corrected,  one  would  have  thought  statistical  documents 
of  every  kind,  whether  of  the  living  or  the  dying,  might 
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liave  done.  The  great  majority  of  widows,  compared 
with  the  widowers  in  every  community,  (after  every 
possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  earlier  period 
6f  life  at  which  the  females  marry,  and  their  superior 
IpngeYity,)  indicates  most  indisputably  that  the  widow- 
ers have  been  still  further  and  greatly  diminished, 
when  compared  with  the  widows ;  and  their  compara- 
tive mortality  being  already  computed,  no  other  cause 
remains  for  the  remaining  disproportion  but  the  one 
assigned,  and  in  at  least  the  degree  assumed,  namely^ 
the  more  frequent  re-marriages  of  the  widowers.  And 
this  fact  likewise  necessarily  implies  another,  which  is 
this :  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  cases  in  which  the 
widowers  marry  spinsters,  and  not  widows,  compared 
with  those  in  which  widows  marry  bachelors ;  otherwise 
these  re-marriages  would  balance  each  other,  and 
leave  the  difference,  already  mentioned  as  every  where 
existing,  still  unaccounted  for.  And  these  facts  likewise 
are  equally  substantiated  by  universal  observation  and 
statistical  documents. 

(12)  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  prolificness  of 
these  second  and  subsequent  marriages,  and  their 
effect  on  population,  a  subject  on  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  Mr.  Malthus  has  so  greatly  erred,  some  further 
classification  is  necessary.  This  has  been  done  as 
follows,  on  something  better  than  mere  conjectural 
grounds ;  though,  in  the  absence  of  actual  information, 
I  wish  th6  conclusions  to  be  considered  in  every  respect 
as  mere  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  hope  that 
those  whose  province  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  cause 
better  and  satisfactory  information  to  be  given  to  the 
public,  will  not  long  delay  rendering  it.  The  pro- 
portions are  calculated  on  a  radix  of  10,000  marriages; 
the  second  and  subsequent  ones  being  given  somewhat 
higher  than  assumed  in  the  instance  of  England,  in 
order  not  to  overstate  an  ensuing  part  o{  t\ie  ^^TCkftxiX* 
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It  will  not,  I  think)  be  objected  that  the  fecundity  of 
these  subsequent  connexions  is  over-rated|  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  entire  community  is  contemplated 
in  the  rates  assumed,  with  the  bulk  of  whom  few 
inducements  to  marriage  exist  but  such  as  are  purely 
jQatural  and  personal,  youth  and  health,  whose  conoo« 
mitant  is  fruitfulness.  The  marriages  of  the  widowers, 
I  remark  on  this  statement,  are,  on  the  average,  at<» 
tended  with  three  children  each.  On  turning  to  tke 
synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  I  find  that  the  second  and 
third  marriages  of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  the  two  last  generations,  have  yielded  on  the  averagei 
2.75  children  each — a  somewhat  smaller  proportion ; 
but  this  rank  of  society,  as  will  be  more  fully  shewB 
hereafter,  is  less  prolific  than  the  lower  ones. 

Table  XXIX. 

Shbwino  thb  supposed  proportions  in    10,000  MARRiAaia   or 

THOSE    op    SINOLE    PERSONS,    WiDOWERS    AND   WiDOWS,    AND   TBI 
.     PRESUMED  AVERAGE   PrOLIFICNESS  OP  EACH*. 


Dewriptioa. 

• 

Namber  of 

Prolile- 
nest  of 

•Ach, 

AmmitoC 
ProUAcMW. 

T«teL 

Total  Number  of  Marriages    . 

10,000 

4. 

•  • 

40,000 
40,000 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters     .     . 
Bachelors  and  young  Widows 
Bachelors  and  aged  Widows  . 
Widowers  and  Spinsters     .     . 
Widowers  and  young  Widows 
Widowers  and  aged  Widows  . 

8,100 

420 

80 

1,100 

210 

90 

4.26 
2.75 

• . 
3.5 
2.25 

•  • 

34523^ 

1155 

> 
3850 

472 

•  * 

10.000 

2.88 

5477 

23,640  maniaKw  eontnda  ia 


'  Since  I  contracted  the  abore  caku-    '^i,04U  mamaM 
Ution,  I  hare  Ken  in  the  Swedinh  Ke-    of  which  19,0^  were  celebrated  bet^ 
fot^tlMiti  ia  tha  year  1825,  than  wm   tboee  pitfiowlj  vnuiiM  | 
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(13)  lu  the  above  attempt  at  classificatien,  it  ha^ 
QOt  been  my  wish  to  exaggerate  the  proportion  of  tha 
prolific  in  the  second  marriages.  If  such  had  been  my 
bias,  I  might  easily  have  sanctioned  an  attempt  by 
documentary  proof;  thus,  in  the  page  preceding  that 
fn»n  which  the  Prussian  table  already  quoted  occurs, 
there  is  a  table  given  in  which  the  proportion  between 
the  bachelors  marrying  young  widows,  compared  with 
those  marrying  aged  ones,  (namely,  above  45  years 
old,)  is  given  as  53  to  3,  on  an  average  of  24  years  \  or 
17  to  1 ;  whereas  that  which  I  have  adopted  is  little 
more  than  5  to  1 ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  mis^^* 
stated  the  prolificness  of  the  after-marriages;  this, 
however,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment,  in  the 
absence  of  all  existing  documents  decisive  of  the  matter, 
unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  denominate  as  such  that 
to  which  I  have  so  frequently  appealed.  But  abso- 
lute precision  is  not  in  this  instance  necessary,  as,  under 
every  possible  alteration  of  the  preceding  facts  which 
should  preserve  to  them  the  semblance  of  reality,  they 
must  still  be  decisive  of  the  remaining  points  at  issue, 

(14)  The  preceding  table  presents  these  two 
results :  first,  that  those  marriages  which,  as  it  respects 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  parties  contracting  them, 
are  other  than  first  ones,  produce  above  an  eighth,  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  15.865  per  centum,  of  th^ 
whole  number  of  births;  second,  that  the  average 
individual  prolificness,  estimated  on  the  marriages  pro- 
miscuously, would,  were  they  all  first  ones,  be  in- 
creased from  4  to  4.2G,  which  would  therefore  make 
an  addition  to  the  actual  births  of  6.5  per  centum,  or 

jtrr  gr»iifVing  corroboration  of  the  cor^  proportion  would  be  8079,  a  difference 

ntiaem  of  the  main  fact  assumed  in  my  of  only  21 !— See  Kongl.  Tabell.  Com« 

tal>le,    which   gupposcs   that,  amongst  miss,  &c.  1828. 

10,000  marriages,  8100  take  place  be-  *  Gott.  Ordnung.,  Th.  iii.  93. 
tween  liiigle  pcnons.     The   Swedish 
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nearly  one  in  fifteen.  The  first  of  these  facts,  under 
every  possible  rectification,  will  suffice  to  shew  how 
greatly  Mr.  Malthus  has  mistaken  the  influence  of 
second  and  third  marriages,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  him  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter ;  the 
second  will  as  completely  expose  another  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen  in  the  same  paragraph  ;  namely, 
that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  included  in  the 
registers,  tends  but  in  a  slight  degree  to  counter- 
balance the  deficiency  in  the  average  prolificness  of 
marriages  occasioned  by  second  and  third  connexions, 
which,  he  supposes,  ought,  in  great  measure,  to  l>e 
deducted  before  that  prolificness  can  be  properly  esti* 
mated.  The  preceding  calculations,  applied  to  any  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  will  instantly  shew  the 
fallacy  of  his  suppositions. 

(15)  In  Prussia,  the  prolificness,  as  usually  cal- 
culated, including  the  illegitimates,  was,  in  1817, 
about  four  births  to  a  marriage.  The  actual  number 
of  the  legitimate  births  was  400,455  ;  which,  had  the 
112,034  marriages  been  all  first  ones,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  computation,  have  been  increased 
6.5  per  centum,  and  have,  therefore,  amounted  to 
426,485.  Tlie  question  then  is,  do  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  only  "  tend  in  a  slight  degree** 
to  counterbalance  this  deficiency?  The  deficiency 
is  26,030; — the  number  of  illegitimates,  63,576. 
But,  for  reasons  already  stated,  as  influencing  so  mate- 
rially the  proportion  of  subsequent  marriages  in  Prus- 
sia, I  will  lay  no  stress  upon  this  particular  instance. 

(16)  In  France,  to  take  the  facts  from  a  documenC 
inserted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  comprehending  a 
period  of  five  years,  the  legitimate  births  are  aven^|ed 
at  895,84 1 ;  these,  increased,  on  the  principle  befi3re 
mentioned,  by  6^  per  cent.,  would  have  amounted  to 
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954^073,  had  all  the  marriages  been  first  ones.  The 
difierence  here  is  58,229.  Do  the  unfortunate  class 
under  consideration  tend  but  '^  slightly"  to  make  it 
up  ?— they  amount  to  66,731.  I  rely  with  the  more 
omfidence  upon  the  present  instance,  as  the  calcu- 
lations are,  in  great  measure,  founded  upon  the  facts 
which  the  statistics  of  this  country  furnish,  though 
not  carried  to  the  full  extent  which  the  latter  would 
warrant,  as  before  observed. 

(17)  In  Sweden,  the  legitimate  births  of  1823 
were  91,049:  these,  had  it  been  possible  that  the 
23,993  marriages  which  produced  them  could  have 
been  all  first  connexions,  might  have  amounted  to 
96,967.  But  here  again,  so  far  from  the  supposition 
being  true  that  the  illegitimate  children  have  only  a 
slight  tendency  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  they  still 
greatly  exceed  it,  amounting  to  7,210. 

(18)  Concerning  England,  no  official  information 
touching  this  subject  is  extant.  But  if  she  furnishes 
so  high  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  and  other  sur- 
rounding countries  in  this  respect,  as  that  not  more 
than  ^  of  the  births  are  illegitimate,  in  the  name  of 
decency,  and  of  God,  let  the  incessant  accusations 
against  her  poor,  and  their  early  marriages,  cease  : 
accusations  which  a  reverend  political  economist  has 
heightened  into  vituperation,  and  coimected  with  her 
poor-laws;  asserting,  that  it  is  they  that  occasion  that 
"  abandoned  and  shameless  profligacy"  with  which 
he  charges  her  poor,  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries ;  in  doing  which,  his  pitiable  ignorance  on 
the  all-important  subject  on  which  he  pronounces  so 
confidently,  is  his  only  apology  ^ 

(19)  In  all  countries,  therefore,  the  rule  suggested 
by  Mr.  M althus,  that,  in  estimating  the  prolificness  of 

'  See  Dr.  Chalmers**  CWic  Economy. 
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marriages,  we  are  to  omit,  in  great  measure,  the 
second  and  third  marriages,  is  evidently  fallacious; 
and  the  assertion,  that  the  illegitimate  births,  espe- 
cially in  the  countries  he  alludes  to,  in  which  the 
preventive  check  certainly  prevails,  is  still  more 
glaringly  incorrect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  pointing  out  mistakes  in  this  or  any 
other  writer,  on  the  subject  of  population,  that  the 
subject  has  been  pursued  to  these  particulars  ;  their 
errors,  not  bearing  essentially  on  the  great  question 
at  issue,  (and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  very  numerous, 
and  obvious  to  detection,)  will  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Those  that  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  m 
this  chapter  are,  however,  not  of  that  character;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are,  whether  considered  morally 
or  physically,  important  branches  of  the  true  prindple 
of  population.  The  deductions  which  the  preceding 
remarks  force  upon  the  mind  are  these : — First,  that 
instead  of  the  power  of  population  being  so  over- 
charged as  to  require  perpetual  resistance  and  repres- 
sion, it  demands,  on  the  contrary,  these  accessions  of 
after-marriages,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  spokoi 
of  so  slightly  as  to  their  influence  on  prolificness,  to 
preserve  mankind  from  rapid  decrease  and  ultimate 
annihilation  ;  it  being  perfectly  evident,  that  in  those 
communities  which  increase  the  most  rapidly,  and,  as 
it  is  supposed,  by  "  procreation  only,"  the  additions 
thus  made  more  than  double  the  whole  annual  in- 
crement. So  truly  do  the  calculations  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature  harmonize  with  the  properly  regfulated 
propensities,  virtues,  and  affections  of  human  beings ! 
(20)  But  a  second,  equally  obvious,  and  more 
melancholy  deduction,  must  close  this  chapter.  It 
concerns  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  and 
their  effect  on  population.     In  countries  where  this 
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preventive  check  prevails,  (and  let  the  fact  fall  on  the 
hearts  of  its  advocates,  or,  rather,  be  hung  like  a  mill- 
stone to  the  system,  and  sink  it  into  the  abyss  to 
which  it  belongs,) — in  countries,  I  say,  cursed  by  this 
political  "  virtue,"  illegitimate  children  are  necessary 
to  the  growth,  if  not  to  the  preservation,  of  the  species. 
In  this  case,  Mr.  Malthus's  assertion,  that  "  the 
"  infant  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value  to 
*'  society,"  is  not  more  monstrous  in  a  moral,  than  it  is 
false  in  an  arithmetical  sense.  Wherever  the  "  virtue" 
in  question  exists  and  spreads,  the  aggregate  "value" 
of  such  is  the  worth  of  the  species,  who,  without 
such  accessions,  it  is  quite  evident,  would  be 
doomed  to  decay  and  destruction.  Could  France, 
the  annual  number  of  whose  births,  if  we  may 
trust  all  her  statistical  authorities,  is,  compared  with 
those  of  an  age  ago,  on  the  wane,  and  her  legitimate 
ones  greatly  so ;  and  whose  increase  of  population, 
now,  therefore,  simply  owing  to  the  improvement  in 
the  law  of  mortality,  will,  if  it  is  to  be  continued, 
demand,  ere  long,  an  increase  of  births,— could 
France,  I  ask,  dispense  with  66,731  such  annual 
accessions;  Sweden,  with  7,210;  or  Prussia  with 
58,576?  It  is  the  purpose  of  Nature  to  increase  her 
numbers,  and  to  sustain  them ;  nor  can  she  be  easily 
baffled.  Almost  all  the  preventive  check  can  do,  by 
its  impious  interference,  is  to  pollute  and  embitter 
the  sources  of  existence  ;  to  divest  life  of  all  its 
virtues  and  its  charities  ; 

To  blur  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty- 
Take  off  the  rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  set  a  blister  there ! — 

m  fine,  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  in 
regard  to  his  sexual  connexions,  and  infinitely  below 
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the  beast  in  liis  utter  indifference  as  to  their  issue. 
In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  disposed  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  same  head,  in  a  former  part  of  this  woric ; 
but  I  shall  forbear.  I  trust  I  have  made  the  subject, 
as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  somewhat  more 
familiar  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  mere  numbers  speak  to  the 
heart.  The  consequences  of  the  preventive  check,  in 
this  point  of  view,  are  palpable,  and  are  such  as 
Nature  herself  permits  not  to  be  evaded.  Not  to 
mention,  then,  the  darker  and  more  disgusting  evils 
which  this  check  has  in  its  train,  its  public  victims 
are  knoMm  and  numbered,  amongst  which  the  living 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  dead.  It  transforms 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  sex  into  their  betray  era, 
and,  absolving  the  tempters,  metes  out  wretchedness 
and  ruin  to  the  less-guilty  tempted ;  and  the  totally 
innocent  (because  infant)  beings,  who,  but  for  its  un- 
hallowed interference,  would  have  been  surrounded 
with  affection,  and  invested  with  dignity,  it  consigns 
to  misery,  and  brands  with  indelible  disgrace :  in  fine, 
it  converts  the  sacred  institution  of  matrimony,  on 
which  hang  all  the  duties  and  distinctions  of  civiliza- 
tion,  into  a  positive  curse,  as  it  respects  these  un- 
happily  numerous  classes,  by  establishing  a  omtrast 
which  consigns  them  to  lasting  infamy  ;  and,  I  repeat, 
it  does  all  this  gratuitously.  With  these  facts,  de- 
veloped and  established,  let  the  assertors  of  the  pre- 
ventive check  reconcile  their  conduct,  in  endeavouring 
to  impose  it  on  others,  with  their  duty  either  to  God 
or  man :  for  myself,  I  had  rather  be  amongst  the 
number  of  its  victims,  than  of  its  advocates. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THB  PROLIFICNESS  OF   MARRIAGES,  AND   OF  THE  PRO- 
PORTION  OF  THE   BORN  WHO  LIVE  TO  MARRY; 
AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  REGISTERS. 

(1)  It  is  the  purport  of  a  distinct  section  of  this  work 
to  shew  how  certainly  and  exactly  Nature  accomplishes 
her  intentions  on  the  great  aggregate  of  her  operations, 
however  much  she  may  conceal  them  in  their  indivi- 
dual diversification.  Referring,  then,  to  that  part  of 
the  work  for  the  establishment  of  general  principles,  it 
is  the  object  of  the  present  argument  to  prove  that  an 
adequate  and  consecutive  number  of  instances  are  suf- 
ficient to  establish  those  results,  especially  of  a  com- 
parative nature,  on  which  the  real  question  as  to  the 
principle  of  population  finally  depends. 

(2)  That  the  average  of  these  aggregate  results  is 
exact,  as  it  respects  individual  instances,  or  that  the 
latter  are  not  liable  to  certain  variations,  no  one  ever 
supposed;  but  that  they  abundantly  suffice  to  esta- 
blish general,  and  especially  comparative,  results,  was 
never  doubted,  till  the  introduction  of  a  new  theory 
of  political  economy  and  morality  -required  that  the 
method  of  computing  them  should  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. This  is  done  in  language  about  to  be  quoted, 
in  which  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages  is  presented  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
necessary  discussion.  It  is  applied  to  Dr.  Price,  who, 
as  one  of  our  early  writers  on  the  subject  of  population, 
demands  our  indulgence,  and,  as  having  taken  the  bene- 
volent view  of  the  question,  our  gratitude ;  but  who, 
on  the  latter  account,  falls  under  the  somewhat  sar- 

VOL.  II.  ifl. 
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castic  criticism  of  our  main  anti-populationist.  I  be- 
lieve the  accusation  of  ignorance,  though  so  confidently 
urged  against  the  former,  has  nevertheless  been  with- 
drawn ;  but,  as  I  pursue  the  argument  from  no  per- 
sonal motives,  (God  forbid!)  and,  as  the  impression 
made  by  the  more  recent  and  popular  writer  may  be 
still  too  generally  prevalent,  I  shall  not  suppress  my 
refutation  of  the  following  extraordinary  positions. 

(3)  "  He,"  Dr.  Price,  "  did  not,"  says  Mr.  Malthua, 
^'  understand  this  subject,"  (the  method  of  computing 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,)  ^^  though  he 
'^  has  a  long  and  elaborate  note  on  it. — He  merely 
*^  thought,  that  the  list  of  annual  births  and  marriages 

did  not,  in  all  cases^  express  accurately  the  prolific- 
ness  of  marriages ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
^*  in  the  smallest  degree  aware,  that  they  had  absolutely 
^^  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
^^  merely  inaccurate,  it  would  be  impossible  from  such 
^^  lists,  unaccompanied  by  other  information,  to  tell  with 
*^  certainty,  whether  the  prolificness  in  the  marriages  of 
"  any  country  were  such  as  to  yield  2  births  or  100 
^'  births  in  the  course  of  their  duration.  Such  lisla^ 
^^  therefore,  considered  as  expressing  the  prolificnesa  of 
^^  marriages,  must  be  rejected  as  perfectly  useless;  bnt^ 
^^  considered  as  expressing  the  proportion  of  the  bom 
^^  which  lives  to  be  married,  should  be  preserved  as 
"  highly  valuable,  and  as  giving  a  most  interesting  and 
"  desirable  piece  of  information*." 

(4)  I  confess  that  all  my  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
preceding  passage  to  common  sense  have  been  ineffec* 
tual ;  so  have  theirs  also  to  whom  I  have  submitted  it, 
whose  minds  were  far  from  being  clouded  by  any  aver- 
sion to  the  system  it  is  brought  forward  to  support. 
The  language  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  other  inter«» 

>  MaHim,  Bmy  m  INipidMlioa,  pp.  tt^  SSi. 
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pretation,  than  that  the  annual  marriages  and  births 
are  so  far  from  indicating  their  usual  relations  in  any 
countrj,  that,  for  aught  tliey  express  to  the  contrary, 
the  proportions  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former, 
may  be  two,  or  they  may  be  fifty  to  one.  Now  this,  on 
every  possible  viet¥  of  the  subject,  is  as  erroneous  a 
position  as  was  ever  advanced :  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  period  of  marriage,  and  the  issue  resulting  from  it, 
though  not  contemporary,  are  more  nearly  so  than 
any  other  events  happening  to  the  same  individuals 
which  at  all  affect  the  subject  of  population;  and  not, 
perhaps,  on  the  general  average,  exceeding  the  term  of 
nine  years:  it  appears  strange  indeed,  that  this  ana- 
ehronism  is  objected  to  as  fatal  to  all  just  calculations 
on  the  subject,  by  one  who  has,  nevertheless,  founded 
most  of  his  own  on  events  far  more  remote,  and  having 
necessarily  less  connexion  with  each  other;  instances 
of  which  have  been  already  given,  and  others  will  be 
added.  On  referring  to  Dr.  Price,  I  am  convinced,  that 
instead  of  his  not  understanding  his  subject,  he  com- 
prehended perfectly,  and  expressed  with  his  usual 
perspicacity,  all  that  can  be  known  about  it,  namely, 
that  in  a  stationary  population,  the  movements  of 
which  are  uniform,  the  annual  births,  divided  by  the 
annual  marriages,  will  accurately  express  the  average 
prolificness  of  the  latter ;  that  in  a  retrograding  one,  (a 
€a8e  so  rare  as  to  deserve  little  consideration,)  it  will 
give  that  prolificness  somewhat  too  great,  and  in  an 
increasing  one,  on  the  contrary,  too  small ;  but  the  bre- 
vity of  the  average  period  of  female  prolificness  will 
prevent  this  progression  from  operating  to  any  great 
degree  on  the  calculation. 

(5)  These  positions  of  Dr.  Price  are,  in  fact,  almost 
too  clear  to  render  either  proof  or  illustration  neces- 
sary. If  we  take  the  register  of  a  community  for  a 
eertain  term  (twenty- fire  years  for  instance,^  \\\e^\iOka 
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of  the  births  contained  in  it,  divided  by  the  whole  of 
the  marriages,  give  the  average  prolificness  of  the 
latter,  as  usually  calculated.  But,  strictly  speakingi 
a  certain  number  of  the  births  at  the  commencement 
of  the  register,  belong  to  marriages  previously  con- 
tracted, and  not  therefore  enrolled  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  marriages  at  its  termination  have  not 
added  their  whole  number  of  births.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that,  to  render  this  document  critically  exact,  as  to  the 
prolificness  of  all  the  marriages  contained  in  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  the  births  at  the  commencement 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  registered  marriages,  and 
add  those  which  are  due  to  them  at  its  terminaticm. 
If  the  community  has  been  exactly  stationary  during 
this  period,  these  will  be  equal,  and  the  usual  method 
will  therefore  express  the  prolificness  precisely ;  if  it 
be  decreasing,  the  births  to  be  deducted  will  exceed 
in  their  number  those  to  be  added,  and  that  method 
will  then  have  given  the  prolificness  too  high;  but 
lastly,  if  it  be  increasing,  the  births  to  be  deducted 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  fewer  than  those  that  have  to 
be  added,  and  the  prolificness  as  calculated  by  the 
register  will  appear  too  low.  All  this  Dr.  Price  cleaity 
comprehended ;  and  he  must  have  seen,  likewise,  that 
in  a  term  sufficiently  extended,  all  such  rectifications 
would  be  incalculably  trivial ;  while,  even  in  short  oneSi 
the  constant  tendency  of  Nature  to  equalize  her  open* 
tions  would,  generally  speaking,  render  them  unneces- 
sary. Seeing,  then,  that  in  all  such  instances  as  the 
foregoing,  the  great  majority  of  the  births  and  mar- 
riages registered  actually  belonged  to  each  other,  and 
that  in  others  their  proportions  were  relatively  esta* 
blished  by  irreversible  laws,  it  is  quite  true  that  *^  ht 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  awaie  "  that 
an  examination  of  '^  the  lists  of  annual  births  and  mar- 
riages/' had  nothing  to  do  with  thc^  subject  of  .^^  the 
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prolificness  ^  of  the  latter,  so  that  he  could  not  gather 
from  them  whether  they  yielded  "  two  or  a  hundred 
births  each."  The  idea  is  preposterous.  Dr.  Price, 
I  must  repeat,  perfectly  understood  this  part  of  his 
subject,  when  he  said  that  these  annual  records  did  not 
in  all  cases  exactly  express  the  prolificness  in  question  ^ 

(6)  But  if  there  be  little  inaccuracy  in  the  result 
obtained  from  correct  registers,  as  at  present  exa- 
mined, there  is  still  less  when  they  are  used  for 
comparison,  which  is  the  niost  material  purpose  to 
which  they  can  be  applied,  and  almost  the  only  one 
bearing  upon  the  main  argument  of  this  work.  In 
these  comparisons  between  countries  whose  respective 
population  is  stationary,  or  equally  advancing,  the 
rekitive  results  will  be  strictly  correct ;  and  where  that 
advance  is  unequal,  the  difference  in  the  short  period 
of  time  to  which  the  average  fertility  of  marriages 
is  limited,  will  be  so  trivial  as  to  render  the  rectifica- 
tion unnecessary. 

(7)  But  in  order  to  place  this  matter,  which  Mr. 
Malthus  conceives  had  been  unaccountably  overlooked 
till  his  time,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  which  will 
show,  I  think,  that  he  alone  has  been  bewildered 
upon  it,  I  shall  present  it  in  the  form  of  simple  cal- 
culation. Suppose  a  population  of  480,000  persons, 
amongst  whom  there  shall  take  place,  annually,  one 
marriage  in  every  120,  one  birth  in  every  30,  and  one 
death  in  every  40  of  the  whole  number ;  not  contend- 
ing that  these  are  the  precise  proportions  in  any 
country,  (though,  perhaps,  not  differing  much  from 
those  which  exist  in  several,)  but  as  fully  answering  all 
the  purposes  of  an  illustration  as  though  they  were 
exact;  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  progress 
of  such  a  population,  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

'  Dr.  Price^  ObBerratioBs  on  Eevemonaxj  Payments,  toV.  i.,  ^.  ^^^,ii^. 
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Y«r. 

PopoJntioB. 

Sfnirill^lL 

A»ul  Si>D>i. 

Ab»»«1  Dnib. 

1 

490.000 

4000 

16,000 

12,000 

2 

484.000 

4038 

16,133 

18,100 

S 

488,083 

4067 

16,268 

12,201 

4 

492,100 

4101 

16,408 

12,302 

b 

496,201 

4195 

16.540 

12,405 

6 

500,366 

4169 

16.678 

12,508 

7 

504.505 

4204 

16,917 

12.612 

9 

508,709 

4239 

16,957 

12,718 

9 

512.948 

4275 

17,098 

12,823 

10 

517,223 

4310 

17,240 

13,930 

11 

521,533 

4346 

17,384 

13,038 

12 

525,879 

4382 

17,529 

13,147 

13 

530.261 

4419 

17,673 

13,256 

U 

534,680 

4456 

17,933 

1((,367 

15 

539,086 

4493 

17,068 

13,476 

16 

543,528 

4529 

18,117 

18,&88 

W 

548.0&7 

4567 

18,268 

18.701 

is 

552.624 

4605 

18,491 

13,810 

19 

557,239 

4641 

18.574 

18.980 

20 

661. «7S 

4682 

18,729 

14.04T 

SI 

566.555 

4721 

19,885 

14.164 

22 

571,276 

4761 

19,042 

14,2SS 

sa 

576.037 

4  BOO 

19,201 

14,401 

21 

5S0.e37 

4840 

19,361 

14,521 

2-. 

5S5,677 

4881 

19,523 

14,64S 
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(8)  Now,  from  an  examination  of  the  preceding 
table,  it  will  appear,  notwithstanding  the  imputation 
of  elaborate  ignorance  cast  upon  him,  that  Dr.  Price 
fiiUy  understood  this  part  of  his  subject;  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  population  is  advancing,  and  the 
prolificness,  as  calculated  by  the  marriages  and  births 
of  contemporary  years,  would  be  rather  too  low;  but 
instead  of  these  annual  lists  affording  no  clue  what- 
ever, whether  the  marriages  in  such  a  state  of  society 
produce,  on  the  average,  two,  or  one  hundred  children 
each,  it  will  be  found,  even  according  to  the  method 
Mr.  Malthus  suggests,  (who,  assuming  about  four  years 
to  be  half  the  period  of  female  prolificness,  prescribes 
that  we  should  divide  the  births  of  any  four  consecu- 
tive years,  by  the  marriages  of  the  four  immediately 
preceding  ones,)  that  the  difference  will  be  only  3,37 
per  centum  only;  the  individual  prolificness  being, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  computation,  four  to 
a  marriage,  but,  as  calculated  by  the  one  suggested, 
4.136;  and  this  is  the  result,  whether  the  births 
of  the  whole  term,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  first  four  years,  be  divided  by  the  marriages  of 
that  period,  rejecting  those  of  the  four  last  years,  or 
the  marriages  of  any  particular  year  be  made  the 
divisor  of  the  births  of  the  fourth  subsequent  one. 

(9)  But  this  mode  of  computation  is  not  merely 
nnneceftstiry  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is 
inapplicable,  excepting  where  the  movements  of  the 
population  exhibit  great  regularity,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  more  especially  as  it  regards  marriages: 
when  there  is  any  considerable  or  sudden  fluctuation 
in  the  numl)er  of  these,  it  will  lead  to  errors  far 
greater  than  those  affected  to  be  rectified.  The 
reason  of  this,  a  little  consideration  will  render  plain. 
In  the  short  average  period  of  female  prolificness,  the 
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first  year  after  marriage  is  usually  twice  as  fruitfiil, 
at  the  very  least,  as  the  ensuing  ones :  this  I  have 
found  to  be  the  case  in  my  synopsis  of  the  peerage,  and 
it  is  still  more  strikingly  the  fact  in  the  lower  ranks. 
Any  fluctuation,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  has  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  births  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  this  will,  generally,  be  found  the 
case,  on  consulting  any  register  where  these  events 
are  regularly  recorded.  But  the  method  now  pre- 
scribed almost  wholly  omits  this  important  consi- 
deration; for,  in  dividing  the  births  of  any  four  follow- 
ing years  by  the  marriages  of  other  four  preceding 
ones,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  only  one  year  (the  middle 
one)  can  the  marriages  and  the  births  be  consecutive : 
in  the  three  others,  the  sudden  influence  that  any  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  number  of  marriages  has 
upon  the  register  of  the  births,  is  totally  omitted; 
and  this  is  often  far  greater  than  any  which  is  pro- 
duced  during  so  short  a  term  by  the  regular  move- 
ment of  the  population.  On  this  important  consider- 
ation, the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  prolificness  of 
marriages,  more  especially  if  calculated  upon  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years,  is  preferable,  and,  indeed,  more 
exact. 

(10)  I  had  constructed  a  table,  with  the  intention 
of  exemplifying  this  also;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  might  be  far  more  satisfactorily  done  by  appealing 
to  actual  and  incontrovertible  facts.  Turning  to  the 
censuses  of  England  and  Wales,  I  find  that  the  mar- 
riages during  the  present  century  have  been  1,742,517, 
and  the  births  G,13d,973:  if  we  adopt  the  metliod 
alluded  to,  which,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  term,  I 
admit  to  be  a  correct  one,  we  must  deduct  from  the 
latter  the  births  of  the  four  first  years,  and  from  the 
former,  the  marriages  of  the  four  last;  the  numbers 
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will  then  be,  of  the  marriages  1,369,100,  and  of  the 
births  5,034,407,  which  latter,  divided  by  the  former, 
will  give  3.67,  as  the  real  prolificness  of  marriages 
during  the  term  in  question,  according  to  the  regis- 
ters, instead  of  3.52,  as  obtained  by  the  usual  method, 
— a  difference  of  about  4  per  cient.  only ;  an  inaccuracy 
which,  I  repeat,  would,  in  great  measure,  disappear, 
if  the  censuses  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  prolificness  of  England  with  that  of  other  countries, 
or  times,  in  which  the  population  also  advanced,  and 
where  the  prolificness  had  been  calculated  on  the  cus- 
tomary mode.  But  let  us  see  to  what  greater  errors, 
in  all  respects,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rule,  as 
applied  to  short  periods,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  must 
inevitably  lead,  especially  on  those  sudden  movements 
in  the  population  which  are  frequently  occurring, 
and  which  render  such  calculations  more  interesting 
and  important.  One  of  these  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  registers  of  England  during  the  period  spe- 
cified, commencing  at  the  year  1814.  Now,  to  estimate 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  four  preceding 
years,  namely,  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813,  by  the 
births  of  the  four  subsequent  ones,  1814,  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  is  evidently  to  reject,  excepting  for  one 
year  (1814),  the  marked  effect  which  the  annual  mar- 
riages have  upon  the  births  of  the  next  succeeding 
years,  and  will,  therefore,  on  my  reasoning,  lead  to 
gross  error  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  whenever 
there  is  any  considerable  fluctuation  in  their  number; 
and  such  is  here  the  fact.  Mr.  Malthus  rejects  the  idea 
of  the  women  of  a  country  becoming,  all  at  once, 
more  prolific  than  usuaP;"  but  this  would  have 
been  wonderfully  the  case  here,  had  his  method  of 

'  Malthus,  Essay  on  PopilatioD,  p.  228,  note. 
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computation  been  a  Just  one ;  for  it  gives  the  pro- 
lificness  as  high  as  3.94 — a  palpable  error  in  excess, 
compared  with  the  fecundity  of  the  period,  however 
calculated,  of  about  eight  per  centum;  whereas,  as  usu- 
ally computed,  it  amounts  to  3.62,  varying  hardly  at 
all  from  the  exact  truth,  as  ascertained  on  the  most 
correct  principle  of  computation,  when  applied  to  the 
whole  term.  Another  striking  instance  appears  in 
1802,  and  the  three  subsequent  years,  compared  with 
the  four  preceding  ones,  from  which,  almost  precisely, 
the  same  results  are  deducible.  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it,  as  it  takes  us  out  of  the  term  specified.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  preceding  observations  are  just, 
and  the  examples  adduced,  conclusive,  any  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  marriages,  at  a  parti* 
cular  period,  must  render  Mr.  Malthus's  method  of 
computing  the  prolificness  of  marriages  equally  er- 
roneous in  the  opposite  extreme.  Few  such  oases, 
happily  for  England,  occur  in  our  registers;  the  only 
one  extending  to  the  period  prescribed,  (four  )fean, 
and  even  this  falls  short  of  it,)  appears  to  be  that  com- 
mencing after  the  four  years  of  suddenly  increased 
marriages,  commencing  with  1802;  and  comprehend- 
ing, therefore,  the  years  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809. 
Now,  to  estimate  the  prolifioness  of  this  period,  by  the 
method  suggested,  would  be  to  divide,  by  the  mai^ 
riages  of  1802,  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  amounting  to 
360,000,  the  births  of  the  four  subsequent  yean 
already  mentioned,  which  amount  to  1 , 1 88,286,  whieh 
it  will  be  found  would  give  the  rate  of  prolificness 
during  the  term  at  3.39  only,  varying  it,  according  to 
this  mode  of  computation,  from  3.94,  or  more  than 
sixteen  per  centum,  in  so  short  an  intervening  period; 
a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  formed,  especially  on  Mr. 
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Malthns's  notion,  with  whom  the  equal  prolificness  of 
jnarriageB  is  an  essential  and  often-repeated  position. 
The  common  method  gives  the  prolificness,  at  the 
period  in  question,  as  very  nearly  3.6,  the  number  pf 
Biarriages  having  been  330,294,  that  of  the  births,  as 
before  stated,  1,188,286;  being  less  than  that  of  the 
average  of  the  whole  term  by  only  two  per  centimi; 
m  difference  unlike  the  former,  in  being  quite  recon- 
cileable  with  the  effect  of  those  variable  causes  which 
are  in  constant,  though  latent  operation. 

(11)  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  fully  proved  that  the  mode 
of  computation  laid  down  by  Mr.  Malthus  is  necessa- 
rily incorrect,  both  in  its  principle  and  in  its  applica- 
tion; and,  in  a  population  where  the  movements  are 
otherwise  than  regular,  (and  where  is  the  community 
in  which  such  is  not  the  case  ?)  it  not  only  may,  but 
must,  lead  to  conclusions  fair  more  erroneous  than 
those  it  ia  meant  to  correct.  And  it  must  be  further 
observed,  that  this  erroneousness  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  considerations  as  to  whether  the  registers 
are  correct  or  otherwise;  were  these  scrupulously 
exact,  population  fluctuating  as  it  does;  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  proposed  mode  of  computation,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  its  adoption. 

(12)  If,  then,  any  alteration  in  the  general  method 
of  calculating  the  prolificness  of  marriages  be  deemed 
necessary,  it  must  be  by  more  closely  connecting  the 
marriages  of  any  years  under  consideration,  with  their 
immediate  results,  instead  of  disconnecting  and  losing 
sight  of  the  latter  altogether.  Hence,  I  am  persuaded, 
that,  in  any  given  year,  the  number  of  its  marriages, 
compared  with  its  conceptions,  or  with  the  births  that 
take  place  the  year  after,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  found 
to  be  a  far  better  method  of  determining  the  question 
of  prolificness  than  the  one  proposed  ;  such  marriages 
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always  bearing  a  certain  average  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society  in  which  they  take  place, 
any  deviations  from  which  being  attended  with  a  corre- 
sponding influence  on  the  number  of  the  births  in  tibe 
year  inmiediately  succeeding.  If  more  years  than  one 
be  similarly  calculated,  (the  marriages  of  any  four  c<m- 
secutive  years,  for  instance,)  with  the  births  of  an  equal 
term,  one  year  later  the  chance  of  correctness  may  be 
perhaps  greater  ;  to  which  calculation,  if  a  due  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  advance  of  the  population  left 
unaccounted  for,  the  result  will,  I  think,  have  Bome 
claim  to  theoretical  correctness.  Other  methods,  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  have  likewise  been  resorted 
to,  where  the  subject  has  required  considerable  pre- 
cision :  positive  and  actual  certainty,  however,  is 
evidently  unattainable,  in  any  form  of  computatioh 
possible  to  be  adopted.  Meantime,  for  most  of  the 
purposes  to  which  registers  are  usually  applied,  and 
especially  for  those  of  comparison,  the  mode  usually 
adopted  is  not  only  abundantly  sufficient,  but  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  one  proposed. 

(13)  So  much  for  the  different  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  prolificness  of  marriages  from  annual  re- 
gisters. But  as  Mr.  Malthus  regards  it  as  a  discovery, 
that  the  period  which  intervenes  between  marriages 
and  their  proper  births,  short  as  it  is  on  the  average, 
and  always  necessarily  limited,  is  nevertheless  fieiAal  to 
any  calculations  deduced  from  annual  lists,  it  is  passai^ 
strange  that  he  has  made  another  discovery  on  a 
directly  opposite  principle,  and  has  regarded  such  lists 
PS  furnishing  the  exact  proportions  in  which  tesuhs 
occur  which  are  far  more  remotely  and  uncertain^ 
connected.  In  a  word,  he  has  rejected  the  calculatieii 
of  prolificness  founded  upon  annual  marriages  and 
births,  on  account  of  their  not  being  strictly  ccmtem- 
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porary ;  and  yet  asserts,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
bom  who  live  to  marry  may  be  deduced  from  such 
annual  lists,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  connexion  of 
the  events  is  much  less  apparent,  far  more  distant, 
which  indeed  often  vary  almost  as  wide  as  the  limits  of 
human  existence. 

(14)  The  writer  in  question  has,  however,  expressed 
himself  much  at  large,  and  in  terms  to  me  not  very 
iateUigible,  on  this  latter  point ;  but  he  sums  up  the 
discovery  in  these  terms :  ^^  The  number  of  persons 
"  annually  married,  compared  with   the  number  of 

annual  births,  will  accurately  express  the  number  of 
'  -  the  bom  which  lives  to  be  married ;  and  the  difference 
^'  between  them,  the  proportion  of  the  bom  which  dies 
"  in  in&ncy  and  celibacy.  For  instance,  if  the  average 
^'  proportion  of  annual  marriages  to  annual  births,  in 
*-*  any  country,  be  as  1  to  4,  this  will  imply,  that  out  of 
"  four  children  bom,  two  of  them  live  to  marry,  and 
"  the  other  two  die  in  infancy  and  celibacy.  This  is 
^'  a  most  important  and  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
*'  tion^"  It  would  be  something  more  than  interesting, 
it  would  be  miraculous,  if  it  were  true ;  and  incalculably 
important,  moreover,  to  those  who  fear  an  increase  in 
population,  for  it  would  consign  almost  every  country 
upon  earth  to  inevitable  decay  and  desolation.  But 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  this  conclusion ; 
this  is  indeed  to  make  events  synchronous  which  are, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  widely  apart,  and  to  deduce 
relations  from  them  which  have  no  necessary  existence 
whatsoever.  It  happens,  and  by  mere  accident,  that 
the  preceding  Table  does  give  the  exact  proportion 
speci&edy  namely,  4  births  to  1  marriage  ;  but  does  it, 
therefore,  prove,  as  this  author  asserts,  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  two  only  of  the  bom  live  to  marry,  and 

'  MatthuB^  Essay  on  Population,  p.  226. 
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the  other  two  die  in  childhood  and  celibacy  ?     Goo 
forbid !  Fix  the  average  age  of  marriage  as  you  please ; 
say^  for  example,  at  the  25tli  year,  and  advert  to  the 
calculation  referred  to.    Do  the  4881  marriages  at  that 
period,  contracted,  of  course,  by  97G2  individuals,  and 
standing  opposite  the  19,522  births  of  the  same  yeari 
prove,  as  he  asserts,  that  only  half  of  the  births  live  to 
marry,  and  that  the  remaining  half  die  in  childhood 
and  celibacy,  in  such  a  community?    On  the  contrary, 
on  the  assumption  relative  to  the  nubile  age,  before 
mentioned,  the  9762  persons  married  that  year,  result 
from  the  16,000  births  which  occurred  in  the  year  1, 
leaving,  therefore,  only  6238  individuals  as  the  number 
dying  in  infancy  and  celibacy,  and  9762  as  the  pro- 
portion surviving  to  marry ;  the  latter  being  upwards 
of  two  thirds,  instead  of  one  half,  as  the  proportion  of 
the  bom  which  lives  to  marry,  which  proportion  would 
appear  still  more  favourable  in  a  population  increasing 
with  greater  rapidity ;  but  in  no  imaginable  case  could 
"  this  interesting  piece  of  information"  be  true,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  a  precisely  stationary  popu- 
lation, where,  if  such  a  state  were  in  existence,  it  would 
be  obviously  no  information  at  all ;  or  else  in  one  in 
which  the  marriages  and  the  deaths  should  all  take 
place  in  the  year  of  nativity.     So  glaring,  indeed,  ia 
tlie  mistake  in  question,  that  I  could  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  more  was  meant  by  the  discovery 
which  is  dwelt  upon  with  such  visible  complacency, 
than  that  the  number  of  the  married,  in  any  given 
year,  had  been  bom,  and  were  then  alive  to  marry ; 
but  this  is  impossible,  for  the  information  would  then 
be  precisely  of  the  character,  and  just  as  interesting 
and  important  as  that  communicated  in  Launce  8  soli- 
loquy, "  This  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  me," 
(15)    Further  miftappreheusious  relative  to  the  use 
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of  registers^  into  which  the  same  writer  has  fallen,  it 

18  necessary  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  the  calculations 

of  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.      After  having* 

applied   the  erroneous   principle   just  animadverted 

upon  at  large,  he  goes  on  to  say ;   ^^  In  towns  where 

"  there  is  a  great  mortality  in  early  life,  if  no  marriages 

"  wei*e  registered  but  of  those  who  were  born  in  the 

"  plaee,  the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  annual  mar- 

"  riages  would   be   greater  than  the   proportion  of 

^^  children  bom  to  each  marriage  in  the  course  of  its 

^*  duration,  and  would  amount,  perhaps,  to  6  or  7  to  1, 

^*  instead  of  3  or  3i  to  1 .     In  Leipsic,  the  proportion 

**  of  births  to  weddings  is  only  2  and  -fv  to  1 ;  and 

^^  Susmilch,  supposing  this  to  imply  that  there  were 

'^  only  2   and  -fu  children   born  to  each  marriage, 

"  puzzles  himself  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 

"  unfruitfiilness  ;  but  the  appearance  in  the  registers, 

"  without  doubt,  arises  either  from  a  great  accession 

"  of  strangers,  or  from  a  custom  among  the  inhabitants 

"  of  the  neighbouring  country   of  celebrating  their 

"  marriages  in  the  town^"     The  latter  reason,  if  more 

than  a  supposition,  has,  I  confess,  a  direct  bearing 

upon  the  question ;   but  the   former,   which  it  is  his 

especial  purpose  to  advance,  is  founded  on  an  entire 

mistake,  though  he  has  again  expressed  so  much  confi* 

dence  in  announcing  it.  To  proceed  with  the  quotation : 

"  At  Geneva,  where  the  registers  are  supposed  to  be 

"  kept  with  considerable  care,  the  number  of  mar- 

"riages,  from  1701  to   1760,  was  21,493,    and  the 

"  number  of  births,  in  the  same  period,  42,076  ;  from 

"  which  it  is  inferred,  that  each  marriage  had  yielded, 

"  on  an  average,  less  than  two  children.     The  author 

"  of  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Biblioiheque  Britanique, 

"  who  mentions  these  numbers,  naturally  expresses 

*  MalthiiS;  Easay  on  Population,  p.  235. 
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^^  some  surprise  at  the  result,  but  still  adopts  it  as  the 
"  measure  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Geneva  women. 
"  The  circumstance,  however,  arises  undoubtedly  from 
"  the  constant  influx  of  the  new  settlers,  whose  mar- 
^^  riages  appear  in  the  registers,  but  not  their  births. 
"  If  the  number  of  children  from  each  individual 
**  mother  were  traced  with  care  in  the  bills  of  mor- 
^^  tality  at  Geneva,  I  am  confident  that  the  result 
"  would  be  very  different  ^"  Again,  in  a  note  in  the 
succeeding  page,  he  says,  "  In  places  where  the  pn>- 
'^  portion  of  annual  births  to  annual  marriages  is  much 
"  influenced  by  new  settlers,  or  emig^tions,  few  ac- 
"  curate  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  any 
"  way.  They  neither  express  the  fruitfulness  of  mar- 
"  riages,  nor  the  proportion  of  the  bom  which  lives  to 
"  be  married*." 

(16)  The  last  idea,  that  the  annual  lists  express 
the  proportion  of  the  bom  that  lives  to  be  married,  has 
been  already  sufficiently  exposed;  and  I  think  it  wiU 
be  as  little  difficult  to  shew  that,  in  calculating  the 
fmitfulness  of  marriages  in  a  town,  the  notion  of  its 
being  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
married  are  natives  or  not,  is,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  it  is  repeated,  full  as  absurd. 
In  the  former  case  the  marriages  of  any  given  year, 
though  not  as  compared  with  its  births,  do  indicate, 
though  in  a  very  variable  and  uncertain  proporticm, 
the  births  of  a  former  period  which  have  survived  to 
be  married;  whereas,  the  enquiry  whether  the  mar- 
riages in  any  place  are  contracted  by  natives,  or  by 
advence,  or  both,  and  in  what  proportion,  has  no  pos- 
sible connexion  with  the  fruitfulness  of  such  marriages, 
however  calculated,  though  this  author  seems  to  ima- 
gine that  it  would  have  the  effect,  were  it  pursued,  of 

Malthas,  Rmy  on  PdpiiUtion,p.  235.       •  Dnd^  p.  236,  note. 
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proving  from  the  same  registers  that  each  marriage 
had  produced  6  or  7,  instead  of  3  or  3i  children. 

(17)  As  part  of  the  ensuing  argument  will  turn 
upon  the  comparative  fruitfulness  of  marriages  in 
towns,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  these  doubts  also, 
though  I  think  Mr.  Malthus  has  ^^  puzzled  himself"  far 
more  th^n  has  Susmilch,  and  on  an  occasion  in  which 
it  requires,  one  would  have  thought,  considerable 
effort  to  be  obscure.  Suppose,  then,  in  Leipsic  or 
Geneva  the  general  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
be  3  to  1,  is  it  possible,  especially  for  those  who  assign 
an  unvarying  average  fecundity  to  females,  that  any 
given  number  of  settlers  marrying,  and  having  their 
children  in  such  town,  and  whose  marriage  and  its 
offspring  would  consequently  be  just  as  regularly  regis- 
tered as  those  of  the  natives,  and  being  also  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  Nature,  and  placed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  must  be  equally  prolific, — is  it  possible, 
I  say,  to  imagine  that  such  accessions  could  make  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages and  births?  No  more  than  these  proportions 
could  be  varied  amongst  the  married  couples  of  the 
places  from  whence  they  proceeded,  because  they  had 
married  elsewhere.  The  actual  number  of  both  mar- 
riages and  births  would,  unquestionably,  be  affected  in 
both  cases,  but  it  is  as  perfectly  clear  that  the  relative 
{Nroportion  would  not  be  in  the  least  so.  It  is  irksome 
to  dwell  upon  a  point  so  indisputably  plain,  but  here, 
strange  to  say,  it  seems  necessary.  SuppK)se,  then, 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  simplest  form,  a  place  to  con- 
tain a  single  married  couple,  born  upon  the  spot,  and 
who  have  four  children,  and  whose  marriage,  as  well 
as  the  births  of  their  children,  arc  duly  registered : 
suppose  that  a  pair  of  settlers  proceed  to  the  place, 
marry  in  it,  and  are  similarly  fruitful,  and  their  mar- 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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riage  and  children  are  also  registered :  the  fruitfuhiesB 
of  marriage,  whether  calculated  on  the  native  or  the 
"  emigrant "  couple,  or  on  both,  is  the  same ;  nor  is  it 
imaginable  that  it  should  be  varied  by  the  circvm* 
stance  of  the  latter  having  been  themselves  bom  else- 
where. If,  however,  as  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  sag* 
gest,  the  births  of  the  new  comers  ought  in  these  cases 
to  be  added  to  the  registers  in  order  to  determine  the 
question,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  ridiculous  falsificatioii 
of  them  would  lead  to  the  error  of  giving  the  prolifie- 
ness  of  marriages  too  high.  Now,  if  these  native 
couples  be  a  thousand  instead  of  one,  and  the  in-oomers 
as  many,  or  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  each,  if  their 
children,  of  both  classes,  are  bom  to  them  where  they 
marry,  and  if  the  registers  equally  record  these  events, 
(and  in  one  at  least  of  the  places  Mr.  Mahhns  ad- 
duces, it  seems  they  are  kept  with  much  care,)  the 
calculation  cannot  be  incorrect  on  account  of  these 
accessions,  whose  place  of  birth  has  as  little  to  do  with 
it  as  the  name  they  received  at  it. 

(18)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  which  can  at 
all  be  considered  as  tending  to  diminish  the  apparent 
fecundity  of  the  marriages  in  towns,  namely,  Ae  cus- 
tom that  may  prevail,  in  some  few  places,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  proceeding  to  such  places 
to  celebrate  their  nuptials ;  but  the  legal,  as  wrfl  as 
other  obstacles  which  are  interposed,  as  it  respects  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  prevent,  as  I  should  conceive, 
this  practice  from  being  sufficiently  prevalent  to  have 
any  very  sensible  effect  in  many  such  places.  In  the 
metropolis  of  this  country  this  circumstance  is  known 
to  affect  the  registers,  especially  of  the  borderii^ 
counties;  as  to  its  own,  the  fact  about  to  be  mentioned 
may  probably  balance  the  effect  that  would  otherwise 
be  pioduced.    Concerning  the  generality  of  placet  to 
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which  settlers  repair  in  considerable  numbers,  or,  in 
other  words,  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  world,  the 
&ct  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  couples  already 
Boarried  elsewhere,  repairing  thither  with  a  view  to 
better  their  circumstances,  to  provide  for  and  fix,  or 
to  follow,  some  branch  of  their  families,  is  unques- 
tionable; and,  comparatively  speaking,  few  of  those 
who  thus  remove  are  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  married  persons 
proceeding  to  such  places  have  children  after  their 
removal  thither ;  and  in  all  such  cases  (and  they  are 
obviously  numerous,  and  cannot  be  balanced  by  those 
of  an  opposite  description)  the  births  of  these  subse- 
quent children  are  of  course  registered  in  the  place 
without  the  marriages  from  which  they  sprung ;  and 
in  proportion  to  their  number  will  the  register  of  any 
such  towns  exhibit  too  large,  instead  of  too  small,  an 
annual  proportion  of  births  to  marriages. 

(19)  Contrary  to  what  is  usual,  I  have  not  spent 
as  many  words  in  refuting  the  foregoing  misconcep- 
tions as  have  been  used  in  advancing  and  applying 
them ;  but,  as  they  would  have  a  strong  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  subsequent  calculations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  are  necessary  and  main  proofs  of  the  theory  I  am 
rebutting,  I  may  be  excused  in  still  further  pursuing 
the  subject;  and,  by  means  of  another  numerical  exem- 
plification, completely,  I  hope,  settling  the  question. 
Assuming,  then,  the  population  of  a  town,  independ- 
ently of  these  accessions,  to  be  stationary  (a  suffici- 
ently favourable  supposition),  let  us  take  the  proportion 
of  births  to  a  marriage  as  3  to  1 :  the  first  in  the  year 
succeeding  marriage,  and  the  remaining  two  at  inter- 
vals of  two  years,  supposing  these  circumstances  com- 
mon to  both  natives  and  advenae.  The  former  being 
stationary,  their  marriages  and  births  may  be  expressed 
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by  the  same  figures ;  those  of  the  latter,  being  the  only 
matter  of  dispute,  may  be  expressed  by  letters,  which 
will  at  once  serve  the  purposes  of  distinction  and  cal- 
culation. Let  the  annual  marriages  of  the  natives 
be  30,  and  the  births  resulting  from  them  consequently 
90;  let  the  individual  marriages  of  the  emigrants  be 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  former,  and  represented  by  the 
capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  and  the  births  proceeding 
from  these,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  given  in  small 
letters,  a,  a,  a,  b,  b,  b,  c,  c,  c,  &c.  The  Greek  letters 
serve  to  connect  the  marriages  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants with  the  oflfspring  resulting  from  them.  The 
question  will  then  be  thus  represented  and  determined. 
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(20)  The  above  table,  which  must  be  considered 
as  commencing  at  the  Gth  and  terminating  at  the  26th 
year,  (the  five  preceding  and  five  subsequent  ernes 
being  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  completely  tracing 
all  the  births  to  all  the  marriages  throughout,)  fully 
exhibits  the  subject  in  every  respect.  The  6th  and 
7th  years,  as  do  also  the  25th  and  26th,  shew  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages  uninfluenced  by  any  accessions 
whatever,  which  is  three  births  to  each  wedding: 
the  seven  years  from  13  to  19  inclusive,  present  the 
same  fact  under  the  fully  developed  operation  of  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  weddings  being  caused  by  emigra- 
tion; still,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  supposition  I 
am  controverting,  the  prolificness  of  weddings  remains 
three  children  each.  The  other  sections  of  the  table, 
viz.,  from  8  to  12,  and  from  20  to  24  inclusive,  are 
given  to  exemplify  the  effect  such  accessions  had  when 
they  first  commenced,  and  which  they  would  produce 
were  they  to  terminate ;  the  former  presenting  the  aver- 
age prolificness  as  somewhat  diminished,  the  other  as 
somewhat  increased,  but  balancing  each  other,  and  still 
giving  for  tlie  whole  number  of  marriages,  whether  of 
natives  or  in-comers,  three  children  each.  Finally,  the 
sum  of  the  births  throughout  the  whole  term,  compared 
with  that  of  the  marriages,  whether  those  of  the  stran- 
gers are  included  or  whether  they  are  excluded,  is  the 
same,  three  to  one.  It  is  the  middle  section,  however, 
namely,  that  from  the  13th  to  the  19th  year  inclusive, 
in  which  the  native  population  is  annually  receiving 
an  equal  number  of  these  eflfective  accessions,  that  de- 
monstrates the  fact  tliat  so  long  as  the  marrif^es  and 
births  of  in-comers  are  registered,  they  have  not  the 
least  influence  on  the  average  fecundity  of  marriages : 
and  if  the  period  were  extended  from  the  seven  years 
which  it  includes,  to  the  sixty  of  which  Mr.  Malthus 
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speaks  when  referring  to  the  registers  of  Geneva,  the 
result  must  be  obviously  unaltered. 

(21)  The  above  calculations  have  been  made  on 
the  supposition  of  a  stationary  population,  and  an 
equal  number  of  annual  settlers ;  and  it  surely  will  not 
be  contended  that  if  both  or  either  of  these  are  increas- 
ing,  that  the  nature  of  the  demonstration  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected,  which  is  simply  this, — that  in 
estimating  the  prolificness  of  marriages  the  birth-place 
of  the  parties  is  a  wholly  extraneous  consideration ; 
and  that  the  elements  of  the  calculation  are,  only, 
the  number  of  the  marriages,  and  the  number  of  the 
lesulting  from  them. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MORTALITIES  ON  TIIE  NUBIBER  OF 

MARRIAGES. 

(1)  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  is 
one  of  those  upon  which  the  anti-populationists  have 
again  fallen  into  the  greatest  numerical  errors.  Its 
determination  will  at  once  furnish  a  test  of  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  the  theory  they  espouse,  as  well  as  of  the 
contrary  one  already  partially  developed,  and  about  to 
be  more  fully  explained.  It  therefore  demands  our 
utmost  attention,  and  will  repay  it.  The  nature  of  the 
inquiry  will  indeed  necessarily  invest  the  mind  with 
serious  and  gloomy  reflections;  but  these  will  give 
place  to  more  cheering  impressions,  and  a  light  will  at 
length  break  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  which  will 
enable  us  to  read  the  principles  of  eternal  benevolence 
even  from  the  records  of  mortality. 

(2)  The  position  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  test 
of  truth  is  this;  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  influ- 
enced by  the  number  of  deaths,  the  latter  "  making 
room  for^"  and  "regulating  '  the  proportion  of  the 
former,  at  least  "  in  countries  which  have  been  long 
fully  peopled*;"  which,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, is  the  condition  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  that  even  in  those  only  "  tolerably  well  peopled, 
"  death  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  encouragements 
"  to  marriage^.''  This  idea  is  repeated  in  every  variety 
of  phrase,  and  its  truth  perpetually  re-asserted  by  the 

>  Malthufl,  EsM)'  on  PopulaUon,  p  244.        *  Ibid.,  p.  244.        •  Ibid.,  p.  847.J 
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advocates  of  the  prevailing  tlftory  of  population: 
many  arguments  in  its  favour  have  been  remodelled, 
and  some,  I  understand,  entirely  withdrawn,  but  this 
has  invariably  kept  its  place,  and  is  to  the  present 
hour  represented  as  its  principal  demonstration ;  while 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  it  are  as  revolting  as 
the  doctrine  attempted  to  be  established. 

(3)  But  a  reference  to  facts  will  enable  me  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  assumption  in  question  is  not  true,  but 
that  the  very  converse  of  it  is  so ;  namely,  that  an  excess 
of  deaths  is  so  far  from  causing  a  proportionate  increase 
of  marris^s,  that  it  occasions  a  diminution  in  them. 
An  appeal,  not  to  particular  or  garbled  documents, 
but  to  those  which  Mr.  Malthus  himself  has  selected 
for  a  contrary  purpose,  and  the  whole  of  them,  will 
decide  this  question,  not  according  to  some  abstract 
and  elaborate  calculation,  but  by  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic. 

(4)  Nor  will  the  conclusion,  opposite  as  it  will  be 
found  to  the  dogmas  now  delivered  with  such  perse- 
vering confidence,  be  otherwise  than  such  as  ought  to 
be  reasonably  anticipated,  if  we  sufficiently  advert  to 
the  structure  of  civilized  society,  or  to  the  experience 
of  human  beings  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Before 
entering,  therefore,  upon  the  numerical  demonstra- 
tions contemplated,  that  moral  evidence  may  be  well 
appealed  to,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
amply  affords,  and  which  is,  of  itself,  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  question.  If,  as  the  anti- 
populationists  contend,  Europe,  generally  speaking, 
is  already  over-peopled ;  if  all  the  avocations  of  life 
are  pre-occupied  and  full;  and  if  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  its  people  to  a  still  further  increase, 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  admitting,  at 
the  same  time,  what  is  often  insultingly  denied,  that 
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human  beings  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes  by  the 
exercise  of  forethought  and  prudence;  I  say,  allow- 
ing all  this,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  diat 
any  considerable  and  unusual  diminution  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  any  place,  by  deaths,  would  be  the  signal 
for  an  immediate  and  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  marriages.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  world  is  not  over-peopled,  with  reference  to  the 
provision  it  is  capable  of  producing,  as  the  effect  of 
human  industry;  if  mankind,  in  consequence  of  that 
mutual  dependance  by  which  Nature  has  ordained 
they  should  be  united  together,  become  necessary  to 
each  other,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  especially 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  thereby,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  make  room  for  each  other;  if  this  in* 
crease  does  not  occasion  a  loss  or  diminution  in  the 
individual  shares  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
existence,  but  is  the  means  of  securing  and  enlarging 
them;  and  if  these  consequences  are  manifest  in  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  then  will  a  replenished 
state  of  population,  and  not  a  season  of  mortality,  be 
that  in  which  the  greater  number  of  marriages  will 
take  place.  This  argument  is  insisted  upon  in  another 
place,  but  it  may  be  repeated,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  in  all  the  pursuits  of  human  industry,  in  all  the 
avocations  of  social  existence,  human  beings  create 
employment  for  each  other ;  and  that  not  to  some 
limited  and  arbitrary  extent,  which  supposition  is  the 
gprand  error  of  the  system  I  am  opposing;  but,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  even  in  a  super-pro* 
portion,  the  habits  of  an  increasing  community  creating^ 
those  artificial  wants  which,  in  the  progress  of  civili* 
zation,  are  constantly  becoming  necessaries  of  life: 
numbers  of  people,  therefore,  as  De  Foe  rightly  ar« 
gues,  encouraging  employment  far  beyond  that  which 
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can  be  demanded  in  a  scanty  population.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  some  exempt  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of 
flagrant  misgovernment ;  or,  as  it  regards  those  offices 
and  situations  in  a  country  whicU  its  institutions  have 
fixed  and  limited  in  number,  without  any  reference  to 
the  progress  of  its  population ;  and  in  which,  it  is  true, 
the  death  of  present  possessors  can  alone  ^'  make  room" 
for  waiting  aspirants;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
early  professional  habits  and  feelings  of  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  assertors  of  the  theory  I  am  opposing, 
may  have  forced  the  idea  upon  his  mind,  as  well  as 
given  it  entrance  to  that  of  many  others,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, where  it  is  known  to  be  espoused,  and  may 
have  suggested  its  application  to  the  general  condition 
of  society.  As  it  respects  the  mass  of  mankind,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  but  that 
the  positicm,  for  which  I  am  contending,  must  be  true, 
which  is,  that  human  beings,  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  essential  to  each 
other;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  living,  which  "  make 
room"  for  each  other,  and  not  the  dead.  Argu- 
ments, derived  from  a  contrary  and  diminishing  state 
of  society,  would,  perhaps,  be  still  more  forcibly 
applicable  to  the  subject:  were  we  to  trace  every 
step  of  such  a  retrogression,  we  should  find  that  the 
fewer  mankind  became,  the  less  room  there  would  be 
for  the  remainder;  till  all  that  would  be  wanted  by 
the  last  miserable  relic  of  humanity  would  be  a  grave 
amidst  the  boundless  desolation  of  Nature. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  argument  suggested  by 
these  views  of  society,  pursued  more  at  large  else- 
where, I  cannot  forbear  briefly  appealing  to  those 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  our  nature  which,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  present  investigation,  I  have 
ever  found  to  be  indicative  of  truth.     The  irrecon- 
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cileableness  with  the  system  I  am  opposing,  I  have 
always  regarded  as  no  slight  proof  of  its  erroneousness. 
Thus  the  assumption  I  am  now  controverting,  and  am 
about  finally  to  disprove,  requires  us  to  believe,  that 
in  sweeping  epidemics,  in  seasons  of  unusual  morta- 
lity, which  are  those  of  general  calamity,  the  survivors, 
as  regardless  of  the  memory  of  the  recent  dead  as 
indifferent  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  living, 
and  insensible  even  to  the  peril  of  their  own  situation, 
should  rush  into  the  sexual  union,  like  the  beasts  that 
perish,  with  such  indecent  haste,  that — 

-^— -  The  funeral  baked  meats 


Do  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  table. 

The  Hymen  of  such  a  system  lights  his  torch  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  makes  the  charnel-house  his  temple. 
So  "  very  sudden  and  prodigious,"  as  we  are  informed, 
is  "  the  effect  of  great  mortalities  on  the  number  of 
"  marriages  ^"  This  presents,  indeed,  a  very  unfavour- 
able picture  of  human  nature;  but,  happily,  it  is  one 
which  is  wholly  untrue. 

(6)  But  here  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  deny 
not,  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  human 
beings  should  succeed  each  other;  that,  like  the  waves 
upon  the  shore,  rolling  up  and  breaking,  and  returning 
to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  generation  after  generation 
should  appear,  flow  up  to  their  appointed  bound,  and 
sink  again  into  the  abyss  of  Eternity,  in  a  regular 
and  never-ceasing  succession.  But  then,  Nature  has 
ordained  the  order,  and  fixed  the  intervals  of  their 
appearance,  by  laws  which  she  labours  to  maintain ;  nor 
is  it  in  the  interruption  of  these,  whether  by  prevent- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplication  of  the  species; 
by  pushing  the  generations  far  apart,  or  by  anticipat- 
ing the  period,  or  increasing  the  proportion  of  mor- 

'  3falthus,  Essay  oo  Pofmlation,  p.  254. 
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tality,  that  their  interests,  individually  or  collectively 
considered,  are  to  be  promoted :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  where  society  is  the  most  replenished  with  num- 
bers, that  the  cup  of  their  enjoyments  runneth  over; 
and  that  the  state  which  is  at  once  the  source  and  the 
evidence  of  their  happiness — marriage — most  prevails. 

(7)  Let  us  now  turn  from  arguments  to  facts;  and 
first,  to  those  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  himself  selected ; 
and,  by  which,  in  great  measure,  be  professes  to  have 
proved  his  point,  and  still  maintains  it.  The  document 
referred  to  by  both  of  us,  is,  then,  in  the  21st  Table 
of  the  first  volume  of  Susmilch's  "  Gottliche  Ord- 
nung,"  a  work  which,  with  ^Dme  little  delay  and  diffi- 
culty, I  obtained ;  being  convinced,  from  its  title,  that 
it  was  not  very  likely  to  furnish  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  a  theory  as  that  I  am  opposing;  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  an  increasing  disinclination  to  trust  im- 
plicitly, and  without  personal  examination,  to  quo- 
tations, however  formally  given :  an  impression  which, 
I  think,  the  reader  will  have  been  already  convinced  I 
am  fully  justified  in  retaining. 

(8)  Mr.  Malthus,  the  author  to  whom  I  have  been 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  alluding,  gives  a  kind  of 
abridgment  of  the  table  in  question,  which,  in  the 
original  work  referred  to,  contains  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  from  the 
year  1692  to  1757,  inclusive.  On  this  table,  as  the 
very  foundation  of  his  theory,  (at  least  as  far  as  its 
main  proof,  the  position  now  under  consideration,  is 
concerned,)  he  comments  at  large :  but  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  only;  he  says,  "The  year  1711,  imme- 
"  diately  succeeding  the  great  plague,  is  not  included 
"  by  Susmilch  in  any  general  average ;  but  he  has 
"  given  the  particular  numjjers,  and  if  they  be  accu- 
**  rate,  they   shew  the   very   sudden  and  prodigious 
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"  effect  of  a  great  mortality  on  the  number  of  mar- 
"  riages.  Susmilch/'  he  continues,  "  calculates  that 
"  above  one  third  of  the  people  was  destroyed  by  the 
"  plague ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  diminu- 
"  tion  of  the  population,  it  will  appear,  by  a  reference 
'*  to  the  table,  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year 
"  1711  was  very  nearly  double  the  six  years  preced- 
"  ing  the  plagued"  He  goes  on,  reasoning  upon  the 
above  assertion,  for  several  pages ;  and  though  his 
author  has  called  his  attention  to  a  fact,  (which  ought 
to  have  instantly  detected  the  error  into  which  it  is 
quite  clear  he  has  fallen,)  namely,  the  fruitfulness  of 
marriages  after  the  plague,  which,  admitting  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  table,  would  be  plainly  the  reverse  of 
truth,  still  he  persists  in  his  view  of  the  fact ;  account- 
ing for  this  vast  increase  in  the  annual  number  of 
marriages  at  this  period,  on  his  own  principle ;  by  the 
"  plenty  occasioned  by  the  plague." 

(9)  The  best  answer  to  all  this  reasoning,  will  be 
to  transcribe,  most  exactly,  the  section  of  the  table  so 
much  referred  to,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr. 
Malthus  has  very  unaccountably  omitted.  With  the 
headings  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  table,  transferred  to 
this  part  of  it,  in  order  to  render  the  particulars  intel- 
ligible, it  stands  in  Susmilch  precisely  thus*. 


I  liaMhus,  EsMT  on  Populiftkm,  p.       '  Suimikb,    GottU^  Ofd.  (k.  i., 
154.  tab.     ' 
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Table  XXXII. 
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» 
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56499 

//       // 

(10)  Nothing,  one  would  imi^ine,  can  be  plainer 
than  this  part  of  the  table.  Indeed,  it  is  so  expressed 
as  to  render  any  mistake,  more  especially  the  one  under 
consideration,  almost  impossible.  The  brackets  which 
connect  1710  and  1711,  as  far  as  the  births  and  mar- 
riages are  concerned,  shew,  just  as  plainly  as  the 
bracket  which  connects  the  deaths  of  1709  and  1710, 
that  two  years  are  unquestionably  included  in  both 
instances :  but  to  end  all  doubt  upon  the  matter,  in 
the  total  line  of  the  marriages  and  births  are  placed 
these  characters,  ©  s  3-  or  ©umme  bretj  3a^r<n.  not  ©  2  3- 
If,  therefore,  one  year  only  of  marriages  and  births  is 
included  in  the  bracketed  total  of  1710  and  1711, 
amounting  to  12,028  of  the  former,  and  32,522  of  the 
latter,  as  Mr.  Malthus  reads,  or  rather  misreads,  the 
table ;  then  he  holds  that  Susmilch  reckons  one  and 
one,  THREE.  Without  implicating  Mr.  Malthus's  in- 
tenti<ms  upon  the  occasion,  justice  to  my  subject  com- 
pels me  to  assert,  that  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of 
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any  author  has  been  rarely  attempted;  nor,  moreover, 
one  more  obviously  absurd.  Had  the  information  been 
derived  from  some  ancient  manuscript,  or  partly  obli- 
terated document,  in  which  the  brackets  and  the  totals 
were  rendered  illegible;  even  then  it  would  require 
us  to  suppose,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1710, 
there  were,  in  all  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  neither  a 
single  marriage  nor  a  single  birth ;  but,  still,  that  the 
conceptions  of  that  same  year  were  so  numerous,  as  to 
raise  the  births  of  the  ensuing  one  to  a  height  without 
any  previous  parallel,  although  no  marriages,  as  before 
stated,  were  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  at  that 
period,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  previously 
subsisting  had  been  dissolved  by  the- tremendous  con- 
tagion that  then  prevailed.  In  plain  truth,  the  omis- 
sions, of  which  the  brackets  are  clearly  explanatory, 
axe  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  case ;  and  while  signs 
and  figures  have  any  settled  meaning  among  men,  the 
eye  instantly  rejects  a  misinterpretation,  which,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  that  sense  could  never  reconcile  to 
the  understanding,  nor  the  united  evidence  of  both  to 
the  heart. 

(11)  I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Malthus  through  the 
many  pages  of  comments  on  his  extraordinary  mis- 
statement; in  perusing  which,  ones  surprise  ccm- 
stantly  heightens  that  the  error  did  not  become  obvious 
to  himself,  especially  as  he  has  calculated,  in  a  note, 
the  proportions  it  involves,  which  have  neither  the 
semblance,  nor,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  being  true. 
"  The  niunber  of  people  before  the  plague,"  he  says, 
"  according  to  Susmilch  s  calculation  (vol.  i.  ch.  9, 
"  sect.  173),  was  570,000;  from  which,  if  we  subtract 
"  247,733,  the  number  dying  in  the  plague,  the 
''  remainder,  322,2G7,  will  be  tlie  population  after  the 
'^  plague,  which,  divided  by  the  number  of  marriages, 
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"  and  the  number  of  births  for  the  year  1711,  makes 
the  marriages  about  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  the 
population,  and  the  births  about  one  tenth  part^'* 
One  in  every  ten  bom — one  in  every  thirteen  married  ! 
These  proportions  would  have  been  utterly  impossible^ 
had  the  epidemic,  during  this  dreadful  visitation,  mira- 
culously passed  by,  untouched,  all  the  unmarried  youths 
and  maidens  of  the  country.  In,  however,  the  theory 
I  am  opposing,  in  support  of  which  the  plainest  facts 
must  give  way  to  suppositions,  be  they  ever  so  absurd, 
I  find  that  the  assumption  is  given  as  a  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check,  before  the  con- 
tagion ;  but  the  question  is,  did  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages before  that  event  indicate  its  existence  at  all? 
Quite  the  reverse ;  if  we  take  the  population,  as  given 
to  us,  at  570,000,  and  divide  it  by  the  average  number 
of  the  births  of  the  six  preceding  years,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Susmilch,  is  26,896,  these  give  1  birth  in 
about  every  21,  necessarily  implying  a  very  great 
proportion  of  marriages ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the 
case  ;  their  mean  number  during  the  same  terms  was 
6082,  or  1  in  about  every  93 ;  proportions  which 
prevail,  at  present,  in  no  country  upon  earth,  no,  not 
in  America;  nor  would  they  have  been  possible  here, 
but  for  that  inferiority  in  the  mean  duration  of  life 
which  then  prevailed ;  the  effect  of  which,  on  such 
calculations  as  the  present,  has  been  already  proved 
and  exemplified.  However  Susmilch,  prompted  by  a 
sincere  and  benevolent  wish  to  further  the  increase  of 
mankind,  may  have  argued,  or  whatever  Mr.  Malthus, 
influenced  by  contrary  views  of  population,  may  have 
asserted,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
documents  presented  to  us,  that  the  preventive  check 
did  not  prevail  in  Prussia,  previously  to  the  great 

^  Mfihhus,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  254,  note. 
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plague;  and  I  prove  this,  by  an  appeal  to  one  of 
Susmilch's  own  tables;  the  21st  in  the  third  volume. 
In  this,  the  proportion  of  the  living,  in  a  kingdom  at 
large,  resulting  from  every  1000  annual  births,  is  cal- 
culated to  amount  to  32,310:  of  these,  626  would^  it 
appears,  annually  attain  their  twentieth  year;  were 
fdl  these  to  marry,  it  is  obvious  that  only  263  fint 
marriages  in  every  32,310  individuals  could  take 
place,  or  about  one  in  123;  supposing  one  sixth  more 
to  be  added  for  the  proportion  of  second  and  third 
marriages,  then  one  in  105  would  be  the  proportion; 
but  if  we  allow  as  many  as  a  fourth,  then  one  mar- 
riage  in  98  would  be  possible.  But  the  marriages  in 
Prmaia  and  Lithuania,  previously  to  the  plague,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  so  much  relied 
upon,  exceed  even  the  last  proportion,  and  are  1  in  03; 
and  still  he  labours  to  prove,  that  the  preventive  check 
was  so  operative  at  this  period,  as  to  accumulate  the 
number  of  the  unwillingly  single  so  greatly,  as  that, 
the  moment  this  dreadful  scourge  had  ^^  made  room/' 
to  use  his  own  terms,  nearly  twice  the  number  of 
annual  marriages  occurred,  amongst  only  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  population.  But  when  the  reader 
recollects,  were  all  the  inhabitants  to  have  married  in 
their  twentieth  year,  and  one  fourth  of  them  to  have 
married  twice,  that  the  results  would  not  have  equalled 
those  presented  in  the  table  ;  the  difficulty  with  him, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  of  a  very  opposite  nature  to 
that  of  accounting  for  the  preventive  check.  I  am 
persuaded  Susmilch  must  have  underrated  the  popo* 
lation.  It  is  unnecessary  much  further  to  pursue  an 
argument  that  presents,  as  its  strongest  proofed  a  aeries 
of  impossibilities.  To  conclude,  then,  my  obsenratioiis 
on  that  section  of  the  table  in  question,  which  has  been 
deemed  so  important  to  the  arguments,  and  which  yet 
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has  been  so  egregiously  mistaken ;  the  only  apology  I 
can  suggest  for  the  author  referred  to,  is  an  evident 
mistake,  which  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  the  number  of  the  marriages  and  the  births 
given  in  the  body  of  the  table,  as  those  of  1709,  is 
given  as  those  of  two  years.  Indeed,  he  seems  now 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  error ;  and,  but  that  he  still 
persists  in  the  equally  fallacious  doctrine,  originally 
foimded  upon  it,  I  should,  therefore,  not  now  have 
adverted  to  it.  In  a  note  in  a  subsequent  edition,  he 
says,  "  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the 
"  table,  and  that  the  births  and  marriages  of  the 
plague  years  are  included  in  the  year  1711,  though, 
as  the  deaths  are  carefully  separated,  it  seems  very 
strange  that  it  should  be  so."  I  must  just  remark, 
however,  that  this  reasoning  can  have  no  effect  where 
the  document  is  seen;  but  he  proceeds  thus:  "  It  is, 
"  however,  an  error  of  no  great  importance.  The 
"  other  years  illustrate  the  general  principled"  This 
is,  altogether,  a  most  singular  explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  there  is  the 
least  appearance  of  error,  or  even  ambiguity,  in  the 
section  referred  to,  which  I  have  copied  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  except  in  these  misrepresentations 
of  its  purport.  The  next  idea,  that  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  whether  one  or  two  years  are  really 
included  in  the  numbers  quoted,  though  the  deduction 
which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  chapter,  and 
indeed  pervades  the  whole  work,  is  professedly  de- 
rived from  the  assumption  of  the  former  extraor- 
dinary fact,  is  really  most  surprising.  He  thirdly 
asserts,  that  the  other  years  of  this  table  (which  he 
continues  to  omit  inserting  at  large)  are  sufficient 
to   illustrate    the  general  principle,  namely,  that  of 

^  ICaHhns,  Essay  on  Population,  voL  i.,  p.  501,  uoX^ 
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"  the  very  sudden  and  prodigious  effect  of  a  great 
"  mortality  on  the  number  of  marriages  ^''  In  order 
to  shew,  most  fully,  whether  the  ground  to  which 
a  retreat  seems  meditated,  in  the  note,  is  any  more 
tenable  than  that  which  is  still  continued  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  text,  I  shall  give  the  document  entire, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
throughout,  and  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  the  facts 
it  exhibits. 


*  Malthm,  Esuj  on  Population,  p.  254. 
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Sa^e. 

etttaatt 
9aate. 

^tauftr. 

ecflocbcne. 

1693 

5799 

18757 

16881 

1694 

5910 

19294 

14918 

1695 

5937 
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14964 
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5540 
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5551 
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©♦  5  3* 
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©•6  3* 
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1723 

4420 
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4957 
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4611 

21685 
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• 
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1727 
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13450 
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5765 
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1745 
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5469 

25275 

15117 

1747 

5972 

26047 

15769 

1748 

0493 

27266 

15596 

1749 
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28331 

17851 

1750 

6682 

29160 

18861 

1751 

6508 

30375 

18887 

e.  a3- 
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1727iJ 
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Sa^re. 

®ctraute 
$aare. 
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(Sc^OTbcne. 

1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1756 

5858 
5565 
5772 
5998 
4804 
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29331 

19066 
18898 
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e.  5  3- 

27997 

141960 

95771 

WtUll. 

5599 

28392 

19154 

(12)  The  above  is  a  transcript  of  the  table  which 
Mr.  Malthus  has  selected  in  proof  of  his  doctrine  of 
**  deaths  making  room  for  marriages."  Excluding, 
then,  the  years  in  dispute,  which  Susmilch  has  left 
out  of  the  averages,  and  which  Mr.  Malthus,  in  the 
note  already  quoted,  seems  conscious  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  though  he  still  retains  all  the  reasoning 
founded  upon  them  in  the  text,  let  us  examine  the  rest 
of  the  document  in  reference  to  his  assertion,  that  "  the 
other  years  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general 
principle."  In  the  following  table  the  facts  are  col- 
lected which  determine  the  case ;  namely,  the  number 
of  the  marriages  in  the  most  mortal  year  in  each  of 
the  thirteen  sections ;  next,  those  in  the  most  health- 
ful ones;  to  which  two  other  columns  are  added,  for 
a  purpose  further  to  be  explained.  The  results,  thus 
obtained,  cannot  possibly  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  partiality  in  the  selection  of  the  particulars  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  nor,  as  it  respects  this 
further  and  final  reference  of  Mr.  Malthus,  can  there 
be  any  appeal  from  them :  they  are  these. 
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222,120  70,194  72,167 


I 


177.597  73.460 


(13}  Thus  is  the  coastantlj  repeated  appcml  of  Mr. 
Mmltkus  to  this  table  of  Susmikbi,  in  proof  of  tke 
striking  effect  wkicli  mortalities  hare  oo  tke  registerB* 
in  Tf^^^"g  room  for  marriages,  exacthr  and  inallj  de* 
termined.  In  tlie  mo6t  mortal  years  of  cadi  of  tke 
tkirteen  sections. .  tke  deaths  being,  in  sack  jeaii, 
222,120,  tke  UKirriages  were  70,149  only ;  bnt  in  tke 
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least  mortal  jcais  the  deaths  amoimting  to  177,597 
anJj^  an  imnieiise  difference,  and  requiring,  according 
to  Mr.  MakhnSy  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
maiiiages^  the  httter  amoonted,  howerer,  to  73,460; 
nvHe,  bj  3266,  than  in  the  years  wh»i  hh  theorjr,  and 
this  mppeal  in  i^TOor  of  it,  require  that  there  should 
haTe  been  so  much  smaller  a  number. 

(14)     But  thae  is   another  column  giren  in  the 
|Heoeding  extract  from  Susmilch's  table,  to  ^ibich  the 
reader  8  attention  is  requested,  as  answering,  bjr  anti- 
cinatioii-  the  onbr  conceiTable  objection  to  diis  final 
condnson.    In  ovder  to  gire  erery  posdble  advantage 
to  Mr.  MadAns*s  argumoit,  the  marriages  <^  the  years 
next  fiAowing  the  mortal  ones  are  inserted,  which 
afibids  a  latitude  in  the  construction  of  his  terms  '^  toj 
sudden  and  prodigious.''  full  as  ample  as  the  words 
admit.     Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  on  many  con- 
^derations  I  should  hare  reconciled  the  fiict  to  my 
Tiews  of  the  subject,  had  I  found  these  subsequent 
years  d^tingui^hed  by  the  marriages  being  somewhat 
more  numerous  than  those  in  the  healthy  ones.     The 
necessities  of  many  whose  marriages  had  been  dissolred 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  in  these  unusually 
great  mortalities,  inducing  them  to  re-enter  the  mar- 
riage state;  and  the  feelings  of  others,  who,  afker  the 
wound  death  inflicts  on  the  heart,  seek^  in  due  time, 
solace  in  the  ccmnubial  state,  as  the  patriarch  Isaac  did 
after  the  death  of  his  mother;  these  c(Misiderati<Mis,  I 
say,  rather  prepared  me  to  expect  an  excess  ^  mar- 
riages at  about  such  a  period  after  extraordinary  mor- 
talities ;  yet  this  is  not  the  fact.    The  reasons  adranced 
in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  proof  that 
increasing  and  not  diminishing  numbers  conduce  to 
plenty  and  happiness,   and   consequendy  encourage 
those  connexicms  which  are  the  best  eyidences  oC  \hi^ss^ 
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Still  prevail  and  more  than  balance  all  those  other  cir- 
cumstances: still,  death  does  not  make  room  for  mar- 
riage in  the  sense  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  us : 
witness  again  this  table,  to  which  Mr.  Malthus  has 
ventured  so  often  to  refer.  In  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  most  mortal  ones,  the  marriages, 
though  increased  as  my  argument  demands,  amount 
to  72,167  only;  falling  short,  by  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
of  the  marriages  of  those  years  in  which,  according  to 
the  system  I  am  combating,  there  was  the  least  room  for, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  fewest  of  them. 

(15)  This  table  of  Susmilch  s  may  likewise  serve 
as  an  additional  test  of  some  of  Mr.  Malthus  s  peculiar 
notions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  registers,  which  have 
been  previously  considered,  and  which  he  revives  in 
the  chapter  under  consideration.  He  says,  "  On  an 
"  average  of  the  46  years  after  the  plague,  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  annual  births  to  annual  marriages  is  as  43 
"to  10;  that  is,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
"  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  out  of  43  children 
"  bom,  20  of  them  live  to  be  married.  The  averafje 
"  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  during  this  period,  is 
"  157  to  100.  But  to  produce  such  an  increase,  on 
"  the  supposition  that  only  20  children  of  43,  or  2  out 
"  of  4-ft,  live  to  be  married,  each  marriage,  I  am  [)er- 
"  suaded,  for  the  reasons  given  in  that  chapter,  must 
"  have  yielded  eight  births ^" 

(16)  Mr.  Malthus  thus  not  only  repeats  what  he 
had  previously  asserted  at  much  lengdi,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  marriages  and  annual  births  have 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other, 
but  he  here  attempts  to  shew  that  the  marriages  and 
births  regularly  given,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have 
likewise  no  more  relation  to  each  other;  these,  indeed 

>  MalUiuiS  Kway  oa  PopuUtioo,  p.  258. 
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give  a  proportion  of  4tV  to  1 ;  but  he  is  persuaded,  for 
reasons  given  somewhere  else,  that  the  real  number 
must  in  this  case  have  been  as  8  to  1.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  latter  supposition  needs  not  to  be  pointed 
out ;  if  the  proportion  of  marriages,  in  all  countries, 
actually  barren,  and  the  still  greater  number  otherwise 
than  prolific,  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  usual  size 
of  the  remaining  families  will  necessarily  be  so  increased 
as  still  further  to  expose  an  absurdity,  which  at  first 
sight  is  sufiiciently  palpable.  But,  to  dismiss  mere 
conjecture,  and  to  advert  to  recorded  facts :  the  period 
in  question  includes  several  terms  of  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  prolificness  of  marriages;  consequently, 
most  of  the  marriages  which  took  place  during  its 
whole  duration,  must  have  already  given  their  whole 
number  of  births,  which  were  of  course  included  in  the 
column  expressing  the  annual  number  of  them.  Now, 
supposing  the  number  of  children  included  in  this 
register,  though  resulting  from  the  marriages  which 
had  been  celebrated  before  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  and  consequently,  not  entered  in  the  document, 
to  balance  the  number  of  children  that  would  be  bom 
after  its  termination,  which  were,  nevertheless,  the 
product  of  marriages  included  in  the  register ;  then,  as 
has  been  before  shewn,  the  whole  number  of  the  births 
divided  by  that  of  the  marriages,  would  give  the  actual 
and  exact  average  prolificness  of  each  of  the  latter  during 
that  period,  instead  of  having  no  relation  to  each  other. 
In  this  instance  the  variation  is  little,  and  cannot  sensibly 
aflPect  any  calculation  as  to  the  prolificness  of  the  whole 
term;  and,  moreover,  that  variation,  be  it  noted,  is  in 
aid  of  my  proof,  the  marriages  of  the  five  years  before 
its  commencement  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the 
five  years  at  its  termination.     Appealing,  then,  to  thQ 
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very  same  document,  and  to  the  same  period,  I  find 
there  were   248,777  marriages;  these,  according   to 
Mr.  Malthus's  persuasion,  yielded    1,990,216  births; 
1,083,872,  however,  is  the  actual  number.    But,  even 
granting  him  all  this,  in  spite  of  both  facts  and  pos- 
sibilities ;  still  his  supposition  involves  his  own  argu- 
ment in  deeper,  and,  indeed,  inextricable  confusion,  as 
is  always  found  to  be  the  case  whenever  gross  liberties 
are  taken  with  the  proportions  of  Nature.     His  "  im- 
portant and  interesting  piece  of  information,"  as  applied 
to  the  table  in  question,  is,  that  as  the  proportion  of 
annual  births  to  annual  marriages  is  as  4-i^  to  1  ;  so  it 
is  certain  that  2  out  of  every  4tV  births  lived  to  be 
married  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania  at  this  period.  Now, 
supposing  then  the  marriages  took  place,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  the  age  of  23  years,  or,  in  other  words,  that  as 
many  married   after  that  period   as  before,    and  no 
more;  why,  then,  as  there  were,  according  to  the  table, 
1 17,066  marriages  in  the  first  23  years  after  the  plagfue, 
viz.,  from  the  year  1711  to  1733,  inclusive,  (to  avoid 
all  cavil,  I  take  the  table  as  Mr.  Malthus  represents 
it,  which  will  not  at  all  aflfect  the   illustration,)   so, 
according  to  his  **  persuasion,"  these  marriages  must 
have  **  yielded  "  936,528  children.     In  the  next  term 
of  23  years,  the  marriages  resulting  from  these  births, 
according  to  the  above  assumption,  having  taken  place, 
they  ought,  according  to  his  rule,  (giving,  as  applied 
in  this  case  by  himself,  2  marriages  in  A-fa  births,)  to 
have  amounted  to  217,794,  or  435,594  persons  ought 
to  have  lived  to  marry;  but,  alas  for  the  theory,  the 
real  number  of  marriages  during  the  whole  correlative 
term,   23  years  in   advance   of  the   births,  that  is, 
from  the  years  1734  to  1756,  inclusive,  is  131,711,  or, 
863,422  individuals,  only.     According  to  this  method, 
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therefore,  of  estimating  the  prolificness  of  marriagesi 
only  2  out  of  7tV,  instead  of  2  out  of  4-i^,  would. have 
lived  to  marry. 

(17)  But  to  release  Mr.  Malthus  from  his  own 
supposition,  that  the  actual  fecundity  of  marriages 
could  be  eight,  and  the  annual  proportions  only 
about  four  births  to  each,  which,  from  a  note  in  his  last 
edition,  though  very  obscurely  expressed,  I  think  he 
would  not  be  anxious  to  repeat,  a  longer  consideratiou 
having  probably  convinced  him  that  his  attack  upoa 
Dr.  Price  has  terminated  in  any  thing  rather  than  a 
triumph ;  let  us  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  his  other 
equally  confident  assertion,  that,  the  annual  proportion 
in  this  table  for  the  period  adverted  to,  being  4^^  births 
to  one  marriage,  two  only  of  the  bom  live  to  marry. 
I  hardly  need  repeat  that  births  and  the  marriages  which 
ultimately  result  from  them  are  not  contemporaneous ; 
and  if  I  again  divide  the  period  under  consideration  into 
two  terms  of  23  years  each,  supposing  the  average 
nubile  age  to  be  23  years,  (which,  as  so  much  has  been 
advanced  about  the  preventive  check  resuming  its 
operation  so  soon  after  the  plague,  will  hardly  be 
objected  to  as  too  late,)  then  it  is  evident  that  the  mar- 
riages of  the  last  division  resulting  from  the  births  of 
the  former,  will  express  the  real  proportion  of  the  bom 
who  actually  lived  to  marry.  Now  the  births  of  these 
first  23  years,  namely,  those  from  1711  to  1733  inclu- 
sive, amounting  to  600, 1 52 ;  and  the  marriages  23 
years  afterwards,  namely,  from  1734  to  1756  inclusive, 
to  131,711,  or  263,422  individuals,  it  follows  that  2 
out  of  less  than  3-fj5,  instead  of  2  out  of  4^^  lived  to  form 
that  connexion.  No  reference  in  this  case  need  to  be 
made  to  the  proportion  of  second  marriages,  as  it 
equally  affects  both  modes  of  computation. 

(18)  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  what  is 
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termed  so  "  valuable  and  interesting  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation," for  want  of  possessing  which,  it  is  said.  Dr. 
Price,  and  almost  all  other  writers  in  political  arith- 
metic, have  so  "  totally  misapprehended  tlie  principle  of 
population  V'  is,  to  adopt  his  own  language,  when  ap- 
plied to  their  calculations,  "  perfectly  useless*.'  In 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus  s  explanation  of  the  use 
of  registers,  casual  and  desultory  observation  would  be 
a  far  surer  guide  on  all  matters  connected  with  popu- 
lation than  such  documents.  The  disparaging  lan- 
guage quoted  respecting  the  laborious  and  useful 
pursuits  of  our  best  writers  on  these  topics,  and  the 
imputation  of  total  ignorance  with  which  they  are 
loaded,  will  be  some  apology  for  any  warmth  of  ex- 
pression into  which  I  may  have  likewise  fallen. 

(19)  Such  then  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Malthus  s  rea- 
soning on  this  confessedly  important  branch  of  the 
subject — reasoning  which  he  somewhere  says  will 
stand  though  the  facts  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
founded  should  turn  out  to  be  erroneous^.  I  perfectly 
concur  in  this  idea,  singular  as  it  seems;  such  rea- 
soning in  favour  of  the  erroneous  principle  of  popu- 
lation as  we  are  often  compelled  to  advert  to,  will 
indeed  have  a  better  chance  of  standing,  the  fewer  and 
more  fallacious  are  the  facts  on  which  it  professes  to 
be  founded. 

*  ICalUuis,  KmKf  on  Population,  p.  261.        *  Ibid.,  p.  229.         » IbiU^  p.  206, 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  MORTALITIES  ON  THE  NUBIBER  OF 

BiARRIAGES. 

(1)  The  purport  of  this  work  being  not  more  the 
subversion  of  the  false  and  pernicious  theory  of  po- 
pulation now  unhappily  prevalent,  than  the  establish- 
ment of  one  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  founded  upon 
principles  of  benevolence  and  truth,  I  shall  persist  in 
the  argument  of  the  last  chapter,  the  importance  of 
which  to  the  question  at  issue  is  universally  recog- 
nized ;  and,  first,  I  shall  further  investigate  authorities 
to  which  the  author  principally  referred  to  has  merely 
alluded,  and  afterwards  appeal  in  my  turn  to  docu- 
ments of  still  greater  authority  and  importance,  as  well 
as  open  to  more  general  examination. 

(2)  Towards  the  termination  of  the  chapter  already 
considered,  Mr.  Mai  thus  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  For  the  periodical,  though  irregular,  returns  of  sickly 
"  seasons,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable  tables  of 
"  mortality  which  Susmilch  has  collected.  The 
"  common  epidemical  years  that  are  interspersed 
"  throughout  these  tables,  will  not  of  course  have  the 
"  same  effects  on  the  marriages  and  births,  as  the 
"  great  plague  in  the  table  for  Prussia ;  but  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  their  magnitude,  their  operation  will  in 
"general  be  found  to  be  similar  ^"  There  being  no 
other  method  of  determining  the  justness  of  this 
appeal  to  these  voluminous  tables,  than  that  already 
pursued  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  I  have,  at  ob- 
viously no  little  trouble,  adopted  it,  and  I  proceed  to 
give  the  results.     In  the  mortal  years  d\sl\iv^\^^^Vj 

^  Halibm,  l&uaj  on  PopulaUou,  p*  2^5. 
Vol,  II,  '  1? 
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Susmilch  with  an  asterisk,  the  deaths  exceed  those  of 
the  healthy  years  of  the  same  periods  by  more  than 
one-third ;  a  prodigious  difference,  and  fully  sufficient 
to  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages, had  such  been  the  order  of  nature :  the  marriages 
were,  on  the  contrary,  fewer,  instead  of  more  numerous, 
than  those  which  took  place  in  the  healthy  years  of  the 
same  sections,  and  fewer  even  than  the  average  number 
of  marriages  throughout.  But  as  this  point  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  main  argument, 
I  have  given  these  tables  the  greatest  attention,  and  as 
some  of  the  marks  seemed  placed  in  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary manner,  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  series, 
taking  the  most  mortal  years  in  each  of  their  several 
divisions,  where  the  years  were  consecutive;  taking  the 
marriages  of  those  years,  and  likewise  of  the  year  ensu- 
ing ;  next,  the  healthiest  year  in  each  several  division, 
and  the  marriages  of  that  year ;  and  lastly,  the  average 
of  the  marriages  of  every  such  section  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  total  results,  the  particulars  of  which 
would  have  been  given,  only  that  their  insertion  would 
have  spread  over  far  too  many  pages  of  this  volume. 

(3)  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  most  mortal  years, 
collected  from  the  several  sections  of  the  tables  in 
Susmilch  s  work,  as  divided  by  himself,  amounts  to 
3,328,524 :  the  number  of  the  deaths  in  the  most 
healthy  years  of  the  same  sections  throughout,  col- 
lected in  like  manner,  is  2,817,262.  Now,  in  the 
former  years,  there  are  in  these  tables,  889,611  mar- 
riages only  :  in  the  latter  950,421.  But  in  some  of 
these  tables  the  years  are  not  always  given  con- 
secutively :  rejecting,  therefore,  all  such  as  not  being 
perhaps  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  point  at  issue, 
and  to  leave  no  possible  room  for  undue  selec- 
tion, which  partiality  for  a  particular  argument  may 
Bometimes,  perhaps,  occasion,  however  unconsciously 
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and  unintentionally ;  and,  to  take  the  numbers,  witk 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  in  the  mortal  years  in 
those  registers  where  the  years  are  given  connectedly, 
80  as  to  make  each  of  the  following  results  attain^'^ 
able,  there  are,  in  the  several  sections,  aforesaid, 
2,845,336  deaths;  in  the  most  healthy,  2,409,761. 
The  latter  are,  again  decidedly,  the  most  favourable  to 
marriage,  there  having  been  in  those  years,  831,423 
weddings  celebrated,  while  the  average  of  the  marriages 
in  the  same  periods  amounted  to  802,782  only.  But  the 
question  is,  were  the  mortal  years  more  favourable  to 
marriage  ?  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  num*^ 
ber  of  celebrations  in  these  were  774,098  only  (above 
67,000  less  than  those  in  the  most  healthful  years); 
and  even  adding  those  of  the  year  ensuing,  which 
amounted  to  825,381,  the  number  will  still  be  upwards 
of  3000  short  of  the  average,  and  more  than  ten  times 
three  thousand  below  the  amount  of  the  weddings  of 
those  years  in  which  death  had  made  the  least  "  room" 
for  such  connexions.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
speaking  of  documents  in  support  of  a  theory,  and 
allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  truth. 

(4)  Nor  are  there  any  general  exceptions  in  these 
tables  to  what  I  think  we  are  now  warranted  in  calling 
the  law  of  Nature.  Frivolous  distinctions  are  fre- 
quently drawn  between  the  comparative  operation  of 
Ae  preventive  check  in  towns  and  country  places;  I 
have,  therefore,  by  a  little  further  trouble,  discriminated 
the  facts  presented,  with  a  view  to  the  obviating  of 
this  possible  objection.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  to  which  Susmilch  seems  to  have 
directed  his  special  attention,  there  were,  in  the  most 
mortal  years,  (the  results  obtained  as  before  explained,) 
1 9578,1 13  deaths;  the  marriages  in  those  yeat^vie^t^ 
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463,040,  and  in  the  next  474,603,  the  mean  number 
being,  consequently,  468,821  ;  whereas,  in  the  most 
healthy  years,  in  which  there  were  only  1,274,282 
deaths,  the  marriages  amounted  to  470,131.  In  dif- 
ferent other  countries,  whose  registers  he  gives  for  a 
series  of  years,  I  find  the  deaths  in  the  most  mortal 
years  in  the  several  divisions  to  amount  to  895,269, 
in  which  years  232,879  marriages  were  contracted; 
in  the  year  ensuing  these,  269,247,  mean  number 
251,063;  whereas  the  average  number  of  marriages 
for  the  same  periods  is  261,331 ;  and  those  years  in 
which  the  "  least  room"  had  been  made,  were  again 
precisely  those  in  which  most  had  crowded  into  that 
state,  the  deaths  being  only  846,134,  the  marriages 
276,392.  In  towns  in  which  we  are  assured  the 
preventive  check  is  the  most  operative,  (another  de- 
duction, by-the-bye,  of  this  reasoning  system,  which 
is  totally  contradicted  by  facts,)  in  the  years  of  tlie 
greatest  mortality,  when  the  deaths  amounted  to 
371,954,  the  marriages  were  78,179  ;  those  of  the  year 
following  81,531,  the  mean  number  79,855,  being 
5,044  under  the  number  of  the  celebrations  in  the 
healthiest  years,  in  which  289,021  only  had  died. 

(5)  These  numbers,  if  correctly  stated,  it  will  be 
admitted,  are  quite  sufficient  to  set  this  controversy 
at  rest ;  yet,  justice  to  the  argument  requires  that  these 
results  should  have  further  consideration,  in  order  to 
give  them  their  due  weight.  As,  in  selecting  from  every 
section  in  the  whole  tables,  where  the  years  are  regularly 
given,  that,  in  the  first  place,  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred,  it  must  be  very  obvious, 
that  in  an  increasing  population,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  most  of  the  instances  given,  supposing 
that  increase  to  be  regular,  the  largest  number  would 
naturally  fall  in  the  last  year  of  each  division,  and 
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trould  have,  of  course,  the  largest  number  of  marriages 
opposite ;  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest  number  of 
deaths  would  be  expected  to  stand  in  the  first  year  of 
every  section,  attended  by  the  smallest  nimiber  of  mar- 
riages :  this  difference  between  the  marriages  and 
deaths  of  the  first  and  last  years  being  regulated  by 
the  rate  of  the  increase  of  the  population.  Susmilch 
usually  divides  his  table  into  averages  of  five  years; 
and  supposing  li  per  cent,  to  be  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  any  country,  the  registers  of  whose  popu- 
lation he  has  given ;  5  per  cent.,  it  is  clear,  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  marris^;es 
and  deaths  in  the  first  and  those  in  the  last  year  of 
each  lustrum.  Now,  without  meaning  that  this  na- 
tural arrangement  of  the  numbers  constantly  occurs,  I 
contend  that  there  is  always  a  "  tendency "  to  it ;  such 
is  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  tables,  and 
must,  indeed,  be  the  fact  on  the  whole,  wherever  po- 
pulation is  advancing.  It  is  clear  that  some  calcula- 
tions should  be  made  on  this  principle,  if  we  mean 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  proofs  brought  forward.  If,  how- 
ever, they  already  substantiate  the  facts  at  issue,  without 
the  considerable  addition  which  is  due  to  this  increase 
throughout,  the  results  must  have  been  still  more 
striking,  had  the  correction  been  supplied  :  but  they 
are  already  decisive. 

(6)  But  on  this  important,  and  as  it  respects  the 
main  question,  determining  point,  the  facts  just  pre- 
sented may  be  objected  to  by  some,  as  the  only 
means  left  of  defending  a  system,  which  they  are  as 
tenacious  to  maintain  as  they  were  eager  to  embrace. 
Though  I  can  hardly  suppose  many  will  suspect  an 
author  of  wilfully  falsifying  printed  documents,  still, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  presented  at  full 
length  the  tables  thus  examined;    but  as  it  y(o\3id 
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have  involved  the  printing  of  some  hundred  additional 
pages  of  figures  to  have  done  so,  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  it.  All  I  can  therefore  do,  is  to  offer  the  do- 
cuments from  which  the  preceding  sums  are  obtained 
to  the  examination  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
trovert their  exactness ;  or,  rather,  to  refer  such  to  the 
original  tables  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  that  I  had  an  inducement  to  be  as 
exact  as  possible,  even  beyond  what  the  determination 
of  the  subject  in  dispute  supplied.  I  had,  as  I  be- 
lieved, previously  discovered,  from  the  examination  of 
other  records,  a  law  of  nature,  far  more  mysterious,  and 
not  less  certain  than  the  one  just  examined,  and  this 
I  found  fully  confirmed  by  these  very  registers,  as  well 
as  by  all  others  to  which  I  have  hitherto  had  access. 
A  law,  were  the  principle  of  population  I  am  opposing 
true,  which  necessarily  presents  Providence  in  the 
perpetual  act  of  malignantly  frustrating  the  very 
attempts  which  Nature  makes  to  mitigate  the  evils 
which  that  principle  inflicts :  but,  if  the  system  de- 
veloped in  this  work  is  that  of  truth,  which  exhibits 
the  same  gracious  power  as  the  unwearied  instrument, 
not  only  of  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of  man- 
kind, but  of  instantly  repairing  those  incidental  cala- 
mities to  which  they  are  exposed.  More  of  this,  how- 
ever, hereafter,  when  I  shall,  like  Muret,  "  betake 
myself  to  a  miracle^;"  that  is,  venture  to  attribute  the 
undoubted  operations  of  Nature  to  a  principle  of  in- 
telligent and  active  benevolence. 

(7)  But  to  return.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
after  all,  refuse  his  confidence  to  my  deductions  from 
tables  thus  mutually  appealed  to  by  us  both  ;  but  not 
easily  to  be  met  with,  at  least  in  this  country,  especially 
after  having  seen  the  incorrect  use  that  has  been  made  of 

'  MaUhui,  BMkyonPopiiUtioo,  p.  37S. 
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them :  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  mine  are  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  founded  upon  mere 
Vi^e  and  general  references,  still,  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  moment,  every  reasonable  objection  ought  to  be 
considered;  and  this  shall  be  entirely  removed  by 
transferring  the  proof  to  the  registers  of  those  other 
countries,  which  are  generally  referred  to  throughout 
the  entire  argument ;  the  statistics  of  which  are  pub- 
lished here,  and  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  who 
attend  to  inquiries  like  the  present. 

(8)  Respecting  Sweden  (including  Finland),  War- 
gentin  has  given  the  marriages  of  fifteen  successive 
years,  from  1749  to  1763  inclusive^;  dividing  this 
period,  after  the  manner  of  Susmilch,  into  three  sections 
of  five  years  each,  these  are  the  results. 

Table  XXXIV. 

8rbwin€I  thb  effect  of  Mortalities  on  the  number  op  Mas« 

RiAOEs  IN  Sweden. 


Mortal 
Tears. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Afarriages 

of  the 
Year  after. 

Healthful 
Tears. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1749 
1758 
1763 

61,171 

74,487 
85,093 

19,045 
19,484 
20,927 

20,927 
23,210 
22,282* 

1753 
1754 
1760 

55,407 
64,341 
60,323 

20,089 
21,994 
23,383 

Totals. 

220,751 

59,456 

66,419 

•  • 

180,071 

65,466 

This  table  also  is  conclusive  as  it  regards  Sweden. 
In  the  mortal  years,  the  deaths  exceeded  those  in  the 
healthful  ones  by  above  22  in  the  100;  but  the  mar- 
riages in  the  latter  exceeded  those  in  the  former  by 

^  Wargentin,  Kongl.  Vetens.  Academ.  ^ve  yean,  the  year  after  1 763  not  being 

Handl.  1766,  Q.  In  Sir  Joseph  Banka's  giveu,  the  table  terminating  with  that 

Libra^.  year. 

*  lids  sum  is  the  average  of  the  last 
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6010 ;  and  even  if  the  years  after  the  mortal  ones  be 
added,  still  their  mean  number  falls  short  by  2529. 

(9)  The  census  of  France,  as  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Longitude,  for  the  years  1817  to  1824  inclusive, 
presents  a  less  remarkable  variation  in  the  number  of 
annual  deaths  than  any  of  the  documents  hitherto 
referred  to.  Still  it  establishes  the  fact  for  which  I 
contend  ;  though,  as  it  ought  to  do,  admitting  the  de- 
duction I  have  made  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  by  a 
difference  less  striking.  This  term  must  of  course  be 
divided  into  four  years  only,  as,  indeed,  some  few  of 
Susmilch's  are.  The  facts  in  point  are  then  as  follow^: 

Table  XXXV. 

Sbswino  the  xffsct  of  Mortalitibs  on  the  nukbbr  of  Mar- 
riages IN  France. 


Mortal 
Vtm. 

Deatlw. 

Marri«fct. 

Bfarriaffn 

of  tKe 
Year  after. 

Htaltbful 
Yean. 

Death*. 

yiATTXMgrt. 

1819 
1822 

788,055 

774,162 

215,088 
247,495 

208,893 
262,020 

1817 
1823 

748,223 
742,735 

205,244 
262.020 

Toul*. 

1,562,217 

462,583 

470,913 

•  • 

1,490,958 

467,264 

France,  therefore,  may  be  confidently  appealed  to  in 
contradiction  of  the  notion  that  deaths  make  room  for 
marriages.  The  marriages  in  the  most  fatal  years  are 
fewer  than  in  those  the  least  fatal;  and,  even  if  the 
year  following  be  added   to   the   former,   the   mean 

'  Since  writing  thia,  I  hmrt  wen  the  but  the  meniaM  tart  an\j  243,674 — 

amiiua  irport  for  1825,  And  this  gives  fewer  by  18,346,  than  those  whkh  took 

7W,012  for  the  deaths  of  that  year,  the  place  in  the  least  mortal  year  of  the  rine 

largest  Dumber  that  has  yet  occuned;  now  given.    &ee  tht  Annuarics, 
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number  is  again  less  than  that  which  appears  in  the 
years  of  the  least  mortality. 

(10)     But  the  last  national  test  to  which  I  shall 
submit  this  dispute  will  be  far  the  most  satisfactory 
and  interesting  to  the  reader;  comprehending,  as  it 
does,  a  much  longer  term  of  years  than  any  of  the 
recent  documents  referred  to ;  and  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  England,  whose  statistics  are  in  every  one's 
hands:  a  country  containing  a  more  dense  population 
than    perhaps    any    other   country  of  equal    extent 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  where  the  principle  I 
am  combating,  if  it  operate  at  all,  must  operate  with 
great  exactness.     Such,  indeed,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
case ;  and  so  precise  are  Mr.  Malthus's  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  nice  his  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of 
"  room  and  vacancies,"  about  which  he  is  perpetually 
speaking,  especially  in  reference  to  this  country,  that 
he  pronounces  that  the  "  portioning  of  twenty  maidens 
"  with  a  hundred  pounds  each,"  so  as  to  cause  their 
marriage,  would  be  "  balanced  by  the  necessity  of  celi- 
"  bacy  in  twenty  other  maidens  somewhere  else,"  or 
else  by  "  an  increase  in  general  difficulties  of  rearing 
"  children  and  getting  employment^"  His  ideas  oil  the 
subject  are  expressed   with  sufficient  precision:   the 
only  question  is,  are  they  true  ?     Thank  God,  they 
are  otherwise  !  I  proceed,  then,  to  the  determination  of 
the  subject,  as  referrible,  lastly,  to  England.     Does  a 
superproportion  of  deaths  make  room  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  marriages  ?     Certain  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point,  and,  here  at  least,  conscious  of 
being  exposed  to  examination  and  detection  throughout, 
I  shall  give  to  it  the  most  scrupulous  attention.     The 
annual  marriages  and  deaths  have  been  given  during 
the  term  of  forty-one  years,  namely,  from  1780  to  1820 

I  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  550. 
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inclusive ;  a  period  sufficiently  extended  to  be  decisive 
of  the  dispute  as  it  regards  this  country :  and,  being 
quite  aware  that  particular  classifications  of  facts  are 
often  very  adroitly  made,  so  as  to  answer  special  pur- 
poses, I  shall  vary  the  classification  or  divisions  of  this 
period,  so  as  to  render  any  practices  of  that  nature 
impossible.    The  following  table,  then,  will  exhibit  the 
totals  as  collected  from  the  registers  of  England,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the   published 
censuses,   and    obtained    in    the    following  different 
methods:     The  first  line  gives  the  total  of  the  deaths 
in  the  most  mortal  years,  and  the  marriages  of  those 
years  and  of  the   next  succeeding  ones,  contrasted 
with  the  alternate  or  most  healthful  years,  and  the  mar- 
riages therein  ;  forty  years  of  the  register  being  in  this 
instance  divided  into  twenty  sections  of  two  years  each, 
commencing  with  the  year  1780,  and  terminating  with 
that  of  1819.    The  second  presents  the  same  facts,  the 
table  being  similarly  divided,  only  that  it  is  made  to 
commence  at  1781,  and  to  terminate  at  1820.       In 
these  two  biennial  divisions,  therefore,  every  year  is 
introduced,  and  each  differently  arranged.     The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines  give  the  same  period,  divided  into 
thirteen  sections  of  three  years  each  ;  the  first  from  1 780 
to  1818,  the  second  from  1781  to  1819,  and  the  third 
fipom  1782   to  1820:    these   three   ternaries,   conse- 
quently, include  all  the  years,  though  each  is  again 
diflferently  connected.    In  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines, 
the  sections  are  of  four  years  each,  respectively  com- 
mencing at  1780  and  1781,  and  terminating  at  1819 
and  1820.     In  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  divisions  are 
each  five  years  (eight  in  number),  commencing  and 
terminating  as  the  preceding  ones.     A  column  is  also 
added,  expressing  the  average  marriages  of  each  class 
of  sectional  divisions  throughout.     The  results  thus 
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obtained  are,  therefore,  placed  beyond  the  imputation 
of  being  produced  by  partial  arrangement,  or  selection ; 
and  if  they  concur  with  those  previously  adduced,  and 
with  each  other,  are  as  far  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  the  effects  of  chance.  The  registers  of 
England  and  Wales,  that  part  of  the  Empire  respecting 
which  alone  they  are  published,  and  for  the  whole 
period  since  they  are  annually  given,  thus  decide  the 
question : 
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Table 

Sbbwino  thb  xmcT  of  MoKrAurnt 


Period. 

Naaiber 
of  Sec- 
tions. 

Yenra 

in 
tfteh. 

DiAths  in  tk« 

most  Mortal 

Years. 

MarrisMs  ia  tke 

OMWt  Mortal 

Years. 

Mam^r«tefW 

17801 

to  1819) 

17811 

1820/ 

20 
20 

2 
2 

S,949,618- 
S,988,117' 

1,559,470 
1.570,711 

•  •        •  • 

•  •        •  • 

7,937,735 

3,130,181 

•  •        •  • 

1780] 

1818 

1781 

1819 

1782 

1820 

» 

IS 
IS 
IS 

10 
10 

8 
8 

S 
S 
3 

4 
4 

5 
5 

2,605,936* 
2,593,930* 
2,625,887 ' 

987,719 
1,021,762 
1,035,709 

1,032,656 
1,031,758 
1,042,091 

17801 
1819) 
17811 
1820/ 

7,825,753 

3,045,190 

3,106,505 

2,014,117' 
2,028,484 " 

770,939 
768,455 

789,973 
600,947 

4,042,601 

1,539,194 

1,590,920 

17801 
1819 
1781 
1820 

> 

1,634,840' 
1,634,547' 

606,923 
609,771 

610,221 
646,402 

3,269,387 

1,216,694 

1,256,623 

TotiUs  of  ike  iMt  serai    dWisioM. 

15,137,741 

5,801,078 

5,954,048 

Ursa  abboaI  turn  of  ditto. 

201,836 

77,347 

79,387 

•  DtvidJBff  Ue  registers  that.  iKms  Team 
•r»,  17«0.  1783.  17«4.  1796,  17W,  1791,  l*:**. 
1795.1797.  17M.  1800. 18na.  1805,  18j7.  1808. 
1810,  181S.  1814. 181«,  1818. 

h  Tlie  jears  omitted  la  the  preredlag  eao* 
meratloa. 

e  TW  rears.  1781.  1784.  1785,  17«8,  1789, 
I79i.  ITn.  1795.  1797.  1800.  1801.  1808.  1800. 
1800.  1810, 181S,  1814, 18l6w  1818, 18i0. 

4  Tk9  rtmalaiao  je«rs. 


e  The  Tears,  1780. 
1796. 1900.  1801. 18U6. 

/Tke  ytmn,  ITHi, 
1790, 179H.  1H0<.  1H04, 

f  The  Tears.  1781. 
17W.  1797.  1800.  180;i. 
1818. 

A  TVe  Te«rs,  17981, 
1798, 1790.  1H04,  1806, 

i  TW  rears,  1784. 
1797.1800.1803,1808, 


1784.  1788.  1791.  1793, 
1808. 1810.  1014.  18ia 


1783,  1787.  1790,  171 
1809,1811.1813.1817. 

1784.  1788,  1790,  171 
1807.  1810,  lOli,  1814, 

1780.  1787.  1790.  17f4, 
1809. 1813. 1815.  1817. 

1786.  1788,  1793.  1716* 
1810,1814,1816.1818. 
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XXXVI. 

Mr  THX  NVMBBR  07  MaRRIAOSS   IS  EnOLAXO. 


Me«B  BvnlMr  of 
the  two  Ust 

Colnmiis. 

Artnfft  Nanber  of 

Marriages  in  each 

Secti<m. 

Deatlia  In  the  most 

Healthfol 

Years. 

Harriafei  in  the 

most  Healthful 

Yeara. 

1,568,216 
1,584,479 

8,841,028* 

8,812,525' 

1,576,963 
1,598,246 

3,152,695 

7,658,548 

8,175,209 

1,010,187 
1,026,760 
1,038,900 

1,013,621 
1,024,041 
1,035,063 

2,459,35K 

2,454,058* 
2,467,384* 

1,021,948 
1,028,721 
1,059,255 

8,075,847 

3,072,725 

7,880,733 

8,109,919 

784,701 

784,108 
792,230 

1,888,719-" 
1,872,061' 

799,180 
786,558 

1,576,338 

3,760,780 

1,585,738 

608,572 
628,029 

627,287 
633,791 

1,490,760' 
1,496,613' 

638,772 
630,172 

1,236,601 

1,261,078 

2,987,373 

1,268,944 

5,877,605 

5,910,141 

14,128,886 

5,964,601 

78,367 

78,802 

188,385 

79,528 

»The  years,  1782.  1787.  1790.  1791.  1796.    p  The  years,  1780,  1785.:i793,  1795.  1800. 
17»,  1901 1804,  1806.  1811,  1813. 1815.  1830.   18t8, 1810. 1818. 


f  The  years,  1780,  1784.  1788,  1795.  1797. 


The  years,  1739,  1787.  1790.  1798.  1804. 


Ihe   years,  i/W,  i/o*.  ivw,  i/w,  a/»/.    a  The  yi 
IMO.  1807.  1810, 1814. 1818.  1805.  1813. 1815. 

m  The  years,  1782,  1787.  1790,  1T92.  1798.    r  The  years,  1781.  1788,  1795,  1800.  1801. 
1809, 1804.  1811,  1813,  1817-  1810. 1814. 1818. 

s  The  rears,  1781.  1785.  1792.  1795,  1800,    «  The  rears,  1782,  1787,  1791,  1798.  1804, 
1801, 1808,  1810. 1814. 1818.  1906. 1813. 1817. 

•  The  years,  1782,  1787.  1790.  1796,  1798, 
UN,  180S,  1811, 1813^  1817. 
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(11)  The  above  documents  speak  to  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding, and  peremptorily  and  for  ever  determine 
the  important  question  before  us,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  elements  of  society  shall 
remain  unchanged.  They  decide,  on  the  suffrages  of 
millions  of  facts,  regularly  occurring  through  the  period 
of  more  than  forty  years,  not  partially  selected,  but 
taken  universally,  and  placed  in  every  form  of  com- 
bination which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  anti-populationists,  which  it  has 
been  the  purport  of  this  chapter  to  disprove,  is  not  only 
not  true,  but  that  directly  the  contrary  to  it  is  the  real 
fact ;  that  an  excess  of  deaths  does  not  make  room  for 
an  immediate,  or  even  consequent  increase  of  marriages, 
but  the  reverse :  thus,  whether  the  term  in  question  be 
divided  into  two  years,  or  into  three,  or  four,  or  five, 
years,  or  these  divisions  are  again  varied  by  altering 
the  date  with  which  each  commences,  still  the  facts 
throughout  are  the  same.  In  the  year  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  occurs,  the  marriages  are 
fewer  than  those  in  the  next  years,  and  even  the  mean 
number  of  these  two  years  is  below  the  average  num- 
ber of  weddings  at  the  same  periods,  and  always 
still  further  beneath  those  occurring  in  the  most  health- 
ful years,  which  is  the  great  test  of  the  question  at 
issue.  The  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  these 
results  present  themselves  is  most  striking,  but  I  shall 
merely  refer  to  the  table,  without  particularizing  them. 

(12)  But  these  facts  speak  to  the  heart  yet  louder 
than  to  the  understanding.  Not  only  do  they  demolish 
the  theory  which  they  were  invoked  to  support;  a 
theory  which  represents  all  the  avocations  of  life  pre- 
occupied and  full,  and  that  human  beings,  already  too 
numerous,  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other's  happiness, 
so  that  even  the  marriage  of  an  extra  twenty  poor 
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maidens  here,  would  inevitably  cause  the  necessary 
celibacy  of  twenty  others  there  \  and,  consequently, 
that  mortality  is  above  all  things  the  regulator  of  mar- 
riages; quenching,  therefore,  the  dearest  feelings,  and 
paralyzing  the  most  benevolent  eflforts  of  mankind :  I 
say,  not  only  do  they  demolish  this  theory,  and  shew 
the  stronghold  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  to  be  "  a 
refuge  of  lies,"  but  they  lay  the  solid  foundation  <rf 
a  more  cheering  system  upon  unerring  facts;  they 
prove  that  man,  while  obeying  his  purest  feelings,  id 
pursuing  his  truest  interest,  and  co-operating  with  his 
species  in  furtherance  of  the  general  good,  which  is 
still  augmented  and  secured  by  his  increasing  num- 
bers. The  torch  of  Hymen,  therefore,  is  not  lit  at  the 
sepulchral  lamp,  but  at  the  altar  of  that  sacred  system 
where  domestic  rises  into  social,  and  social  into  public 
happiness,  while  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  bene- 
volence pervades  and  animates  the  whole,  rendering  it 
at  once  the  asylum  of  the  purest  affections  and  the 
sanctuary  of  God. 

'  Malthua,  Esiay  on  Population,  p.  550. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  SFFBCT  OF  SCARCITIES  ON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNESS. 

(1)  A  LATE  writer,  who  has  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  the  duplications  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  others,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  natural  increase,  and 
independent  of  emigration,  has  furthermore  lent  his 
sanction  and  assistance  to  the  theory  of  human  super- 
fecundity,  now  attributed  to  the  latter  author,  namely, 
that  ^^  mankind  breed  up  to  the  level  of  food,''  profess- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  actual  calculation.  His 
proof  will  therefore  constitute  one  of  those  numerical 
errors  into  which  writers  of  this  class  have  fallen  on 
the  subject  of  population,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  rectify.  But  in  order  not  to  misrepresent 
his  meaning,  I  shall  give  the  whole  of  what  he  has 
advanced  upon  the  subject,  at  least  in  reference  to 
this  country,  to  which  he  primarily  and  particularly 
alludes. 

(2)  Mr.  Milne  is  the  author  to  whom  I  allude.  In 
that  section  of  his  valuable  work  on  Annuities,  in  which 
he  treats  upon  the  progress  of  population,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself;  "  It  will  be  observed,  that  any  mate- 
"  rial  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  is  almost  always 
"  accompanied  by  an  increase  both  of  the  marriages 
"  and  conceptions,  and  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
"  burials ;  consequently,  by  an  increase  in  the  excess 
"  of  the  births  above  the  deaths. 

"  Also,  that  any  material  rise  in  the  price,  is  gcnc- 
"  rally  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
**  marriages  and  conceptions,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
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burials,  therefore,  by  a  decrease  in  the  excess  of  the 
births  above  the  deaths. 

"  Thus,  it  appears  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  food,  or  in  the  facility  wherewith  the  labouring 
classes  can  obtain  it,  accelerates  the  progress  of 
population,  both  by  augmenting  the  actual  fecundity, 
and  diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality ;  and  that  a 
scarcity  of  food  retards  the  increase  of  the  people, 
by  producing,  in  both  ways,  opposite  effects. 

"  This  table"  (alluding  to  one  subjoined)  "shews 
that  an  increase  of  food  increases  the  actual  fecuil* 

« 

dity,  not  only  by  promoting  new  marriages,  but  bjr 
rendering  those  already  contracted  more  prolific: 
thus — 


There  were 
io  the  Year 

Marriaget* 

Conceptions. 

When  the  price  of 

the  Quarter  of 

Wheat  was 

1790 
1792 

70,648 
74,919 

255,508 
264,028 

£2  13    2 
£2    2  11 

Differences 

4.271 

8,520 

£0  10    3 

"  Whereby  it  appears,  that  a  fall  of  10*.  3d.  in  the 
"  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  attended  by  an  in- 
"  crease  of  4271  in  the  number  of  the  annual  marriages, 
"  while  the  annual  conceptions  were  augmented  by 
^'  nearly  twice  that  number.     Again, — 


There  were 
in  the  Year 

Marriages. 

Conceptioos. 

When  the  price  of 

the  Qoarter  of 

Wheat  was 

1795 
1797 

68,839 
74.997 

256,781 
270,535 

^3  14     2 
£2  13     1 

Differences 

6,158 

13,754 

^111 

Vol.  II. 
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**  When  the  increase  of  the  conceptions  accompanying 
"  the  fall  of  wheat,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
"  marriages. 

"  But  the  mass  of  the  population  seems  not  to  have 
"  recovered  so  quickly  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
"  dearth  of  1800  and  1801,  for,  although  wheat  was 
'*  50*.  a  quarter  lower  in  1802  than  in  1801,  and  this 
"  fall  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  23,000  in 
"  the  annual  marriages,  the  conceptions  only  rose  to 
*^  21,000;  and  a  further  fall  of  11*.  in  the  price  the 
"  year  following,  was  attended  by  an  augmentation  of 
^*  4000  in  the  marriages,  and  only  400  in  the  concep- 
"  tions  ;  afler  this,  however,  these  last  resumed  their 
"  usual  course. 

"  The  relation  between  the  decrements  in  the  annual 
"  marriages  and  conceptions  that  accompany  the  rise 
"  of  wheat,  are  generally  similar  to  these  ;  but  in  the 
"  conceptions  not  quite  so  regular :  perhaps,  for  this 
"  reason,  that  rising  prices  may  deter  from  marriage, 
"  without  the  scarcity  being  so  g^eat  as  to  render 
"  those  already  married  less  prolific  ^" 

(3)  I  might,  were  it  necessary,  controvert  the 
method  here  pursued,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative prolificness  of  different  years,  and  dispute 
the  fact,  that  in  this  country,  the  prosperity  of  which 
depends  so  much  on  its  agriculture,  and  where  the 
national  charity  protects  all  from  actual  want,  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  internal  industry  involve 
a  greater  mass  of  the  community  in  distress  than 
low  ones :  I  might  also  remark,  that  Mr.  Milne  has 
totally  left  out  of  his  calculation  the  great  fluctu- 
ation in  the  relative  value  of  that  medium  by  which  he 
determines  the  question  of  comparative  plenty  or 
scarcity  ;  and,  above  all,  totally  omitted  to  notice  the 

'  lCiIiit^1VMftiNoaAiimBtiM,f<a.ii.,iip.390,391,398. 
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effect  which  a  change  from  peace  to  war,  and  con^^ 
-trariwifle,  has,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  on  the  pro*- 
lificness  of  standing  marriages ;  which  changes  n* 
peatedly  occurred  during  the  period  his  table  em« 
braces.  The  question,  therefore,  seems  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of.  Pr6« 
viously,  however,  to  examining  the  subject  by  other^ 
and,  as  I  think,  more  correct  methods,  I  shall  shew^ 
that  even  his  own  mode  of  computation  will  lead  ub  to 
a  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  which  he  hai 
arrived. 

(4)    First,  however,  I  must  remark,  that  I  do  not 
deny  but  that  dear  seasons  have,  not  unfrequently,  the 
effect  of  postponing,  in  some  instances,  marriages,  and, 
consequently,   of  lessening  the  number  which  take 
place  in  such  years.     Nor  is  it  my  purpose,  at  present^ 
to  contend  that  dear  years  may  not  be  rather  more 
mortal  than  plentiful  ones ;  though,  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  more  probably  occasioned  by  the  inferior 
quality   of  the   food,   than  from    its    insufficiency  in 
quantity,  a  circumstance  which  affects  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  the  former,  we 
are  assured,  far  more  seriously,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  ^     This  point,  however,  has  been  controverted 
by  medical  writers ;  nor  does  it  appear  very  evident, 
by  the  table  referred  to,  that  any  material  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wheat  increases  the  excess  of  the  births 
above  the  deaths:    for,   adverting  to   the  last  seven 
years  it  contains,  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  year  1806,  of  8*.  lOd.  the  quarter,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  one,  was  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  that  excess,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  2000, 
whereas  an  increase  in  that  price  in  the  year  1809, 
as  compared  with  1808,  of  Ids.  Id.  per  quarter,  was 

^  See  Dn.  Baker  md  Cheyne,  Hiitory  of  the  Fever  ia  IxtU3^\mssk« 
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coincident  with  an  increase  in  the  same  excess  of  above 
13,000.  Other  parts  of  the  table  alternately  give  con- 
trary conclusions  in  this  respect ;  but,  I  repeat,  it  is 
not  this  position  I  mean  to  controvert,  but  the  asser- 
tion, that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  and  in 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it,  or,  in  other  terms,  an 
increased  degree  of  ease  and  affluence,  augment  the 
actual  fecundity  of  human  beings ;  a  doctrine  which 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  principle  of  this 
treatise,  and  especially  to  the  physiological  argument 
hereafter  to  be  adduced.  I  shall,  therefore,  examine 
the  truth  of  this  notion,  and  first  by  the  method  he  has 
indicated. 

(5)  To  take,  then,  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  from  the 
very  year  succeeding  that  with  which  Mr.  Milne's  first 
instance  terminates,  arranging  it  in  precise  conformity 
to  his  own  mode. 


Then  were 
in  the  Year 

Marriftfct. 

CoaceptioAfl. 

WKra  theprlreof 
the  Qvarfer  of 

WhfAt    WM 

1793 
1795 

72.880 
68,839 

256,811 
256,781 

£2    8  11 
£3  14     2 

DiffertBces 

-4,041 

-     30 

-k-£\     5     3 

Whereby  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  marriages,  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  four  thousand,  still  the  conceptions  were  almost 
exactly  coincident,  although  wheat  had  advanced  in 
price  above  one  half! 

(6)  I  took  the  preceding  example,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  the  next  in 
the  order  of  time  to  that  of  Mr.  Milne's ;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  decisive 
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that  could  have  been  selected.  The  last  year  referred 
to  was  one  of  peculiar  severity ;  the  great  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  pressed  far 
more  heavily  on  the  lower  ranks,  than  the  mere  no- 
minal sums  intimate ;  for  the  wages  of  labour  had  not 
then,  generally  speaking,  been  adjusted  to  the  great 
and  sudden  change.  I  refer  for  an  aflfecting  account 
of  that  year,  to  Mr.  Ruggles,  who,  in  his  valuable 
history  of  the  poor,  describes  the  distresses  to  which 
that  class  was  then  subjected,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  they  led.  Striking,  however,  as  is  the  fact 
the  preceding  document  exhibits,  it  nevertheless  does 
not  express  the  truth,  as  it  respects  the  question  before 
us,  to  its  full  extent.  This  was  the  third  successive 
year  in  which  the  marriages  had  regularly  declined  in 
number,  consequently  the  diminution  in  the  lattet 
year  does  not  adequately  exhibit  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  marriages  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  first  years  of  matrimony  are  far  the  most  fruitful  in 
conceptions,  this  annual  decline  ought  also  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  without  taking  into  consideration 
one  of  these  circumstances,  the  single  fact  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  table  is  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
the  price  of  wheat  rules  the  powers  of  generation  in 
the  manner  supposed  by  our  author.  The  case  is  of 
so  extreme  a  character,  that  it  would  have  called  into 
actual  operation,  and  manifested  such  a  law  of  Nature 
had  it  been  in  existence,  not  by  "  tendencies"  towards 
a  certain  result,  but  by  striking  and  corresponding 
effects.  Here  is  an  advance  of  wheat,  of  more  than 
one  half ;  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  yet,  the  rest,  it  is  evident,  •"  bring  forth 
more  abundantly,"  so  as  to  make  up  for  all  the  defi- 
ciencies, not  only  of  the  year  in  question,  but  even  of 
the  two  preceding  ones  likewise^ 
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(7)  I  take  another  instance,  only  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  last  given  by  Mr.  Milne  ;  and  one 
included  in  his  own  table. 


There  were 
in  the  Yemr 

Marriafes. 

Coaeeptiou. 

When  the  priea  of 
theQaarter  of 
Wheat  was 

1799 
ISOI 

77,557 
67,228 

254,870 
273,837 

£3     7     6 
£5  18     3 

IJI  Bef  eBccs 

-  10.329 

+  18,967 

+£2  10     9 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  instance,  certainly  the 
most  important  to  the  question,  in  all  respects,  that 
the  entire  period  affords?  All  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  it  are  most  striking  and  decisive.  There 
was  an  universal  war,  which  employed  all  the  energies, 
and  personally  engaged  much  of  the  youthful  popula* 
tion  of  the  country ;  and  the  effect  of  war  in  diminish* 
ing  the  fecundity  of  vast  numbers  of  subsisting  mar- 
riages needs  not  be  again  alluded  to.  In  the  first  year 
of  these  two,  com,  considering  the  alterations  in  the 
currency  and  the  wages  of  the  country,  was  at  a  mode* 
rate  price;  in  the  last  it  rose  to  the  appalling  one  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  shillings  the  quarter,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  the  second  and  severest  year  of  the  great 
dearth,  as  Mr.  Milne  calls  it,  who,  arguing  upon  the 
law  of  papulation  on  mechanical  principles,  holds,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  effect  of  a  scarcity  does  not 
subside  with  the  cause;  so  that  the  year  1801,  follow- 
ing that  in  which  com  was  also  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen shillings  the  quarter,  ought  to  have  been  doubly 
unprolific.  Now,  what  are  the  facts?  Cora  rose  75 
per  cent,  as  calculated  on  the  first  year :  the  annual 
marriages  fell  in  amount  10,329;  and  became  lower  in 
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number  than  they  have  been  since  the  year  1783;  nor 
let  me  omit  to  state,  what  is  quite  as  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  that  the  marriages- 
of  the  intervening  year  had  likewise  fallen  in  number 
7706;  and,  even  in  the  first  year,  1799,  there  were 
fewer  weddings  celebrated  than  in  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding,  by  nearly  2000:  so  that,  instead 
of  an  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  popula 
tion,  there  was  a  deficiency  as  calculated  on  the  year 
1798,  (by  no  means  an  extraordinary  year,)  amounting 
on  the^  three  years  to  23,795  new  married  couples, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  year  1801,  the 
most  dreadful  one,  in  all  probability,  England  has  ever 
experienced  in  late  times,  when  war,  pestilence,  and 
all  but  famine,  were  at  once  scourging  the  nation ;  I 
say,  in  this  year  there  were  more  conceptions  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  England  had  a 
name  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth !  But,  to  con- 
fine myself  to  this  one  year,  there  were,  I  repeat,  10,329 
fewer  marriages,  com  being  nearly  double  in  price, 
and  still  there  was  an  excess  of  18,967  conceptions: 
facts  which  confirm  the  physical  views  I  take  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population ;  and,  if  the  moral  and  political  ones 
I  entertain  of  its  consequences  are  correct,  namely, 
that  it  pleases  the  Author  of  our  being  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  that  existence  which  he  confers,  while  he 
multiplies  the  number  of  its  participants,  and  by  means 
of  that  multiplication;  then,  so  vast  and  sudden  an 
augmentation  in  human  prolificness,  under  circum- 
stances so  afflicting,  rises  into  a  sacred  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  and  we 
may  well  exclaim,  while  viewing  the  effect  resulting 
from  them,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  though  on  a 
very  different  occasion,  "  O  God,  thine  arm  was  here!" 
(8)  To  give  a  proof  or  two  of  the  same  ijrincv^Xft.^ 
in  converse  operation;  and,  first,  one  ^\ivc^  \  '^es^^s^ 
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Mr.  Milne  ought  to  have  noticed,  as  it  exhibits  the 
very  contrast  of  price  he  sought,  and  in  a  much  stronger 
manner  than  either  of  the  instances  he  has  selected,  and 
which  occurs  in  the  succeeding  years  to  one  of  them. 


riierR  were  in 
the  Ymn 

Marrisfet, 

CoQceptioae. 

When  tbe  price 

of  Ike  Q«arter  of 

Wheat  was 

1796 
1798 

73,107 
79,477 

268,088 
266,769 

^3  17     1 
£2  10     3 

Differattees 

+  6,370 

-   1,139 

^£1     6  10 

Here,  then,  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  much  more 
than  in  Mr.  Milne's  most  material  instance ;  the  former 
year  being  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  latter ;  there 
were,  nevertheless,  6370  more  marriages,  and  still 
1319  fewer  conceptions  in  the  cheap,  compared  with 
the  dear,  year ;  and  it  must  be  again  remarked,  that 
the  increased  marriages  of  the.  intermediate  one  also 
still  strengthen  the  conclusion. 

(9)  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that  the  years  ex- 
hibiting the  most  important  declension  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  which  have  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  table  to  the  present  time,  should  be 
examined.     The  facts  relative  to  these  are  as  follows. 


.Tfcere  were 
*•  Um  Tears 

Marrtsfes. 

Conceptiovs. 

The  priee  of  WWat 

beisf 

per  Qoarter 

1801 

1803 

67,228 
94,379 

273,837 
294.592 

£h  18     3 
£2  16     6 

viwernMia 

+27,151 

+  20,755 

-X3     1     9 
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The  striking  facts  this  table  exhibits  hardly  need 
to  be  pointed  out.  Corn  was,  in  reference  to  the 
means  of  purchasing  it,  as  well  as  to  its  nominal  value; 
in  the  extremes  of  price ;  and  had  become,  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium  and  the  wages 
of  labour,  as  decidedly  cheap  in  the  last  year,  as  it  was 
enormously  dear  in  the  former  one.  The  marriages  in 
1803  exceeded  those  of  1801  by  27,151;  the  births, 
by  20,755  only;  being  in  the  proportion  of  far  less 
than  one  birth  to  each  marriage,  instead  of  about  twice 
that  number,  which  Mr.  Milne,  I  hardly  know  upon 
what  data,  takes  as  manifesting  an  unusual  degree  of 
fecundity.  The  diflference  between  the  first  and  third 
year,  then,  is,  in  the  price  of  wheat,  above  100  per 
cent.,  in  marriages,  above  40  per  cent.,  but,  in  concep- 
tions, only  about  7  per  cent. !  This  is  quite  sufficient 
to  decide  the  bearing  of  this  instance,  but  the  half  is 
not  yet  told;  in  the  intervening  year  there  had  been 
90,396  weddings  celebrated,  so  that  in  that  and  the 
succeeding  year  the  excess  of  marriages  over  those  of 
1801  was  to  the  enormous  extent  of  117,547,  or,  to 
speak  more  fairly,  the  mean  difference  was  50,319. 
Singular,  indeed,  would  it  be  upon  Mr.  Milne's  hypo- 
thesis, which  invests  the  existing  marriages  with  such 
additional  fertility  at  any  considerable  lowering  in  the 
corn  markets,  if  these,  with  above  fifty  thousand  super- 
numerary recruits  should,  in  the  second  year,  give  only 
20,755  extra  conceptions,  compared  with  those  of  the 
former  year.  But  even  these  circumstances,  import- 
ant as  they  are  to  the  question,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  influence  of  that  momentous  event 
which  occurred  in  the  intermediate  year,  namely,  the 
return  of  peace,  which  would  doubtless  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  to  each  other  scores  of  thousands  of  mar- 
ried couples,   nearly  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  ^aX^ 
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inferred,  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  service  in  which 
the  husbands  had  been  engaged,  were  in  the  prolific 
season  of  life.  Should  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  consideration,  I  would  refer  him  to  the 
effect  which  the  former  peace,  of  1784,  and  the  sub- 
sequent one,  of  1814,  had  upon  the  conceptions  of 
those  years,  and  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this 
head.  All  these  facts,  therefore,  being  taken  into  the 
computation,  as  they  evidently  ought  to  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  last  instance  forms  as  irresistible  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Milne's  theory  as  any  of  the  preceding 
oneSf  where  the  mere  numerical  demonstration  may 
seem  somewhat  more  conclusive. 

(10)  Such  are  the  proofs,  as  it  respects  the  past,  of 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  Nature,  plainly  resolvable 
into  the  most  beneficent  purpose ;  and  one  which,  we 
may  therefore  rest  assured,  does  and  will  still  continue 
to  operate.  Thus,  in  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Milne 
was  publishing  his  otherwise  most  valuable  work,  was 
time  preparing  to  refute  his  arguments  upon  this  ques- 
tion.    For  instance : — 


Th«r«  wcr* 

MurrufM. 

CMMpCkM. 

Wbra  tW  Prictf  of 
tli«  Q«artOT  of 

WkMt  WM 

1815 

1817 

99,944 
88,234 

330,199 
331,384 

£S    I  10 

£4  10    7 

DUTtmcM 

—11,710 

+   1,185 

+  iPl     8     9 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  advance  in  the  price  of  food 
which  ought  to  have  checked  most  severely  the 
national  prolificness,  had  there  been  the  least  foun- 
dation for  the  principle  I  am  controverting.     There 
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were,  in  the  dear  year,  11,710  fewer  marriages,  and, 
nevertheless,  1185  more  conceptions:  and,  as  in  every 
other  case  I  have  brought  forward,  the  marriages  of 
the  intermediate  year  strengthen  the  argument,  being 
fewer  in  number  than  the  first  one,  by  7998,  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  25*.  6rf.  per  quarter  higher,  and 
still  the  conceptions  were  1384  in  excess. 

(11)  I  shall  refrain  from  many  further  observations 
on  Mr.  Milne's  theory  of  population,  or  the  method 
by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it :  I  cannot,  however, 
avoid  remarking  the  singular  incoherence  into  which 
so  able  a  writer  falls,  when  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
ject; the  fate  of  all,  as  it  appears  to  me,  who  take  up 
a  system  so  untenable  and  revolting.  Although  he 
admits  that  rising  prices  may  deter  from  marriage^ 
without  at  the  same  time  rendering  those  already  mar- 
ried less  prolific,  still  he  contends  that  the  great  dearth 
affected  the  prolificness  of  the  married  during  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  though  the  marriages  of  those  years,  as 
it  appears  by  the  very  document  he  was  consulting, 
enormously  increased.  But,  that  those  years  were 
actually  affected  by  the  dearth,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
comparatively  unprolific,  I  deny;  I  assert  the  reverse. 
As,  however,  the  effect  of  an  affluence  in  food,  and  its 
concomitants,  comparative  ease  and  luxury,  on  human 
increase,  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  principle  at 
issue,  and  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  argument,  I  shall  take  leave  of  this 
controversy  in  order  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  by  other, 
and,  I  think,  more  certain  methods  of  examination. 
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OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  SCARCITIES  ON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNESa 

(1)  I  PROCEED  to  consider,  more  particularly,  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  price  of  food  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  prolificness ;  a  subject  which,  the  more 
accurately  it  is  examined,  the  clearer  will  it  prove,  not 
only  that  the  views  held  by  the  anti-populationists 
are  erroneous,  but  that  directly  contrary  ones  are  true ; 
and  a  powerful  physical  argument  will  arise  in  sup- 
port of  the  law  of  population,  as  propounded  in  this 
treatise.  The  present  chapter,  therefore,  might,  per- 
liaps,  have  been  more  properly  added  to  those  in  a 
subsequent  book,  in  which  that  law  is  founded  upon 
physiological  principles.  The  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  work,  so  as  to  avoid  tautology, 
and  still  keep  those  argiunents  as  much  as  possible 
together  which  have  a  mutual  bearing  upon  each 
other,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty; 
especially,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  the  detec- 
tion of  a  numerical  error  in  the  supposed  demonstra- 
tions of  those  whose  theories  I  am  opposing,  terminates 
in  a  direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  which  I  maintain. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  the  mutual  relation  of 
different  branches  of  the  argument  to  each  other,  and 
the  general  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  affording  a  gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  consistency  and  truth  of  tlie  system. 

(2)  The  question  is,  what  kind  of  effect  variations 
in  the  price  of  food,  which  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
by  that  of  wheat,  have  upon  the  prolificness  of  the 
existing  marriages.      Tlie  inquiry  will  be  first  and 
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principally  confined  to  this  ^country,  which  alone 
aflfords  the  necessary  facts  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
years  past,  by  which  to  determine  it. 

(3)  The  official  censuses  of  England  and  Wales 
present  us  with  the  number  of  the  marriages  annually 
contracted  only,  and  not  of  those  previously  subsisting  ; 
and  as  it  is  obvious,  that  these  are  in  no  necessary  or 
known  proportion  to  each  other,  and  as  the  number  of 
the  latter  can  alone  decide  the  question,  it  has  to  be 
determined  by  calculation,  which,  if  founded  upon 
diflferent  data,  mutually  confirming  and  correcting 
each  other,  the  ^results  may  be  regarded  as  being 
equally  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  on 
which  the  argument  solely  rests,  as  though  the  compu- 
tation were  critically  exact ;  especially  since,  by  this 
uniform  method,  it  is  impossible  to  be  betrayed  into 
those  false  accommodations  of  facts,  or  partial  selection 
of  them,  which,  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  are  often 
made  to  serve  an  argument  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

(4)  In  making  these  computations,  there  is  another 
most  important  circumstance  to  be  attended  to, 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  all  writers  who  have  calculated  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages,  upon  the  facts  which  are  given 
by  registers ;  I  mean,  the  far  higher  degree  of  fecun- 
dity (as  shewn  by  the  conceptions)  in  the  first  year  of 
marriage,  than  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ones  to  its 
termination :  on  any  general  calculation,  certainly 
more  than  a  fourfold  proportion,  when  so  compared ; 
and  calculated  on  the  fruitful  years  of  marriage,  at 
least  a  double  one,  on  the  average.  The  number  of 
the  annual  marriages,  being  exceedingly  various,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  number  of  the  conceptions  of  that 
year  will  vary  proportionably ;  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  the  diflferences  so  occasioned  do  not  at  all  deter- 
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mine  the  question,  as  to  the  comparative  prolificnesa 
of  the  entire  number  of  existing  marriages*  It  has 
been  from  the  want  of  attending  to  this  essential  con- 
sideration,  that  the  error,  which  I  am  now  refuting,  as 
well  as  many  similar  ones,  has  been  fallen  into.  In 
again  referring  to  a  register  of  the  peerage  which  I 
have  formed,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  this 
and  many  other  interesting  questions,  I  find  that  two- 
thirds  (very  exactly)  of  the  marriages  produce  a  birth 
each  before  the  termination  of  the  year  following  that 
in  which  they  take  place ;  and  that  each  of  the  en** 
•uing  fecund  years  are,  on  the  whole,  only  about  half 
as  prolific ;  but  if  calculated  on  the  entire  duration  of 
marriages,  the  remaining  years  are,  on  an  average, 
each  less  than  a  quarter  as  productive.  Now,  I  think 
none  would  carry  the  ailment  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  price  of  grain  influences  the  fertility  of  the  first 
year  of  marriage.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
calculations,  deduct,  or  rather  leave  out,  the  marriages 
of  the  current  year  from  the  whole  number ;  and  sub- 
tract, from  the  conceptions  of  that  year,  a  number 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  such  marriages :  the  remainder 
will  then  express,  accurately  enough,  the  regular  pro- 
lificness  of  the  rest  of  the  standing  marriages,  freed 
from  the  fluctuations  which  arise  from  variations  in  the 
number  of  the  annual  weddings.  The  variations  in 
the  annual  prolificness  of  these  standing  marriages, 
collated  with  contemporaneous  differences  in  the  price 
of  food,  or  wheat,  will  thus  determine  the  question. 

(5)  The  number  of  the  annual  marriages  and 
deaths,  during  the  period  about  to  be  examined,  being 
known,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  standing  marriages  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  and  the  proportion  of  existing 
marriages  dissolved  by  the  annual  deaths,  is  the 
question.    The  number  of  standing  marriages  assumed 
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as  those  existing  in  1 780,  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
calculations,  founded  on  the  population,  and  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  it  in  other  countries,  and  in  some 
districts  of  this,  where  that  proportion  has  been  actu- 
ally ascertained :  taking  into  consideration,  also,  the 
various  circumstances  which  might  affect  it,  namely, 
the  average  age  of  marriage,  the  degree  of  its  preva- 
lence, and  the  expectation  of  life.  From  the  amount 
of  the  standing  marriages  thus  obtained,  I  deducted 
1  in  3.11  of  the  annual  deaths,  as  being  the  proportion 
of  them  which  would  be  yearly  dissolved  by  death. 
There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  annual  accessions  to 
the  existing  marriages,  these  having  been  published. 

(6)  Without  presuming  that  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  exact,  I  conceive  they  are  sufficiently 
so  to  decide  the  question;  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  one  founded  on  comparison  only.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  they  are  very  remote  from 
the  truth :  the  various  proportions  they  exhibit  sup- 
port each  other ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  final  proof  that 
they  are  tolerably  accurate,  it  will  be  found,  that  if 
the  average  annual  fecundity  of  each  marriage,  as 
expressed  in  the  ensuing  table,  be  multiplied  by  its 
average  duration,  and  two-thirds  of  a  birth,  or  .666  be 
added  to  it,  the  sum  will  be  very  nearly  that  of  the 
average  prolificness  of  marriages,  as  given  in  the  pub- 
lic documents  for  the  same  period.  I  assume,  then,  as 
the  result  of  calculations  formed,  as  explained  above, 
that  the  existing  marriages  of  1780  amounted  to 
1,289,650,  whereof  61,760  were  weddings  of  that 
year,  the  conceptions  belonging  to  which  were  41,140, 
leaving  182,983,  as  resulting  from  1,227,790,  the 
couples  married  previously  to  1780;  the  annual  pro- 
lificness of  each,  therefore,  was  in  that  year,  Hh  of  a 
birth  each.    The  ensuing  table  then  proceeds  thus : — 
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(7)  The  facts  which  the  preceding  table  presents 
need  little  explanation.  The  annual  marriage^,  con- 
ceptions, and  deaths,  as  given  in  the  second^  ^l^j^d, 
and  fourth  columns,  are  taken  from  the  official  reports ; 
the  first  20  years  from  the  Population  Abstract  of  1801; 
and  the  next  20,  from  the  succeeding  Abstracts  of 
1811  and  1821.  The  fifth  column  contains  the  pro- 
portion of  conceptions  to  each  100  marriages  as  usually 
calculated,  namely,  by  dividing  the  annual  conceptions 
by  the  annual  marriages.  The  sixth  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  conceptions  belonging  to  the  marriages  of 
that  year,  (taken  at  two  thirds  the  number  of  the  latter,) 
which  being  subtracted  from  the  whole  annual  i^umber 
givQn  in  the  third  column,  leaves  the  annual  proportion 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  marriages  previously  con- 
tracted, and  still  subsisting,  the  number  of  which  mar- 
riages, calculated  as  before  explained,  is  inserted  in 
column  the  seventh,  and  the  conceptions  belonging  to 
them  in  column  the  eighth.  The  proportion  of  the 
annual  fecundity  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  concep- 
tions by  the  standing  marriages,  as  given  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  columns,  and  the  quotient  appears  in 
column  the  ninth.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
in  each  year  is  inserted  in  column  the  tenth.  The  last 
two  columns  give  the  results  sought,  namely,  the 
eleventh,  the  fecundity  of  the  cheapest,  and  the  twelfth, 
and  last,  that  of  the  dearest  year  in  each  of  the  20 
divisions. 

(8)  1  divided  the  40  years  which  the  table  com- 
prises into  20  sections  of  two  years  each  ;  comparing, 
therefore,  the  years  immediately  succeeding  each  other, 
as  to  deamess  and  cheapness,  for  these  obvious  and 
necessary  reasons :  First,  because  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money  were  so  great  and  sudden  in  some 
parts  of  the  period  in  question,  that  any  comparison 
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Ibnned  between  years  more  remote  from  each  other, 
W(>uld  have  been  liable  to  error,  and,  indeed,  wpuld 
have  copstantly  led  to  it.  For  instj^c^,  no  one  cfm 
doubt  but  that  com  in  1792,  at  44s.  the  quarter,  was, 
i^  reality,  dearer  than  at  50*.  only  six  years  afterward, 
O^ipig  to  the  revolution  in  the  monetary  s^^te^i, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  Second ;  the 
great  and  opposite  influence  which  a  state  of  peaces 
compared  with  one  of  war,  has  upon  the  prolificness  of 
the  standing  marriages  of  a  country,  especially  such  an 
pne  as  Engla^d,  which  has  so  large  a  marine  force 
employed  during  the  latter,  rendered  it  still  more  ner 
cessary  that  the  comparison  should  be  instituted  ^i  the 
shortest  possible  intervals.  Third ;  the  great  incre98^ 
in  the  population  would  have  given,  what  it  is  my  co^t 
stant  wish  to  avoid,  a  great  and  undue  advantage  to 
my  pvrn  argument,  had  sections  of  a  longer  pe^io^ 
been  adopted,  and  the  proof  been  founded  on  the  e(X- 
tremes  they  would  then  have  exhibited. 

(9)  The  pii-eceding  table,  therefore,  thus  impartially 
constructed,  without  pretending  to  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, which  is  plainly  unattainable,  is,  neverthelesAi 
sufficiently  accurate,  at  all  events,  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  rise  in  com  lowers  human  fecundity,  s^d 
contrariwise.  In  the  first  place,  then,  in  casting  puf 
eyes  down  the  tenth  column,  which  expresses  the  annu^} 
price  of  wheat,  and  observing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
ninth,  which  gives  the  annual  fecundity  of  the  standing 
marriages,  we  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but 
oftener  the  reverse.  And,  in  summing  up  the  re- 
sults, whether  we  calculate  the  fecundity  of  marriage 
by  the  conmion  method,  as  giyen  in  column  five,  or  by 
the  present  one,  as  given  in  column  nine,  we  fii^d  that 
the  cheap  years  are  in  both  cases  the  least,  and  the 
4ear  pnes  th^  most  fecund*     ]n  the  la^t  two  polvunos, 
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the  total  annual  prolificness  of  each  marriage,  in  the 
years  thus  classed,  is  given ;  and  it  amounts  in  the 
cheap  years  to  3043,  in  the  dear  years  to  3069. 

(10)  Nor  are  these  divisions  of  the  table  formed 
with  a  mere  view  of  serving  the  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  it  were  divided  into  equal  sections 
of  five  years,  eight  years,  or  even  ten  years,  the  result 
is  the  same ;  the  cheapest  years  are,  compared  with 
the  dearest  ones  of  each  section,  the  least  fecund. 

(11)  Thus  is  it  that  the  principle  in  question  mani- 
fests itself,  though  the  preceding  facts  are  weakened 
by  a  circumstance  to  which  I  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  namely,  the  influence  of  war 
upon  national  prolificness ;  thus  the  year  1 800,  a  very 
dear  one,  is  a  single  instance  of  a  striking  exception  to 
the  rule  which  I  trust  I  may  assert  is  already  esta- 
blished ;  and  I  wish,  in  fairness,  to  point  it  out  as  such. 
That  year  exhibits  a  continuation  of  that  declension  in 
the  annual  fecundity  which  had  been  gradually  taking 
place  for  some  years,  and  doubtless  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  a  declension  not  in  the  least  at- 
tributable to  the  price  of  grain,  as  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  year  in  which  it  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  cheap,  will  fully  shew.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
however,  in  spite  of  a  still  greater  scarcity,  amounting 
to  a  severe  dearth,  the  average  fecundity  rose  to  an 
unexampled  height,  though  peace  had  not  yet  returned : 
80  great  was  the  effect  of  continued  scarcity  upon  the 
principle  of  prolificness. 

(12)  Indeed,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  that 
the  effect  of  a  severe  scarcity  seems  not  only  to  in- 
crease, generally  speaking,  the  prolificness  of  the 
current  year,  but  also,  that  of  the  ensuing  one :  for 
instance,  the  prolificness  of  the  dear  year,  1796,  con- 
tinued  into   1796;  that  of  1801   into  1802,  or,  to 
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resign  this  instance,  as  the  return  of  peace  had  doubt- 
less its  influence  on  the  conceptions  of  the  latter  year, 
the  deamess  of  1805  influenced  the  conceptions  of 
1806.  Lastly y  the  sudden  increase  in  the  prolificness 
of  1812,  the  dearest  year  ever  known  in  England,  in 
later  times,  continued  to,  and  even  increased  in,  the 
following  one,  1813 :  which,  however,  still  remained 
dear.  Thus,  it  seems,  that  a  considerable  abatement 
in  the  regimen  of  a  country  does  not  only  dispose 
the  inhabitants  to  a  greater  degree  of  fertility  for 
the  time  being,  but  continues  to  operate  till  a  more 
liberal  mode  of  living  has  again  obtained  long 
enough  to  destroy  its  eflfects.  It  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
in  the  sequel,  that  this  opinion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  medical  science. 

(13)  I  had  constructed  the  foregoing  table,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  others  inserted  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  treatise,  before  I  had  adverted  to  the  additions  to 
the  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  suggested  in  the 
preliminary  observations  to  the  population  abstracts 
of  1811.  As  these  corrections  only  apply  to  one  half 
the  period,  and  are  proportionate  as  far  as  they  are 
made,  they  do  not  affect  the  argument,  as  founded  on 
the  preceding  facts,  at  all,  or  at  least,  very  imma- 
terially :  I  shall  not,  therefore,  encounter  the  trouble 
of  forming  another  similar  one,  agreeably  to  the  emen- 
dations suggested.  It  has  struck  me,  however,  that  a 
calculation  might  be  made  upon  a  simpler  princip  le, 
and  still  less  liable  to  material  error  than  the  preceding 
one ;  at  all  events,  upon  an  entirely  different  plan,  and 
therefore  highly  desirable  in  order  to  shew  whether 
the  facts  already  developed  are  to  be  confidently 
relied  upon.  In  this  second  computation,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  corrections  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rickman,  which  have  been  just  alluded  to, 

(14)  In  this  second  table^  then,  I  attempt  to  ascer- 
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taih  the  number  of  the  prolific  marriages,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  whole  number  existing ;  and  having 
found  that  the  average  term  of  fecundity  in  the  mar- 
riages of  the  peerage  is  about  ten  years,  I  assign,  for 
obvious  reasons,  a  somewhat  longer  one  to  those  of 
thfe  mass  of  the  commimity,  namely,  eleven.  I  add 
up,  therefore,  the  marriages  of  the  ten  preceding 
J'^ars,  and  assume  the  sum  to  be  that  of  the  existing 
iharriages,  still  in  a  prolific  state  in  the  eleventh.  I 
fttill  adhere  to  the  plan  of  rejecting  the  conceptions  of 
the  marriages  of  the  current  year  from  those  belonging 
to  the  marriages  previously  subsisting,  as  perfectly 
necessary  to  any  calculation  which  pretends  to  an 
Accurate  conclusion  on  the  point  under  consideration, 
for  reasons  already  stated ;  but  in  this  case,  I  take  a 
number  of  conceptions  from  those  of  the  year,  equal  to 
thnefe-fourths  of  the  marriages  celebrated  in  it,  as  a 
more  probable  proportion  of  the  fecundity  which  would 
result  from  them,  than  that  of  two-thirds,  which 
obtains  in  the  peerage,  and  which,  in  Ae  former  table, 
I  transferred  from  thence  to  the  entire  population,  not 
Bufliciently  reflecting,  that  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  iil  the  crowded  districts  of  the  country, 
first  births  generally  succeed  to  marriages  within  the 
year,  and  in  too  many  cases,  unfortunately  soon.  The 
marriages  of  the  current  year,  which  are  thus  rejected, 
are  added  to  those  of  the  next  term,  while  the  mar- 
riages of  the  tenth  previous  year  are  deducted  from 
it.  The  conceptions,  therefore,  of  any  given  year, 
i^uced,  as  before  mentioned,  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  marriages  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  gives,  by 
this  method,  the  fecundity  of  those  marriages  for  that 
year.  Many  marriages,  it  is  true,  and  especially 
aitaongst  the  lower  orders,  are  fruitful  for  a  longer 
term  than  eleven  years ;  such  instances,  however,  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanbed  b^  tlie  deaths  which 
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will  take  place  amongst  them  before  that  period  has 
elapsed.  I  have  not  noticed  the  differences  in  the 
annual  deaths  in  this  method  of  calculatibii,  which  are 
kappily  small,  comparatively  speaking,  not  mc^e,  as 
Mr.  Milne  obserVes,  than  10  per  cent.;  dnd  even  that 
diffei*ence  is^  in  all  probability,  principally  occasioned 
by  variations  in  infant  mortality.  I  mUst  add,  that 
this  m6de  df  calculation  necessarily  cuts  off  ten  of 
the  first  years  of  the  preceding  table. 

(15)  I  conceive,  however,  that  the  intensity  In  the 
fecundity  of  marriages  is  confined  within  a  term,  at 
least  two  years  shorter  than  even  the  last-mentioned 
one.  I  have,  therefore,  added  a  third  table,  in  Which 
the  dumber  of  the  *'  teeming  females,"  as  Graunt 
denominates  prolific  wives,  is  taken  as  the  sum  of  the 
marriages  of  the  eight,  instead  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  assmning  therefore  nine  years  to  be  the  average 
term  of  matrimonial  prolificness. 
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Table 
shewing,  from  the  reoisters  of  england,  the  effect 


Tem. 

MftrriafM 
of 

Coocfptioni 

of 

Ike  Year. 

Of  which  belong 

to  the 
AnnttAl  Marriafee. 

Rcmaiader,  be- 
long! nc  to  pre- 
rloM  Marriefv*, 
•till  kabtikting 
aad  fniitfvl. 

1790 

70,648 

255,508 

52,986 

202,522 

1791 

72,590 

269,426 

54,443 

214,983 

1792 

74,919 

264,028 

56,189 

207,839 

1793 

72,880 

256,811 

54,660 

202,151 

1794 

71,797 

254,944 

53,848 

201,096 

1795 

68,839 

256,781 

51,629 

205,152 

1796 

73,107 

268,088 

54,830 

213,258 

1797 

74,997 

270,535 

56,248 

214,287 

1798 

79,477 

266,769 

59,608 

207,161 

1799 

77,557 

254,870 

58,168 

196,702 

1800 

69,851 

237,029 

52,888 

184,641 

1801 

67,228 

273,837 

50,421 

223,416 

1602 

90,396 

294,108 

67,797 

226,311 

1803 

94,379 

294,592 

70,784 

223,808 

1804 

85,738 

292,201 

64,304 

227,897 

1805 

79,586 

291,929 

56,690 

235,239 

1806 

80,754 

300,294 

60,566 

239,728 

1807 

83,923 

296,074 

62,942 

233, 1 32 

1808 

82,248 

299,989 

61,686 

238,303 

1809 

83,369 

298,853 

62,527 

236,326 

1810 

84,470 

304,857 

63,352 

241,505 

1811 

86,389 

301,954 

64,792 

237,162 

1812 

82,066 

314,432 

61,550 

252,682 

1813 

83,860 

318,806 

62,895 

255,911 

1814 

92,804 

344,931 

69,603 

275,328 

1815 

99,944 

330,199 

74,958 

255,241 

1816 

91,946 

331,583 

68,960 

262,628 

1817 

88,234 

831,384 

66,176 

265,208 

1818 

92,779 

833,261 

69,584 

263,677 

1819 

95,571 

848,660 

71,678 

271,989 
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XXXVIII. 

OF    SCARCITIES    ON    THB   PR0L1FICNE8S   OF    MABBIAGKS. 


of.och. 

Price  sr 

C^rap 

CccuBdii). 

■vrngt 

•Z)     684,067 

2960    ^ 

53 

'I 

2960 

'^}     690,426 

3113^ 

47 

o) 

3US 

'TI}     6D9,248 

2972  "^ 

44 

"I 

2972 

"S(     71 1,096 

2842 

48 

n| 

2842 

"S[     717,689 

2802 

bl 

"l 

2802 

"2}     720,551 

2847 

74 

2f 

2847 

"SI     717,841 

2970 

77 

'I 

2971 

"5}     721,956 

2968>| 

58 

l) 

2968 

"S}     720,505 

2875 

50 

'I 

2875 

"Z]     729,950 

2694 

67 

61 

2694 

"SI     736.811 

2506 

113 

'1 

2506 

iS}     736,014 

3035/  ^ 

118 

3) 

3035 

;K}     730,652 

3097  }| 

67 

H 

3097 

S}     74fi,129 

2999 

56 

6| 

2999 

IS}     767,623 

2968 

60 

H 

2968 

iS}     781,569 

3009 

87 

lo) 

3009 

!iSi     792,316 

3026 

79 

°l 

3026 

!£}     799,963 

2914 

73 

si 

2914 

JSl     808,869 

2946 

4 

79 

°1 

2946 

SI     811,660 

2911 

95 

'! 

&911 

IS}     817,472 

2954 

106 

"! 

2954 

•T.}     832,091 

2850 

94 

61 

2850 

"?,}     851,252 

2970 

128 

'1 

2970 

■^^     842,922 

3036 

98 

») 

3036 

"Bt     832,403 

330Tj 

70 

'\ 

3307 

•r}     839.469 

3040 

61 

lo) 

3040 

rt}     859,827 

3054 

87 

*1 

3054 

"K}     871,019 

3045    ^ 

90 

') 

S045 

"S}     875,330 

3012  ^ 

82 

°1 

3012 

"5}     885,861 

3072 

69 

4 

3072 

44.115 

U,6S0\  ^n^ 

\ 
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(16)  Supposing  the  marriages  of  the  eight  preced- 
ing years  only  are  takien,  on  the  average,  as  express- 
ing the  number  of  the  Fecund  ones  in  existence ;  and, 
rejecting  the  marriages  of  the  current  year,  with  three- 
fourmd  of  a  conception  for  each,  then  the  following 
table  will  expri»B  the  annual  fecundity  of  tnarriages 
as  follows: — 

Table  XXXIX. 

SbXWINO,  by  ANOTHBR  MBTHOD,  ntOM  THB  ksOliTBRS  or  ElfOLAND, 
THt  EffBCT  O^  8CABCITIBS  ON  TBI  pROLinCNBM  OF  MaBRIAOBS. 


1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

l79S 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 


Son  of 
Um  IUrria|w 


548,850 

549,082 
556,010 
563,587 
569,890 
575,874 
577,205 
580,01b 
572,401 
574,476 
579,777 
588,60(8 
59S,57B 
588,50b 


Amiaal 
ity. 


CbMp^ttf. 


3560 
3584 
3642 
3814 


] 


3647 

3510 

3484 

3587 

3796 

3723)8* 

3573 

3il48 

3kn 

3V96/ 


3540 


• » 


•  • 


3814 
3647 


Dear  Ymt. 


3584 
3642 


3510 


3484 


•  • 


37lb 


3 


3537 
3726 


3111 


•  • 


8848 


I 


3796 


GKp-Xf^ 


OH  ttuitA»  Aaotittcailtis. 


»k 


Tmk. 

Spm  of 

tlieMarrUlM 

eigh  t  yean  ptecedbg. 

Annual 
feconditj. 

Cheap  iTear. 

Dear  Year. 

1802 
1W8 

582,853 
601,452 

3899} a 

872l\ 

8721 

3899 

1804 

626,998 

3634 

3684 

1BD5 

689,628 

3678 

•  • 

8678 

1806 

644,212 

3690 

. . 

8696 

1807 

645,489 

3612 

3612 

I8d8      1 

651,855 

^655 

i 
^ 

S65i 

1809 

664,252 

3573 

•  • 

3573 

1810 

689,898 

8549 

•  • 

8549 

i8ii 

674,467 

3516 

3516 

1812 

666,477 

8794 

.  • 

8794 

1813 

662,805 

d86lj 

8861 

1814 

667,079 

4127 

•  • 

4127 

1815 

67d,129 

8758 

3758 

1816 
1817 

695,150 
704,848 

3779 
3762 

0$ 

3779 

•  • 

3762 

1818 

709,713 

3715 

•  • 

3715 

1819 

718,022 

3787 

J 

3787 

1 

58,244 

58,924 

(17)  These  last  tables  present  precisely  the  same 
result  as  the  first  one,  namely,  the  greater  fecundity 
of  dear  than  cheap  years ;  and,  moreover,  the  general 
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coincidence  the  whole  exhibit  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative prolificness  of  every  successive  year,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  constructed  on  such  different 
principles,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  in  each,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  deduction.  The  last  tables,  re- 
jecting, as  they  do,  that  proportion  of  the  existing 
marriages  which  is  no  longer  fruitful,  exhibit,  of  course, 
greater  differences  in  the  annual  fecundity  of  the 
remainder,  and  therefore  confirm,  in  a  more  striking 
and  I  cannot  but  think  accurate  manner,  the  principle 
at  issue. 

(18)  But,  perhaps,  the  preceding  tables,  especially 
&e  first,  may  be  founded  upon  calculations  somewhat 
too  complex  for  general  examination,  and,  consequently, 
may  not  be  so  satisfactory,  as  they  otherwise  might  be 
deemed.  To  obviate  this  remaining  objection,  I  shall 
present  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  another  form,  and 
one  which  will  only  require  a  reference  to  public 
documents,  instantly  to  verify  the  conclusion.  Dividing 
the  term  biennially,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible  cavil, 
and  classing  the  years  as  before,  into  the  cheaper  and 
dearer  ones;  and  also  giving,  in  this  instance,  the 
deaths  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  upon 
their  relative  number  an  interesting  remark,  these  are 
the  naked  facts : 
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TABLE  XL. 

Shbwino,  by  a  fvrthbr  Mbthod,  from  thb  Rboistb&s  of  England* 

THB  EfFBCT  of  ScARCITIBS  ON  THB  PrOLIFICNBSS  OF  MaRRIAOBS. 


Cheaper  Tean. 

Dearer  Teare. 

Tetn. 
1780 

MarriafM. 

Conoeptions. 

Deatlis. 

Ye«n. 

1781 

MarrUfM. 

Cooecptiont. 

Deatkb 

64,309 

231,127 

198,348 

63,768 

224,835 

195,902 

1782 

63,071 

221,285 

187,152 

1783 

66,287 

229,669 

188,264 

1784 

68,935 

244,642 

194,40] 

1785 

71,549 

242,677 

191,866 

1786 

• 

68,992 

245,080 

185,232 

1787 

76,448 

250,681 

184,881 

1788 

70,032 

250,595 

187,598 

1789 

70,696 

256,548 

185,570 

1791 

72,590 

269,426 

186,674 

1790 

70,648 

255^508 

184,894 

1792 

74,919 

264,028 

188,906 

1793 

72,880 

256,811 

203,653 

1794 

71,797 

254,944 

197,740 

1795 

68,839 

256,781 

210,339 

1797 

74,997 

270,585 

191,306 

1796 

73,107 

268,088 

190,897 

1798 

79,477 

266,769 

187,531 

1799 

77,557 

254,870 

189,586 

1800 

69,851 

237,029 

208,063 

1801 

67,228 

273,837 

204,434 

1803 

94,379 

294,592 

203,728 

1802 

90,396 

294,108 

199,889 

1804 

85,738 

292,201 

181,177 

1805 

79,586 

291,929 

181,240 

1807 

83,923 

296,074 

195,851 

1806 

80,754 

300,294 

183,453 

1808 

82,248 

299,989 

200,763 

1809 

83,369 

298,853 

191,471 

1811 

86,389 

301,954 

188,543 

1810 

84,470 

304,857 

208,184 

1813 

83,860 

318,806 

186,477 

1812 

82,066 

314,432 

190,402 

1815 

99,944 

330,199 

197,408 

1814 

92,804 

344,931 

206,403 

1816 

91,946 

331,584 

205,959 

1817 

88,234 

331,384 

199,629 

1819 

95,571 

343,660 

213,564 

1818 

92,779 

333,261 

213,624 

1 ,582,968 

5,564,569 

3,886,421 

1,553,465 

5,584,354 

3,904,580 
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(19)  The  preceding  table,  then,  consists,  not  of 
calculations,  but  of  facts ;  and  with  this  I  will  close  my 
appeal  to  the  statistics  of  England,  on  the  important 
question  before  us,  whiqh  it  effectually  decides.  Divi- 
ding the  above  term  into  sections  of  two  years  each ;  in 
the  cheaper  of  each  of  these,  since  the  annual  registers 
have  been  given,  there  were  1,582,968  marriages  ce- 
lebrated;  in  the  dearer,  1,553,465:  in  the  former, 
there  were  5,564,569  conceptions,  but  in  the  latter 
5j584,354 :  so  that,  though  in  the  more  plentiful 
seasons  compared  with  scarce  ones,  there  were 
29,503  more  marriages  celebrated,  there  were  fewer 
conceptions  by  the  sum  of  19,805!  In  the  dearer 
years,  there  were,  indeed,  18,159  more  deaths,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  superior  prolificness  of  those  years. 

(20)  But  it  is  to  the  latter  half  of  the  foregoing 
table  that  I  would  direct  particular  attention,  namely, 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century ;  during 
which,  circumstances  have  occurred  which  could 
not  fail  to  put  to  the  severest  test  and  finally  de- 
termine the  question  at  issue :  I  mean  those  wide 
Und  sudden  variations  in  the  price  of  corp,  which 
do,  indeed,  influence  human  prolificness,  but  in  s^ 
manner  directly  contrary  to  what  recent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  population  suppose,  or  rather,  perpetually 
and  confidently  assert.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
then  of  the  above  table,  during  which  time  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  nay,  we  are  assured  that  the 
public  records  are,  upon  the  whole,  kept  with  greater 
accuracy,  there  will  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
cheaper  years  873,849  weddings,  3,046,088  con- 
ceptions, and  1 ,98 1 ,533  burials :  in  the  dearer  ones, 
841,666  marriages,  3,087,836  conceptions,  and 
1,978,728  burials:  that  is,   there  were  in  the  dearer 
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years  32,183  fewer  marriages,  41,798  more  concep- 
tions, and  2805  fewer  burials  than  in  the  cheaper 
ones !  So  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  therefore,  is  the 
notion  that  man  "  breeds  up  to  the  level  of  food/* 
and  that  he  multiplies  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  cheap  and  plentiful. 
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OF  THK  EFFECT  OF  SCARCITIES  ON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNESS. 

(1)  The  opinion  that  the  state  of  crops  influences 
the  principle  of  prolificness  was  taken,  it  appears, 
from  M.  Nicander,  who  applied  the  observation  to  the 
movements  of  the  population  of  Sweden  ;  and  if  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  products  of  the  earth  in  that 
country  had  been  as  described  by  him,  especially  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  still 
I  should  deny  that  the  notion  which  he  held,  and  which 
has  since  been  attempted  to  be  transferred  to  this 
country,  is,  as  a  general  principle,  proved.  I  mean 
not  to  contend  that  a  state  touching  upon  literal  star- 
vation is  favourable  to  human  increase  ;  I  have  stated 
otherwise,  where,  in  discussing  the  subject  physiolo- 
gically, I  have  defined  more  particularly  the  limits  of 
my  proposition,  excluding  from  it  the  condition  of 
extreme  indigence,  as  I  do  in  fairness,  culpable  excess, 
from  that  which  I  oppose ;  and  I  must  refer  to  what  is 
^  there  advanced  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
the  general  condition  of  Sweden  is  as  described  by 
the  great  advocate  of  the  doctrine  against  which  I  am 
contending,  that  of  "  one  of  the  most  barren  and  worst 
supplied  countries  of  Europe  V  a  state,  therefore,  little 
removed  from  what  would  be  here  deemed  actual  want 
at  any  time,  and  liable  to  be  plunged  into  instant  and 
universal  suffering,  by  an  unusually  rigorous  season 
and  its  concomitant,  a  failure  in  the  crops,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  consequence  of  the  latter  must  be  the  disso- 

I  llihhui,  EfMj  on  PopuUtioo,  6th  tdit.,  toL  iL  p.  438. 
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lution  of  increased  numbers  of  existing  marriages  by 
death,  and  also  a  diminution  in  the  usual  proportion  of 
annual  marriages,  both  necessarily  decreasing  the  con- 
ceptions of  such  periods,  without,  however,  at  all 
touching  the  physical  question  at  issue. 

(2)  But  even  in  Sweden  I  find  the  comparative 
sterility  of  the  unfavourable  years  indicated  but  very 
faintly,  if  at  all ;  nay,  the  reverse  is  sufficiently  evident. 
The  years  in  which  the  marriages  are  given,  are,  in- 
deed, far  too  few  to  enable  us  to  come  to  any  very 
definite  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  I  shall,  however, 
calculate  the  annual  prolificness  of  the  standing  mar- 
riages by  the  two  methods  pursued  in  the  first  and 
third  tables  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  also  by  the 
more  usual  mode  of  dividing  the  annual  conceptions 
by  the  annual  marriages ;  and  if  the  several  results 
manifest  any  considerable  degree  of  coincidence,  we 
may  assume  the  conclusion  founded  upon  them  to  be 
correct,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  period 
which  the  table  comprises. 

(3)  A  considerable  difficulty,  however,  occurs,  in 
that  we  have  no  scale  of  prices  by  which  we  can  con- 
fidently determine  the  different  degrees  of  plenty  or 
scarcity  which  were  experienced  in  these  years;  in 
defect  of  which,  we  have  to  be  guided  solely  by  the 
verbal  descriptions  of  the  annual  crops,  as  given  by  the 
different  statistical  writers  of  Sweden.  "  In  drawing 
"  any  inferences  from  them,"  as  it  has  been  very  pro- 
perly observed  by  Mr.  Milne,  "  it  should  always  be 
"  remembered,  that  the  supply  of  food  in  any  year  de- 
"  pends  principally  upon  the  crop  of  the  year  prece- 
"  ding^"  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing  table,  of 
course  transposed  these  descriptions  of  the  crops  to  the 
year  which  they  would  principally  affect,  namely,  the 
ensuing  one. 

1  llilne,  IVeatise  on  Annuitiei,  voL  iL,  p.  398. 
Vou  11.  S 
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(4)  The  preceding  table  exhibits  results  in  ptecise 
conformity  with  thoee  that  have  been  ccoietructed  ifi 
relation  to  this  country,  and  proves  that  in  Swedetl,- 
even,  the  abundant  years  are  not  the  niost  prolific,  biif 
the  reverse.     Hence,  calculated  in  the!  usua)^  and  tot 

m 

so  short  a  period,  perhaps  the  best  m^hod,  Ivg  flfld, 
by  consulting  the  fifth  column^  that,  OH  thei  average, 
the  proportion  of  annual  number  of  Conceptions^  to  eacill 
annual  marriage  was^  in  the  abundsuit  yesirs,  3.99;- 
in  the  middling  years,  4.10;  in  the  iScanty  yeliri^,  4.26/ 
in  the  poor  yeard,  4.27 ;  and^  in  the  yeaf  of  failiir^^ 
4.32 :  most  etactly,  therefore,  revetsing  the  BUppoeii 
order  of  prolificness  nnder  those  varying  dirGi:imsftancei!(i 
Computed  on  the  assumed  number  of  stmidklg  mitf^ 
riages,  the  annual  prolificnesd  of  each  was^  on  the  Mtr- 
age  of  the  abundant  years,  .178 ;  in  the  middling  afid 
scanty  years,  somewhat^  and  but  little,  less ;  btif  ik  tlf# 
poor  years  it  was  .179;  in  that  of  failure^  .180.  Lai9tly> 
calculated  on  the  prolific  part  of  the  standing  nia^^ 
riages,  the  annual  prolificness  of  each  was^  in  ih6 
abundant  years,  .4371;  in  the  middling  years,  .4392} 
in  the  year  of  failure,  .4454;  the  scanty  and  poetf 
years  somewhat,  but  not  much,  less  than  the  first. 
Looking  at  single  instances,  by  the  first  method  of 
computation,  we  find  a  failing  year  is  the  most  pro^ 
lific,  an  abundant  one  the  least  so ;  by  the  second^  h 
poor  year  still  the  most  prolific ;  by  the  third,  a  failing 
and  middling  year  decidedly  so.  Or,  to  contrast  tb« 
results  of  two  extreme  years,  divested  of  all  calculation 
whatsoever:  in  the  last  year  of  "abundance"  there 
were  23,383  marriages ;  a  greater  number  than  had,  kl 
all  probability,  ever  been  celebrated  in  Sweden  in  any 
one  year  before ;  and  the  number  of  the  conceptions  of 
that  year,  estimated  at  the  number  of  the  births  of  the 
succeeding  one,  was  90,075;  whereas,  in  the  year  of 

88 
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"  failure,"  tKe  very  word  implying  extraordinary  and 
extreme  distress,  the  marriages  sunk  to  20,927,  being 
2456  fewer  than  the  former  sum;  and  still  the  con- 
ceptions exceeded  by  1453,  amounting,  as  they  did,  to 
91,528,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously recorded. 

(5)  Short  as  the  table  is,  therefore,  it  plainly 
indicates  that  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  a  season  of 
hardship  is  one  of  fecundity;  and  this  result  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  have  been  still  more  uniformly  and 
strikingly  apparent,  had  the  term  it  embraces  been 
long  enough  to  establish,  by  its  results,  those  general 
averages  by  which  the  final  operations  of  Nature 
can  alone  be  satisfactorily  discovered. 

(6)  The  deaths  and  conceptions  of  the  same  country 
are  given  in  the  work  I  have  been  referring  to,  from 
the  concluding  year  of  the  last  table,  down  to  the 
year  1802,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  crops 
of  every  year,  which  facts  are  further  appealed  to  in 
confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  been  rebutting;  but 
the  annual  marriages  are  not  added,  and  no  satisfactory 
conclusions  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  such  partial 
data.  I  have,  nevertheless,  examined  these  documents 
sufficiently  to  pronounce,  most  unhesitatingly,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition 
that  they  prove  the  years  of  great  plenty  to  be  those 
of  superior  prolificness.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
the  average  conceptions  of  the  years  designated  as 
"  abundant,"  to  be  94,341 ;  of  the  "middling"  years, 
95,335;  and  of  the  "slender"  years,  99,394;  or,  to 
obviate  objections  founded  on  my  having  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Milne,  and  to  take,  in  this  instance, 
the  description  of  the  crops  as  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rent year,  still  the  average  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
"abundant"  years  amounts  only  to  94,050;  while  that 
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of  the  "  middling  "  ones  is  95,317 ;  and  the  "  slender  " 
ones,  99,317  !  The  conceptions  in  the  five  years 
denominated  "good,"  somewhat  exceed  these,  but 
then  they  all  occur  at  very  near  the  termination  of  the 
table,  when  the  average  number  of  the  births  had  so 
greatly  increased,  and  therefore  it  would  be  most  incor- 
rect to  take  them  into  the  comparison.  Nor  is  it  so  clear 
that  abundance  is  even  favourable  to  the  preservation, 
any  more  than  to  the  production,  of  life ;  for,  advert- 
ing to  the  column  of  the  excess  of  births  above  the 
deaths,  I  find  that  that  excess  averaged,  in  the  abund- 
ant years,  only  25,347;  and,  in  the  good  ones,  25,148; 
whereas,  in  the  middling  ones,  it  rose  to  25,771. 

(7)  I  have  not  taken  into  these  calculations  the 
decidedly  disastrous  years,  when  the  crop  is  put  down 
as  "scanty,"  "poor,"  or  a  "failure;"  first,  because  I 
do  not  contend,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  a  state 
of  things  which  such  unhappy  seasons  would  produce, 
in  such  a  country  as  Sweden  is  represented  to  be,  could 
be  favourable  either  to  the  procreation  or  preservation 
of  human  life ;  and,  secondly  and  more  particularly, 
because  we  have  no  accounts  of  the  annual  marriages 
for  the  last  40  years  of  the  period,  and  as  we  know  it  to 
be  an  universal  fact,  that  the  number  of  the  weddings  is 
greatly  diminished  in  scarce  seasons,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  much  increased  in  plentiful  ones,  it  may  be 
expected,  from  this  twofold  cause,  that  the  number  of 
the  conceptions  must,  in  the  latter  case,  be  larger  than 
in  the  former  one ;  though  it  is  far  from  being  as  clear 
that  the  existing  marriages  are  not  the  reverse  of  being 
more  prolific.  On  these  points,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  dwell ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  I 
have,  on  examination,  found  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend  abundantly  confirmed,  in  a  country  and  at  a 
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ppfi^  ia  which  I  W93  even  prepared  to  meet  a  con- 
tr^y  result. 

(8)  In  closu^g  the  argument,  as  it  respects  Sweden, 
J  pannpt  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  main  axiom  of 
thi9  §nUjte  worki  the  truth  of  which  is  so  fully  proved 
iM^  iUut^rated  by  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
^hi^  interesting  country.  The  table  we  have  been  con- 
fempl^iJfmgf  especially  ^  its  earlier  periods,  speaks  as 
t9  (he  distressing  yariatiooa  in  the  crops,  and  the  still 
gfealer  i^uc^uation  in  the  mortality  of  the  country ;  so 
t^atfHpeeasive  yearf  ei^bited,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
i^  app^iug  difference  in  the  deaths  of  upwards  of 
two  tp  one;  the  scanty  and  scattered  population  did 
8(H  produoe  graiu  for  its  own  sustenance ;  and  there 
W0r0  mi  wanting  pretended  philanthropists,  who 
WWl^  tbem  against  permitting  the  multiplication  of 
iJmir  auqf^bers,  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  spurious 
philosophy,  at  war  with  bptb  the  feelings  and  the 
interests  of  the  species.  But  the  voice  of  Nature  has 
prevailed;  the  inhabitants  are  increased,  and  are  still 
increasing;  hence  the  climate  is  improved,  the  pro- 
4uce  i^  augmented,  life  is  lengtliened,  and  a  larger 
Pleasure  of  happiness  diffused.  All  this  appears  from 
Ipiother  table  which  now  lies  before  me,  and  which  1 
w^  eipamining,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  contend  as  still  operating  in  Sweden ; 
kappily  it  affords  no  demonstration  founded  on  great 
inptuations  in  the  crops,  or  distressing  variations  in 
the  rate  of  mortality ;  it  speaks,  nevertheless,  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  in  language  far  more 
en)ph^tic  than  I  can  use ;  and  I  will  not  therefore 
ifithhpld  from  the  reader  the  pleasure  it  will  afford 
him,  when  contrasted  with  the  preceding  table,  re- 
lating to  the  same  country,  in  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  more  scantily  peopled. 
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FKOHTBB  YbA.HS  1821  TO  1825,  UfOL  U8IVX. 


Yean. 

Marriages. 

Birthf. 

Deathf. 

Price  ftf  Wheat 
perQnarttr. 

1821 

22,890 

92,072 

66,416 

16s.  8d. 

1822 

24,431 

94,309 

59,390 

188,  8<L 

1823 

23,993 

98,259 

56,067 

16s.  2d^ 

1824 

23,907 

93,577 

56.256 

158.  lid. 

1825 

23^0 

100,315 

56,465 

178.  Sd. 

(9)  I  am  only  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  enable 
me  to  extend  this  inquiry  to  the  statistics  of  France, 
during  eight  successive  years,  namely,  from  1817  to 
1825.  This  period  was  one  of  generaJ  peace;  vacci- 
nation was  already  in  full  operation ;  nor  am  I  awar^ 
of  any  particular  political  occurrences  in  that  country 
which  could  disturb  the  effects  of  those  physical  causes, 
be  they  what  they  may,  which  govern  the  variations  in 
human  prolificness.  The  former  of  the  eight  years 
were  the  dearest,  wheat  being  higher  during  that 
term  than  in  the  succeeding  four,  by  almost  one  half; 
at  least  the  difference  was  that  between  63^.  the 
quarter,  and  43^.  In  the  first  quaternion,  there  were 
832,204  marriages,  and,  calculated  by  the  births 
of  the  succeeding  years,  3,566,017  conceptions;  the 
deaths  were  3,058,891.  In  the  second,  the  marriages 
amounted  to  963,063,  the  conceptions  to  3,614,979, 
and  the  deaths  to  3,031,717;  so  that  the  proportion 
of  conceptions  to  each  marriage  in  the  first  and  dearest 
period  was  4.28  to  1  ;  in  the  second  and  cheapest, 
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3.75 to  1.  The  deaths  were  not  very  different;  they 
were,  however,  fewer  m  the  last  term  than  in  the  first. 
(10)  Many  additional  proofs  might  be  given  of  the 
same  interesting  principle;  but  it  is  conceived  they 
are  unnecessary.  Should  any  further  confirmation  be 
wanting,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work,  where  the  physical  proofe  of  the  law 
of  population,  about  to  be  developed,  will  be  adduced. 
The  present  inquiry,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been 
remitted  to  that  portion  of  the  work  with  which  it 
seems  more  properly  to  class  itself.  It  is  conceived, 
however,  that  it  could  not  be  misplaced  in  that  section 
of  it  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
those  errors,  especially  numerical  ones,  which  have  so 
long  supported  the  fallacious,  and  obscured  the  true 
principle  of  population ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
more  successfully  than  when  representing  that  human 
beipgs  breed  up  to  the  level  of  food,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  funds  which  they  may  have  at  command. 
It  was  necessary  to  demolish  this  notion,  previously 
to  propounding  the  true  theory  of  human  increase. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PREVENTIVE  CHECK,  OR  THE  POST- 
PONEMENT  OF  MARRIAGES,  ON  THEIR  PROLIFICNESS. 

(1)  If  the  method  adopted  by  modern  writers  on 
population,  in  order  to  determine  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  what  they  denominate  the  preventive 
check  is  incorrect,  the  eflfect  they  attribute  to  it,  wher- 
ever it  prevails,  is  still  more  erroneous ;  the  former 
may,  by  chance,  lead  occasionally  to  accurate  conclu- 
sions ;  their  notions  touching  the  latter,  never ;  being 
equally  contrary  to  the  physiology  and  experience  of 
the  human  race. 

(2)  The  opinion  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  is 
universally  held  by  the  anti-populationists  is,  that 
early  marriages  are  most  conducive  to  human  increase ; 
and  hence  they  as  unanimously  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  discouragement,  as  the  best  means  of 
repressing  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  superfluous 
numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures.  I  have  already 
dwelt  upon  the  cruel,  loathsome,  and  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  successful  attempt  to  carry  their  prin- 
ciples into  effect,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  I 
now  proceed  to  shew  that,  with  a  view  to  the  results 
they  contemplate,  it  would  be  totally  inefficacious. 
Nature  guards  her  laws  too  strictly,  and  accomplishes 
her  ordinations  too  certainly,  to  permit  any  interference 
which  such  would  now  dare  to  offer,  to  thwart  her  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  immutable  and  benevolent  designs. 
Human  folly  and  tyranny  may  go,  and  indeed  have  gone 
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certain  lengths,  in  either  indirectly  or  authoritatively 
postponing  the  period  of  marriages  ;  but  such  attempts 
have  been  founded  in  ignorance,  and,  like  all  other  con- 
tentions against  the  institutions  of  Nature  and  of  God, 
have  only  served  to  cover  their  abettors  with  shame. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  preventive  check,  in  the  ordinary 
ai3oeptation  of  the  term,  does  not  diminish  the  fecundity 
of  those  marriages  which  it  postpones ;  sJl  the  evil 
and  mischief  it  perpetrates  are  therefore  perfectly 
g^tuitous. 

(3)  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  this  im- 
portant position,  it  seems  necessary  to  define  the  term 
^  preventive  check,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  conve* 
nient  vaguenesses  imaginable,  especially  when  iurthicr 
qttalified  by  those  ^^  oscillations  "  with  which  its  advo- 
cates perpetually  aecomp^y  the  pretended  proofs  of 
their  system.  ^^  Th^^  great  sophism  of  all  sophisms," 
says  Bacon,  "  is  equivocation,  or  ambiguity  of  words 
and  phrase ;"  it  is  one,  however,  to  which  the  anti- 
populationists  are  perpetually  resorting,  who  leave  to 
their  opponents  the  unreasonable  task  of  defining  the 
very  terms  of  the  system  they  have  to  disprove. 

(4)  I  understand,  then,  the  phrase,  "  preventive 
check,"  as  not  to  mean,  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it, 
the  wish,  were  there  the  power,  of  inflicting  perpetual 
and  involuntary  celibacy  on  any  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, accompanied  by  all  the  unrehearsible  consequences 
to  which  such  a  sentence  would  doom  the  majority  of  its 
victims ;  nor,  secondly,  would  I  charge  its  abettors  with 
a  design  of  putting  off  marriages  till  the  period  of 
prolificness  was  past,  or  near  its  termination, — a  more 
disgusting  proposition  than  the  former  ;  nor,  thirdly,  of 
postponing  them,  as  it  regards  the  female  sex,  till  the 
deason  of  their  youth  should  have  almost  passed,  and 
dieir  beauty  should  be  evideutly  op  the  wane,  and 
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when,  consequently,  they  would  haye  lost  much  of  th^ 
power  of  exciting,  or  of  permaiieutly  retaining,  affec- 
tion. I  fear,  however,  there  ve  POt  waating  those  who 
would  push  to  its  utpipst  limits  a  ^ysteni,  which  would, 
^^  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  (^ed  on  the  daiQask  cheeks" 
of  their  fair,  but  humble,  co^nt|rywoI^^n ;  wd  whQ 
would  rejoice  to  s^e  the  "  maidens"  pf  inland  not 
given  in  marriage  till  they  had  become  ^*  pieiUts  flks.'' 
Thus  Mr.  Malthus  contemplates  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  ^  as  a  very  auspicious  period  of  life  for  female 
marriage,  which  he  has  latterly,  I  see,  reduced  tQ 
^^  twenty-seven  or  twenty  Height* ;"  forgetting,  it  is  to 
foe  hoped,  the  inevitable  calamity  that  such  a  post^ 
ponement  would  inflict  upon  their  (^spring  and  the 
country  at  large,  by  increasing  the  number  of  orphans 
so  vastly  ;  to  say  nothing  of  tke  immoral  conse- 
qaences  which  would  inevitably  ensu£.  But  agdm^ 
investing  the  subject  with  convenient  indistinctness,  he 
says,  "  the  most  eligible  period  canmrt  be  fixed ;"  but 
in  asserting  a  supposed  superiority  in  the  condition  of 
the  females  who  should  thus  defer  marriage,  compared 
with  those  who  are  "  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  large 
^'  family  at  twenty-five,"  he  evidently  shews  that,  by  a 
very  early  marriage,  he  means  one  which  takes  place 
at,  or  soon  after,  the  period  of  puberty.  He  constantly 
maintains  that  within,  I  presume,  reasonable  limits 
(for  out  of  these  it  would  be  absurd  for  either  side  to 
pursue  the  inquiry),  these  earlier  marriages  are,  on  the 
average,  more  prolific  than  the  later  ones ;  he  holds, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  former  as 
much  as  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  abrogating  the 
national  charity,  conceiving  them  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  what  he  deems  an  injurious  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.     After  having  proved,  as  he  sup- 

'  Malthui,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  498.         '  Ibid.,  6th  edit,  Tol.  il,  p.  27$. 
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poses,  the  principle  of  population  as  the  occasion  of 
nearly  all  the  evils  that  afflict  society  everjrwhere, 
what  he  calls  the  "  preventive  check"  makes  up  the 
sole  remedial  part  of  his  system.  I  totally  deny  the 
consequences  of  this  check,  as  propounded  by  himself, 
and  shall  shew  them  to  be  directly  the  contrary  to 
what  he  supposes  ;  and  I  shall  do  this,  not  by  a  series 
of  assumptions  and  assertions,  but  by  proofs  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  state,  and  which  will  be  resumed  in  a 
subsequent  book  of  this  work,  of  a  nature  that  will,  I 
conceive,  defy  contradiction.  It  is  needless,  I  think, 
to  beseech  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  its  extreme  importance,  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  is  abundantly  apparent. 

(6)  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  a 
postponement  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex 
only,  to  any  extent  which  could  be  reasonably  contem- 
plated, would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
prolificness  of  marriages ;  the  term  of  male  fecundity 
being  so  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other  sex,  and, 
indeed,  almost  doubling  it  in  its  possible,  and  far  more 
exceeding  it  in  its  actual  average  duration,  as  will  be 
shewn  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  will  also  be  as 
distinctly  proved  that  this  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  at  the 
usual  period  of  marriage ;  but  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  males  arising  from  the  mortality 
which  takes  place  during  the  term  of  such  postpone- 
ment, which  would  otherwise  consign  a  number  of 
females  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  male  deaths,  to 
involuntary  celibacy,  Nature  has  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for,  by  a  compensatory  law  hereafter  to  be  ex- 
plained. And  were  such  not  the  case,  could  any 
thing  be  more  cruel  or  unnatural  than  the  effects  of 
the  preventive   check,  as  operating  upon  the   sex? 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  the  advocates  of  that  check 
do  not  disguise  its  moral  eflfects,  especially  on  the 
male  sex,  any  more  than  others,  seeing  that  it  would 
not  diminish  the  fecundity  of  their  marriages  when 
they  should  take  place,  I  would  ask,  whether  it  would 
not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
during  the  period  of  their  postponement  ?  The  popu- 
lation would  doubtless  be  increased,  and  by  the 
most  unfortunate  of  human  beings.  It  is  thus,  as  it 
regards  the  male  sex  at  all  events,  that  this  "  juggling 
fiend,"  the  preventive  check,  would  "  keep  its  pro- 
mise." But  it  is  evidently  to  the  female  sex,  and  to 
their  infant  offspring,  that  this  kind  and  tender  system 
adverts  throughout :  let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  effects  which  the  preventive  check,  as  before 
explained,  would  have  on  them. 

(6)  First,  then,  the  measure  of  female  prolificness 
is  determinate.  This  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  the 
greatest  physiologist  probably  that  ever  existed,  John 
Hunter,  He  held  that  the  human  ovarium  was  only 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  and  definite  number 
of  ova :  a  view  of  the  subject  general,  I  believe,  in  the 
profession.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  left  unsupported  by 
comparative  anatomy ;  it  is  fully  confirmed,  indeed, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  In  the 
latter  the  fact  is  at  once  obvious ;  especially  as  it 
regards  plants  :  wheat,  for  instance ;  the  extent  of  its 
fertility  is,  after  maturity,  always  fixed  and  numerable, 
however  the  principle  of  production  may  have  been 
previously  evolved.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  celebrated 
Ray  may  be  as  properly  applied  to  vegetable  as  to 
animal  life ;  he  believed  that  "  the  females,  as  well  of 
"  beasts  as  birds,  have  in  them,  from  their  first  forma- 
"  tion,  the  seeds  of  all  the  young  they  will  afterwards 
"  bring  forth V'  ^^d  which  are  successively  produced: 

*  Ray,  Wisdom  of  Qod  in  the  Creation. 
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a  principle  which,  if  true,  is  of  necessity  traceable  up 
to  the  original  of  every  dpecies  in  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  exhibits  creation  as  comprehending,  from  the 
first,  every  existeilce  which  shonld  be  developed  to  th^ 
last  pulsation  of  time,  presenting,  therefore,  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  in  a  form  the  most  over- 
whelming and  infinite  that  the  human  mind  can  pos* 
sibly  conceived 

(7)  But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject.— 
Tke  measure  of  prolificness  being  thus  defined  and 
limited,  rt  is  interestrng  to  observe  with  what  care 
Nature  seems  to  guard  against  being  defeated  in  her 
porpose  of  producing  it.  This  is  observable  even  in 
the  vegetable  tribes,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  the 
physiological  part  of  the  argument  will  be  more  diif- 
tinctly  discussed  ;  it  is  still  more  strikingly  the  case  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  of  which  one  instance  shall 
sufllice,  being  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Of  birds,  I 
think,  he  observes,  that  by  a  kind  of  natural  arithmetic, 
they  know  the  proper  number  of  eggs  which  they 
ought  to  incubate,  and  adds  that  he  made  an  experiment 
by  regularly  abstracting  one  from  a  certain  nest,  for  a 
long  time  together,  and  always  found  that  the  defi- 
ciency was  supplied  before  incubation  commenced ; 
and  he  remarked,  that  if  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
liest  were  even  destroyed  ever  so  often,  they  would 
fall  to  building  again  ^ :  rendering  it  probable,  there- 
fore, that  no  "  check "  short  of  killing  the  parent 
bird,  or  persecuting  and  disturbing  her  in  her  purpose, 
till  the  season  should  have  rendered  its  accomplish- 
ment impossible,  would  defeat  the  calculations  of 
Nature  relative  to  her  ultimate  increase  :  calculations 
which,  transferred  to  human  beings,  our  writers 
upon  population  pronounce  to  be  excessive  and  per- 
nicious. 

1  SootfaegfoaHwfojr'aWori^OoQoRinittatAiibiiaU^ 
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(8)  Something  yery  similap  t6  this  occurs^  m  it 
regards  the  human  specie^,  though  it  is  aceotn-^ 
plisfaed  in  the  former  case  by  instincts^  which,  in  some 
sort,  seem  dependent  npon  volition ;  in  th6  tatter,  by 
adapting  the  involuntary  physical  lalvs  of  out  nMnre 
to  the  end  designed^  Thus,  when  the  preventive 
check  k  made  to  operate,  it  is  fistonisfaing  hoW  the 
very  laws  which  regulatd  huimm  prolificness  tequife 
adclitioiu^  energy,  and  even  didnge^  in  oi^r  to  f h^irart 
its  pernicious  ititerference  i  9hd  this  observatioti 
brings  me  to  the  subject  tu^c^f  immediate  c<msi^ 
deration. 

(9)  When  the  prevetrtive  check  hBA  thetefor^ 
actually  postponed  marriage,  so  as  to  render  the  degree 
of  prolificness  contemplated  by  Nature  apparently 
mor%  difficult,  or,  under  usual  circumstances,  impos-^ 
sible  to  be  evolved,  then  is  it  that  those  Counteracting 
circumstances  take  effect  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  chapter  to  unfold.  And  first,  the  term  of 
female  prolificness  is  lengthened ;  or,  second,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  prolificness,  during  what  remains  of  its 
customary  duration,  is  increased.  The  former  of  these 
is  the  most  rare  and  singular  instance  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  generative  system  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  in  which  it  has  to  operate ;  it  is  nevertheless^ 
true  that  "  when  women  marry  late  in  life,  the  poet-^ 
"  ponement  of  the  generative  energies  will  carry  the 
"  period  of  prolificness  beyond  the  fiftieth  year^" 
But  this  is  a  case  which  can  rarely  be  observed  upon. 
The  second  particular  is  that  to  which  I  must  direct 
especial  attention,  as  involving,  in  effect,  the  matter 
at  issue ;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
comparative  prolificness  of  early  and  late  marriages,  I 
shall  discuss  it  accordingly.    I  must^  however,  premise 

'  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  ?ol.  f^  p^  1  !• 
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that,  as  a  succession  of  a  given  number  of  early  mar- 
riages would  increase  a  community  more  rapidly  than 
the  same  number  of  later  ones  equally  prolific,  by 
crowding  a  greater  number  of  co-existing  generations 
upon  each  other,  if  in  both  cases  Nature  equally 
accomplishes  her  purpose,  that  of  replenishing  without 
surcharging  the  population,  so  it  follows  that,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  former,  namely,  the  earlier 
marriages,  must  be  less,  and  the  latter,  the  later  ones, 
more  prolific  of  children :  and  it  is  so.  At  all  events, 
if  there  be  a  difierence  in  their  effects,  it  is  this :  the 
earlier  connexions  add  permanently  the  fewest  to  the 
general  increase  of  any  community :  a  fact  which  I  now 
proceed  to  prove ;  and  in  the  first  place  by  general 
assent,  before  the  selfish  and  pernicious  principle  I  am 
combating,  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  forth  a  con- 
trary doctrine. 

(10)  Aristotle,  speaking  of  early  marriages,  says 
expressly  \  "  The  conjunction  of  young  persons  is  bad 
for  the  procreation  of  children."  His  own  language 
is  given  below,  because,  as  before  observed,  this  author 
is  said  to  have  been  mistranslated  on  this  subject.  This 
great  philosopher  further  delivers  himself  upon  this 
important  subject,  agreeably  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  the  universal  tenour  of  human 
experience.  "  To  the  female  sex,  premature  wedlock 
"  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  since,  in  consequence  of 
"  anticipating  the  demands  of  Nature,  many  of  them 
"  sufier  greatly  in  child-birth,  and  many  of  them  die*." 
This  fact  he  also  observes  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
an  oracle  to  the  Trcezenians,  when  many  amongst  them 
perished  by  marrying  too  young ^. 

(11)  But  this  philosopher  lias  not  only  thus  pro- 


^  Urtia  i  rS$  Am  ^94im^fUt  fmJikH        *  Ariit.  De  Repub^  1.  yU^  c.  16. 
r^  rtM99w»ttm9,  Arist  De  Repub^  1.  rii^        *  Ibid,  L  Tii  |C.  16|  op.  p.  46,  B. 
c.  16,  op.  p.  446,  A* 
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nounced  on  the  effect  of  early  marriage  as  injurious  to 
the  health  and  even  life  of  the  mother,  and  as  adverse 
to  the  procreation  of  offspring,  but  likewise  on  its  per- 
nicious consequences,  as  it  respects  the  constitution  of 
that  offspring ;  each  of  which  circumstances,  considered 
separately,  it  must  be  quite  clear  have  a  great  and 
necessary  influence  on  the  question,  and  unitedly, 
absolutely  govern  it.  Regarding  the  last  point,  there- 
fore, he  says,  "  Premature  conjunctions  produce  im- 
"  perfect  offspring,  females  rather  than  males,  and 
"  those  feeble  in  make  and  short  in  stature.  That  this 
"  happens  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in  other 
"  animals,  is  visible  in  the  puny  inhabitants  of  coun- 
"  tries  where  early  marriages  prevail  \"  It  is  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  connects  a  higher  degree  of 
mortality,  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  of  prolificness,  with 
early  marriages.  Such  are  the  deliberate  views  of 
this  great  light  of  antiquity ;  who,  I  am  persuaded,  has 
left  little  to  be  added  on  this  important  subject,  and 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  better  merits 
the  title  of  an  inductive  philosopher  than  not  a  few  of 
those  who  pronounce  upon  him  as  a  theorist  without 
having  ever  consulted  him. 

(12)  And  that  the  legislation  of  antiquity  was 
founded  upon  its  philosophy  in  this  respect  demands 
little  proof.  It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  law- 
givers of  old  to  encourage  population,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  so  doing  is  sufficiently  plain,  from  the  history 
and  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  free  states  of  antiquity. 
And  of  all  the  legislators  of  any  time  or  country, 
this  was  probably  more  particularly  the  object  of 
Lycurgus ;  hence  with  the  very  same  design  that  he 
took  every  means  to  promote  universal  marriage,  and 
consequently  rendered  celibacy  peculiarly  disgraceful, 

^  Aristotle,  De  Rcpub.,  b.  iv.,  p.  246^  Gillies'  TransUtioii. 
Vol.  II.  T 
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he  inhibited  the  early  marriages  of  females,  postponing 
that  connexion  till  they  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  life. 
This  period,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  some  have 
Supposed  to  have  been  twenty-five,  others  three  years 
youngier^ ;  either  of  these  ages,  however,  may  be  deemed 
decidedly  late,  in  reference  to  the  period  of  female  pu- 
bescence in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  it  is  confess- 
edly early*.  That  I  am  putting  no  modem  gloss  upon 
the  intention  of  Lycurgus  in  this  respect  is  very  clear. 
Plutarch  says  expressly,  that  the  later  marriages  of  the 
Spartans  tended  more  to  the  procreation  of  children  than 
the  earlier  ones  of  the  Romans^.  And  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  people  upon  this  point  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  th^  observations  of  their  best  writers  on  the  pro- 
lificness  of  the  ancient  Grermans,  which  they  evidently 
connect  with  the  custom  of  not  marrying  early. 

(13)  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  mo- 
dem authorities  to  the  same  effect :  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  two  writers  only,  but  who  probably 
gave  more  attention  to  the  various  facts  regarding 
population,  than  any  other  individuals  either  before  or 
since  their  time.  Dr.  Short  notices  that  very  early 
connections  are  not  equal  in  prolificness  to  more  mature 
and  well  timed  ones  ;  and,  indeed,  far  the  reverse  in 
regard  to  their  ultimate  effect  on  human  increase*: 
and  Susmilch,  who  wrote  his  work  with  an  express 
view  to  point  out  and  promote  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing population,  after  having  accumulated  an  un- 
precedented number  of  facts  relating  to  his  subject, 
declares,  that  "  too  early  marriages  are  injurious  to 
population."  He  even  classes  them  with  too  late 
ones,  as  to  their  pernicious  influence  in  that  respect, 

'  Bacon,  Works,  Uistory  of  Life  and        *  Phitarch,  Xuma.  Universal  Hist, 

Dmth.  Ancient  part,  toI.  v.,  p.  388. 

•  Holland's   TraTels   in   Greece,   p.        *  Dr.  Short,  New  Observations,  &c., 

154.  FP'^M- 
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and  exemplifies  his  views  upon  th^  subject  hy  the 
analc^  of  nature :  '*  experience,"  says  he,  "  shewB 
^^  this  in  animals ;  as  for  example,  among  gteat  cattle^ 
the  COW)  which  has  a  calf  too  young,  tiever  comed  to 
the  size  and  strength  which  she  otherwise  would  hAv^ 
done^"  Of  this  principle  Virgil  was  folly  aware  j 
hence,  he  says, 

Sed  non  ulla  magis  vires  industria  firmai, 
Quim  venerem  et  caci  stimulos  ayertere  amoris, 
Sive  bourn,  sifd  est  t^A  gr&tior  \jsqb  equonim'. 

1  might  again  appeal  to  the  very  same  principle  in  tliS 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  hor- 
ticulturist who  is  not  fully  aware  that  premature 
fruition  is  injurious  to  the  growth  and  foture  prolific- 
ness  of  all  the  fructiferous  tribes  in  existence. 

(14)  Such  is  the  general  experience  of  mankind 
upon  this  important  point,  to  which^  howevet,  those 
who  are  prepared  to  outrage  human  feelings  ill  behalf 
of  their  system,  may  be  little  disposed  to  attetid.  To 
them  I  submit  the  following  indisputable  facts,  fully 
conforming  to,  and  corroborative  of,  the  preceding 
view  of  the  subject ;  challenging  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  disprove  their  truth,  or  evade  the  demonstra- 
tion they  aflford. 

(16)  For  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
table  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Granville,  who 
has  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  political,  as 
well  as  medical,  science,  by  having  recorded  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  is  founded.  On  his  register 
of  all  the  important  circumstances  regarding  876  cases 
of  parturition,  which  he  attended  in  quality  of  phy- 
sicifui  to  the  Benevolent  Lying-in  Institution  and  the 
Westminster  Dispensary,  the  following  facts,  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject,  appear,  as  calculated  by 

1  Sunnikh,  Gott.  Oidnung.,  rol  i.,  p.  184.    *  Virgil,  Georg.,  L  ii!.,  p.  209,  211. 
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Mr.  Finlayson.  The  first  column  gives  the  ages  of 
the  females  when  married,  and  the  second  the  average 
number  of  births  for  each  year  of  marriage.  The 
table  is  divided  into  sections  of  four  years,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  the  document  referred  to,  only  I  have 
given  the  mean  annual  amount  of  each  quaternion, 
which  is  not  done  in  the  original. 

Table  XLIII. 

Shiwino  the  bffbct  thb  Postponement  of  the  Marriaobs  of 
Fbmalbs  has  upon  their  annual  Prolificnbss. 


Ages  wkea  Married. 

Artnge  Knmber  of  Birtkt 
for  eaek  jear  of  Maniafe. 

From  13  to  16 

.456706 

16  to  20 

. 503610 

21  to  24 

. 520227 

25  to  28 

.545163 

29  to  32 

.589811 

33  to  36 

.776866 

37  to  39 

1 . 125000 

(16)  The  facts  exhibited  in  this  table  need  no  com- 
ment. They  clearly  evince  that  the  annual  fecundity 
of  marriages  regularly  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
period  at  which  they  are  contracted  is  postponed,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  period  is  within  the  limits  to 
which  Nature,  for  obviously  necessary  and  beneficent 
reasons,  confines  the  fertility  of  the  human  female. 
If  we  couple  this  fact  with  another,  very  important 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  before  us, 
namely,  that  marriages,  on  the  average,  are  only  fruit- 
ful for  about  a  third  part  of  the  term  of  possible  fecun- 
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dity,  (at  least  such  is  the  assumption  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  fruitful  portion  of  the 
standing  marriages  of  a  community,)  I  think  it  will 
be  difficult  to  deny,  with  any  shew  of  reason  or  truth, 
that  the  preventive  check  would  have  an  eflfect  on 
the  increase  of  population  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  its  advocates  imagine.  But  another  fact  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  which  will  make  that  conclusion 
still  more  certain ;  namely,  the  greater  degree  of  mor- 
tality which  attends  the  oflfspring  of  early  marriages : 
a  circumstance  of  which,  it  has  already  been  shewn,  the 
philosophers  and  legislators  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
most  diligent  observers  in  modem  days,  have  been  fully 
aware.  This  will  fully  appear  from  the  following 
table,  taken  also  from  the  facts  supplied  by  the  docu- 
ment already  appealed  to.  The  first  column  again 
expresses  the  ages,  classed,  as  before,  into  sections  of 
four  years;  the  second,  the  marriages  which  took  place 
in  each  period ;  the  third,  the  living  births  of  such 
marriages ;  the  fourth,  the  surviving  children  of  those 
births  at  the  period  of  the  last  pregnancy;  the  fifth, 
which  gives  the  diflference  between  the  two  last  men- 
tioned columns,  expresses,  of  course,  the  deaths  which 
had  occurred  amongst  the  whole  number  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  sixth,  and  last,  shews  the  proportion  of 
mortality  to  a  living  birth  which  occurred  on  the  average 
of  every  such  section,  and  is,  therefore,  the  result 
sought. 
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SOWING  THs  Effect  thb  Postponskbnt  of  thb  Ma&riaobs  of 
Fbmalbs  has  upon  the  Mortally  op  their  Offspring. 
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(17)  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  carried  the 
fooregoing  table  no  fiirther  than  the  termination  of  the 
thirty-second  year.  The  numbers  of  the  marriages 
after  that  age  are,  in  the  opiginal  document,  very  few 
and  irregular  in  their  results.  Should  it  be  thought 
necessary,  however,  to  proceed  in  the  comparison,  it 
Hiay  be  done  by  reference  to  its  last  column  but  one, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  number 
ctf  the  surviving  children  increases  to  the  last ;  the  first 
aeetion  giving  that  proportion  as  .  1  ^225 ;  that  from 
33  to  36,  as  .237643 ;  and  the  last,  consisting  of  two 
years  only,  namely,  37  and  39,  as  .250000.  It  will  be 
time  enough,  however,  to  abgue  about  the  effects  of 
postponing  the  marriages  of  the  females  till  after  the 
thirty-third  year,  when  any  one  is  found  besotted 
enough  to  dispute  concerning  a  proposition  which,  if 
carried  into  eflbct,  would  fill  a  nation  with  orphans 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  when,  therefore, 
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the  population,  whether  few  or  many,  would  be  super- 
fluous indeed ! 

(18)  It  may  he,  perhaps,  objected  to  the  whole  of 
the  foregoing  proofs,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
register  which  cannot  profess  to  give  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  which  the  marriages  it  records  shall 
produce,  from  their  commencement  to  their  termination, 
but  only  those  which  have  been  born  to  each  up  to  a 
period  within  those  limits,  all  the  facts  which  it  can 
record  being  necessarily  retrospective  ones.  I  $hall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  another  series  of  proofs  of  the 
same  principle,  which  will  at  once  silence  every  -such 
exception,  and  afibrd  a  strong  additional  demonstration 
of  itf  truth.  These  are  derived  froip  the  registers  of 
the  peerage,  which,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  I 
have  gone  through  in  order  to  collect  a  body  of 
authentic  facts  illustrative  of  many  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  these  volumes.  As  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  subject  before  us,  those  facts  are  as  follows. 
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Table  XLV. 

Bhbwino  the  Effbct  op  thb  Postponbmxnt  op  thb  Marriaoxs 

OP  THB  PbBRBSSBS  ON  THBIR  PrOLIPICNBSS,  AND  ON  THB  MORTALITY 
OP  THBIR  OpPSPRINO. 
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24 
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26 
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56 

6 

27 

18 

87 

18 

(19)  The  above  table,  which  commences  with  the 
earliest  period  of  female  marriage  in  the  registers  of 
the  peerage,  and  proceeds  fifteen  years  beyond  it, 
divided,  as  the  preceding  ones,  into  sections  of  four 
years,  gives  the  following  results  in  each  division;  first, 
the  average  prolificness  of  the  marriages;  secondly,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  a  birth,  previously  to  the  latter 
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attaining  the  average  nubile  age;  and,  thirdly,  the 
actual  increase,  or  the  balance  of  the  two  last  propor- 
tions. 

Table  XLVI. 

Shewinq  thb  Effect  of  the  Postponement  of  trb^  Marriages 
OF  the  Peeresses,  on  both  their  Prolificness  and  the  Peeser« 

YATION  of  their  OfFSPRINO. 
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(20)  Thus,  then,  does  it  plainly  appear  that  amongst 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  poor  the  same  law  of  Nature 
prevails ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  universal.  As  far  as 
the  preceding  table  goes,  not  only  are  the  marriages 
more  prolific  the  longer  they  are  deferred,  but  the 
deaths  in  their  offspring  are,  proportionably,  less  nume- 
rous ;  causing,  therefore,  by  this  inverse  ratio  of  fecun- 
dity and  mortality,  the  later  marriages  to  be  far  more 
conducive  to  permanent  increase  than  the  former  ones. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  preceding  table,  the  marriages 
of  females,  most  especially  in  this  rank  of  society, 
become  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  and  when  they 
do  take  place  in  the  peerage,  they  are  principally  con- 
tracted with  widowers,  or  with  males  at  a  considerably 
advanced  period  in  life.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that 
I  could  have  extended  it  to  an  additional  section  of 
four  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  thirty-second,  and  have 
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shewn  that  the  later  divisions  were  still  more  prolific 
than  the  former  ones,  and  even  the  last  than  the  first; 
at  least,  as  it  respects  permanent  increase.  Indeed,  it 
is  singular  that  the  last-mentioned  year,  the  thirty- 
second,  is,  of  all  I  have  In  my  original  table,  the  most 
prolific.  But  thisj  I  repeat,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do : 
DO  man  contemplates  so  atrocious  a  proposition  as  that 
of  carrying  the  preventive  check  to  any  such  lengths ; 
ond  if  he  did,  the  folly  of  the  attempt  would  be  abunc)- 
Qntly  sufficient  to  counteract  it« 

(21)  But  it  is  evidently  impracticable  for  me  to  pre- 
^nt  the  facts  in  detail,  upon  which  the  last  proof  of  the 
priuciple  at  issue  is  founded,  aa  to  do  so  would  be,  in 
Qfiect,  to  publish  a  remodelled  record  of  the  peerage  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  some,  perhaps,  may  be  disposed 
tp  doubt  either  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  with  which 
I  have  presented  the  results,  which  I  have  deduced 
from  my  own  careful  examination  of  that  voluminous 
public  record,  I  shall  dwell  no  further  on  the  demon- 
stration, conclusive  as  it  is  to  myself,  but  proceed  to 
an  appeal,  of  a  nature  far  more  public  and  general, 
with  which  I  shall  close  the  inquiry;  though  by  so 
doing  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  forestall  a  part  of  the 
argument  which  has,  hereafter,  to  be  pursued  more 
into  particulars. 

(32)  I  need  not  premise  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
preventive  check,  in  the  same  country,  is,  generally 
•peaking,  sufiiciently  indicated  by  the  proportion  of 
the  marriages  to  the  population ;  and  that  where  these 
are  more  numerous,  they  are,  unquestionably,  more 
early  also.  The  following  table,  then,  which  is  only 
a  short  synopsis  of  others,  which  will  follow  in  their 
proper  place,  including,  as  it  does,  all  the  countries 
where  the  facts  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
question  are  known^  will  finally  settle  the  question. 
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Table  XLVIL 

Shewing  thb  Effect  of  the  **  Prbyentiye  Check**  on  the 
Fecundity  of  Marriages  in  England,  both  in  Towns  and 
THE  Country  at  larg^  ;  also  in  F^Ai^g^,  Prussia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
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(23)  Thus  is  it,  that  arithmetic  decides,^  touching 
"  the  prevei:itiYe  check,"  \yhich  has  been  put  forth  ^ 
the  redeeming  feature  of  a  system  that,  with  equal 
ignorance  and  presumption,  pronounces  on  the  redun- 
dancy of  human  beings^  and  teaches,  that  this  hateful 
expedient  is  the  sole  redress  of  the  wrongs  which 
Nature  otherwise  would  inevitably  inflict  upon  her 
offspring.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  folly,  th^ 
cruelty,  or  the  crime  of  acting  upon  such  a  notion 
would  be  the  most  conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  COBCPARATIVE  CORRECTNESS  OF  REOISTERS,  AND  OK 
THE  CONTINUATtoN  OF  THAT   INCREASE  IN  POPU- 
LATION WHICH  THEY  AT  PRESENT  INDICATE. 

(1)  Before  concluding  this  exposition  of  the  nu- 
merical errors  on  which  the  modem  theory  of  popu- 
lation is  mainly  founded,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the 
examination  of  those  rates  of  increase  which  have  been 
deduced  from  the  censuses  of  different  countries 
during  the  present  century,  since  the  commencement 
of  which  this  branch  of  national  statistics  has  been 
generally  attended  to.  Circumstances  have  existed, 
which  have  been  insufficiently  noticed,  affecting  the 
correctness  of  these  deductions ;  and  others  during  the 
same  period  have  also  occurred,  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  all  computations  which  extend  to  successive  periods 
in  any  country  the  rate  of  increase  that  seems  to  have 
taken  place  during  this  :  I  mean  circumstances  totally 
unconnected  with  that  law  of  population  about  to  be 
developed,  and  which  will  prove  that  such  calculations 
are  directly  contrary  to  the  immutably  established  laws 
of  Nature.  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  true,  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  others. 

(2)  To  advert  then  to  the  three  censuses  of  this 
country,  in  the  years  1801,  1811,  and  1821.  The 
first  was  unquestionably  deficient,  and  among  other 
reasons  for  this  in  particular,  because  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  tlie  people  regarded  the  measure  as,  in 
one  way  or  other,  preparatory  to  some  further  fiscal, 
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or  military  regulation.  Its  deficiency,  however,  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  supplied  by  Mr.  Rickman,  whose 
talents  and  industry,  displayed  in  arranging  and 
publishing  our  censuses,  considering  their  nature,  are 
beyond  all  praise.  The  succeeding  one  of  1811  would 
probably  be  less  incorrect ;  but  still,  the  former  sus- 
picions could  not  have  been  yet  entirely  allayed, 
the  country  remained  under  similar  circumstances, 
being  still  at  war,  and  subject  to  increasing  im- 
posts. The  third,  and  last,  was  doubtless  the  least 
deficient,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  these  enume- 
rations to  become  the  more  complete  the  oftener 
they  are  taken,  and  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
nation  had  completely  allayed  those  apprehensions, 
which,  however  groundless,  I  well  remember  to  have 
been  prevalent. 

(3)  Now,  if  the  preceding  statements  are  correct, 
and  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  first 
census,  and  also  in  the  second,  though  considerably 
reduced,  but  in  the  third,  if  the  numbers  may  be  con- 
sidered complete,  as  Mr.  Rickman  shews  was  in  all 
probability  the  case,  it  follows,  of  course,  as  an  arith- 
metical fact,  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
in  both  periods,  as  calculated  on  the  apparent  num- 
bers at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  each, 
has  been  overstated,  and  the  calculation  necessarily 
errs  in  excess,  by  the  difference  which  the  proper  rec- 
tification of  the  foregoing  censuses  would  create.  I 
conceive  this  fact  is  too  clear  to  need  exemplification ; 
I  will  therefore  proceed  to  substantiate  the  assumption 
on  which  it  is  founded,  by  something  more  convincing 
than  general  admissions,  however  reasonable;  con- 
fining the  proof  to  an  examination  of  the  two  last 
censuses,  and  to  the  female  divisions  of  each,  in  order 
to  obviate  any  objections  that  might  be  grounded  on 
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circumstances  which  have  doubtless  occasioned,  in  the 
interim,  great  fluctuation  in  the  male  part  of  the  po- 
pulatioUk 

(4)  The  total  number  of  females,  of  all  agesi 
returned  as  in  existence  in  the  census  of  181 1,  was 
4)063,064;  those  in  that  of  1821,  5,777,768;  ex* 
hibiting,  therefore,  an  increase  during  the  interval^  of 
16.42  per  centum.  The  last  I  hold  to  have  been 
sufficiently!  and  perhaps  almost  precisely  accurate; 
but  that  the  former  was  deficient^  and  consequently 
that  no  such  increase  occurred  during  the  interim,  and 
I  prove  it  thus : — the  survivors  of  the  whole  of  the 
p^ulation  of  1811  would  be^  in  1821^  ten  years  of 
agei  and  upwards*  In  the  last  census  the  sexes  are 
further  divided  into  ages,  and  of  the  age  of  ten  and 
upwards,  I  find  there  are  3,659,757  out  of  the 
5«02l,563)  being  the  whole  amount  so  discriminated. 
But  the  whole  number  of  females,  as  before  stated, 
was  5,777,758,  leaving  756,195  therefore  as  unclassed. 
Now,  admitting  that  this  deficiency  was  proportionate 
throughout  all  the  classes  of  the  census  (and  to  suppose 
otherwise^  would  still  further  aid  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  aim,  as  the  enumerations  were  less  likely  to 
be  defective  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant  population,) 
and  then  the  proportion  above  ten  years  of  age  of 
these  756,195  would  be  551,121,  which,  added  to  the 
3,659,757  actually  enumerated,  make  in  all  4,210,876 
out  of  the  6,777,758  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  and 
consequently  the  survivors  of  the  4,963,064  females 
of  all  ages  existing  in  1811. 

(5)  But  this  is  impossible.  Out  of  4,963,064,  a 
large  number  of  whom  must,  of  course,  have  been 
children,  and  a  due  proportion  of  the  rest  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  4,210,576  could  not  have  been  in  exist- 
ence ten  years  afterwards.     In  that  case  752,488  only 
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would  have  died  out  of  the  former  number  during  that 
whole  term^  or  less  than  75,249  per  annum.  Such  an 
idea  is  quite  preposterous ;  it  would  give  an  annual 
demise  of  far  less  than  one  in  threescore,  which  id 
even  much  less  than  the  most  flattering  computations 
of  our  actuaries,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  becoming  pre-* 
posterously  incorrect.  Let  these,  when  they  are  de* 
termining  what  they  denominate  the  general  6xpecta?* 
tion  of  life,  include  infant  mortality,  which^  whether 
they  reckon  it  or  not^  will  enter  most  materially  into 
the  computation,  and  they  will  find  that  their  late 
notions  are  totally  irreconcileable  with  matter  of  fact, 
as  established  by  the  universal  observation  and  ex-^ 
perience  of  Inankind  up  to  the  present  hour. 

(6)  To  the  scandal  of  those  whose  situation  has 
enabled  them  to  afford  it,  this  country  possesses  no 
series  of  authentic  facts  whereon  to  calculate,  accii-' 
rately,  the  expectation  of  life  and  the  law  of  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  general  population.  Mr.  Milne  has 
given  a  table,  in  which  those  fisicts,  relative  to  Sweden^ 
are  determined :  and  in  adverting  to  one  of  these,  I 
find  that  the  following  proportions  are  given  in  that 
country ;  where  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced  that  thd 
law  of  mortality  is  otherwise  than  highly  favourable 
to  human  beings,  or  that  its  being  apparently  other-* 
wise,  is  attributable  to  any  thing  else  than  a  more 
accurate  attention  to  the  registers,  especially  as  it  re* 
gards  deaths  Still  confining  ourselves  to  the  female 
division,  367^567  females,  of  all  ages,  diminish  ten 
years  afterwards  to  297,700,  or,  in  other  words,  lose 
by  mortality,  during  that  term,  69,867  of  their  num* 
ber.  Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  female  popula- 
tion of  England,  the  4,210,576  females  in  the  census 
of  1821  of  10  years  old  and  upwards,  must  have  sur- 
vived fi-om  5,198,753  in  existence  ten  years  before,  in 
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which  case  the  increase  would  have  been  11.14 
instead  of  16.42  per  annum.  But  were  we  to  admit 
that  the  mortality  in  Sweden  is,  on  stationary  num- 
bers, one  in  ten  more  than  in  England,  a  difference 
which  1  will  not  credit,  except  on  better  evidence 
than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  then  the  diminution  in  ten 
years  would  be  in  the  latter  country  as  367,567  to 
304,687  ;  consequently,  the  4,210,576  often  years  old 
and  upwards  would  have  resulted  from  an  entire  po«> 
pulation  (of  females)  of  5,079,536.  The  increase  then 
would  have  amounted  to  nearly  13.75.  But  from  an 
entire  population  of  4,963,064  persons,  comprising  all 
ages,  consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  infants, 
and  the  usual  one  of  aged  persons,  that  4,210,576 
should  survive  ten  years  afterwards,  is  a  position  which 
I  think  no  individual,  in  the  least  degree  accustomed 
to  calculations  relative  to  the  law  of  mortality,  will  be 
found  to  maintain.  1  infer,  therefore,  that  the  census 
of  1811  is  deficient,  and  that  when  compared  with  that 
of  1821,  the  increase  the  latter  exhibits  errs  consider- 
ably in  excess. 

(7)  Under  the  thorough  persuasion,  therefore,  that 
.the  census  of  1811  was,  as  compared  with  the  last, 
deficient  in  its  amounts,  1  have  in  some  of  the  cal- 
culations, which  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  book, 
taken  the  mean  population  of  the  term  between  1811 
and  1821,  at  the  half  of  the  sum  of  both  periods; 
though  in  a  number  increasing  in  a  regular  ratio,  that 
method  would  somewhat  exceed  the  just  amount: 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  however,  it  is 
conceived  it  more  nearly  expresses  it  than  would  the 
results  if  calculated  by  the  more  exact  computation. 

(8)  But  to  return.  To  the  diminution  in  the  ap- 
parent rate  of  increase  which  must  occur  from  the 
increased  accuracy  of  succeeding  registers,  must  be 
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added  otner  causes,  independently  of  that  about  to  h6 
developed,  which  prevent  us  from  believing  that  itd 
present  rate  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe^ 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  These  I  shall  class 
under  one  general  head,  namely,  the  effect  of  th^ 
improvement  in  the  duration  of  human  life  on  the 
present  increase  of  population. 

(9)  In  briefly  discussing  this  point,  I  shall  not 
allude  particularly  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  directing 
our  attention,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  principal 
increase  in  the  population  of  Europe  has  taken  place  i 
though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  that  circumstance 
ought  not  to  enter  into  the  computation.  In  calcu- 
lating a  rate  of  increase,  by  comparing  the  populatiori 
at  two  periods,  under  such  different  circumstances^ 
in  the  first  of  which  it  was  very  partially,  if  at  all 
affected  by  that  great  discovery,  and  in  the  last,  80 
greatly  influenced  by  it,  we  are  comparing  things  essen- 
tially different.  But  I  shall  not,  I  repeat,  allude  parti 
cularly  to  this  circumstance,  but  confine  myself  to  the 
general  improvement  in  the  term  of  human  existence, 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  has  undoubtedly  occurred 
during  the  same  term,  and  has,  as  certainly,  occasioned 
a  considerable  part  of  that  increase  which  has  lately 
become  universally  noticed. 

(10)  It  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that  so  much 
of  the  rate  of  increase  which  results  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  term  of  human  life,  and  which  has  taken 
place  contemporaneously  with  it,  will  not  be  continued, 
when  the  expectation  of  life,  though  remaining  thus 
improved,  and  the  law  of  mortality  again  become  sta- 
tionary, which  they  must  do,  unless  we  are  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  some  of  the  French  philosophers, 
who  held  the  improvement  in  the  term  of  human 
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existence  to  be  indefinitely  progressive,  and  who  even 
anticipated  the  period  when  man  would,  perhaps, 
become,  literally  speaking,  immortal. 

(11)     I  had  constructed  a  set  of  tables,  shewing  the 
effect  of  the  improvement  of  life  on  the  ratios   of 
human  increase,  with  a  view  to  prove  and  exemplify 
the  present  argument,  but  I   omit  them,  as  wholly 
unnecessary ;  as  it  has  since  struck  me  that  a  simple 
illustration  will  shew  this  fact  more  clearly  than  a 
series  of  calculations.     Let  us,  in  order  to  divest  the 
instance  as  much  as  possible  of  extraneous  consider- 
ations, take  a  community  stationary  in  numbers,  in 
which  there  are  annually  one  thousand  births,  and  as 
many  deaths,  the  expectation  of  life  being  thirty  years; 
the  entire  number  would  then  be  30,000,  and  it  would 
pontinue  stationary  so  long  as  the  law  of  population, 
including  that  of  mortality,  remained  the  same.     But 
supposing  the  expectation  of  life  to  be  gradually  im- 
proved, till  at  length  every  birth  should  survive  to 
forty  years,  it  is  evident,  that,  all  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same,  as  the  population  became  com- 
posed of  these  improved  lives,  a  regular  increase  from 
the  same  number  of  births  would  take  place,  and  that 
it  would  continue  till,  all  surviving  to  the  age  of  forty, 
the  population  would  rise  to  40,000;  being  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  33  per  cent,  during  the  term  in  which 
the  improvement  was  taking  place.     But  after  that 
time,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  though  the  same  favour- 
able rate  of  mortality  should  continue,  the  increase 
would  entirely  pause,  and  the  community  would  again 
become  permanently  stationary  in  numbers.    Precisely 
the  same  consequence  has  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
life  on  an  increasing,  as  on  a  stationary  population, 
though  its  effect  cannot  be   quite  so  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  nor  its  exact  share  in  the  general  increase  be 
accurately  calculated.     Now  this  extension  in  EngUmd 
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during  the  last  fifty  years,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  equal  to  one-third  of  the  duration  of  life. 

(12)  It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain,  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  increase,  which  has  occurred 
during  the  time  this  improvement  in  the  term  of 
human  life  has  been  taking  place,  in  this  and  other 
Countries,  is  attributable  to  that  cause;  and  that 
whenever  that  term  shall  again  become  stationary,  so 
much  of  it  as  is  so  occasioned,  will  cease.  What  the 
future  advance  in  the  numbers  of  human  beings  may 
be,  we  shidl  not  venture  to  calculate,  but,  other  cir-« 
ciunstances  remaining  the  same,  that  it  cannot  be 
nearly  so  rapid,  is  abundantly  clear;  the  effects  of  the 
improvement  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  will  however 
probably  continue  to  appear  in  another  census  or  two, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  further  explained. 

(13)  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  future  ratio  of 
increase  in  this  or  any  other  country,  we  must  first 
make  due  allowance  for  the  supposed  (and  in  the 
instance  of  ours,  certain)  deficiencies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  earlier  censuses.  We  must  also 
include  in  the  computation  the  transitory  effect,  on 
that  ratio,  of  an  improvement  in  the  expectation  of 
life,  and  then  we  shall  arrive  at  just  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  and  they  will  be  found  very  different  to  those 
that  are  usually  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  novel 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  population. 

(14)  Similar  deductions  to  the  foregoing  might  be 
drawn  also,  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  births 
on  the  average  of,  for  instance,  five  years  preceding 
the  three  several  censuses ;  when,  notwithstanding  the 
known  fact  of  the  greater  correctness  of  the  registers 
of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former,  part  of  the 
period,  the  increase  of  the  births  is  far  from  justifying 
the  assumption  of  a  permanent  advance  in  the  popula- 
tion equal  to  that  apparently  exhibited  by  the  censuses. 
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(15)  Perhaps  no  facts  can  be  clearer,  certainly 
none  more  cheering,  than  those  now  presented,  namely » 
that  under  proper  treatment  the  numbers,  health,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  advance  by  simultaneous 
steps.  In  this  progression  of  population,  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues  are  conspicuous,  public  prosperity 
is  promoted;  and  the  triumphs  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  arts  are  extended  in  every  direction ;  while  a  longer 
term  is  allotted  to  this  scene  of  enjoyment,  by  the 
happy  circumstance  to  which  we  have  been  especially 
alluding,  the  increasing  longevity  of  the  human  race. 
In  what  sort  of  attitude,  then,  does  the  system  place 
itself,  which  deplores  this  increase  as  the  greatest  of 
public  evils,  and  recommends  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence, as  well  as  the  measure  of  its  enjoyment,  to  be 
limited  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  wretched  and 
degrading  dogmas?  professing  to  demonstrate  its  prin- 
ciple by  a  series  of  calculations,  which  are  as  erro- 
neous in  themselves  as  they  are  injurious  to  human 
beings,  and  insulting  to  the  great  and  universal  Pa- 
rent. One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  of  that 
augmentation  of  mankind,  which  its  advocates  pro- 
nounce to  be  excessive  and  pernicious,  is,  as  we  have 
shewn,  the  improvement  in  the  duration  of  life,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  in  almost  all  their  computa- 
tions, wholly  overlooked.  The  effect  is  inseparably 
connected  with  causes  which  it  seems  strange  indeed 
to  deplore.  If  it  have  pleased  Divine  Providence,  in 
token  of  his  complacency,  to  cause  the  shadow  of  mor- 
tality on  the  dial  of  life  to  go  back  some  fifteen  degrees, 
instead  of  murmuring  at  so  gracious  an  interposition, 
let  us  elevate  our  hearts  with  that  gratitude,  which,  to 
be  acceptable  in  His  sight,  must  be  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  kindness  and  good  will  to  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures. 
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TABLES. 


(1)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  population  of 
England,  Wales,  and  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively ;  each  calculated  on  a  radix  of  20,000,  and  divided 
into  sexes  and  ages,  according  to  the  last  censuses. 
The  proportions  thus  obtained  are  again  distributed 
into  annual  numbers,  and  with  as  great  a  regularity 
in  the  decrements  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
amount  actually  found  in  every  separate  division  of  the 
censuses,  which  is  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout.  It 
is  plain  that  this  method  does  not  admit  of  any  partial 
distribution,  or  interpolation  of  the  numbers  thus 
consecutively  given,  so  as  to  answer  any  particular 
purpose ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  though  absolute 
accuracy  is  wholly  unattainable  by  any  process  what- 
ever, yet  that  the  method  pursued  is  liable  to  no 
error  that  can  materially  affect  any  calculations  or 
illustrations  which  are  founded  upon  tables  thus 
constructed. 

(2)  In  nearly  all  former  tables  of  this  description, 
including  those  of  Mr.  Rickman,  to  whose  labours  the 
country  stands  deeply  indebted,  a  radix  of  10,000  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation  for  each  sex 
separately.  But  as  the  numbers  of  each  are  in  no 
country  equal,  it  is  evident  that  a  comparison  of  their 
proportion  at  any  particular  age,  founded  on  a  calcu- 
lation assuming  that  equality,  must  be  erroneous.  I 
was  led  to  this  deviation  from  the  previous  mode,  by 
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observing  that  in  the  table  given  in  the  fifteenth  page 
of  the  preliminary  observations  to  the  last  population 
abstracts,  the  proportion  of  males  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty,  and  again,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  corresponding 
ages ;  whereas,  on  turning  to  the  general  abstract  of 
the  actual  enumeration  which  occurs  in  the  429th  page 
of  the  same  volume,  I  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  in  all  the  divisions,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen 
ai^d  upwards,  the  females  are  invariably  more  numer- 
ous than  the  other  sex. 

(3)  When  therefore  the  usual  method  of  calcula- 
tion has  been  resorted  to,  no  just  comparison  can  be 
instituted  between  the  proportionate  number  of  the 
sexes  at  any  given  age,  or,  indeed,  between  their  totals 
at  all  ages.  And  if  the  same  comparison  has  to  be 
extended  to  different  countries,  it  will  lead  to  still 
more  erroneous  conclusions;  as  for  example,  there 
are  more  females  than  males  in  the  censuses  of  both 
England  and  Wales,  whereas,  in  those  of  America,  the 
reverse  is  the  fact, 

(4)  With  these  observations  the  following  tables 
are  inserted;  their  impartiality  is  certain,  from  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  constructed  otherwise  ;  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  will  appear  in  different 
parts  of  this  treatise. 
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Table  XLVIII. 

In  which  thb  Population  op  England,  as  oivkn  in  thb  Csnsus  of 
1S31,  is  calculatbd  on  a  Radix  of  20,000,  sxhibitino  thi 

PROPORTION  OF  both  SbXES,  AND  OF  THB  DIFFBRBNT  AqBS  IN  THAT 
NUMBBR. 


ENGLAND,  Population  in  1821,  11,261,437.                  1 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Proportion  to  SO.OOO.          1 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUL 

Under  5 

739,762 

725,202 

1,464,964 

1505 

1495 

29S0 

6   to  10 

645,735 

636,604 

1,282,339 

1314 

1295 

2609 

10   to  15 

562,209 

530,226 

1,092,435 

1144 

1079 

2223 

1&   to  20 

475,052 

499,638 

974,690 

967 

1017 

19S4 

20   to  30 

706,757 

845,469 

1,552,226 

1438 

1720 

3158 

SO  to  40 

555,713 

607,867 

1,163,580 

1130 

1236 

2366 

40   to  50 

452,514 

468,336 

920,850 

921 

953 

1874 

50  to  60 

320,092 

328,077 

648,169 

651 

668 

1319 

60   to  70 

215,263 

230,009 

445,272 

438 

468 

906 

70   to  80 

106,697 

114,572 

221.269 

217 

233 

450 

80   to  90 

27,052 

32,564 

59,616 

55 

66 

121 

90  to  100 

2,052 

2,999 

5,051 

4 

6 

10 

4,808,898 1 

3,021,563 

^,830,461 

9784 

10,216 

20,000 

Age*. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Ajes. 

5 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

0 

315 

309 

624 

279 

274 

553 

1 

308 

302 

610 

6 

271 

268 

539 

2 

301 

295 

596 

7 

262 

260 

522 

8 

294 

288 

582 

8 

254 

252 

506 

4 

287 

281 

558 

9 

248 

241 

489 

150! 

> 

1475 

2980 

13 

14 

1295 

2609 

9!» 
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Aft*. 

Mal«. 

Females. 

Total. 

Age*. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

10 

242 

229 

471 

35 

112 

119 

231 

11 

235 

217 

452 

36 

110 

116 

226 

12 

229 

213 

442 

37 

108 

113 

221 

13 

222 

211 

433 

38 

106 

111 

217 

14 
15 

215 
1144 

209 

424 

39 

40 

104 

109 

213 

1079 

2223 

1130 

1236 

2366 

207 

207 

414 

102 

107 

209 

16 

200 

206 

406 

41 

100 

105 

205 

17 

193 

204 

397 

42 

98 

103 

201 

18 

187 

202 

389 

43 

96 

101 

196 

19 

180 

198 

378 

44 
45 

94 
91 

97 
94 

191 
185 

967 

1017 

1984 

46 

89 

91 

180 

20 

173 

194 

367 

47 

86 

88 

174 

21 

166 

189 

355 

48 

84 

85 

169 

22 

158 

184 

342 

49 

81 

82 

163 

23 
24 
25 

150 
143 
137 

179 
174 
170 

3*29 
317 
307 

921 

953 

18>4 

26 

132 

165 

297 

50 

78 

78 

156 

27 

129 

160 

289 

51 

74 

75 

149 

28 

126 

155 

281 

52 

71 

73 

144 

29 

124 

150 

274 

53 
54 

68 
65 

70 
67 

138 
132 

1438 

1720 

3158 

30 

55 
56 

63 
61 

65 
63 

128 
124 

122 

145 

267 

31 

120 

139 

259 

57 

59 

61 

120 

32 

118 

133 

251 

58 

57 

59 

116 

33 

116 
114 

128 
123 

244 
237 

59 

55 

57 

112 

34 

651 

668 

1319 

•1 
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AfM. 

Malet. 

Femalef. 

TotiJ. 

Ages. 

Malei. 

Females. 

Total' 

60 

58 

55 

108 

80 

10 

12 

22 

61 

51 

53 

104 

81 

9 

10 

19 

62 

49 

52 

101 

82 

8 

9 

17 

68 

47 

50 

97 

83 

7 

8 

15 

64 

45. 

48 

93 

84 

6 

7 

18 

65 

43 

46 

89 

85 

5 

6 

11 

66 

41 

44 

85 

86 

4 

5 

9 

67 

39 

42 

81 

87 

3 

4 

7 

68 

36 

40 

76 

88 

2 

8 

5 

69 
70 

34 

38 

72 

89 
90 

1 

2 

8 

438 

468 

906 

55 

66 

121 

81 

35 

66 

1 

2 

71 

29 

32 

61 

91 

• 

1 

72 

27 

29 

56 

92 

1 

1 

78 

25 

26 

51 

93 

• 

1 

74 

23 

24 

47 

94 

• 

1 

75 

21 

22 

43 

95 

1 

1 

76 

19 

20 

39 

96 

• 

1 

77 

16 

17 

33 

97 

1 

1 

78 

14 

15 

29 

98 

• 

I 

79 

12 

13 

25 

99 

• 

• 

• 

217 

233 

450 

4 

6 

10 

Note. — "  The  total  number  of  persons 
^  in  England  was  11,261,437,  and  the 
^*  number  of  persons  whose  ages  were 
**  retuTTied,  was  9,830,461,  whence  it 
r  appears  that  the  ages  of  one-eighth 
f  part  of  the  persons  therein  enumerated 
f  have  not  been  obtained  in  compliance 
P  witli  a  question  to  that  effect" — Preli- 
minary Observations  to  the  Population 
Abstrwrt  of  1821,  p.  14.  **  The  result 
*'  sought,  it  was  obvious,  would  be  attain- 
<'  ed  with  asuffident  degree  of  ceftainty, 
^  without  enforcing  the  uquiry  uprn  the 


"entire  population.* '-^Ibid.  It  is  » 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  propwM 
of  the  sexes,  and  of  their  ages,  rei^)ecti.. 
ly  obtained  on  the  9,830,461,  must  be,f 
lul  practical  purposed,  as  satisfactory  > 
thouf^h  the  same  facts  regardins 
remamder  had  been  also  ascertainv« 
and  the  present  inquiry  being  confin< 
almost  entirely  to  comparative  residl 
cannot  be  in  the  least  affected  by  tl 
omission.  The  same  observations  a: 
equally  apdicable  to  the  eniuitig  tab 
reganuDg  Wales. 
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Table  XLIX. 


}n  which  thb  Population  of  Walks,  as  oitbn  in  tbb  Ctirtuf 

OF   1S21,   IS   CALCULATED   ON  A  RaDIX   OF  20,000,  BXHIBITINQ   TH^ 

Proportion  of  both  Ssxss   and   of  the  different  Ages  i?f 

THAT   NUMBER. 


WALES.— Population  in  1821,  717,438.                     1 

Ages. 

M»1m. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Proporti 

ton  to  every  iO.OOO.      1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5 

51,817 

49,487 

101,304 

1480 

1413 

2893 

5  to  10 

48,123 

45,853 

93,976 

1375 

1310 

2685 

10  to  15 

41,404 

39,140 

80,544 

1182 

1118 

2300 

15  to  20 

34,534 

35,931 

70,465 

987 

1026 

2013 

80  to  80 

49,023 

55,869 

104,892 

1400 

1596 

2996 

SO  to  40 

37,949 

41,640 

79,589 

1084 

1189 

2273 

40  to  50 

29,815 

32,641 

62,456 

852 

932 

1784 

50  to  60 

22,112 

24,083 

46,195 

632 

688 

1820 

60  to  70 

16,246 

19,175 

35,421 

464 

548 

1012 

70  to  80 

8,335 

10,076 

18,411 

238 

288 

526 

80  to  90 

2,535 

3,751 

6,286 

72 

107 

179 

90  to  100 

261 

410 

671 

7 

12 

19 

342,154 

358,056 

700,210 

9773 

10227 

20000 

Ag« 

Maltf. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Afei. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totat 

0 

805 

293 

598 

5 

285 

271 

556 

i 

800 

287 

587 

6 

281 

269 

550 

2 

295 

282 

577 

7 

276 

267 

543 

3 

292 

277 

569 

8 

270 

257 

527 

4 

288 

274 
1413 

562 

9 

263 

246 

509 

148 

0 

2893 

1 

375 

5 
< 

1310 

2685 

•] 


TABUS. 


AfM. 

Males. 

Femalas. 

Total. 

Aget. 

Malet. 

Females. 

Total. 

10 

254 

236 

490 

35 

107 

115 

222 

u 

245 

227 

472 

36 

105 

112 

217 

12 

236 

222 

458 

37 

103 

110 

213 

IS 

227 

218 

445 

38 

101 

108 

209 

220 

215 

435 

39 

40 

98 

106 

204 

1182 

1118 

2300 

1084 

1189 

2273 

213 

1 

212 

425 

95 

104 

199 

16 

205 

209 

414 

41 

9i 

102 

1#5 

17 

197 

206 

403 

42 

91 

100 

191 

IS 

190 

203 

393 

43 

89 

98 

187 

19 

182 

196 

378 

44 
45 
46 

86 
84 

95 
92 

181 
176 
171 

987 

1026 

2013 

82 

89 

SO 

173 

188 

361 

47 

80 

86 

166 

81 

164 

ISO 

344 

48 

77 

84 

161 

S2 

155 

172 

327 

49 

75 

82 

157 

SS 
24 

146 

138 

1  tf^/^ 

164 
156 

310 
294 

852 

932 

1784 

25 

132 

153 

285 

26 

126 

150 

276 

50 

72 

79 

151 

27 

124 

147 

267 

51 

69 

76 

145 

28 

122 

145 

267 

52 

67 

74 

141 

29 

120 

141 

261 

53 

66 

72 
69 

138 

1  n<% 

54 

64 

133 

80 

1400 

1596 

2996 

55 
56 

62 
60 

67 
65 

129 
125 

118 

137 

255 

81 

116 

132 

248 

57 

59 

63 

122 

32 

114 

126 

240 

58 

57 

62 

119 

S3 
34 

112 
109 

122 
119 

234 
228 

59 

56 

61 

117 

632 

688 

1320  1 
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Ages. 

Mala. 

Femmlet. 

TotftL 

Afn. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

60 

55 

60 

115 

80 

13 

16 

29 

61 

53 

59 

112 

81 

12 

15 

27 

62 

52 

58 

110 

82 

11 

14 

• 

25 

63 

50 

57 

107 

83 

9 

IS 

22 

64 

48 

56 

104 

84 

7 

12 

19 

65 

46 

55 

101 

85 

6 

11 

17 

66 

43 

54 

97 

86 

5 

9 

14 

67 

41 

52 

93 

87 

4 

7 

11 

6S 

39 

50 

89 

88 

3 

6 

9 

70 

37 

47 

84 

89 
90 

2 

4 

6 

464 

548 

1012 

72 

107 

179 

35 

44 

79 

1 

3 

4 

71 

32 

40 

72 

91 

1 

2 

3 

72 

29 

36 

65 

92 

1 

2 

3 

73 

27 

33 

60 

93 

1 

1 

2 

74 

25 

29 

54 

94 

1 

1 

2 

75 

22 

26 

48 

95 

• 

1 

76 

20 

23 

43 

96 

1 

• 

77 

18 

21 

39 

97 

• 

1 

78 

16 

19 

35 

98 

1 

• 

79 

14 

17 

31 

99 

• 

1 

238 

1     288 

526 

7 

12 

19 

Nvie. — "  The  total  numlier  of   per-  "  hwve  not  been  obtained.*'— Populatum 

u  wna  in  Wales  waa  717,438,  and  the  Abetracti  for  1821,  p.  487.      The  to. 

"  number  of  persons  whose  a^es  were  marks  made  at  the  termination  of  the 

**  returned  was  700,210 ;  whence,  it  ap-  preceding  table  ore  ei|ualljr  applicable  to 

"  pears,  that  the  ages  of  one  in  forty-one  the  calculation  given  m  this. 
"  of    the   persons  therein  enumerated 
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lie  WHICH  THB   Population   of   othbr   paats   of  the   United* 

;    KllfODOM.    AS     QIVBN    IN    THB    CeNSUS    OF     1821,   IS   CALCULATBD 

.  ON  A  Radix  of  20,000 :  bxhibitino  the  Proportions  of  both 

SbXBS,   and   OF  THE   DIFFBRBNT   AOBS   IN  THAT    NUMBER. 


InlMd.* 


Cwimnghf 


Under  5 
5^  to  10 
j  1(»  to  15 


I 


15  to  20 

I  20  to  ao 

30  to  40 
40  to  50 


ToUL 


Total. 


3064 
2711 
2437 
2439 
3520 
2298 
1544 


50  to  60     1202 


60  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  to  90 
90  to  100 


LANCASHIRB. 


Hwidivdor  Salftvd. 


Ifalciw 


546 

191 

41 

7 


3228 

2838 
2437 
2500 
3422 
2299 
1441 
1187 
457 

m 

154 
30 

7 


FamaJct. 


20000 


20000 


1684 

1382 

1270 

1057 

1508 

1133 

846 

536 

309 

127 

33 

2 


ToUl. 


9887 


1651 

1346 

1225 

1105 

1754 

1217 

838 

508 

304 


HanditdKavthaftlM 


MalMu 


3335    1480 


2728 
2495 


2162 


1432 


1164 


1009 


Ftmakt. 


Total. 


3262B  1430 


2350 

1684 

1044 

613 


137     264 


26 


10113 


59 


1154 
836 
624 
505 


20000 


1479 

1258 

1041 

943 

1530 

1204 

893 

704 

570 


256  295 


70 


9965 


103 


15 


10035 


2959 

2690 

2205 

1952 

2950 

2358 

1729 

1328 

1075 

551 

173 

20 


20000 


*  Ja  the  Iiish  Censui  the  Sens  are  not  disrriminatpd. 
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Table  LI. 

Ill  WHICH  THS  POPVLATIOlf  OF  THK  UnITID  StATIS,  Af  OIYBN  Ilf  TRH 
CsifSUS  OF  IS2U  19  CA1.CULATBO  0!f  A  RaOIZ  OF  80,000,  BXRIBITINO 
TBI  PBOPOmTIOlft  SXIfTINQ  OF  BOTH  SbXBS,  AND  OF  BTBBT  A0B9  III 
TBATlfUMBBIU 


:  UNITED  STATES.    \¥hite  Population  in  1821,  7,861,710.     1 

Afii. 

Makt. 

Foukt. 

Total. 

PiofortioB  to  trn-f  flO,OQO.     1 

Malts. 

F«Mkt 

.      Total. 

Under  10 

1,345,220  ] 

1,280,559 

2,625,770 

3422 

3257 

6679 

10  to  16 
16  to  18 
18  to  26 

612,535 

605,348 

2,217,883 

1558 

1&89 

•  • 

1988 

3097 

•  • 
3963 

182,205 

463 

781,371 

l;557,521 

776,150 

1975 

26  to  45 

776,083 

736,600 

1,502,683 

1951 

1874 

3825 

"-*•'-*• 

495,065 

462,788 

957,( 

)53 

no 

1259 

1177 

2436 

Total. 

3,995,053 : 

),866,657 

7,861,' 

10,165 

9835 

20,000 

A|-. 

MOet. 

FrauilM. 

TolaL 

AfM. 

MalM. 

FoaaWt. 

TotaL 

0 

895 

373 

768 

10 

282 

275 

557 

1 

382 

361 

743 

11 

272 

267 

539 

2 

870 

350 

720 

12 

262 

259 

521 

3 

358 

339 

697 

13 

254 

252 

506 

4 

347 

329 

676 

14 

247 

246 

493 

5 

336 

319 

655 

15 

241 

240 

481 

6 
7 
8 
9 

825 
314 
303 
292 

310 
301 
292 
283 

635 
615 
595 
575 

16 
17 

1558 

1539 

3097 

235 

228 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

3422 

«%/>!'  fW 

^^^^j^ 

3257       007  y 

463 

9tifSuU0Kd*] 
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AfM. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ages. 

Malet. 

Females. 

Total. 

16 

235 

234 

469 

45 

75 

69 

144 

17 

228 

228 

456 

46 

73 

67 

140 

18 

220 

221 

441 

47 

71 

65 

136 

19 

212 

214 

426 

48 

69 

63 

132 

20 

204 

206 

410 

49 

67 

62- 

129 

21 

195 

197 

392 

50 

65 

61 

126 

22 

186 

187 

373 

51 

63 

60 

123 

23 

176 

177 

353 

52 

61 

59 

120 

24 

165 

167 

332 

53 

59 

58 

117 

25 
26 

154 

157 

311 

54 
55 
56 

57 
54 
51 

56 
54 
51 

113 
108 
102 

1975 

1988 

3963 

145 

147 

292 

27 

137 

138 

275 

57 

48 

48 

96 

28 

130 

130 

260 

58 

45 

45 

90 

29 

123 

122 

245 

59 

42 

42 

84 

30 

118 

115 

233 

60 

39 

38 

77 

31 

114 

109 

223 

61 

36 

34 

70 

32 

110 

105 

215 

62 

33 

30 

63 

33 

106 

101 

207 

63 

30 

26 

56 

84 

102 

97 

199 

64 

27 

23 

50 

35 

98 

93 

191 

65 

24 

20 

44 

36 

95 

90 

185 

66 

21 

17 

38 

37 

92 

87 

179 

67 

18 

15 

33 

38 

89 

84 

173 

68 

15 

13 

28 

39 

87 

81 

168 

69 

13 

11 

24 

40 

85 

79 

164 

70 

11 

10 

21 

41 

83 

77 

160 

71 

10 

9 

19 

42 

81 

75 

156 

72 

9 

8 

17 

43 

79 

73 

152 

73 

8 

7 

15 

44 

77 

71 

148 

74 
75 

7 
7 

7 
6 

14 
13 

1951 

1874 

3625 
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Table  LI. 

Ill  WHICH  THB  Population  of  thb  Unitbd  Statbs,  as  oivsn  in  ram 

CSNSUS  OF  1821,  IS  CALCULATBD  ON  A  RaDIX  OF  20,000,  BXHIBITINO 

THB  Proportions  bxisting  of  both  Sbxbs,  and  of  bybry  Aoa,  in 

THAT  NUMBBE. 


UNITED  STATES.     White  Population  in  1821,  7,861,710. 

Aget. 

Total. 

Proportion  to  eytrj  80,000.     1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Foaales 

Total. 

Under  10 

1,345,220] 

1,280,559 

2,625,770 

3422 

3257 

6679 

10  to  16 
16  to  18 
18  to  26 

612,535 

605,348 

2,217,883 

1558 

1539 

•  • 
1988 

8097 

•  • 
3963 

182,205 

463 

781,371 

l;557,521 

776,150 

1975 

26  to  45 

776,083 

736,600 

1,502,683 

1951 

1874 

3825 

45*-d.rw»4.. 

495,065 

462,788 

957,858 

1259 

1177 

2436 

ToUl. 

3,995,053  i 

J,866,657 

7,861,710 

10,165 

9835 

20,000 

Ac«. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Afes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

0 

395 

373 

768 

10 

282 

275 

557 

1 

382 

361 

743 

11 

272 

267 

589 

2 

370 

350 

720 

12 

262 

259 

521 

3 

358 

339 

697 

13 

254 

252 

506 

4 

347 

329 

676 

14 

247 

246 

493 

5 

336 

319 

655 

15 

241 

240 

481 

6 

7 
8 
9 

325 

314 
303 
292 

310 
801 
292 
283 

635 
615 
595 
575 

16 
17 

1558 

1539 

3097 

235 
228 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3422 

3257 

6679 

463 

Soppihnni&i*] 
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Ag«fl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ages. 

Malet. 

Females. 

ToUL 

16 

235 

234 

469 

45 

75 

69 

144 

17 

228 

228 

456 

46 

73 

67 

140 

18 

220 

221 

441 

47 

71 

65 

136 

19 

212 

214 

426 

48 

69 

63 

132 

20 

204 

206 

410 

49 

67 

62- 

129 

21 

195 

197 

392 

50 

65 

61 

126 

22 

186 

187 

373 

51 

63 

60 

128 

23 

176 

177 

353 

52 

61 

59 

120 

24 

165 

167 

332 

53 

59 

58 

117 

25 
26 

154 

157 

311 

54 
55 
56 

57 
54 
51 

56 
54 
51 

118 
108 
102 

1975 

1988 

3963 

145 

147 

292 

27 

137 

138 

275 

57 

48 

48 

96 

28 

130 

130 

260 

58 

45 

45 

90 

29 

123 

122 

245 

59 

42 

42 

84 

30 

118 

115 

233 

60 

39 

38 

77 

31 

114 

109 

223 

61 

36 

34 

70 

32 

110 

105 

215 

62 

33 

30 

63 

33 

106 

101 

207 

63 

30 

26 

56 

84 

102 

97 

199 

64 

27 

23 

50 

35 

98 

93 

191 

65 

24 

20 

44 

36 

95 

90 

185 

66 

21 

17 

38 

37 

92 

87 

179 

67 

18 

15 

33 

38 

89 

84 

173 

68 

15 

13 

28 

39 

87 

81 

168 

69 

13 

11 

24 

40 

85 

79 

164 

70 

11 

10 

21 

41 

83 

77 

160 

71 

10 

9 

19 

42 

81 

75 

156 

72 

9 

8 

17 

43 

79 

73 

152 

73 

8 

7 

15 

44 

77 

71 

148 

74 
75 

7 
7 

7 
6 

14 
13 

1951 

1874 

3625 
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AfM. 

MalM. 

FcmalM. 

ToUl. 

Afn* 

Males. 

Feinalef. 

ToUil. 

76 

6 

6 

12 

89 

2 

77 

6 

5 

11 

90 

•  t 

78 

5 

5 

10 

91 

t  • 

79 

5 

4 

9 

92 

•  • 

80 

4 

4 

8 

93 

•  • 

81 

4 

3 

7 

94 

•  • 

82 

3 

3 

6 

95 

•  • 

63 

3 

2 

5 

96 

•  • 

84 

2 

2 

4 

97 

•  • 

85 

2 

1 

3 

98 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

86 

87 

2 

1 
1 

3 

99 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

88 

1 

1 

i 

1259 

1177 

2436 

Table  LII. 

lit  WHICB  THS  rUME  COLOURSD  POPULATION  OF  THB  UnITBD  StATBS 
11  CALCULATBD  ON  A  RaDIX  OF  20,000,  ACCORDING  TO  THB  CeNSUS 
OF  1821. 


Total,  233,530. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Proportion  to  90.000.          | 

Aft*. 

MalM. 

JJaln. 

Femaln. 

TouL 

Under  14 

47,659 

45,898 

93,557 

4082 

3931 

8013 

14  to  26 

24,048 

28,800 

52,848 

2060 

2466 

4526 

26  to  45 

23,450 

27,181 

50,631 

1 

2008 

2328 

4336 

Abm4nr^^ 

17,613 

18,881 

36,494 

1508 

1617 

3125 

112,770 

120,760 

233,530 

9658 

10,342 

•20,000 

BOOK    IV. 


OP  THE  LAW  OP  POPULATION:  ITS  PRINCIPLE 

STATED  AND  PROVED. 


Vol.  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


(1)  Having,  in  the  preceding  Books  of  this  Treatise, 
considered  at  large  the  theory  which  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  supposed  tendency  in  the  human 
race,  and  indeed  throughout  all  animated  life,  to  a 
constant  and  excessive  increase  beyond  their  means 
of  sustentation,  which  has  to  be  repressed  by  cruel 
inflictions  or  unnatural  restraints ;  and  having  shewn 
that  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  only  irreconcileable  with 
every  received  notion  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  whole  course  of  human  expe- 
rience, but  is  totally  refuted  even  by  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  its  support;  it  now  remains  that  the  true 
law  of  population,  a  law  of  a  directly  contrary  kind, 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  its  effects,  and  which  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  this  work  to  establish,  should  be 
unfolded,  and  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests  submitted 
to  particular  and  direct  consideration.  And  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  being  a  principle  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  various  suppositions  which  have  been 
hitherto  advanced  on  the  subject,  and  substantiated,  it 
is  hoped,  in  a  dissimilar  manner,  it  will,  undoubtedly, 
have  to  encounter  that  distrust  and  opposition  with 
which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  all  original  pro- 
positions are  invariably  received. 

(2)  But,  however  confident  I  may  be  as  to  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  part  of  the  argument,  and  I 
feel  abundantly  so,  I  will  nevertheless,  on  its  very 

X2 
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threshold,  pause  to  make  this  protestation.  If,  in  my 
attempt  to  deduce,  from  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
facts,  the  uniform  law  of  Nature  about  to  be  developed, 
namely,  that  of  a  regulation  of  the  existing  numbers 
of  mankind,  in  reference  to  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  operating  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  it  should 
be  supposed  by  some,  that  I  have,  partly  or  wholly, 
erred  in  stating  the  proposition,  or  failed  in  fully  de- 
monstrating it,  let  not  such  conclude  thence  that  the 
contrary  theory  is  re-established ;  let  them  still  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  has  been 
pursued  through  the  preceding  part  of  this  work 
remains  untouched.  If  my  numerical  proofs  should 
not  be  deemed  conclusive,  that  circumstance  will  not 
confer  either  truth  or  possibility  on  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  contrary  theory  professes  to  be  erected, 
and  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  void  of  both  ; 
still  less  will  it  affect  that  historical  demonstration 
which  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  add  to  the 
truth  of  the  more  cheering  system,  as  will  be  fully 
evidenced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Those 
effects  which  must  ultimately  decide  the  dispute, 
however  conducted,  are  not  to  be  questioned  merely 
from  a  persevering  opinion  that  their  causes  are  still 
lefl  obscure.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  thought  ot 
the  succeeding  reasonings,  in  spite  of  the  computa 
tions  of  the  modern  theorists,  the  voice  of  reason, 
of  Nature,  and  of  truth  is  heard  echoing  that  of 
Revelation;  "  Increase  and  multiply."  And  of  the 
principle  of  that  increase,  now  audaciously  declared 
to  be  an  "  evil,"  be  it  whatever  it  may,  experience, 
the  test  of  all  things,  still  continues  to  repeat,  and 
shall  repeat  to  the  end  of  time  what  the  Deity  pro- 
claimed concerning  it  at  its  commencement, — Behold, 

IT  IS  VEKV  GOOD. 
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(3)  But  I  am  aware  that  the  last  allusion  will  give 
no  weight  to  the  appeal  with  some  of  the  pretended 
philosophers  of  the  present  day.  We  live  in  "  a  ge- 
neration which  seeketh  /  after  a  sign,"  and  supposing 
"no  sign  should  be  given,"  but  that  which  the  volume 
of  creation  exhibits,  is  not  that  abundantly  sufficient 
to  prove  two  things  decisive  of  the  question ;  first, 
that  the  Deity  wills  the  happiness  of  his  offspring ; 
second,  that  he  has  the  power  of  accomplishing  it? 
The  repast  of  the  meanest  insect  for  which  he  spreads 
his  table  in  the  wilderness,  involves  a  system  of  adapta- 
tions, and  a  complication  of  secondary  causes,  which, 
in  every  instance,  rise  into  miracles,  and  require  for 
their  accomplishment  the  agency  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  How  then  dare  we  to  conceive  that  he  to 
whom  all  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  however 
perfect  and  happy  in  themselves,  are  plainly  sub- 
servient ;  who  was  called  into  existence  as  the  last 
and  best  work  of  the  Creator,  crowned  by  him  with 
honour,  and  invested  with  immortality,  should  alone 
be  left  inadequately  provided  for  by  the  Parent  of  the 
universe  ? 

(4)  A  doubt,  so  derogatory  to  God,  and  so  humi- 
liating to  man,  has  rarely  been  expressed  till  the 
present  era,  when  it  has  been  suddenly  embraced  and 
even  converted  into  a  regular  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  hitherto  the  most  pleasing  pursuit 
of  true  philosophy  to  trace  the  means  by  which 
Nature  is  perpetually  providing  for  her  innumerable 
offspring.  Respecting  man,  in  particular,  it  has  been 
triumphantly  shewn,  that  his  numerical  increase  has 
been  still  accompanied  by  a  far  more  than  correspond- 
ing augmentation  in  the  measure,  and  improvement 
in  the  means,  of  his  subsistence  :  that,  in  this  career, 
his   moral   and   intellectual   has  far  outstripped  his 
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physical  progress ;  while  the  face  of  nature  has 
brightened  with  increasing  beauty,  and  the  climates 
themselves  have  softened  their  rigours  wherever  he 
has  advanced  his  domain.  Philanthropy  has  still 
pointed  onward  to  a  period  when  its  triumphs  would 
bo  yet  further  extended ;  when  civilized  man  should 
be  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  space  he  now 
possesses,  but  should  spread  more  widely  over  the 
habitable  globe,  and  plant  its  vast  and  solitary  deserts 
with  prosperous  nations.  Meantime,  no  unworthy 
dread  was  felt,  that  the  bounties  of  creation,  whether 
of  earth  or  ocean,  would  at  length  fail  to  reward 
human  industry  with  abundance.  Past  experience 
dictated  future  hopes  in  favour  of  human  beings, 
which  were  felt  securely  placed  in  Him  who  had  been 
their  "  dwelling-place  throughout  all  generations." 
No  limits  were  therefore  impiously  prescribed  to  his 
power  or  goodness ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  divine  philo- 
sophy, these,  his  essential  attributes,  have  been  con- 
stantly recognized  in  active  operation,  not  only  in 
supplying  the  present,  but  in  anticipating  the  future, 
necessities  of  mankind ;  supplementing,  as  it  were, 
the  work  of  creation,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.  Such  have  been  the  interpretations, 
elevated,  though  perhaps  enthusiastic,  which  have 
been  put  upon  many  of  the  visible  operations  of  Na- 
ture ;  as,  for  instance,  the  gradual  reclamation  of 
immense  wastes  and  morasses,  the  exsiccation  of 
inland  seas,  the  dereliction  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
from  accumulating  shores ;  the  emergence  of  islands, 
lifted  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  by  the  irresistible 
agency  of  those  secondary  causes  which  He  created, 
and  still  controls ;  or  the  unceasing  erection,  amidst 
its  deepest  and  remotest  waves,  by  the  masonry  of  un- 
imaginable myriads  of  minute  beings,  of  those  rocky 
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pillars,  destined  to  become  the  foundation  of  future 
isontinentSy  glowing  with  vegetation,  and  replenished 
with  existence  :  these,  I  say,  and  a  thousand  other 
pleasing  speculations,  have  been  indulged  on  this 
important  subject;  of  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic of  which  it  may  be  averred,  with  the  utmost 
truth  and  soberness,  that  it  involves  an  infinitely  less 
miracle,  than  that  the  scheme  in  which  the  Deity 
^contemplated  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  and 
of  "  his  wonderful  works  unto  the  children  of  men/' 
should  become  that  in  which  his  insufHciency  and 
their  misery  should  be  finally  manifested. 

(6)  ^  Another  view  of  the  principle  of  population^, 
distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  had  frequently 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  previously  to  my  having 
given  the  subject  that  degi*ee  of  consideration  which 
I  have  since  devoted  to  it ;  and  perhaps,  it  may  be 
still,  not  improperly,  mentioned.  It  is  this :  admitting, 
that  amongst  some  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding particularly  our  own,  we  were  to  allow  that 
human  prolificness  and  longevity  had  so  enlarged, 
that  were  their  proportions  universally  extended,  the 
increase  of  mankind  would  ultimately  exceed  that  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  :  what  then  ?  Are  those 
proportions  thus  universally  extended  ?  They  are  not. 
Would  they  be  so,  were  the  regions  where  it  is  other* 
wise,  namely,  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
differently  circumstanced,  in  regard  to  their  political 
condition  ?  We  have  not  the  least  proof  to  advance  in 
favour  of  such  a  supposition.  There  are  many  to  con- 
front it.  Immense  countries,  once  the  most  populous, 
and  still  the  fairest  regions,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  have  long  been  doomed  to  comparative  solitude 
and  desolation,  with  no  discernible  reasons  for  so 
portentous  a  change,  save  such  as  lie  without  the 
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province  of  geometry  or  political  economy,  but  whicli 
have  been  accurately  described  by  a  sacred  bard  of 
antiquity  ^ ;  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  possibly 
be  as  applicable  to  future  generations  of  human  beings 
as  they  have  proved  to  be  regarding  the  past. 

(6)     But,  without  touching  on  the  moral  causes  of 
this  decay  in  certain  of  the  families  of  mankind,  the 
fact  is  strikingly  obvious,  and  a  reference  to  it  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  subject :  M alte-Brun 
observes,  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  races  which  are 
the  least  numerous :    ^^  thus,*'  says  he,  ^^  in  the  forest, 
"  the  oldest  trees  perish,  while  the  younger  extend  afar 
^  their  wide  spreading  branches'."     Nor  is  this  idea 
without  historical  confirmation.      The  very  cradle  of 
mankind,  and  their  earliest  seat,  the  East,  has  become 
their  tomb;   where  the  few  and  wretched  survivors 
seem  but  like  a  band  of  lingering  mourners.     Ages 
have  rolled  away  since  their  race  was  "  minished  from 
among  the  children  of  men ;"  and  nothing  seems  capable 
of  reviving  their  lost  energies,  or  of  replenishing  their 
ineffectual  numbers.     Generations  afterward,  the  still 
more  crowded  and  august  centre  of  the  human  family 
was  fixed  nearer  to  our  shores,  but  its  glories  also  have 
long  since  fled ;  and,  surrounded  by  mouldering  re- 
mains of  past  greatness,  Rome  sits  as  a  widow,  amidst 
her  sickly  and  diminished  race,   mourning  over  her 
apparently  irretrievable  desolation  and  decay.  The  con- 
fluent wealth  and  numbers  of  the  surrounding  nations 
have  been  insufficient  in  a  succession  of  ages  to  restore 
the  wasted  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and  the  other  southern 
peninsula   of  Europe  experiences  a  like  melancholy 
fate.  Meantime,  the  tide  of  population  has  pushed  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction,  and  the  north-western  part 
of  the  old  world  feels,  at  length,  its  freshening  influence. 

>  David,  Pi.  ctiL  34,  ftc.  *  Mtlte-Bnm,  G4of .,  I  inr.,  p.  72. 
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Whenever  that  tide  has  hitherto  ebbed,  it  has  left  a 
stagnant  and  degraded  state  of  society ;  wherever  it 
has  flowed,  it  has  borne  along  with  it  power,  and 
greatness  and  opulence,  and  has  elevated  man  to  in- 
creasing degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  superiority. 
Nor  have  these  advantages  been  confined  within  its 
own  bounds :  it  has  overflowed  them,  and  as  from  a 
mighty  reservoir,  refreshed  the  distant  earth  with  that 
moral  irrigation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which,  wherever 
it  spreads,  covers  it  with  life  and  beauty.  The  restless 
flood  may  still,  as  has  been  prognosticated,  roll  on* 
wards,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
nations  that  we  have  planted,  may  at  length,  and  in 
their  turn,  arise  the  superiors  and  instructors  of  the 
universe!  when  our  vast  population,  our  extended 
dominion,  and  our  unrivalled  glory  may  survive  only 
in  the  glowing  pages  of  history.  If  so,  may  we  crowd 
the  term  of  our  career  with  deeds  which  shall  echo  to 
eternity  !  Meantime,  suppose  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe  have  thus  seen  good  to  ordain  similar 
cycles  in  the  vital,  as  he  has  in  the  physical,  world, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  namely,  in  order  successively 
to  distribute  his  varied  benefits  with  a  more  equal 
hand,  and  to  preserve  the  whole  from  stagnation  and 
corruption,  what  have  the  anti-populationists  to  object 
to  such  an  ordination  ?  The  idea  is  neither  unphilo- 
sophical  in  itself,  nor  irreconcileable  with  the  records 
of  creation.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  they  have 
calculated  upon  a  few  imperfect  and  uncertain  data, 
collected  partially,  and  within  a  short  and  insignificant 
period  of  time,  that  the  increase  of  human  beings  in 
relation  to  that  of  their  food  is  in  excess ;  and  they 
transfer  the  ignorant,  but  daring  deduction  to  the 
universal  operations  of  the  Deity  in  all  countries, 
whether  as  it  respects  the  time  present,  of  which  they 
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know  little,  or  the  past,  of  which  they  know  less,  or 
the  future,  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Can  any 
thing  equal  the  presumption  of  a  human  being  who 
thus  argues  touching  the  Divine  government?  Yes; 
that  which  is  its  apology,  his  ignorance.  An  insect 
of  a  day,  on  the  narrow  shore  of  time,  mounted  on  a 
grain  of  sand,  calculating,  from  the  tide  of  life  flowing 
towards  it,  an  universal  deluge,  and  calling  upon  its 
fellow  insects  to  stem  the  restless  flood ! — ignorant  of 
the  regulated  impulse  every  wave  obeys,  and  with 
organs  infinitely  too  minute  to  perceive  the  eternal 
hills  by  which  it  is  bounded,  or  to  hear  that  voice 
which  proclaims,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fur- 
ther,"— the  voice  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  that 
ocean  of  immortality,  and  who  measureth  its  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ! 

(7)  But  a  still  more  important  reason  than  all 
these  why  the  theory  of  population,  which  I  am  con- 
troverting, ought  never  to  have  been  received,  at  least 
in  a  Christian  country,  is  that  founded  on  divine  Reve- 
lation, which,  indeed,  when  adequately  understood  and 
ftilly  embraced,  renders  all  other  arguments  against 
that  theory  unnecessary.  The  doctrines  and  duties  it 
inculcates,  and  the  views  it  presents  of  futurity,  are 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  any  such  system,  however 
modified  and  explained.  The  fact  of  a  world  so  many 
thousand  years  old,  and  yet  not  a  tenth  part  peopled, 
coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  if  population  be  not 
checked  its  inhabitants  will  assuredly  become  unsus- 
tainable in  numbers,  assumes,  as  a  petitio  principiij  the 
certainty  of  that  which  Revelation  has  pronounced,  as  it 
respects  all  human  knowledge,  uncertain;  the  duration 
of  the  world  As  a  mere  supposition  even,  it  insults, 
but  put  forth  as  a  demonstration  it  contradicts,  Chris- 
tianity.     The   tendency  also  to  undue   increase,    as 
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by  the  same  theory,  and  the  misery  it 
aust  occasion  to  the  human  race,  are  also  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  very  letter,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit, 
ef  the  sacred  records ;  those  concluding  scenes  of  time, 
when 

the  great  globe  itself, 

And  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

far  different  to  what  the  theory  in  question  predicts,  are 
adumbrated  to  us  as  those  of  enjoyment  and  affluence, 
and  that  not  by  means  of  the  prevalence  of  the  preven- 
tive check,  but  when  mankind  shall  be  "marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage."  Such,  at  least,  are  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Author  of  Christianity ;  but  I  shall  proceed 
to  discuss  the  subject  on  other  than  religious  grounds, 
though  it  requires  a  considerable  mental  effort  to  re- 
gard it  in  any  other  light :  indeed,  no  human  inge- 
nuity can  prevent  its  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a 
question  which  touches  the  attributes  of  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  are  prejudiced  by  such  appeals,  who,  as  Lord  Hale 
observes,  "  pretend  to  much  severity  of  wit,  and  would 
"  be  thought  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  by  credu- 
**  lity,  where  they  think  they  have  not  evidence 
enough  of  sense  or  reason  to  convince  them ;  who, 
in  order  to  be  thought  men  above  the  common  rate, 
"  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  durst  to  exclude 
"  God  out  of  the  world,  pitying  those  men  as  troubled 
"  with  credulity  and  of  weak  parts,  that  believe  in  the 
"  regiment  of  divine  providence  ^"  To  the  confusion 
of  these,  the  argument  will  henceforth  be  pursued  in 
another  direction.  A  principle  of  population  will 
be  now  enunciated,  perfectly  different  to  the  one 
opposed,  and  entirely  distinct  from,  though  not  con- 
tradictory of,  many  of  the  preceding  suppositions :  a 

'  Hale,  Origina:tioQ  of  Hankind,  p.  27. 
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law  of  Nature  capable  of  effecting  all  the  purposes 
which  the  one  controverted  could  accomplish,  without 
threatening  any  of  the  evils  which  it  enunciates;  per- 
fectly confirmatory  of  the  principles  of  divine  bene- 
volence, as  manifested  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  agreeable  to  the  analogies  of  nature  throughout ; 
and  which,  in  fine,  reconciles  the  true  theory  of  human 
increase  with  the  affections,  duties,  and  interests  of 
mankind.  If  this  principle  should  be  established, 
it  will  add  another  proof  to  the  many  which  have 
been  already  accumulated,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  hu- 
man beings  to  confide  in  the  Divine  goodness,  even 
where  they  cannot  discern  its  operation;  and  that 
the  religion  of  revelation,  however  it  may  oppose  the 
selfish  views,  the  changeful  'notions,  or  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  hour,  is,  when  duly  examined 
and  adequately  comprehended,  the  religion  of  philo- 
sophy, of  Nature,  and  of  truth.  The  promulgation 
of  this  principle  is  reserved  for  an  ensuing  chapter, 
and  the  proofs  on  which  it  is  founded  will  occupy 
the  entire  Book. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION :  ANTICIPATORY  COMPUTATIONS 
OF  NATURE  IN  REFERENCE  THERETO. 

(1)  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  man,  notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  dread  of  his  undue  increase,  is  one  qf 
the  most  sterile  beings  in  creation.  The  means  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  his  race  is  perpetuated,  and, 
on  the  other,  protected  from  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences of  a  really  redundant  increase,  involving  a 
series  of  preliminary  calculations  of  the  most  exact  ai|d 
certain  nature,  are  amongst  the  first  cpnsideratioQs 
which  this  most  important  subject  suggests  to  the 
human  mind. 

(2)  It  is  asserted,  but  it  has  been  already  shewn 
how  inaccurately,  that  in  one  favoured  portion  of  the 
world,  mankind  annually  increase  in  number  after 
the  rate  of  three  individuals  upon  every  hundred  of 
the  existing  population.  Supposing,  however,  this 
ratio  of  increase  actually  to  exist  any  where,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  of  the  births  causing  it, 
and  of  those  in  a  stationary,  or  even  retrogressive 
population,  is,  when  calculated  on  each  marriage,  so 
minute,  as  to  manifest  at  once  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  glaring  absurdity  of  attempting  to  interfere,  by 
laws  or  otherwise,  with  the  course  of  Nature.  Wh^n 
the  strength  of  the  principle  sought  to  be  regulated  or 
repressed,  which  is  all  but  irresistible,  is  considered ; 
it  must  be  instantly  plain  to  any  one,  that  so  to  inter- 
fere with  it  as  to  produce  any  effect  whatever,  means 
must  be  resorted  to  which  must  operate  upon  the  mass ; 
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and,  in  so  doing,  they  would  effectuate  the  destruction 
of  the  species.  For  instance,  how  would  those  who 
have  the  folly  to  suppose  that  population  in  this 
country  advances  too  fast  by  one  per  cent.,  so  operate, 
had  they  even  their  wish,  as  to  diminish  the  number 
of  marriages  by  one  in  one  himdred,  or  otherwise  con- 
tract the  fecundity  of  the  existing  number  by  about 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  birth  each,  or  calculate,  upon 
their  own  erroneous  suppositions,  the  term  of  that 
postponement  of  marriage  on  which  they  insist  so 
much,  so  as  to  produce  this  exact  effect  ?  The  very 
idea  is,  in  each  instance,  absurd  to  the  last  degree.  If 
the  computations  of  the  Author  of  Nature  are,  M 
tome  suppose,  incorrect,  the  condition  of  humanity  is 
hopeless :  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  human  beings  to 
rectify  them. 

(3)  But  there  is  no  call  for  human  interference. 
Slight  as  is  the  increase  of  population  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  increase  is  a  matter  of 
the  strictest  regulation.  Causes  apparently  uncon- 
nected, varying  exceedingly  when  individually  con- 
sidered, are  nevertheless  so  governed  and  complicated 
as  to  produce  results  surprisingly  accurate  and  in- 
fallibly certain.  And,  moreover,  these  physical  causes 
identify  themselves  with  moral  ones,  which,  when 
duly  considered,  are  found  as  essential  to  the  happiness 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.     How,  then,  can 

be  doubted  but  that  these  physical  principles,  to 
which  the  moral  laws  of  our  being  evince  the  most 
Striking  adaptations,  and  which  are  enforced  by  the 
natural  duties  of  mankind,  are  as  perfect  in  their 
operation  as  they  are  benevolent  in  their  design  ?  I 
proceed  to  demonstrate  this  cheering  and  important 
truth  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  treatise.  Previously, 
however,  to  entering  upon  the  main  branch  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  I  shall  point  out  a  series  of  facts  by  no  means 
unconnected  with  it,  some  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed ;  forming  in  the  whole  a 
system  of  preliminary  calculations,  as  I  venture  to 
tenn  them,  on  the  part  of  Nature,  in  reference  to  its 
great  design  of  reproduction,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
folly  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  reception 
of  that  great  law  of  population  about  to  be  developed. 

(4)  And  first,  the  reproduction  of  the  human  spe<^ 
cies,  in  common  with  all  other  animated  beings,  by 
means  of  the  sexual  system,  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  the  succeeding  arguments,  is  of  itself^ 
when  rightly  considered,  a  stupendous  proof  of  that 
wisdom  and  benevolence  which  governs  the  entire 
principle  of  population ;  but  I  shall  refrain  from  ex-^ 
pressing  the  ideas  that  present  themselves  to  my  mind 
on  this  important  point,  and  proceed  to  remark  upon 
the  interesting  fact  of  the  nearly  equal  division  of 
these  sexes. 

(6)  Marriage,  or  the  permanent  union  of  one 
man  with  one  woman,  is  an  institution  not  of  religion 
merely,  but  of  Nature ;  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  human  race.  Regarding  mankind,  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  mother  during  gestation,  and  after 
parturition ;  the  protracted  period  of  infancy,  during 
which  the  offspring  demands  the  attention  of  both 
parents,  and  derives  a  greater  security  of  life  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  more  than  one ;  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  tuition  necessary  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence ; — ^these,  and  a  variety  of  other 
important  circumstances  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  the  species,  comprehended  in  that  emphatic  word 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  "  rearing,"  are  secured  by  this 
institution ;  and  this  again  is  dictated  by  that  indivi- 
duality of  affection  which  is  a  natural  attribute  of  the 
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human  race,  as  well  as  of  such  other  of  the  animated 
tribes  of  nature  amongst  which  it  appears  also  neces- 
sary, and  it  continues  as  long  as  it  remains  so.  With- 
out this  feeling,  the  sexual  propensity,  however  pow- 
erful, would  fail  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  imder 
consideration :  ^^  illicit  connexions, "  as  Montesquieu 
has  observed,  "  contributing  but  little  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species^ ;"  he  might  have  added,  still  less 
to  its  preservation.  To  the  sexual  propensity,  there- 
fore, is  added  another  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  though, 
in  a  state  of  purity,  always  accompanying  it,  namely, 
aflfection,  or  love :  the  union  of  these  feelings  leads  to 
that  mutual  appropriation  called  marriage,  which  is 
eagerly  sought  and  vindictively  protected,  and  exists 
in  some  form  or  other,  more  or  less  perfect,  in  every 
human  community  upon  earth.  Hence  the  race  of 
man  is  preserved. 

(6)  Now  it  has  been  already  shewn,  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  state  of  marriage  is,  amongst 
the  adults  of  all  civilized  communities,  almost  uni- 
versal ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  increase  in  none  of  them 
gives  more  than  a  very  small  annual  accession  of  num- 
bers. It  follows,  therefore,  that,  were  any  natural 
obstacles  interposed  against  the  almost  universal  pre- 
valence of  marriage,  as  now  instituted,  population 
must  rapidly  retrograde.  Of  all  such  obstacles,  an 
inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  would  be  the 
most  insurmountable ;  would  introduce  inconceivable 
confusion  and  distress,  and  uproot  the  whole  social 
system.  Against  so  fatal  a  catastrophe  Nature  has 
protected  mankind  by  one  of  the  most  certain,  yet 
inscrutable  of  her  laws,  which,  in  providing  for  the 
universality,  apparently  dictates  the  duty,  of  the  mar- 
riage union. 

1' Efprtt  det  JLois,  1,  xxiil,  c.  2,  t  ii^  p.  1 30. 
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(7)  In  proving,  therefore,  that  the  whole  system 
of  population  is  under  the  unceasing  direction  of  the 
Deity,  either  through  the  operation  of  those  secondary 
causes  resulting  from  his  eternal  prescience,  or  from  his 
perpetually  superintending  providence,  it  is  natural 
that  this  near  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  at 
birth  should  have  the  first  consideration.  The  fact  is 
undoubted ;  but  when  the  elements  forming  the  general 
results  are  considered,  consisting,  as  ^hey  do,  of  indivi- 
dual and  unconnected  families,  in  which  the  sexes  are 
presented  in  all  the  possible  disproportions  of  which 
the  numbers  involved  are  susceptible,  and  sometimes 
in  differences,  literally  speaking,  infinite  ^ ;  that  these 
extreme  contrarieties  should  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  community,  be  so  balanced  as  to  form  the  com- 
putation now  under  notice,  is  one  of  the  most  asto- 
nishing of  those  standing  miracles  to  which  constant 
experience  could  alone  familiarise  our  minds,  and  gain 
our  belief. 

(8)  The  proportion  in  question  has  exercised  the 
calculating  powers  of  some  of  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians, from  Dr.  Arbuthnot*  down  to  La  Placed  It  is 
no  part  of  my  object  to  shew  from  them  what  I  con- 
ceive few  will  dispute,  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  as  it  is  called,  such  a  result. 
I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  merely  giving 
to  the  reader  a  calculation  of  Professor  'Sgravesande, 
as  inserted  by  Dr.  Nieuwentit,  who,  in  observing  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  bom  in  London  only,  and 
during  a  period  not  exceeding  eighty-two  years,  says, 
that  "  if  we  multiply  a  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 
"  $and  times  a  hundred  thousand  millions,  first  with 
"  a  hundred  thousand  times  a  hundred  millions,  we 

^  As  when  there  are  males  and  no        '  Philosophical   Transactionsy  vol.  v., 
females,  or  vice  vers^.  p*  606. 

'  La  Place,  Doctrine  of  Probahilities. 
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"  must  take  ten  millions  of  this  prodigious  number 
"  above  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
"  eighty  times,  before  we  can  come  at  the  number  or 
''  odds  against  one,'  that  what  happened  in  London 
"  in  the  aforesaid  eighty-two  years,  would  not  have 
*^  so  happened,  if  the  births  of  the  males  and  females 
"  were  the  result  of  mere  chance  only^"  It  is  true 
these  proportions  are  expressed  in  language  only,  and 
are  so  immense  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  the  human 
mind,  by  its  utmost  efforts,  can  have  the  least  concep- 
tion of  them :  it  is  equally,  though  perhaps  not  so 
obviously  true,  of.  the  entire  subject  before  us :  The 
principle  of  reproduction  from  the  first  dawn  of  crea- 
tion to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  imagination,  certainly,  of  human,  and, 
probably,  of  all  finite  beings. 

(9)  This  nearly  equal  division  of  the  sexes,  we 
observe  further,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  all  commu- 
nities where  the  information  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  has  been  obtained.  The  supposition  of  certain 
travellers  to  the  contrary,  founded,  doubtless,  upon 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  proofs,  mere  incidental  and 
personal  observation,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect. 
That  a  similar  equality  has  also  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  from  the  remotest  times,  we  cannot  doubt.  We 
have  an  incidental  corroboration  of  this  fact,  more 
curious  indeed  than  necessary  to  the  argument,  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  legend  of  early  antiquity.  It  is  said 
that,  in  a  contest  between  the  men  and  women  at  the 
naming  of  the  city  of  Athens,  whether  it  should  be 
called  after  Neptune  or  Athena,  the  women  carried  it, 
but  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only. 

'10)  The  importance  of  this  regulation  of  Nature 
will  be,  at  least,  as  apparent  as  its  exactness,  if  we 

'  Dr.  Nituwentity  Religious  Philotopheri  toI.  iii.,  p.  363. 
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(Consider  the  eflfects  it  has  necessarily  to  produce ; 
which  may  be  best  understood,  if  we  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  the  consequences  of  its  absence.  The  phy- 
sical constitution  of  human  beings  remaining  the  same 
as  at  present,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  change  in 
the  laws  of  Nature  as  would  disturb  this  equality  of 
numbers,  would  either,  on  the  one  hand,  produce 
that  excess  of  males  which  would  inevitably  introduce 
promiscuous  concubinage  or  polyandryism,  and  there- 
by not  only  destroy  the  moral  feelings,  but  extinguish 
the  existence  of  the  species ;  or,  on  the  other,  occasion 
a  similar  superproportion  of  females,  which  would 
therefore  sanction  and  dictate  polygamy,  as  a  law  of 
Nature  and  necessity ;  the  certain  effect  of  which  (the 
fecundity  of  females  remaining  the  same)  would  be, 
independently  of  its  moral  consequences,  the  multipli- 
cation of  mankind  into  unsustainable  numbers.  Even 
any  sensible  variation  from  the  regular  proportion  in 
which  the  sexes  are  born,  or  uncertainty  in  particular 
times  and  places  in  this  respect,  would  threaten  both 
these  evils  alternately,  and  introduce  inexpressible 
confusion  into  the  community,  of  which  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  the  ultimate  destruction.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  any  deviation  from  this  fun- 
damental law  of  Nature  would  be  fatal  to  the  species. 
(11)  But  the  division  of  the  sexes  at  birth  is  not 
equal;  nor  is  the  difference  in  their  numbers,  certain 
as  it  may  appear,  stationary  in  different  periods,  or 
alike  at  the  same  time  in  various  places.  But,  then, 
these  variations  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  instead  of 
weakening  the  force  of  the  preceding  argument  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  those  exact  computations  of 
Providence  contended  for,  they  heighten  it  into  the 
utmost  degree  of  moral  certainty.     Let  us,  however, 

in  the  first  place,  examine  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 

y  2 
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at  birth  in  this  country,  and  consider  its  adaptation  to 
the  great  design  of  Nature,  namely,  a  provision  for 
the  universality  of  marriage,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
servation and  due  increase  of  the  species. 

(12)  According  to  the  published  Registers  of 
England,  there  were  bom,  in  this  division  of  the 
empire,  from  the  years  1800  to  1820,  2,975,125 
males,  and  2,856,111  females*,  giving  a  proportion, 
very  accurately,  of  25  births  of  the  former  sex,  to  24 
of  the  latter.  The  question  then  arises,  does  this 
inequality  doom  1  in  25  of  the  male  sex  to  celibacy  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  such  an  anticipation  of,  and 
compensation  for,  other  laws  of  Nature  in  constant 
operation,  as  evidently  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
union  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes.  In  every  period  of 
existence,  even  in  utero,  in  the  article  of  birth,  in  all 
the  succeeding  stages  of  life  to  its  final  close,  the  life 
of  the  male  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  the 
female ;  and  it  is  to  compensate  this  greater  degree  of 
mortality,  and  not  in  anticipation  of  the  murderous 
"  correctives"  of  the  supposed  superfluous  num- 
bers of  the  male  sex,  as  some  writers,  little  in 
accordance  with  the  benignity  of  Nature,  explain  it, 
that  this  wonderful  provision  is  made.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  about  the  period  of  puberty,  the  num- 
bers of  each  sex  become  balanced,  (a  very  interesting 
fact,  which  I  had  remarked  long  previously  to  seeing  it 
observed  elsewhere*,)  afterward  the  females  constitute 
an  increasing  majority. 

(13)  But,  to  confine  our  observations  on  this  head 
to  the  fruitful  period  of  life :  Dr.  Seybert,  in  his  work 
on  American  Statistics,  observes,  that  at  that  age  the 
females  of  the   United  States  exceed  in  number  the 

*  Population  AUtrwtt,  1811  and  «  Dr.  Hooper,  Medical  Statistict,  p. 
1821.  221. 
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males ;  and  he  attributes  the  fact,  most  properly,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  in  thus  certainly  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  the  species  ^  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  excess  to  which  he  alludes  is  less 
in  America  than  in  any  country  with  the  population 
of  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
number  of  male  emigrants  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
resort  thither,  obviously  increase  the  superproportion 
of  the  female  sex  of  their  own  age  in  those  commu- 
nities which  they  leave,  and  as  plainly  diminish  it  in 
that  to  which  they  resort.  If,  then,  this  excess  of 
females  exists  in  every  country,  it  may  again  be  asked. 
Does  not  this  disproportion,  at  all  events,  necessarily 
consign  a  certain  number  of  them,  equal  to  that  differ- 
ence, to  involuntary  celibacy  ?  I  again  answer.  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and,  in  justifying  this  reply,  a  still  nearer 
view,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  taken  of  those  exact  adapta- 
tions by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  purpose,  the 
preservation  of  the  human  race. 

(14)  One  of  the  earliest  and  not  least  judicious 
writers  on  the  subject  of  population,  Major  Graunt,  in 
estimating  the  duration  of  the  fecund  period  of  human 
existence  in  males  and  females  respectively,  calculates 
that,  in  an  equal  number  of  each,  the  comparison  will 
be  as  560  to  325^:  the  term  of  fruitfiilness  in  the  male 
exceeding  that  in  the  female  in  that  proportion,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  he  has  still  underrated  ^  Now,  if 
the  lives  of  the  married  pairs  terminated  together,  or  if 
marriage  remained  indissoluble  even  by  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties  contracting  it,  then  the  period  of 
the  prolificness  of  the  male  would,  virtually,  be  limited 
to  that  of  the  female,  and  the  difference  in  its  natural 
duration,  in  the  two  sexes,  would  be  a  superfluous,  if 

*  Dr.  Seybert,   American    Statistics,    p.  25. 
p.  44.  '  Mayo,  OutUnefl  of  Human  Physio- 

B  Graunt,  ObserFations,  ch.  Tiii.,  §5,    log)',  p.  462. 
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not  a  pernicious  regulation ;  but  the  facts  are  altogether 
otherwise.  The  marriage  contract,  as  an  institution  of 
Nature,  is  obviously  dissolved  by  the  death  of  either 
of  the  parties  forming  it ;  coincident  with  this,  is  the 
doctrine  of  divine  revelation  in  relation  to  it ;  and  both 
are  as  plainly  demanded  by  the  condition  and  neces- 
sity of  human  beings.  We  have  already  seen  how 
important  a  part  of  the  annual  births  is  added  by 
second  and  subsequent  marriages;  and  that,  of  these 
after-marriages,  there  are  nearly  twice  the  number 
contracted  by  males  who  have  been  previously  mar* 
ried,  as  by  females  similarly  circumstanced ;  or,  leav- 
ing out  the  aged  as  not  affecting  the  question,  more 
than  thrice  the  number.  Circumstances,  these,  which 
must  be  considered,  before  the  exact  computations  of 
Nature,  in  order  to  realize  them,  are  examined  and 
manifested.  Supposing  that  the  period  of  prolificness 
in  males  is  usually  about  twenty  years  longer  than  in 
females,  it  must  be  evident,  when  the  deductions  are 
made  for  the  somewhat  later  marriages  of  the  former, 
and  likewise  for  their  rather  earlier  average  mortality, 
that,  among  the  marriages  dissolved  by  death,  the 
female  will  have  survived  the  period  in  question  in  a 
far  greater  number  of  cases  than  the  male.  The  much 
greater  number,  therefore,  of  widowers  who  marrj'  again, 
than  of  widows,  is  a  circumstance  not  only  founded  on 
custom,  but  on  the  nature  and  necessities  of  society; 
it  moreover  seems  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion; and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  comports  with  the  com- 
parative feelings  and  condition  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. These  latter  considerations,  however,  will  not 
be  further  touched  upon ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  at 
present  that,  without  this  greater  proportion  of  subse- 
quent marriages  amongst  widowers  still  at  a  prolific  age, 
than  amongst  widows  at  a  similar  period  of  life  perhaps^ 
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but  still  no  longer  fruitful,  the  great  purpose  of  Na- 
ture could  not  possibly  be  accomplished  ;  —  the  race 
would  dwindle,  and  become  extinct. 

(16)  An  observation  of  a  general  nature,  as  having 
a  strict  relation  to  the  present  point,  will  not,  as  it  is 
conceived,  be  here  misplaced.  It  is  by  means  of  that 
affection  which  often,  I  might  almost  have  said 
always,  conceals  the  grosser  passion  which  it  sub- 
serves, that  Nature  accomplishes  her  primary  purpose  ; 
and  this  affection,  it  is  important  to  remark,  can  only 
be  excited  by  those  appearances  in  the  female  sex 
which  are  indicative  of  fruitfulness ;  I  mean^  a  certain 
degree  of  beauty,  or  at  least,  of  youthfulness,  indepen- 
dently of  which  the  sexual  passion  towards  the  fe- 
male cannot  exist.  If,  therefore,  it  be  necessary  to 
supplement  the  births  resulting  from  first  marriages 
by  the  fruitfulness  of  second  ones,  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  with  the  exception  of  connexions  of  mere  con- 
venience between  aged  parties,  these  subsequent 
weddings  must  be  principally  formed  with  females  at 
the  youthful,  and  consequently  fruitful,  period  of  ex- 
istence. Let  us  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  whether  the 
computations  of  Nature  indicate  that  she  has  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  this  emergency  also. 

(16)  Turning  to  Table  XIX.,  in  the  Third  Book, 
which  was  constructed  without  the  remotest  view  to  this 
branch  of  the  argument,  it  there  appears,  that  to  8100 
marriages  between  parties  which  were  previously  un-* 
married,  there  were  1100  widowers  married  to  women 
previously  unmarried,  and  only  500  widows  married 
to  single  men ;  the  remaining  300  marriages  between 
widowers  and  widows,  balancing,  as  they  do,  each 
other,  will  not  affect  the  present  computation.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  to  every  8600  males,  married  for  the 
first  time,  there  are  9200  females  :    a  proportion,  not 
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only  conformable  to  tlie  fact,  but  to  the  principles  of 
Nature,  as  just  explained.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the 
census  of  any  country  in  which  the  ages  and  sexes  of 
the  population  are  discriminated,  and  which  has  not 
been  materially  disturbed  by  emigration,  or  thinned 
by  wars,  and  examine  whether  Providence  has  antici- 
pated and  provided  for  results  so  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  designs.  Of  the  different  coun* 
tries  furnishing  the  necessary  information,  on  the 
points  under  consideration,  Sweden  seems  to  be  that 
where  the  population,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  least 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  Now 
assuming  that,  were  there  no  checks  to  marriage  but 
what  Nature  dictates,  the  marriages  of  the  males  would 
take  place  at  22  years,  and  those  of  the  females  at  19 ; 
then,  turning  to  Dr.  Price's  table,  where  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country  is  given,  divided  into  the  numbers 
of  each  sex  at  every  age,  calculated  on  a  given  radix ; 
we  find  that  there,  for  every  5483  males  of  22  years 
old,  there  are  5852  females  of  19^  which,  were  all  to 
marry  for  the  first  time  at  those  ages,  respectively, 
would  precisely  justify  the  calculations  exhibited  in 
Table  XIX.,  just  referred  to,  at  least,  within  the  almost 
unnoticeable  difference  of  21  females  only  in  9200. 
Nor  because  all  do  not  marry  at  those  or  any  other 
ages,  is  the  calculation  the  less  striking  or  necessary, 
the  real  impediments  to  that  union,  of  whatever  kind, 
being,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  about  equal  in  both 

(17)  I  present  these  calculations  to  the  reader,  not 
as  precisely  certain  and  accurate  results,  but  rather  as 
illustrations  of  certain  provisions  of  Nature  which  have 
been  hitherto,  in  great  measure,  most  strangely  over- 
looked.    I  do  not  suspect,  however,  that,  as  approxi* 

*  Dr.  Price,  Rercnioiiary  PaymeoU,  toL  ii.,  p.  150. 
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mations,  they  are  very  distant  from  the  truth ;  and,  as 
a  gratifying  proof  of  their  general  accitracy,  I  may 
add,  that  neither  in  the  construction  of  my  own  table, 
nor  in  my  reference  to  that  of  Dr.  Price,  relating  to 
the  population  of  Sweden,  nor  in  fixing  upon  the  ages 
specified,  (which  might,  indeed,  be  advanced  without 
injuring  the  proof,)  did  I  use  any,  the  least,  manage* 
ment  or  selection  whatsoever ;  and  still  the  result 
could  have  hardly  been  more  exact,  had  I  had  recourse 
to  such  means  of  making  it  so.  Future  political 
arithmeticians,  possessed,  I  hope,  of  more  perfect 
series  of  statistical  facts  than  have  yet  been  col- 
lected, will  pursue  this  most  interesting  subject :  in 
the  mean  time,  I  trust  I  may  assume  it  as  sufficiently 
demonstrable,  that,  in  thus  proportioning  the  number 
of  the  sexes  at  birth,  and  establishing  a  different 
law  of  mortality  as  affecting  each,  so  as  to  cause  that 
numerical  excess,  but  still  strictly  necessary  propor- 
tion, of  females,  which  is  found  to  exist  at  the  nubile 
age,  Providence  has  manifested,  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  that  so  essential  a  part  of  the  principle 
of  population  as  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  is  go- 
verned by  laws  which,  however  mysterious,  are  as 
certain  in  their  operation  as  they  are  beneficial  in 
their  effects. 

(18)  But  the  best  and  happiest  proof  of  the  proper, 
though  not  numerical  balance  of  the  sexes,  is  founded 
upon  the  fact,  that  none  seem  doomed  to  involimtary 
celibacy  by  their  being  unequally  proportioned.  Very 
apparent  would  be  the  fact,  and  unhappy  the  conse- 
quences, were  such  the  case :  different  in  all  respects 
to  that  single  state  which  a  certain  and  small  number, 
of  both  sexes,  voluntarily  embrace.  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent, indeed,  the  ravages  of  war,  the  rage  for  coloniza- 
tion, the  thirst  of  gain,  may  have  the  effect  of  les- 
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sening  the  number  of  husbands  in  this  country ;  and 
the  consequences,  it  is  feared,  may  be  traced  to  that 
misery,  infamy,  and  total  ruin,  that  fall  upon  some  of 
the  loveliest  of  human  beings :  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
in  as  surprising,  as  it  is  cheering,  to  remark,  how  uni- 
versal is  the  prevalence  of  marriage ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  regarding  the  few  who  remain  single, 
which  sex  prevails.  Dr.  Short  asserts,  that  fewer 
females  than  males  die  unmarried ;  others  presume 
the  contrary ;  but  the  very  uncertainty  demonstrates 
the  fact  for  which  I  contend,  namely,  the  accurate 
provision  for  the  universality  of  that  institution  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  ex« 
istence,  the  guardian  of  public  morality,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

(19)  I  am  aware,  however,  that  those  who  advo- 
cate a  theory  the  very  contrary  to  that  principle  which 
I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  concur,  in  the  main,  with 
what  I  have  just  advanced.  They  may  even  claim 
the  minute  regulations  adverted  to,  as  so  many  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  some  fixed  and  unbendins^  prin- 
ciple of  population  corroborative  of  the  system  for 
which  they  contend.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  will 
again  fall  into  error.  The  physical  law  which  governs 
the  proportions  in  which  the  sexes  are  born,  arbitrary 
and  immutable  as  it  has  been  generally  held  to  be,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  relative  one;  exhibiting,  when  closely 
examined,  a  series  of  minute  adaptations  to  circum- 
stances, variously  affecting  the  species,  and  mani- 
festing, in  still  clearer  characters,  the  same  overruling 
Cause  in  the  perpetual  act  of  frustrating  whatever 
would  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
providing  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  primeval  command, 
the  universal  union  of  his  offspring. 

(20)  But  the  development  of  this  further  regula- 
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tion,  as  new,  I  think,  as  it  is  curious  and  important,  is 
reserved  for  the  ensuing  chapter ;  where,  I  hope, 
it  will,  as  an  appropriate  introduction,  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  reception  of  the  principle  of  population 
about  to  be  submitted  to  his  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

or    THE    LAW   or   POPULATION:    ANTICIPATORY  COMPUTA- 

TIONS  OF  NATURE,  ESPECIALLY  IN  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

(1)  I  PROCEED  now  to  remark  that  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  at  birth,  certain  and  stationary  as  it 
has  usually  been  deemed,  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
a  variation,  hitherto  little  observed,  and  totally  unac- 
counted for. 

(2)  Early  in  my  inquiries  regarding  the  subject  of 
population,  I  had  remarked  this  difference,  and  I  was 
led  to  consider  its  probable  cause  and  design  by  read- 
ing, in  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay,  the  gloss  put  upon  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  in  one  of  his  theoretical  works, 
recommending  the  postponement  of  the  marriages  of 
the  male  sex.  Upon  what  is  called  that  philosopher's 
"  scheme  for  preserving  the  balance  of  population  ^'^ 
his  commentator  says,  "Aristotle  appears  to  have 
**  seen  this  necessity "  (that  of  checking  population) 
"  still  more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of 
"  marriage  at  thirty-seven  for  the  men,  and  eighteen 
"  for  the  women  ;  which  must  of  course  condemn  a 
"  great  number  of  women  to  celibacy,  as  there  never 
"  can  be  so  many  men  of  thirty -seven,  as  there  are 
"  women  of  eighteen^" 

(3)  It  has  been  already  fully  and  undeniably 
proved,  because  upon  his  own  express  authority,  that 

>  Malthtis,     Essay    on    Popubtion.        '  MftlthiM,  Eisay  on  PotmblioBi  n. 
lBdci[,iatJt  AruloU0,K<L6.  167. 
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Aristotle's  motive  for  this  recommendation  was  not 
that  here  attributed  to  him,  but  directly  the  reverse. 
But  it  is  of  still  more  importance  to  shew,  that  were 
any  society  absurd  enough  to  adopt  such  a  regulation, 
with  whatever  motive,  or  wicked  enough  to  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  frustrating  by  such  means  the  balance 
of  the  sexes  at  the  usual  period  of  their  marriages 
respectively  considered,  Nature  would  thwart  their 
intentions,  and  still  vindicate  her  own  institution.  It 
was  after  some  experience  regarding  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  the  miserable  theory  I  am  opposing, 
that  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  it  states  as 
matters  "  of  course,"  are,  generally  speaking,  matters 
of  falla^,  which,  however,  have  often  led  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  by  almost  invariably  pointing  in  a 
direction  exactly  opposite  to  it.  Such,  at  least,  wad 
the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  and  when  I  read  the 
deduction  from  the  passage  of  Aristotle  ^bove  quoted, 
I  was  prepared  to  expect  a  counteracting  law  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  I  discovered  it  in  the  following  principle 
of  reproduction,  which  is  as  curious  in  its  nature  as  it 
is  important  in  its  consequences. 

(4)  The  proportion  in  which  the  sexes  are  bom 
is  governed  and  regulated  by  the  diiference  in  the 
ages  of  their  parents,  in  such  manner,  that  on  the 
average,  among  the  total  of  the  births,  the  sex  of  that 
parent  shall  exceed  in  number,  whose  age  exceeds; 
and  further,  that  excess  shall  conform  to  the  mortality 
which  would  take  place  in  a  period  equal  in  duration 
to  the  interval  between  the  ages  of  the  parents ;  pre- 
serving, therefore,  the  balance  of  the  sexes  at  the 
usual  age  at  which  they  respectively  marry.  Thus,  in 
any  community  where  the  males  should  habitually 
defer  that  connexion.  Nature,  as  far  as  she  was  conr 
0emed,  would  counteract  the  evil  of  so  pernicious  ^ 
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custom  in  proportion  to  its  general  prevalence  and  to 
the  mean  term  of  the  postponement;  eflfecting  and 
manifesting  her  purpose  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
not  in  individual  instances,  but  on  the  average  of  her 
operations.  The  physical  and  moral  necessity,  then, 
of  this  law  of  Nature  is  also  perfectly  clear ;  it  is  still 
a  provision  for  the  universality  of  the  marriage  union, 
even  under  circumstances  like  those  contemplated  by 
Aristotle,  and  which,  in  a  corrupt  state  of  society, 
become  very  general.  I  confess  that,  in  this  instance, 
I  arrived  at  the  principle  now  explained,  otherwise 
than  by  induction.  It  was  the  desirableness  of  such  a 
regulation  in  Nature  which  prompted  me  to  search  for 
its  existence :  the  proofs  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  it  is 
fiilly  established,  are  given  as  they  successively  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  consideration. 

(5)  Two  facts,  I  think,  may  be  assumed  without  the 
necessity  of  proofs  being  adduced;  first,  that  where  the 
marriages  are  least  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mar- 
riageable part  of  the  community,  there  the  weddings  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  longest  deferred,  and  vice  vers& ; 
and,  second,  that  this  postponement,  on  the  general 
average  number  of  the  cases,  is  always  found  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  male  only ;  who,  though  he 
have  put  off  his  own  marriage,  is  nevertheless  quite 
averse  from  taking  to  wife  a  female  who  has  in  this 
respect  followed  his  example,  but,  it  is  notorious  to 
common  observation,  will  generally  make  his  choice 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle.  It  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  fewer  the  mar- 
riages, the  older  are  the  males,  compared  with  the 
females,  who  contract  them. 

(6)  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  English  census,  and 
compare  it,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Wales.  In 
the  former  division  of  the  empire  I  find  the  marriages 
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are  given  in  the  last  population  abstract  as  1  in  133; 
in  the  latter,  1  in  156  only^;  or,  to  take  a  more  accu- 
rate principle  of  calculation,  the  mean  amount  of  the 
population  of  England,  as  enumerated  in  1810  and 
1820,  is  10,400,132,  the  marriages  in  this  period 
863,502,  giving  a  proportion  of  1660  weddings,  or 
3320  individuals  married  in  every  20,000  inhabitants^ 
or  162  more  than  the  entire  number  calculated  to  the 
same  radix  existing  between  20  and  30  years  of  agcj 
which  amounts  to  3158^.  In  Wales  the  mean  amount 
of  the  population,  calculated  from  the  censuses  at  the 
same  periods,  is  664,613;  the  total  number  of  mar* 
riages  46,924,  being  1427  weddings,  or  2854  persons 
married  in  every  20,000 — a  smaller  number  by  142 
than  that  of  the  existing  population  of  the  age  of  from 
20  to  30  years,  amounting  to  2996.  The  marriages 
in  England,  compared  with  those  of  Wales,  calculated 
on  the  same  class  in  regard  of  age,  are  therefore  more 
numerous  in  the  proportion  of  105  to  95,  or  above  10 
per  cent. ;  indicative,  if  the  preceding  observations  are 
correct,  of  the  earlier  marriages  of  the  males,  and  of  a 
smaller  diiference  between  their  ages  and  those  of  the 
females  with  whom  they  intermarry,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  empire ;  a  fact  which, 
I  believe,  common  observation  corroborates.  Now  the 
number  of  the  male  births  in  England  between  1800 
and  1820  was,  according  to  the  published  registers, 
2,975,125;  of  the  female,  2,855,211,  being  a  propor- 
tion of  1042  to  1000 :  whereas  in  Wales  the  births  of 
the  males  in  the  same  period  were  158,109,  and  of  the 
females  144,628,  or  1093  to  1000;  exhibiting  a  first 
proof  of  the  principle  in  question^ 

(7)     But  to  submit  the  same  principle  to  the  test  of 

»  Abstract,  Population  Report,  1821.        *  See  Table  XLVIII. 
Prelim.  OU.,  p.  xiziii.  »  Pop.  AUtractS)  1811  aad  1821. 
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local  habits.  In  the  large  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
this  country,  the  males,  in  consequence  of  inducements 
already  adverted  to,  marry  earlier  than  in  country 
districts,  and,  therefore,  at  nearer  the  same  age  as 
the  females.  My  principle  being  true,  we  must, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  the  sexes  at  birth  more 
evenly  balanced  in  numbers  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  situations ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  If  we  advert 
to  the  last  census  (any  of  the  preceding  ones  would^ 
however,  exhibit  the  same  interesting  result),  and 
compare  the  proportionate  number  of  the  sexes  bom 
in  the  metropolis,  where  about  1  in  100  are  annually 
married,  with  those  born  in  a  country  district,  Cum« 
berland,  for  instance,  where  it  appears  about  1  in  154 
only  are  married,  it  will  be  found,  that  whereas,  in 
London,  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births,  for 
the  ten  years  of  the  last  census,  is  1012  to  1000  only, 
that  of  Cumberland,  for  the  same  period,  rises  to 
1101  to  1000  M 

(8)  But,  of  all  situations,  that  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing place  is  the  one  in  which  the  marriages  of  the 
males  are  contracted  at  the  earliest  period  of  life, 
indeed,  considering  the  motive,  already  touched 
upon,  which  sometimes  hastens  that  event,  impro- 
perly soon.  In  such,  it  is  needless  to  state,  that  the 
ages  of  the  males  and  females  at  marriage  are  the 
nearest  balanced.  Let  us,  then,  lastly  take  Manches- 
ter, where,  during  the  same  period,  the  marriages  were 
as  high  as  1  in  91  ;  but  of  the  births,  there  were  only 
2  males  more  in  2000  than  females,  the  proportion 
being  1002  to  1000 :  but  in  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale, 
south  of  the  Sands,  where  the  proportion  of  marriages 
is  smaller  than  in  Cumberland,  or  than  in  any  other 
hundre<l  of  Lancashire,  the  births  of  the  males  were 

'  Pop.  Abttndi,  1811  and  1821. 
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1084  to  1000  females ;  a  difference,  compared  with 
those  of  Manchester,  of  above  8  per  cent^  ,r 

(9)  Regarding  Scotland,  no  official  registers  have 
been  yet  published,  but  it  is  generally  understood,  that 
marriages  there,  are,  on  the  part  of  the  male,  con- 
tracted somewhat  later  than  here;  a  fact  which  I 
have  found  to  apply,  in  some  degree,  even  to  the 
peerage  of  that  division  of  the  empire,  compared 
with  the  same  class  of  society  in  this.  I  believe 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  postponement  is  greater 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  than  on  that  of  the 
wife,  in  the  weddings  of  our  northern  countr3nnen. 
The  births  of  Scotland  are,  as  before  observed,  not 
given ;  but  the  census  of  that  country,  divided  into 
ages,  affords  quite  as  unequivocal  a  proof  of  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  England,  and  the  more  striking, 
as  varying  its  nature.  In  England,  the  males  under 
5,  are  to  the  females  of  that  age  as  1020  to  1000 ;  in 
Scotland,  as  1032  to  1000*.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  by  multiplying  these  local  evidences  of  this 
surprising  regulation  of  Nature,  nor  yet  exemplify  it 
by  comparisons  instituted  between  different  countries, 
but  shall  proceed  to  still  more  cogent  proofs  of  its 
existence. 

(10)  It  must  be  obvious,  that  illegitimate  births, 
resulting,  as  they  generally  do,  from  the  earliest  con- 
nexions on  the  part  of  the  male,  belong  to  parents 
more  nearly  of  an  age  than  legitimate  ones.  I  have 
consequently  invariably  found,  conformably  to  the 
principle  in  question,  that,  in  every  country,  amongst 
this  unfortunate  class,  the  females  are  proportionably 
more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  the  sexes,  thercT 
fore,  nearer  upon  an  equality  in  numbers.  I  shall 
only  present  a  few  instances,  observing,  at  the  same 

'  Pop.  Abitracts,  1811  and  1821.  *  Ibid. 
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time,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  statistical  tables,  con- 
taining the  necessary  information,  which  have  not  shewn 
similar  results.  M.  Nicander  has  collected  the  births 
in  Sweden  and  Finland,  from  the  years  1775  to  1795, 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  distinguishing  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  and  the  sexes  of  each.  M.  Morgue 
made  similar  collections,  extending  to  a  period  of  21 
years,  from  1771  to  1792,  at  Montpellier  in  France, 
in  which  country,  of  late  years,  the  like  information  has 
been  communicated  on  official  authority.  From  Naples, 
too,  the  same  facts  have  been  obtained,  and  likewise 
from  Prussia.  Other  countries  and  districts  might 
equally  be  appealed  to  on  this  point;  but  a  few  of 
the  foregoing  instances  may  suffice,  and  they  are  pre- 
sented  to  the  reader  as  follows  : 

Table  LIII. 


P 

20 

21 

8 

8 

LcfitimAtc. 

lUecitimatc. 

Proportion*.             1 

Malft. 

Fem«lca. 

MalM. 

FemalM. 

Lefit. 
Main. 

Illrfii. 

Males. 

FvMtai 
ofcMk 
CUm. 

Sweden 
Montpellier 
Franco 
Pninio 

968,720 

11,546 

3,694,296 

1,838,914 

927,940 

10,783 

3,463,678 

1^33,337 

37,700 

1,373 

272,040 

138,274 

37,060 

1,362 

259,144 

134,530 

1044 

1071 
1066 
1061 

1017 
1008 
1049 
1027 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

6,513,476 

6,135,738 

449,387 

432,096 

1062 

1040 

1000 

(11)  The  above  table,  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged, were  it  necessary,  exhibits  these  important 
facts.  In  the  same  countries  and  districts,  and  conse- 
quently, where  climate  and  situation  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  results,  the  births  of  legitimate  male 
children  are  in  every  case  more  numerous,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  female  children,  than  illegitimate  ones,  and  on 
the  whole  numbers  given  in  the  proportion  of  1062 
to  1040. 

(12)  The  births  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of  every 
country  furnish  the  same  results  as  those  just  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,, 
namely,  because  they  are,  generally  speaking,  illegi- 
timate. It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  adduce  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  has  been  conspicuously 
apparent  ever  since  this  branch  of  statistics  has  been 
placed  under  public  noticed 

(13)  It  may  be  perhaps  said,  that  the  argument, 
hitherto,  has  only  proved,  with  certainty,  that  early 
connexions  are  productive  of  more  female  births  than 
later  ones;  which  Mr.  Milne  and  others  have  stated  to 
be  the  case*.  But  this  is  not  the  law  of  Nature,  and 
if  it  were,  it  could  answer  no  one  conceivable  purpose, 
much  less  that   which  so   plainly   evinces  the  con- 

'  Various  have  been  the  causes  as-  still  failing  from  this  fact,  so  interesting 

signed  for  this  singular  fact.  I  find,  in  as  a  corroboration  of  the  principle  for 

a  paper  of  Mr.  Babba^,  in  the  Edin-  which   I    contend,   to    deduce  what  I 

burgh  Journal  of  Science   for    June,  conceive  to  be  the  just  principle.     On 

1829,    proofs  that  in  the  ille^timate  the  contrary,  drawing  this  conclusion 

births  of  the  different  countries  he  men-  from  it ;  "  lorsque  les  forces  actives  pr^- 

lions,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  *^  dominent  chez  les  animaux  accoupl^s, 

females  than  in  the  legitimate  ones ;  a  "  cette  condition  favorise  la  procreation 

circumstance      which,    as     mentioned  **  d^  males ;  la  diminution  des  forces 

above,  has  been  long  since   observed.  '^  actives  ou  motrices  produit  un  efifet 

I  do  not  perceive,   however,  that  that  '^  oppos^."      Then  follows    the    appli- 

profound  mathematician  has  applied  the  cation  of  this  doctrine  to  the  births  of 

fact  to  the  illustration  of  any  general  the  human  race,  as  exemplified  in  the 

principle,  or  extended  his   remarks  to  different  departments  of  France,  classed 

the    variations  which    occur    amongst  according  to  the  general  occupation  and 

legitimate  births  in  different  places  and  employment  of  their  respective  inhabit- 

countries.     And  since  I  consUiicted  the  ants,  which   I  shall  not  auote,    being 

above  argument,  a  paper  in  the  Bulletin  convinced  that  the  question  is  deter- 

Universel,   vol.  xii.,   pp.  3,  4,  &c.  has  mined  upon  principles  essentially  differ- 

been  pointed  out  to  me,  which  mentions  ent,  and  that  the  causes  which  are  as- 

that  a  series  of  observations  have  been  signed  as  regulating  the  relative  num« 

made  by   M.  Giron   de   Buzzaringues  her  of  the  births  of  the  sexes  there, 

upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  went  to  have    no   further   connexion  with  tl^ 

prove  that  on  dividing  it  into  two  equal  resiilts    in    question    than    as  merely 

parts,  and  putting  the  very  young  males  occasioning    those    variations    in    thie 

to  the  vigorous  females,  more  females  period  of  the  matrimonial  union  which 

would  be  produced,  and  vice  versi;  but  really  regulates  them. 

'  Milne,  Treatise  on  Annuities,  toL  ii,  p.  493, 
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stant  and  minute  regulation  of  this  as  well  as  every 
other  provision  in  the  true  system  of  population, 
constituting  it  a  principle  of  universal  benevolence , 
— a  conclusion  which  the  abettors  of  the  theory  of 
the  arithmetical  and  geometric  ratios  recognize  only  to 
ridicule.  I  proceed,  however,  to  advance  a  further  and 
last  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  governing  cause, 
regulating  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes,  which 
I  have  developed;  and  one  which,  it  is  conceived,* 
will  at  the  same  time  establish  the  fact  and  furnish - 
an  answer  to  all  those  objections  or  doubts  with  which 
it  might  be  assailed. 

(14)  I  find,  by  a  reference  to  the  synoptical 
register  of  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere  referred  for  other  important 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  the  ages  of  the  peers  at  mar- 
riage which  determines  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  of 
their  children.  I  have  ascertained  that  age  in  1027 
cases  of  fruitful  marriages,  and  the  following  are  the 
results : 
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Table  LIV. 

ExBIBITIlfO  THB  AOKS  OF  1027  PsSRS  AT  THSIR  MaRRIAOB,  AWD 
TBB  NUMBBR  AND  SbX  OF  THBIR  ChILDRBN. 


Afvof  th«  P«en 
«t 

MarrUft. 

Namber 

of 

Marriaget. 

Male 
Births. 

Female 
Births. 

Proportloaof 
Males.            Females. 

Under  21 

54 

143 

124 

1153 

1000 

21  to  26 

307 

668 

712 

938 

1000 

26  to  31 

284 

696 

609 

1143 

1000 

31  to  36 

137 

298 

263 

1133 

1000 

36  to  41 

90 

149 

151 

987 

1000 

41  to  46 

58 

93 

83 

1120 

1000 

1     46  to  51 

51 

79 

83 

952 

1000 

51  to  56 

19 

15 

11 

1363 

1000 

56  to  61 

11 

12 

6 

2000 

1000 

61  to  66 

12 

3 

4 

750 

1000 

66   ^;;^ 

4 

2 

4 

500 

1000 

Total*    .     .    . 

1027 

2158 

2050 

1052 

1000 

The  above  table,  therefore,  the  intended  accuracy 
of  which  I  avouch,  disposes  of  the  supposition  that 
the  advanced  age  of  the  male  increases  the  number  of 
the  male  births :  that  circumstance,  simply  considered, 
it  is  obvious,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  pro- 
portionment  of  the  sexes. 

(15)  Neither  has  the  age  of  the  female  parent  at 
marriage,  separately  considered,  any  greater  influence 
on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  she  produces  than  that 
of  the  male,  as  will  appear  from  the  471  instances 
of  fruitful  marriages  adduced  in  the  succeeding  table, 
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being  the  whole  number  of  peeresses  whose  age  at 
marriage  I  could  ascertain. 

Table  LV. 

Exhibiting  thb  Ages  of  471  Peerksses  at  their  Marriaob,  and 
THE  Number  and  Sex  of  their  Children. 


AffM  of  the  Pe«reMe> 

«t 

Marri«g». 

Nambtr 

of 

Marriages. 

Male 
Births. 

Female 
Births. 

ProportiMiof 
Males.            FMuUa. 

Under  16 

13 

37 

33 

1121 

1000 

16  to  21 

177 

502 

387 

1299 

1000 

21  to  26 

191 

512 

485 

1055 

1000 

26  to  31 

60 

115 

92 

1250 

1000 

31  to  36 

21 

40 

36 

1110 

1000 

So    «pvar4s. 

9 

13 

13 

1000 

1000 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  as  far  as  these 
instances  can  prove  it,  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  the 
female  parent  at  marriage  which  influences  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  she  produces. 

(16)  The  following  table,  however,  constructed  on 
the  same  authority,  (the  registers  of  the  peerage,)  will, 
it  is  believed,  place  the  principle  advanced  in  this 
chapter  beyond  all  doubt,  and  prove  that  it  is  the 
relative  ages  of  the  parents  which  really  adjusts  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  at  birth.  It  is  calculated  upon 
381  instances  of  first  marriages,  being  the  whole  num- 
ber in  which  the  ages  of  both  parties  could  be  ascer- 
tained :  nor  was  that  number  obtained  without  a  much 
longer  and  more  laborious  research  than,  perhaps,  can 
well  be  imagined. 
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Table  LVI. 

SrSWINO  THB  IlTFLUBNCB  WHICH  THB  DiFFBRBlfCB  IN  THB  A0B8  Of 
THB  PaRBNTS,  RB8PBCTIVBLY,  HAS  IN  BBOULATINO  THB  PROPORTION 
OF  THB  SbXBS  of  THBIR  ChILDRBN.  TaKBN  from  THB  RbOISTBRS 
OF  THB  PbBRAGB. 


DiffHmeA  of  Age,  the 
Haabud  being 

Namberof 
Marriaget. 

Male 
Births. 

Female 
Births. 

Beiagat 
Ma&fl 

to 

Females 

Younger 

54 

122 

141 

1000 

1156 

Equal  Age 

18 

54 

57 

1000 

1055 

Older    1 
1  to  6  Years  j 

126 

366 

853 

1000 

964 

6  to  11 

107 

827 

258 

1000 

789 

11  to  16 

43 

143 

97 

1000 

678 

16  to  21 

22 

48 

30 

1000 

625 

91       "^ 

11 

45 

27 

1000 

600 

(17)  The  above  table,  therefore,  completely  answers 
the  comment  put  upon  Aristotle's  recommendation,  and 
rescues  him  from  the  imputation  of  discouraging  popu- 
lation :  an  imputation,  however,  which  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  tenour  of  his  works  knows 
to  be  erroneous.  It  does  far  more  ;  it  shews,  as  clearly 
as  facts  can  demonstrate  any  thing,  that  there  is  a 
principle  in  Nature  which  counteracts  the  conse<* 
quences  of  those  perverse  habits  in  regard  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  period  of  marriage  of  one  sex  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  other,  which  would  otherwise 
occasion  the  most  pernicious  effects  in  any  community 
in  which  it  should  prevail.  Without,  therefore,  al- 
luding to  those  rarer  cases  in  the  table  in  which  the 
age  of  the  females  exceeds  that  of  the  males  at  mar- 
riage, or  those  in  which  it  is  equal,  in  which  instance. 
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also,  physically  considered,  the  males  may  still  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  juniors  in  constitution,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  excess  of  the  female  children, 
resulting  from  such  marriages,  corroborates  the  ge- 
neral argument  by  a  most  important  converse  proof; 
let  us  commence  with  that  section  in  which,  the  differ- 
ence in  age  at  marriage  being  from  one  to  six  years, 
the  sexes  may  be  justly  regarded  as  being,  in  a  natural 
point  of  view,  contemporary :  and  we  there  find  tke 
proportion  of  males  and  females  bom  (1000  to  964)  is 
that  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  excess  of  mortality 
in  the  former  sex  up  to  the  nubile  age,  so  accurately 
as  to  produce  that  balance  of  their  numbers  which,  as 
before  observed,  is  found  to  exist  at  that  period.  To 
preserve  that  balance,  so  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  population,  when  the  males  habitually  postpone 
marriage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  male 
births  increases  with  the  term  of  that  postponement, 
and  conformably  to  the  law  of  mortality.  In  order  to 
exemplify  and  prove  the  latter  fact,  I  shall  now  add 
another  column,  in  which  the  proportionate  number  of 
males  existing  at  the  ages  specified  are  given  from 
Table  XLVIII.  in  the  Supplement  to  Book  III.,  which 
will  shew,  with  a  greater  precision  than  I  conceived 
could  have  been  established  by  the  averages  of  so 
limited  a  nimiber  of  instances,  how  minutely  all  the 
anticipatory  processes  of  reproduction  are  calculated, 
and  how  certainly  they  arc  accomplished.  Had  the 
collection  of  cases  been  sufficiently  great,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  aberrations  in  the  following  table, 
unimportant  as  they  now  are,  would  have  entirely 
disappeared. 
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Table  LVII. 

Shewing  that  the  Diffeiusncb  in  the  Proportion  of  the  Sexes 
AT  Birth,  which  is  governed  by  the  difference  in  the  Ages 
OF  the  Parents,  respectively,  is  adjusted  to  the  Law  of 
Mortality. 


Diffrmioeinafff, 

the  Huahand 

older  bj 

To  crery  1000 
Male    Births. 
Female  ditto. 

Diminotion 
Ceotom. 

Hiuband't 

assamed 

afe,  on  an 

arerare  of 

5Ye»w. 

Nnmberof 

Main  in  each  6 

Yean,   accord- 

inc  to  Table 

XLVIII. 

DiminndM 
Centniii. 

1  to    6 

6  to  11 

11  to  16 

16  to  21 

21    .^ 

964 
789 
678 
625 
600 

•    • 

22.18 
42.18 
54.24 
60.06 

21 

26 
31 
36 
41 

827 

667 
600 
550 
500 

•  • 

24.98 
37.83 
50.36 
65.40 

178.66 

178.57 

(18)  The  results  presented  by  the  foregoing  table 
are  so  strikingly  confirmatory  of  the  principle  advanced, 
that  a  suspicion  may  perhaps  be  excited  that  they  have 
been  obtained  by  some  kind  of  selection  or  manage- 
ment. The  contrary  is,  however,  the  case :  and  the 
ultimate  coincidence  of  facts  apparently  unconnected, 
and  collected  originally  for  purposes  entirely  different 
from  the  present,  was  not  less  surprising  to  the  author 
than  it  will  probably  be  to  the  reader.  I  was  prepared, 
indeed,  by  the  train  of  proofs  previously  adduced,  to 
expect  the  information  collected  in  the  last  table  to 
afford  additional  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  position  advanced;  but  I  by  no  means  anti- 
cipated results  of  so  exact  and  regular  a  character, 
especially  from  so  limited  a  number  of  facts. 

(19)  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  last 
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column  but  one  in  the  preceding  table  does  not  express 
the  law  of  mortality  in  this  country,  but  rather  the  law 
of  population,  differing  as  the  latter  unquestionably 
does  from  the  former,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  population,  as  well  as  of  emigrations,  &c.,  and  ex- 
hibiting, therefore,  a  greater  apparent  diminution  in 
the  consecutive  ages,  especially  of  the  males,  than  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  mortality  only.  It  is  admitted; 
and  I  now,  therefore,  come  to  a  last  remark  on  this 
most  curious  subject. 

(20)     It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  pre- 
ceding table  has  been  constructed  on  the  results  of 
first  marriages  only.     Now  it  is  a  most  singular  fact, 
that  in  the  after-marriages,  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
though  such,  it  is  evident,  must  be  contracted  at  a  later 
age  than  first  ones,  and,  generally  speaking,  when  the 
disparity  in  years  between  the  husband  and  wife  is 
greater,  still  the  female  births,  contrary  to  the  case  as 
it  respects  first  connexions,  are,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents,  on 
the  average  more  numerous  than  the  male,  and  vice 
versa.      In  the  registers   so  often   adverted   to,    the 
number  of  the  second  and  subsequent  marriages  of 
those  peers  whose  aj^es  at  marriage,  together  with  that 
of  their  peeresses,  could  be  ascertained,  is  64 ;  the 
male  births  resulting  from  which  were  117,  the  female 
129.     In  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  I  do  not  pre- 
sume  to  pronounce  it  to   be  fully  established  as  a 
general  law  of  nature,  though  I  have  adverted  to  other 
documentary   proofs   besides  those   furnished  by  the 
peerage,    and    have   invariably    found  an  excess    of 
female  children   attending  those  marriages  in  which 
the    father  had    been   previously    married.      In    ex- 
tending   my    examination    of  the    peerage   registers 
beyond   those   instances  where  the  age  of  both   the 
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parents  could  be  ascertained,  and  where  that  of  the 
father  was  alone  given,  I  obtained  107  instances,  and 
found  that  these  produced  460  children,  204  of  whom 
were  male,  and  256  female.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  to  give  the  exact  results,  which 
will  shew  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  and  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  age  of  the  parent. 

Table  LVIII. 

Shbwiiio,  peom  tbb  Rbqistbrs  of  thb  Pbbraob,  that  thb 
Mauri AOBs  of  Widowbrs  arb  attbndbd  by  an  Excbss  of 
Fbmalb  Childrbn. 


Aget  of  the 

Widowen  at  their 

Marriages. 

Nvmber  of 
Snd  and  3rd 
Marriages. 

Male 

Children. 

Female 

Children. 

Tnpn 
Males. 

riiMof 
FenuUct. 

Years. 

22  to  27 

5 

21 

23 

913 

1000 

27  to  32 

18 

33 

39 

846 

1000 

32  to  37 

24 

51 

66 

773 

1000 

37  to  42 

17 

29 

32 

906 

1000 

42  to  47 

16 

30 

38 

790 

1000 

47  to  52 

15 

30 

43 

699 

1000 

52  to  57 

3 

2 

3 

666 

1000 

57  to  62 

3 

3 

4 

750 

1000 

62  to  67 

3 

3 

4 

750 

1000 

67    v^Mdi. 

3 

2 

4 

500 

1000 

107 

204 

256 

797 

1000 

(21)  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  but  that  this 
provision  of  Nature  attending  second  marriages 
would  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  law 
of  mortality  and  that  of  population,  as  noticed  in  a 
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preceding  siection,  and  fully  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
at  birth  is  90  regidated  as  to  preserve  that  equipoise 
at  the  nubile  period  essential  to  the  purposes  of 
Nature*  Adverting,  however,  to  the  proportion  of  such 
marriages*  as  previously  computed,  the  physical  fact 
last  noticed  may  indeed  seem  to  render  the  calcula- 
tion unnecessarily  complex ;  but,  on  due  consideraticMi, 
1  think  it  will  appear  otherwise ;  like  many  other 
of  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  accomplish inji^  at  once 
a  variety  of  purposes,  all  clearly  resolvable  into  his 
essential  attributes  of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  But 
I  will  not  venture  to  explain  the  moral  necessity  for 
what  I  conceive  may  be  a  most  singular  rule  of  Nature, 
leaving  it  rather  to  the  readers  perception. 

(22)  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  those  laws 
of  Nature,  the  obvious  design  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
increase  of  the  species  :  it  only  remains  that  we  should 
notice  one  or  two  of  an  opposite,  and  equally  important 
tendency  ;  namely,  those  which  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent their  undue  multiplication. 

(23)  It  has  been  already  observed  that  marriage  is 
the  sole  conservator  of  the  human  race.  Now  this 
institution,  it  is  quite  obvious,  limits,  in  effect,  the 
period  of  male  fruitfulness  by  that  of  the  female;  and 
the  latter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  is  shorter  in 
reference  to  the  whole  term  of  existence,  than,  probably, 
in  any  other  animated  bein|[?  in  creation.  Reckoning 
from  the  period  of  birth  to  that  of  mature  age,  the  pos- 
sible extent  of  that  term  barely  comprises  half  the 
duration  of  life  ;  its  actual  continuance,  calculated  on 
the  average,  falls  short,  probably,  of  a  fifth  of  it  ; 
while  another  provision  of  Nature,  which  usually  pre- 
vents the  pregnancy  of  the  female  while  she  is  per- 
forming that  important  duty  which  the  vast  majority  of 
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motliers  cannot  delegate  to  others, — the  feeding  of  her 
infant  offspring  at  the  bosom, — has  the  effect  of  still 
further  diminishing  the  actually  prolific  season  of  life. 
Thus,  then,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  argument,  human 
increase  seems  so  limited  as  to  guard  against  a  too 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and 
by  means  which,  when  duly  considered,  rise  into 
so  many  direct  manifestations  of  the  tender  regard  of 
the  First  Great  Cause  for  his  offspring;  securing 
the  health  of  the  mother  by  fixing  the  term  of  pro- 
lificness,  limited  as  we  have  remarked  it  to  be,  at 
the  most  vigorous  age ;  and,  thus  keeping  the  gene- 
rations so  apart,  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  in  which 
to  exercise  those  charities,  whether  parental  or  filial, 
on  which  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  human  race  depend. 

(24)  But  to  return.  Even  this  period  of  female 
prolificness,  physically  limited  and  defined  as  it  is, 
does  not,  any  more  than  all  the  other  processes  of 
reproduction,  conform  to  an  inflexible  law,  operating 
equally  under  all  circumstances,  however  different  from 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  it  manifests  an  adaptation 
to  the  state  and  situation  of  human  beings,  the  more 
striking,  because  this  provision  of  Nature,  in  reference 
to  population,  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  interference  or  control. 

(25)  First,  then,  it  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to  need 
any  proofs  being  adduced  to  establish  it,  that  the 
period  of  female  prolificness  commences  much  earlier 
in  some  countries  than  in  others ;  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, for  instance.  Now,  if  in  the  cases  where  that 
period  is  thus  antedated,  it  should  still  be  lengthened 
to  as  advanced  an  age  as  in  those  where  it  takes  place 
later,  it  is  obvious  that;  with  an  equal  degree  of  annual 
fecundity,  the  increase  in  the  population  would  be 
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the  greatest  where  that  state  commenced  the  earliest, 
and  therefore  continued  the  longest;  arguing  either  an 
excess  of  prolificness  in  the  one  instance,  or  a  deficiency 
in  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  have  left  the  human  race. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  known,  that  where  the 
reproductive  period  commences  soon  in  life,  there  it 
terminates,  at  least,  proportionably  early.  The  United 
States  of  America,  so  often  appealed  to  on  the  subject 
of  population,  exemplify  this  fact,  and  prove  it  beyond 
contradiction. 

(26)  But  still  it  may  be  urged  that,  supposing  the 
whole  period  of  female  prolificness,  which  thus  varies 
in  its  date,  to  remain  equal  in  duration,  it  is  clear  that 
in  those  countries  where  it  commences  the  earliest,  the 
births  would  take  place  the  soonest ;  and  as  the  gene- 
rations must  therefore  be  more  crowded  upon  each 
other,  the  population  would  necessarily  augment  more 
rapidly.  The  coexisting  numbers  would,  in  such 
case,  be  greater  than  where  the  commencement  of 
human  fecundity  was  deferred,  and  the  generations, 
consequently,  placed  more  apart.  But  against  this 
consequence  Nature  has  also  provided,  in  having 
abridged  the  length  of  that  term  in  the  female,  in 
proportion  as  its  commencement  is  antedated.  This 
also  is  a  fact,  too  universally  notorious  to  need  any  ac- 
cumulation of  proofs  to  establish  it.  Again,  to  instance 
America,  where  the  period  in  question,  compared  with 
that  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  is  forestalled 
a  few  years,  it  is  abridged  in  its  duration,  at  least, 
twice  as  many ;  and  in  India,  as  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  has  observed,  "  where  the  human  female 
"commences  to  be  prolific  at  eight,  she  ceases  to 
"  remain  so  before  she  attains  thirty." 

(27)  I  shall  here  terminate  the  proofs  of  what  I 
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have  ventured  to  call  the  anticipatory  computations  of 
Nature  relative  to  the  law  of  population ;  which,  never- 
vertheless,  might  have  been  considerably  multiplied. 
Enough,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  that  every  thing  connected  with 
even  the  preparatory  processes  of  human  reproduction 
is  regulated,  not  by  fixed  and  arbitrary,  but  by  varying 
and  relative  proportions,  involving  a  series  of  se- 
condary causes,  all  contributing  to  the  same  end ;  the 
due  increase  of  the  species.  After  these  ample  (I  had 
almost  said,  miraculous)  proofs  of  the  Divine  intention, 
in  this  respect;  to  suppose  that  His  purposes  are, 
nevertheless,  frustrated,  and  that  the  final  result  of 
the  whole  is  left  so  uncertain,  or  rather  erroneous,  as 
to  be  rectified  by  vice,  misery,  and  moral  restraint,  or, 
in  plainer  terms,  by  resisting  the  physical,  or  rebelling 
Against  the  moral,  laws  of  God,  were  absurd  and 
blasphemous.  If  only  thus  far  of  the  Divine  calcula- 
tions relating  to  this  all-important  subject  were  ap- 
parent, and  its  final  conclusion  still  involved  in  essential 
mystery,  or  lost  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
present  or  the  obscurer  records  of  past  ages,  still  in 
these  we  have  abundant  proofs  as  to  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  Deity.  But  if  we  trace  the  subject  yet 
further,  we  shall  find  that  all  remaining  doubts  will 
vanish ,  and  the  principle  of  population  will  be  found 
regulated  by  the  numbers,  and  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  human  beings.  To  the  development 
and  proof  of  such  a  law,  the  remaining  part  of  this 
treatise  is  devoted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:    THE  PRINCIPLE  DEFINED. 

(1)  No  one  fact  relative  to  the  human  species  is  more 
clearly  ascertained,  whether  by  general  observation  or 
actual  proof,  than  that  their  fecundity  varies  in  different 
communities  and  countries  ^  The  principle  which  effects 
this  variation,  without  the  necessity  of  those  cruel  and 
unnatural  expedients  so  frequently  adverted  to,  consti- 
tutes what  I  presume  to  call  The  Law  of  Popula- 
tion, and  that  law  may  be  thus  briefly  enunciated : 

The  Prolificness  of  human  beings,  other- 
wise similarly  CIRCUMSTANCED,  VARIES  IN- 
VERSELY AS  THEIR  NUMBERS. 

(2)  The  preceding  definition  may  be  thus  amplified 
and  explained.  Premising,  as  a  mere  truism,  that 
marriages  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  will, 
on  the  average,  be  equally  fruitful  everywhere,  I  pro- 
ceed to  state,  first,  that  the  prolificness  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  marriages  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  condensation  of 
the  population,  so  that  that  prolificness  shall  be 
greatest  where  the  numbers  on  an  equal  space  are  the 
fewest,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest  where  those 
numbers  are  the  largest. 

(3)  Thus  far  the  theory  announced  has  reference 
to  space  only,  and  even  then  it  is,  if  proved,  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  human  beings,  in  indicating 
a  system  of  population  so  regulated  as  to  people  the 
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earth  where  it  is  uninhabited,  or  to  restore  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  where  they  are  unhappily  wasted,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  threatening  to  overwhelm  it  with 
a  continued  and  arbitrary  increase ;  and  the  very  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  as  referrible  to  space  only,  will  be 
found  to  confirm  its  main  principle,  for— 

(4)  The  prolificness  of  human  beings,  as  thus  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  space  they  occupy,  is  further- 
more influenced  by  the  quality  of  that  space,  or  other- 
wise by  its  potential  produce ;  so  that  the  same  number 
of  marriages  in  a  population  occupying  an  equal  sur- 
face, will,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  equal,  be 
less  productive  in  mountainous  than  in  champaign 
countries,  and  less  in  the  frigid  than  in  the  temperate 
regions. 

(5)  When  I  first  detected  this  general  law  of  Na- 
ture as  apparently  regulated  by  space  only,  I  con- 
fess I  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  it  failed  when 
applied  to  the  above  exceptions,  where,  had  mere 
room  been  the  sole  governing  principle,  it  ought  to 
have  been  particularly  manifest:  a  little  conside- 
ration, however,  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of 
such  variations,  as  an  opposite  result  would,  in 
those  instances,  have  been  fatal  to  the  theory  as  a 
law  of  benevolence  applicable  to  all  countries  and 
conditions,  and  have  doomed  mankind,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  an  increase  beyond  the  ultimate 
means  of  subsistence,  and,  consequently,  would  so 
far  have  identified  my  argument  with  that  which  I 
am  opposing.  In  this  instance,  jiowever,  as  in  every 
other,  I  adhered  to  and  allowed  full  weight  to 
facts  as  they  arose,  and  these  ultimately  formed 
themselves  into  that  system  which,  together  with  its 
proofs,  will  be  fully  submitted  to  the  reader,  who  will 
judge  of  their  harmony  and  truth.     Though  these  ex- 
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ceptionSy  therefore,  may  seem  to  divest  the  argument 
of  somewhat  of  its  mathematical  precision,  yet,  when 
duly  considered,  they  add  to  it  a  moral  demonstrati<m 
of  incalculable  weight,  in  proving  that  the  prolificness 
of  human  beings  is  regulated  by  the  space  they  occupy 
with  a  further  reference  to  its  potential  produce,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 

(6)  Let  not  those,  however,  who  may  be  adverse 
to  the  principle  already  partly  propounded,  if  sucb 
there  be,  anticipate  a  failure  in  its  proof,  from  suppos 
ing  that  these  exceptions  will  be  either  so  numerous 
or  so  important  as  to  confuse  the  main  argument. 
Even  according  to  the  last  view  of  the  subject,  space 
may  be  still  generally  regarded  as  the  chief,  though 
not  sole,  regulator  of  human  prolificness ;  and  the 
ensuing  calculations,  it  will  be  seen,  will  establish  the 
principle  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  certainty.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  great  mass  of  civilized 
society,  at  least  that  part  of  it  with  the  statistics 
of  which  we  are  alone  conversant,  and  from  which, 
therefore,  our  proofs  will  have  to  be  chiefly  derived, 
inhabits  the  temperate  and  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
the  variation  in  the  productiveness  of  which  is,  on  the 
main,  but  little,  and  that  little  rendered  still  less  by 
the  continued  efforts  of  an  industry  which  can  over- 
come all  but  physical  obstacles,  and,  indeed,  partly 
remove  even  them. 

(7)  But  in  the  circumstances  contemplated  in  the 
primary  definition  as  operative  on  the  measure  of 
human  prolificness,  there  is  one  which  remains  to  be 
noticed,  distinct  from  either  the  extent  of  space,  or  its 
fertility  ;  and  it  is  this, — the  prevailing  measure  of 
mortality.  Lastly,  then,  the  prolificness  of  an  equal 
number  of  individuals,  other  circumstances  being 
similar,  is  greater  where  the  mortality  is  greater,  and, 
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On  the  contrary,  smaller  where  the  mortality  is  less ; 
and  assuming  the  design  of  the  law  of  population  to 
have  been  rightly  stated,  this  regulation  also  is  ob- 
viously necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

(8)  The  mode  by  which  this  law  operates  is  like- 
wise apparent;  and,  while  it  confirms  the  general 
principle,  is  itself  susceptible  of  a  very  satisfactory 
numerical  demonstration.  This  mode  is  still  in  direct  ^ 
opposition  to  that  of  the  contrary  theory,  which  pro- 
nounces vice,  misery,  and  what  it  calls  moral  restrainti 

the  regulators  of  population ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
system  now  before  the  reader,  ease  and  affluence, 
which  increase  with  increasing  numbers,  diminish,  as 
they  prevail,  the  prolificness,  and  consequently  limit 
the  multiplication  of  mankind.  A  smaller  or  larger 
number  of  inhabitants,  therefore,  on  the  same  space, 
placed  under  circumstances  otherwise  equal,  will  imply 
a  less  or  greater  degree  of  that  ease  and  affluence,  and 
consequently  operate  on  their  prolificness  agreeably 
to  the  positions  primarily  advanced.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  nature,  such  as  new  colonies,  &c.,  are 
evidently  deducible  from  it ;  and,  considered  either  in 
themselves  or  their  relations,  it  will  be  shewn,  as 
plainly  confirm  it.  Meantime  the  facts  which  the  his- 
tory of  human  beings  present,  substantiate  the  general 
position  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  and  the 
principles  of  physiology,  as  well  as  the  analogies  of 
nature,  illustrate  and  confirm  it. 

(9)  Other  regulations  flowing  from  the  same  ge- 
neral principle,  of  a  most  minute  and  curious  nature, 
have  been  detected  during  the  course  of  the  present 
long  inquiry.  These,  however,  will  not  be  now  brought 
forward ;  what  has  been  already  advanced  is  sufficient 
fully  to  exhibit,  both  as  to  its  principle  and  operation, 
the  law  of  population  for  which  I  contend,  as  that  of 
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nature  and  of  truth,  and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Book  to  establish.     In  presenting  it,  therefore,  in 
a  few  words  to  the  reader,  I  will  contrast  it  with  the 
theory  it  opposes.    The  latter  assumes  that  Nature,  or 
rather  as  it  unequivocally  intimates,  God  himself,  has, 
\      in  order  to  people  his  universe,  invested  man  with  a 
fixed  and  unvarying  measure  of  prolificness,  constantly 
tending  to  excess  and  misery  ;  and  that,  therefore,  this 
blind  and  blundering  calculation  has  to  be  perpetually 
regulated  by  human  interference,  which  we  may  be 
assured  will  constantly  manifest  itself  in  partiality  and 
cruelty.     Hence,  however  it  may  be  theoretically  re- 
garded, yet  practically  considered,  it  is  not  attempted 
to  be  denied,  but  that  disgusting  vice,  as  well  as  abject 
misery  amongst  the  many,  is  the  price  at  which  the 
privileged  few  must  monopolize  a  sufficiency  of  the 
bounties  of  Nature.     But  its  principles  and  details  are 
before  the  reader,  and  let  them  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered while  I  ask  him  if  such  a  notion  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  experience  of  man  in  the  best  and  happiest 
periods  of  his  history,  and  whether  it  be  not  almost 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  any  received  notions  of 
religion,  natural  or  revealed, — with  any  worthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  care  of  an  eternal  Providence, — with 
any  adequate  belief  in  the  very  being  of  a  God  and  his 
essential  attributes  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  popu- 
lation now  developed,  has  an  equal  tendency  with  the 
former  to  people  the  world,  o/  to  recruit  its  inhabitants 
in  any  particular  country,  where  they  may  have  been 
wasted,  and  consequently  to  replenish  the  earth  with 
happiness,  in  as  far  as  enjoyment  is  connected  with  life ; 
but  it  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  defeat  its  plain  and  only 
purpose,  by  producing  an  excess  which  would  convert 
that  happiness  into  suffering.     Moreover  its  operation 
is  not  necessarily  attended  with  misery  present  or  pro- 
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spective ;  on  the  contrary,  by  connecting  increasing 
numbers  with  increasing  prosperity,  and  rendering  the 
latter  the  regulator  of  the  former,  it  is,  as  by  a  constant 
eflfort,  perpetually  elevating  human  enjojnnent  to  the 
utmost  possible  height,  and  extending  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  number;  guarding  nevertheless  against  an 
excess  which  would  be  fatal  to  both.  Its  moral  design 
likewise,  if  this  can  be  gathered  from  its  undeniable 
effects,  is  equally  benevolent.  The  augmentation  of 
the  whole  involves  the  improvement  of  each,  and  thus, 
in  multiplying,  it  regenerates  the  species.  When  pro- 
perly viewed,  therefore,  it  teaches  the  patriot  his  most 
important  duties,  and  inspires  the  philanthropist  witK 
his  most  glowing  anticipations  :  it  liberates  society 
from  that  principle  of  selfishness  which  is  at  once  its 
bane  and  its  disgrace.  In  a  word,  it  combines  the 
duties,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  human  beings, 
and  lays  the  whole  in  one  united  and  perpetual  act  of 
gratitude  at  the  footstool  of  the  Eternal  Benefactor. 
Such  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  more  be- 
nevolent system ;  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  say  that 
they  are  overcharged  if  they  are  true;  or  to  deny  their 
truth  if  he  can  believe  that  the  Creator  has,  in  virtue 
of  that  prescience,  and  conformably  to  that  benevolence 
he  has  manifested  in  all  other  of  his  visible  works, 
himself  regulated  the  prolificness  of  his  creatures  in 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  his  providence 
shall  place  them,  instead  of  leaving  that  regulation, 
minute  as  it  will  be  seen  it  is  in  itself,  to  the  busy, 
selfish,  and  ignorant  interference  of  men  who,  on  every 
possible  view  of  the  subject,  are  as  incompetent  to  the 
task  they  are  eager  to  assume,  as  they  are  to  that  of 
creation ! 
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OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:  ITS  PROOFS  ENXJME&ATKD. 

(1)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prolificness  of  human 
beings,  under  similar  circumstances,  varies  inversely 
as  their  numbers.  I  proceed  to  prove  this  important 
principle, 

First;  By  generally  acknowledged  facts. 

Second;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  different  countries,  equally  circumstanced, 
except  in  regard  to  population. 

Third;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  different  districts  of  the  same  countries. 

Fourth;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  towns,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

Fifth;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  same  countries  and  districts  at  different 
periods,  as  the  population  has  increased. 

Sixth  ;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  marriages 
in  the  same  places  and  districts,  at  different  periods, 
where  the  population  has  diminished. 

Seventh  ;  By  the  comparative  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages as  determined  upon  physiological  principles. 

Eighth;  By  the  analogies  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  repro- 
duction. 

Ninth;  By  the  demonstration  afforded  by  distinct 
classes  of  the  human  species;  and  especially  the 
British  peerage. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  tests  to  which  the 
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principle  in  question  can  be  submitted,  whether  with 
a  view  to  demonstrate  or  overthrow  it,  that  are  not 
clearly  reducible  to  some  of  the  foregoing  heads:  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  give  them,  severally,  all  the 
consideration,  and  advance  all  the  facts  in  relation  to 
each,  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  do. 

(2)  First,  then,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
varies  inversely  as  their  numbers,  I  hold  to  be  a  truth 
established  by  general  observation.  And  on  this 
branch  of  the  argument^ I  think  myself  peculiarly 
fortunate,  because,  none  will  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  deny  the  facts  on  which  it  rests ;  nor  yet  the  circum- 
stances attending  those  facts :  and  though  the  latter, 
when  superficially  viewed,  may  have  obscured  the 
true  principle  of  increase,  and  even  led  to  the  substi*- 
tion  of  an  opposite  theory,  still,  on  due  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  true  deduction,  and 
to  render  it  the  more  indisputable. 

(3)  I  assert,  then,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
is  everywhere  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  population, 
and  is,  castcris  paribus^  the  greatest  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  the  fewest  on  a  given  space,  and  on  the  con- 
trary :  in  other  words,  that  in  country  places  they  are 
the  most  prolific;  in  moderate  sized  towns,  less;  and  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  the  least  so.  How  often  has 
this  fact  been  mentioned  as  incontrovertible,  and  when 
has  it  been  once  denied  ?  Philosophers  and  physicians 
concur  with  common  observers  in  establishing  a  truth, 
which  seems  too  obvious  and  certain  to  need  any  par- 
ticular proof;  a  few  authorities,  however,  shall  be 
advanced,  premising,  that  the  extent  of  the  variation 
in  question  was  the  only  subject  of  inquiry  and  obserr 
vation ;  its  existence  was  never  supposed  disputable. 

4)     Gregory  King,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  of  our  statistical  authorities,  states,  that  at 
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the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
jriages  was,  upon  the  average,  in  the  country,  4^  chil- 
dren each ;  in  moderate  sized  towns,  (which,  it  must 
be  recollected,  were  then  small  compared  with  what 
they  have  become  under  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem,) 4-j^;  and  in  the  metropolis  4.^  The  last  pro- 
portion, I  think,  he  overrated.  Rousseau  contrasts, 
in  very  strong  terms,  the  sterility  of  the  females 
in  towns  with  the  prolificness  of  those  residing 
in  the  country '.  A  more  accurate  and  patient  ob^ 
server.  Dr.  Short,  remarks  upon  the  general  fruitful- 
ness  of  country  breeders  compared  with  those  of 
towns^  Dr.  Black,  in  his  Medical  Analysis,  enters 
into  particulars,  and  says,  that  marriages  in  cities 
produce  sometimes  under  three  children;  generally 
between  three  and  four,  seldom  four ;  whereas,  in 
country  places  and  villages,  they  seldom  produce  less 
than  four,  and  generally  between  four  and  five  at  a 
medium  \  Dr.  Price,  speaking  of  country  places 
and  towns  where  registers  have  been  kept,  says,  that 
in  the  former  (country  places),  marriages,  one  with 
another,  seldom  produce  less  than  4  children  each  ;  ge- 
nerally between  4  and  5,  and  sometimes  above  3 ;  but 
in  towns  this  proportion  is  generally  between  3  and  4  to 
each  marriage*.  Dr.  Perceval  remarks,  that  though 
the  town  is  more  filled  than  the  country  with  inhabit- 
ants in  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  life,  yet  one 
child  in  four  less  is  bom  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country  •.  Muret  notices  of  France,  that  in  small 
parishes  the  births  were  1  in  23  or  24  ;  in  small  towns 
1  in  25;  in  Lyons  1  in  28';  had  he  given  the  propor- 

1  Gregory  King,  Chafanen*  Estimate,  the  BUlt,  Ac,  p.  121. 

^  420.  «  Dr.  BUck,  Mcdicml  Aiudjiis,  p.  U. 

*  Rous«eu,  EiMjr  OQ  Kducation,  vol.  *  Dr.  Price,   Revenionary  Payments, 
it,  p.  1 84.  •  PerceTal,  Works,  toL  ii.,  p.  h?. 

*  Dr.  Short,  New   Obsenrations  oo  ^  Necker. 
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tion  that  existed  in  the  metropolis  at  that  period,,  it 
would  have  still  further  illustrated  the  principle  under 
consideration.  Necker  gives  these  proportions  as  from 
1  in  23  to  1  in  30 ;  observing,  that  1  in  25,  25^,  and  26 
prevailed  in  the  greatest  part  of  France ;  in  cities,  1  in 
27,  28,  29,  and  30,   according  to  their  extent.     The* 
celebrated  modem  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  also  ob- 
serves, that  the  proportion  of  this  fertility  varies  with 
the  situation.     In  country  places,  he   says,  there  is 
frequently  bom  1  yearly  in  every  22  of  the  popula- 
tion.    In  towns,  the  proportion  is  less  favourable,  being 
often  1  in  40,  more  generally  1  in  35  ;  ^  he,  however, 
conceals    from    himself   and    his    readers   the   real 
cause,  the  law  of  Nature  under  consideration,   and; 
like    all   the   foregoing    authorities,    who  allude   to 
it,  substitutes  another,  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
human    superfecundity,     and,     therefore,     requiring 
"  checks."     The  last  writer  I  shall  quote  (for  it  would 
be  a  useless,  and  indeed  endless,  task,  to  adduce  all 
the  authorities  who   have  asserted  in  substance  the 
same   fact)    is  M.  Villot^;    he  says  that  the  mean 
average  of  prolificness  in  France  is  1  birth  to  28.353 
inhabitants ;  that  for  the  cities,  the  proportion  is  1  in 
29  or  30,  while  for  Paris,  it  is  1  in  31.04  only.     He 
asks  whether  the  difference  proceeds  from  errors  in 
the  censuses,  or  is  produced  by  other  peculiar  circum- 
stances;   and  adds,   that  this  is    a  point  which   the 
authorities  alone  can  clear  up,  and  that  it  merits  all 
their  attention.     His  queries  may,  I  hope,  be  satis- 
factorily answered :  the  variation  arises  not  from  any 
incorrectness  in  the  census,  or  from  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  human  autho- 
rities have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  to  form  their 

>  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  vol  i^  p.  555.  *  Villot,  Bulletin  Univexsel,  torn,  i.,  p. 

42. 
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principles,  and  regulate  their  conduct  by  its  universal 
ordination. 

(5)     In  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I  may  have 
seemed  to  anticipate  those  arithmetical  proofs  of  the 
real  principle  of  population,  which  are  reserved  for  a 
ftirther  stage  of  the  argument ;  but  I  could  not  wholly 
avoid  so  doing,  in  shewing  that  the  general  principle 
for  which  I  contend  is  sanctioned  by  universal  obser- 
vation.    If,  then,  it  be  an  undeniable  fact,  and  unde- 
niable and  undenied  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  human 
fecundity  is  observed  to  be  the  feeblest  where  the 
existing  numbers  are  the   most  condensated,  or,    in 
other  words,  does  the  least  where  there  seems  least  to 
be  done,  and  that  its  operations  are  graduated  by  that 
intelligible  rule  ;  so  that  in  country  places  the  fertility 
of  marriages   shall  be   greatest,    in    moderate-sized 
towns   less,   and  in   great  cities  least  of  all  ;    then, 
(without  at  all  adverting  to  the  law  of  mortality,  which 
is  incontrovertibly  regulated  with  the  same  view,)  as 
in  any  terms  of  doubling  whatsoever,    the  villages 
must,  of  course,  in   many   instances,   become  towns, 
and  these  again  rise  into  populous  cities,  varying,  by 
this  very  progression,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  as 
before  stated — what  becomes  of  the  regular  geometric 
ratio  of  human  increase?     It  utterly  and  for  ever  fails. 
The  very  elements  of  the  calculation,  as  applied  to 
the  necessary  condition  of  society  in  whatever  state, 
are  totally  irreconcileable  with  any  such  result.     It  is 
not  only  a  fallacious,  but  an  impossible  theory,  which, 
instead  of  being  ensconced  in   "  an  impregnable  for- 
tress S"   as  its   principal  champion    confidently    pro- 
nounces, is  placed  on  so  fundamental  an  error,  that 
the  slightest  consideration  must  serve  to  overthrow  it, 
leaving  room,   it  may  be  hoped,  for  a   system   more 

*  Malthus,  Eiiaj  on  Population,  prefaco,  tL 
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befitting  the  character  of  the  Creator  and  tlie  condi 
tion  of  his  creatures,  to  be  erected  in  its  stead. 

(6)  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  urged  against  this 
otherwise  decisive  argument,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
by  anticipation  so  said  already,  that  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation are  more  prevalent  in  towns  and  crowded 
situations  than  in  country  places :  and  were  that  sup«> 
position  to  be  conceded,  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  state  of  society,  still,  if  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  dispensed  with  equal  liberality  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  situations,  (and  that  the  towns 
have  the  advantage  in  that  respect,  their  more 
rapid  increase  fully  demonstrates,)  I  cannot  see  how 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
human  increase  to  surpass  the  means  of  sustentation, 
can  possibly  be  maintained.  As  to  the  *^  checks,"  as 
they  are  termed,  which  are  to  reconcile  the  difference, 
these  have  already  been  considered ;  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  observe  here,  in  reference  to  the  main  hope 
of  the  entire  theory,  the  "  preventive "  one,  that 
although  it  has  been  confidently  advanced  that  the 
marriages  in  towns  are  less  early  and  frequent  than  in 
country  places,  yet  the  very  reverse  of  this  assertion 
is  the  undeniable  fact.  Every  writer  who  has  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  subject  observes,  that  marriages 
are  proportionably  more  numerous  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  districts.  Gregory  King  gives  the  pro- 
portions as  follows :  — In  the  country,  1  marriage  in 
every  141  inhabitants;  in  large  towns,  1  in  128;  in 
London,  1  in  106  ^  And  as  marriages  are  propor- 
tionably more  numerous,  that  they  take  place  earlier 
where  the  population  is  thus  condensated  follows  of 
course ;  hence,  "  it  is  evident,"  says  that  most  patient 
observer.  Dr.  Short,  "  that  people  marry  earlier  in 

^  Gregory  King,  Chalmers'  Estimate,  p.  420. 
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"  towns  than  in  the  country  \"  That  the  statistics  of 
this  and  every  other  country  bear  witness,  in  the  most 
striking  and  unequivocal  manner  to  this  fact,  I  can, 
after  due  examination,  confidently  assert,  and  shall, 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  Book,  fully  prove; 
and  I  challenge  the  contradiction  of  all  those  who 
have  maintained  the  contrary. 

(7)  What,  then,  should  have  obscured  from  notice 
the  principle  now  enunciated,  or,  when  declared,  have 
exposed  it  to  the  keen  and  unanimous  derision  of  the 
economists,  as  an  absurd  and  visionary  theory?  Iso- 
lated facts  had  long  been  observed,  from  which  the 
principle  contended  for  ought  to  have  been  established 
by  the  method  of  induction.  That  an  apple  would  fall 
to  the  ground  was  not  more  certainly  known,  than  that 
human  prolificness  is  diminished  by  a  crowded  popu- 
lation. Is  it  not,  therefore,  marvellous  that  the  one  fact 
should  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation, and  that  the  other  should  not  have  established 
the  real  law  of  population  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  geo- 
metric ratio  of  human  increase  has  been  confidently  an- 
nounced and  eagerly  embraced,  though  it  is,  whether 
regarded  as  a  theoretical  or  practical  principle,  one  of 
the  most  despicable  sophisms  that  ever  abused  the 
understanding,  or  debased  the  heart  of  human  beings. 

'  Dr.  Short,  New  Obsenrations,  kc,  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  IHK  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  VARYINO 
PROLIFICNESS  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

(1)  I  PROCEED,  secondly,  to  prove  the  law  of  po- 
pulation, as  previously  explained  by  a  comparison  of 
human  prolificness  in  different  countries,  variously 
peopled,  but  otherwise  placed  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances. 

(2)  But  I  must  first  remark,  that  independently  of 
the  variations  in  the  soil  and  surface,  in  their  respective 
climates,  and  in  the  prevailing  ratios  of  mortality  in 
different  nations,  all  of  which,  as  it  has  been  already 
observed,  and  will  be  subsequently  shewn,  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  principle  of  human  fecundity, 
and  consequently  rendering  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment one  of  some  complexity :  there  are  other  circum- 
stances of  a  perfectly  distinct  character,  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  results,  about  to 
be  appealed  to,  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 

(3)  The  circumstances  to  which  I  principally  al- 
lude are  these  :  first,  the  inaccuracies  in  the  statistical 
documents  of  the  few  countries  which  have  hitherto 
collected  and  published  the  data  on  which  alone  the 
particular  proof  now  under  consideration  can  rest. 
Were  these  inaccuracies  proportionate  every  where,  so 
as  to  balance  each  other,  the  relative  correctness  of  the 
whole  would  be  secured,  at  least  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  present  argument ;  but  a  variety  of  im- 
portant considerations  forbids  us  to  hope  that  this  can 
be  the  case.     That  the  statistics  of  several  different 
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countries  are  relatively  incorrect,  I  could  give,  were  it 
necessary,  several  incontrovertible  proofs ;  the  fact, 
however,  is  too  obvious  to  render  any  necessary. 

(4)  But,  second,  were  these  various  statistical  data 
not  only  relatively  but  absolutely  accurate,  still  there 
remains  a  variety  of  important  causes,  local  and  limited 
in  their  existence  and  operation,  which  must  sensibly 
vary  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in  different  countries, 
and,  perhaps,  not  always  conformably  to  the  law  of 
population  contended  for;  which  aberrations,  under 
such  circumstances,  by  no  means  disprove  its  existence 
as  a  principle  of  Nature,  where  her  operations  are  left 
to  their  unconstrained  development.  These  disturbing 
causes,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  are  various^  and 
need  not  be  here  enumerated ;  they  will  be  found  to 
class  themselves  under  those  inveterate  customs,  im- 
moral habits,  or  pernicious  regulations,  which  interfere 
with  the  virtuous  propensities,  and,  consequently,  with 
the  due  increase  of  the  human  race.  When,  therefore, 
we  consider  the  probable  inaccuracy  of  the  facts  upon 
which  this  branch  of  the  argument  rests,  the  modifica- 
tions they  receive,  from  those  causes  which  the  prin- 
ciple explained  itself  requires,  as  well  as  from  others 
extraneous  to  it,  and,  above  all,  their  paucity ;  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  a  degree  of  obscurity  which  will  not, 
however,  attend  the  future  and  more  important  steps 
of  the  demonstration.  Here,  only,  in  the  absence  of 
more  certain  information,  we  must  often  depend  upon 
the  not  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  general  observation 
and  assent. 

(5)  If,  then,  we  commence  with  the  lowest  gra- 
dation in  the  scale  of  population,  when  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  and  ascend  to  the  highest,  where  similar 
habits  prevail,  and,  moreover,  where  the  climate  and 
rate  of  mortality  are  not,  perhaps,  materially  dissimilar, 
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inserting  in  their  proper  positions  those  other  coun- 
tries with  whose  state  of  prolificness  we  have  been 
made  at  all  acquainted,  and  which,  also,  are  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  we  shall  have  the  proof  now 
under  consideration  as  fully  before  us  as  our  present 
limited  information  admits ;  which  we  cannot,  however, 
anticipate  should  exhibit  arithmetical  precision,  iio 
two  countries  being  perhaps  alike  as  to  those  circiun- 
stances,  which,  as  before  explained,  influence  the  final 
result.  While,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
we  may  expect  to  find  general  indications  of  the  theory 
in  question,  still  it  would  be  subversive  of  it  not  to 
meet  with  them  accompanied  by  such  variations  as  its 
very  principle  demands ;  which  variations  cannot,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  be  rectified  by  forming  them  into 
general  averages,  the  instances  being  far  too  limited 
in  number  to  admit  of  such  a  method. 

(6)  The  two  extremes  of  the  argument,  then,  I  take 
to  be  New  Holland,  as  the  most  thinly,  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  England,  as  the  most  densely,  populated 
countries,  where  the  circumstances  which  affect  the 
question,  as  before  expounded,  are  sufficiently  similar. 
As  to  the  former,  no  dispute  can  be  raised ;  and,  regard- 
ing England,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  any  considerable  country  upon  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  only 
just  exceeds  it  in  that  respect ;  and  which  I  reserve  for 
distinct  consideration,  as  one  of  those  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  which,  it  will  be  found,  proves  and  exem- 
plifies the  entire  system  and  principle  at  issue. 

(7)  As  to  New  Holland,  it  would  be  more  curious 
than  necessary  to  the  argument,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  colonial  population  there  from  its  first  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  were  I  in  possession  of  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  attempt  j  which,  however,  I  do 
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not  believe  exist.  It  will  fully  suffice  to  shew  its  surpris* 
ing  increase,  for  a  few  years  only,  in  the  five  principal 
settlements  there,  which  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Oxley,  whose  work  now  lies  before  me  ^   It  is  as  follows. 

Table  LIX. 

Exhibiting  trb  Incrbasb,  for  thrbe  successitb  Years,  tie 

PIVB  PRINCIPAL  SbTTLEMENTS  OF  NeW  SoUTH  WaLBS. 


Ymis. 

Sjdnef. 

PftramatU 

Windsor. 

Liverpool. 

Newcastle. 

ToUl 

AnMl 

UetMM 
per  CMC 

1815 

5668 

2566 

2749 

1167 

346 

12.911 

18 

1816 

6882 

3581 

3164 

1550 

413 

15.175 

18 

1817 

7409 

4257 

4257 

1922 

553 

17.265 

14 

(8)  From  these  numbers  there  must,  of  course,  be 
deducted  the  convicts  and  emigrants  which  were 
added  to  the  population  during  these  three  years,  over 
and  above  those  which  had  returned  to  Europe  within 
that  period;  but  still,  after  these  rectifications,  the 
increase  which  took  place  from  procreation  only  must 
have  been  without  parallel  in  the  European  or  Ameri- 
can world.  And  this  increase  is  the  more  wonderful 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  convicts  are,  from  a 
policy  of  the  most  mistaken  kind,  almost  exclusively 
males;  a  circumstance  which,  were  we  to  give  heed  to 
certain  authorities  on  the  subject  of  population,  is  fatal 
to  the  increase  of  incomers  even  in  America,  where 
there  is  the  reverse  of  a  paucity  of  single  females  at  the 
marrying  age;  but  here,  where  that  scantiness  exists  to 
a  most  lamentable  degree,  and  is  constantly  increased, 
as  before  observed,  it  forms,  one  would  have  thought) 

>  Oxley,  Journal  of  Tvo  KxpediUoos  into  New  South  Wolet;  p.  392. 
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an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  astonishing 
fecundity  of  marriages  more  than  counterbalances  the 
effects  of  that  deficiency;  and  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous, 
is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  country  upon 
earth. 

(9)  No  registers,  it  is  true,  exist,  by  which  the 
fact  now  under  notice  can  be  numerically  substan- 
tiated; but  its  reality  rests  upon  quite  as  satisfactory  a 
foundation,  namely,  the  unanimous  declarations  of  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  circumstance  and  have  ad- 
verted to  it.  Amongst  these.  Hunter,  as  quoted  by 
Malte-Brun,  states  New  Holland  to  be  very  favour- 
able to  generation  ^  Another  early  writer  on  that 
country,  the  notorious  Barrington,  observes,  that  such 
is  the  force  of  the  principle  of  population  there,  that, 
contrary  to  what  is  the  known  case  in  the  Old  World, 
the  very  prostitutes  are  prolific  *.  Wentworth,  a  later 
writer,  has  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  "  amazing 
fecundity  of  the  colonists  "  there  ^ ;  and  Dr.  Reid,  the 
last  authority  I  shall  quote,  declares  the  natural 
increase  to  be  "  unquestionably  without  parallel,  even 
in  the  records  of  American  colonization  *."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  proofs  when  authorities  are 
unanimous. 

(10)  But  should  it  be  objected  that  this  extraor- 
dinary fecundity  is  developed  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  those  checks  which,  it  is  argued,  uni- 
formly keep  down  the  population  in  more  crowded 
districts  and  countries ;  in  contradiction  to  such  an 
assertion,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  history 

>  Hunter,  <m  the  Origin,  &c.,  p.  375.        '  Wentworth,  New  South  Wales,  p. 
*  Barrington,  History  of  New  South     184. 
Wales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  512.  *  Dr.  Reid,  Two  Voyages    to  New 

South  Wales,  p.  304. 
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of  that  colony  from  its  commencement  even  to  the 
present  moment ;  and  he  will  be  abundantly  satisfied 
on  this  head.  Those  checks,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  are  always  active  in  proportion  to  the 
paucity  of  the  population ;  they  operate  with  peculiar 
severity  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  and 
have  been  strikingly  prevalent,  at  intervals,  during 
the  ei^tire  period  of  our  Australasian  plantation. 

(11)  Leaving  this  infant  country,  which,  com- 
mencing, like  Rome,  as  a  refuge  of  thieves  and  rob- 
berSi  shall,  if  God  see  fit  to  give  duration  to  the 
world,  at  length  infinitely  surpass  that  Rome  in  the 
proudest  periods  of  her  story,  when  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  as  one  of  universal  good,  shall 
have  rapidly  spread  "  a  brave  new  world  with  goodly 
creatures;"  perpetuating  the  language,  literature,  and 
institutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  freedom,  religion,  and  civilization  in  the 
enslaved  and  degenerate  East ;  in  a  word,  when  what 
has  been  emphatically  pronounced  not  only  "  the 
richest  soiP,"  but  "  the  most  delightful  country  of  the 
globeV'  shall  be  replenished  with  population,  and 
beautified  with  culture, — let  us  now  advert  to  a  nearer 
continent,  where  we  shall  see  the  principle  of  popula* 
tion  further  proved  and  illustrated. 

(12)  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  alto 
exceeding  thinly  peopled,  there  being  not  quite  one 
individual  on  the  square  mile^  including  the  abori« 
ginal  inhabitants.  The  increase  of  the  colony,  ac* 
cording  to  censuses  commencing  with  the  peace^ 
and  including  all  the  difierent  races,  has  been  as 
follows  : 

>  OxlcT,  TOLL,  p.  177.  •llAllrBiWHtM.  lis.,p.361. 

*  Cokbrooki  Jouni.  of  Vojtget,  p.  181. 
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1814 
1819 
1821 
1822 


84,069 

99,026 

116,044 

120,000 


Exhibiting,  therefore,  an  augmentation  of  43  per 
cetit.  in  eight  years  M  Much  of  this  has,  doubt- 
lejW,  been  occasioned  by  emigration,  and,  I  fear,  a 
part  by  less  creditable  means.  To  advert,  then,  to 
another  document,  where  the  whites  are  discriminated ; 
the  increase  of  these,  together  with  other  circum- 
stftnces  connected  with  the  subject,  have  been  as 
follows : 

Table  LX. 

ISXBIBITINO  THB  InCRBASB    &C.,  OF  THB   WhITE  POPULATION  AT  THX 

Ca^b  of  Good  Hope,  from  1813  to  1820  inclusive. 


Male 
tioo. 

Femnle 

Popals- 

tion. 

Mala 
Births. 

Female 
Births. 

Male 
Deaths. 

Female 
Deaths. 

Tota) 
Births. 

Proportion  of 

Births  fo 
Females,  1  to 

1818 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

17,714 
18,019 
19,081 
19,578 
20,750 
21,772 
22,046 
24,592 

14,154 
16,814 
18,183 
18,416 

18,884 
19,620 
20,171 
20,505 

686 
802 
888 
805 
918 
814 
810 
881 

706 
825 
894 
892 
927 
832 
815 
898 

292 
242 
287 
305 
320 
340 
340 
375 

177 
238 
193 
207 
227 
247 
224 
264 

1392 

1627 

1782 

1697 

1845^ 

1646 

1625 

1779 

10.4 
11.5 

6604 

6789 

2501 

1777 

13,393 

10.9 

(13)     Previously  to  making  the  intended  use  of  the 


^  Matte»Bnm,  torn.  Izx.,  p.  361. 


*  Anaiic  Journal,  July,  1826,  p.  64. 
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foregoing  table,  I  will  repeat  that  it  is  not  attempted 
to  be  denied,  that  a  part  of  the  increase  apparent 
on  the  face  of  this  census  has  resulted  from  foreign 
accessions ;  but  it  is  obvious,  as  well  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  as  from  the  evidence  of  the  docum^t 
itself,  that  this  has  been  far  less  the  fact  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  part  of  the  population; 
and  it  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  when  females 
emigrate,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  other  sex,  as  well  as  infants;  and  consequently, 
as  it  respects  such  additions,  the  relative  proportions 
in  the  other  movements  of  the  population  will  be  pre-- 
served.  Adverting,  then,  to  the  column  of  females,  we 
find  that  in  seven  years  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
45  per  cent. ;  or,  if  we  reject  this  calculation  on  the 
gross  amounts,  and  only  add  to  the  first  year  of  the 
term  the  difference  between  the  births  and  the  deaths 
of  that  sex  during  the  remainder  of  it,  (a  mode  of 
computation  which  will  almost  invariably  lead  to  an 
error  of  deficiency,  and  which  necessarily  excludes 
accessions  from  emigration,)  we  shall  find  that  the  ac- 
cumulation during  that  period  will  amount  to  5012 
upon  14,154,  or  above  35  per  cent.  Either  of  these 
results  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  Europe,  or  even  in 
America ;  in  the  least  populated  countries  of  which, 
the  inhabitants  are  far  more  numerous  on  the  same 
space.  But,  to  present  the  argument  in  a  less  ex- 
ceptionable form  :  on  referring  to  the  births  during  the 
term  in  question,  we  shall  find  them  averaging  1  in 
10.9,  calculated  on  the  whole  of  the  female  popula- 
tion ; — a  proportion  which,  I  again  venture  to  state,  will 
be  found  higher  than  any  that  obtains  in  Europe  or 
America.  In  the  State  of  New  York  that  proportion 
is  1  in  13.2  ;  in  England  1  in  17.3.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  the  contrast  into  other  countries,  where, 
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however,  it  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  exist, 
though  in  different  degrees. 

(14)  Were  the  registers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
collected  and  published,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  arguments  would  be  still  further  con- 
firmed by  more  direct  proofs.  But  we  can  approach 
even  these  by  a  not  very  circuitous  or  uncertain 
method.  Supposing  the  annual  marriages  at  the 
Cape  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  1  in  every  60 
existing  females,  (in  the  State  of  New  York  I  see  the 
proportion  was,  in  1820,  1  in  68  only,)  then  there 
would  have  been,  during  the  period  in  question,  305.7 
annual  marriages,  and  1674  annual  births  :  giving 
6.48  as  the  average  prolificness  of  marriages,  calcu- 
lated by  the  usual  method,  during  that  term. 

(15)  Nothing,  then,  is  more  clear  than  the  extra- 
ordinary prolificness  of  human  beings  in  this  scantily 
peopled  part  of  the  world,  nor  does  the  fact  rest  upon 
mere  statistical  data,  it  has  been  long  notorious  to 
common  observation  :  Lichtenstein,  for  instance,  says, 
that  it  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  "  very  moderate  to 
reckon  ten  children  to  a  family  ^"  Nor  can  it  be  argued, 
that  the  principle  of  increase  has  not  been  there  as 
much  exposed  to  the  "  direct  checks,"  as  they  are 
called,  as  in  any  district  upon  earth,  which  has  not  been 
actually  desolated :  speaking  even  of  late  years,  more 
than  once  invaded  and  conquered ;  subject  to  the  mur- 
derous incursions  of  the  surrounding  savages ;  placed 
on  the  very  verge  of  famine ;  and  suffering,  during  the 
whole  period  at  least,  as  full  a  measure  of  difficulty 
arid  distress  as  the  mother  country  :  still  its  population 
has  increased  in  the  wonderfully  rapid   manner  we 

*  Lichtenstein,  p.  113.     Salt  remarks  above  mentioned,  strictly  conforms  to  a 

also  the   great  mortality  which  occurs  princijple    laid  down    in  this   treatise, 

during  infancy  at  the  Cape — a  circum-  Salt,  TiraTels,  &&,  p.  9. 
stance,  which  as  connected  with  the  one 
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have  seen.  When  it  shall  have  still  further  advanced, 
till  it  has  replenished  that  extensive  peninsula  with 
inhabitants,  and  subdued  it  by  culture,  and  conse- 
quently meliorated  the  climate,  as  well  as  improved 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  increaM 
will  then,  as  it  has  ever  done,  contract,  so  as  to  limit 
the  future  numbers  of  the  species  by  the  full  measure 
of  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

(16)  With  regard  to  the  opposite  continent,  Ame<* 
rica,  all  we  know  fully  confirms  the  principle  at  issue* 
The  direct  proofs,  indeed,  especially  as  it  regards  the 
southern  division  of  that  country,  are  scanty ;  but,  ss 
far  as  they  go,  they  are  uniform  and  conclusive.  As  to 
the  great  eastern  portion  of  the  latter,  the  Brazils,  the 
scanty  population  of  which,  either  in  reference  to  space 
or  fertility,  is  so  notorious,  we  are  informed  that  "  the 
women  are  very  fruitful  * ; "  a  fact  which  has  received 
a  stronger  confirmation  than  mere  observation  can 
aflford.  Malte-Brun  observes,  of  a  series  of  ofllicial 
reports,  relative  to  one  part  of  the  country,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  births  is  remarkable  ;  the  ratio 
being  as  one  to  twenty -one  individuals* !  In  the 
Spanish  territories,  the  researches  of  the  celebrated 
Humboldt  establish  the  same  fact,  as  it  respects 
those  very  inadequately  peopled  regions.  He  pre- 
sents us,  indeed,  with  some  very  surprising  instances 
of  increase  amongst  the  missions  of  Peritu^;  but, 
as  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  population, 
in  the  places  to  which  he  refers,  is  composed  of  the 
difierent  sexes  and  ages  in  their  natural  proportions, 
or  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  adults,  no  very 
certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  he 

*  Smollett*!  VoyagiMi,  quoted  by  Dr.        '  Humboldt,  Penonal  NAiratiffi  toI. 
Short,  p.  IM.  T,  p.34. 

*  Malte-Bruo,  G^og.,  1.  xci.,  p.  585. 
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has  recorded,  further  than  this ;  that  the  prolificness 
of  the  females  must,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever,  be   very  great.      His  observation  upon  the 
subject  is  too  important,  as  well  as  applicable,  to 
the  entire  argument,  to  be  omitted.     "  We  observe," 
says  he,  "  generally,  every  where  on  the  globe,  that 
*^  the  population  augments  with  a  prodigious  rapidity 
**  in  countries   thinly  inhabited,   with   an  eminently 
^^  fertile  soil,  and  equal  temperature  ^"     This  remark, 
however  meant  to  be  applied,  is  fully  confirmatory 
of  my  position ;    and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
author  again  answers,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
only  objection  that  can  be  advanced  against  so  irre-' 
fragable  a  proof,  namely,  that  this  great  and  rapid 
increase  is  the  consequence  of  abundance.     On  the 
contrary,   I  will   venture   to   pronounce,  that  every 
^*  check  "  which  has  been   enumerated,   as  keeping 
down  population  to  the  level  of  subsistence,  as  it  is 
expressed,    including   the    darkest  "  positive "  oneS| 
infanticide  and  famine,   is  the  more  busily  at  work, 
the  more  fruitful  the  country  and   the  scantier  the 
population.     Regarding  the  first  of  these,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  the  same  authority,  "  that  the  Indian  kills 
his  son  to  avoid  a  little  inconvenience^;"    and,  as  it 
respects  the  latter,  he  says,  as  I  think  has  been  before 
quoted,  "  where  the  beneficent  hand  of  Nature  seems 
**  every  where  to  have  scattered  the  germ  of  abun- 
dance, man,  careless  and  phlegmatic,  experiences 
periodically   a  want   of   nourishment,    which    the 
'*  industry  of  more  civilized  nations  banishes  from  the 
"  more  sterile  regions  of  the  north®."    What,  then, 
it  may   be    asked,    can    develop    the    resources    of 
Nature  in  such  vast  and  fertile  regions,  and  elevate 
their    inhabitants  to  the  natural   dignity  of  human 

*  Humboldt,  Personal  NairatiTe,  Yol.        *  Ibid.,  vol.  v.,  p.  30. 
1,  p.  106.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123. 
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i>eings,  but  that  necessity  which  increasing  numbers 
can  alone  create  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what,  but  that 
unchecked  principle  of  population  which  the  sophists 
of  the  day  have  dared  to  pronounce  an  evil  ? 

(17)     It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  in  proof  of  the  prolificness  of  North  American 
marriages;  that  topic  may  be  left  to  the  supporters  of 
the  theory  of  human   superfecundity,   on  which,   as 
affording  them,  as  they  suppose,  their  demonstration, 
they  have  largely  expatiated.     And  without  entertain- 
ing the  wild,  and  indeed  impossible,  suppositions  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  others, 
respecting  the  proportion  of  the  marriages  to  the  po- 
pulation, and,  occasionally,  that  of  the  births  to  the 
marriages,  it  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  my  argu- 
ment as  with  truth  itself,  to  deny  that  both  are  large. 
If  the  prolificness  of  marriages  throughout  the  United 
States  may  be  supposed  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  a  document  1 
now  refer  to  is  correct,  it  rises  to  as  high  a  proportion 
as  5tV^  births  to  every  wedding  ^    Still  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  exempted  from  **  hard  times,"  as 
Dr.  Franklin  called  them,  in  any  part  of  their  history, 
we  are  fully  assured;  and  even  Mr.  Malthus  has  lately 
argued,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society  there,  (the  vast  mass  in  America,)  cannot  be  so 
much  better  than  that  of  the  labourers  of  other  coun- 
tries, "  as  the  relative  quantity  of  food  they  earn  might 
seem  to   indicate':"   nay,    the    authority   he   quotes 
seems  to  express  the  very  reverse  on  a  comparison 
with  those  of  this  country  \     As  to  the  preventive 
check,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  document  already  alluded 
to,    it  appears  to   prevail   considerably  more  in  the 

*  Bull.  I'tiiren^   G^.  ct    Statist^        *  Malthus,  TEmukj  on  PopuUtion,  voL 
tyii.,  p.  198.  ii.,  p.  122. 

*  ShnoDd,  Trmrds  in  England,  £d.  vi. 
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Umted  States,  at  least  in  the  State  of  New  York,  than 
in  England;  1  in  139  being  the  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages in  the  former,  and  1  in  123  in  the  latter. 

(18)  Concerning  Canada,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  available  documents ;  I  believe,  however, 
universal  observation  verifies  the  assertion  of  the 
celebrated  modem  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  that 
^^  the  Canadians  are  seldom  without  a  numerous 
offspring^." 

(19)  I  proceed  now  to  advert  to  the  prolificness  of 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple under  consideration,  but  keeping  within  the 
limitations  already  laid  down,  namely,  a  climate  and 
soil  favourable  to  human  existence.  And,  first, 
Russia  in  Europe  appears  to  be  the  most  thinly 
peopled  of  any  region  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  civilization  prevails,  and  where  the  country  is 
fertile  and  favourable  to  life.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants on  the  square  mile,  as  computed  at  present,  is 
short  of  25.  Here,  then,  the  law  of  Nature  for  which 
I  contend  ought  to  manifest  itself  unequivocally  if  it 
exist.  The  registers  of  that  country  have,  indeed, 
till  of  late,  been  utterly  worthless,  exhibiting  propor- 
tions which  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  most  credulous 
reader  to  present  seriously  to  his  consideration ;  still 
it  is  a  fact  which  has  always  been  well  known,  that 
the  marriages  there  are  very  prolific,  especially  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mortality,  which  is  as  remarkably  small. 
The  declaration  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  her  in- 
structions concerning  a  new  code  of  laws,  that  the 
"  peasants  for  the  most  part  had  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
"  even  as  far  as  twenty  children  to  one  marriage,"  may 
be  allowed  to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  but  it  is  one 
which  must  rest  upon  a  very  great  degree  of  fertility. 

'  Malte-Bnuii  Geog^^  L  Ixzviii^  p.  130. 
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This  fact  has  been  recently  proved ;  the  last  census  of 
that  empire,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  statistical 
document  of  this  nature  that  can  be  fully  relied  upon, 
gives  us  the  following  results.  In  the  Greek  com- 
munion, comprising  40,351,000  souls,  the  marriages 
were,  in  1820,  317,805,  or  about  1  marriage  in  every 
126  individuals :  arguing,  it  is  true,  no  peculiar  ex* 
emption  from  the  preventive  check,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  proving  that  the  weddings  are  not  more  nu- 
merous, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  contracted  earlier, 
than  in  England,  where  in  that  year  they  were  as  1 
to  122,  and  the  deaths  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  in  Russia^ ;  still  further  proving,  that  if  the  ^^  pre* 
ventive  check"  prevails  at  all,  it  prevails  more  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  country.  But  the  proportion 
of  births  to  marriages  was  4.94  to  1,  a  prolificness 
only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  for  which  I 
am  contending. 

(20)  It  may  not  be  easy,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  to  class  very  accurately 
many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  several  of 
them  being,  probably,  according  to  their  means  of 
subsistence,  pretty  equally  peopled.  1  shall  proceed, 
however,  with  the  attempt ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
take  my  proofs  chiefly  from  a  preceding  generation, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  avoid  those  disturbances  in  the 
proportions  in  question  since  occasioned  by  the  long 
and  universal  war,  which  must  have  caused  consider- 
able variations  in  the  relative  fecundity  of  marriages, 
as  is  elsewhere  fully  shewn,  but  likewise  preparatory  to 
another  branch  of  the  argument,  in  which  the  past  and 
present  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  same  countries 
will  be  compared. 

("21)    The  registers  of  Denmark,  as  quoted  by  Suss. 

'  Mftlthus,  Essay  on  PopuUtioo,  Toli^  p.  318,  6th  E<iition. 
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tnilch,  taken  from  the  years  1769  to  1774,  give,  on  an 
average,  4.89  children  to  each  marriage  ^  A  subse^ 
quent  term,  however,  exhibits  a  different  result ;  but  in 
30  remarkable  a  degree  as  to  warrant  me  in  venturing 
to  pronounce  it  incorrect. 

(22)  Prussia,  on  the  same  indefatigable  authority, 
from  the  year  1756  to  1784,  gave  about  4.7  children 
to  each  wedding  \  as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  that  will 
be  subsequently  given  *. 

(23)  In  France,  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages, in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  was,  according  to 
Condorcet  and  La  Place,  as  4.22  to  1.'  And  here  I 
must  in  fairness  remark,  that  though  this  country 
seems  to  class  itself  in  reference  to  mere  numbers  pre- 
pisely  where  it  should  do,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
its  fecundity  ought  to  have  appeared  higher,  both  then 
and  at  present;  as,  although  its  population,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  appears  larger  than  that  of  many 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  yet  it  seems  to  be  smaller, 
considering  its  almost  unrivalled  means  of  subsistence, 
were  they  adequately  developed  ;  so  vast  a  part  of  its 
soil  being,  if  properly  cultured,  highly  productive. 
The  reason  of  this,  however,  is  not  very  obscure :  the 
natural  prolificness  of  marriages  in  that  fine,  but  not 
fortunate  country,  owing  to  the  murderous  and  ambi- 
tious wars  of  its  rulers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the  population  on  the 
other,  has,  doubtless,  been  interrupted  and  diminished, 
and  the  prosperity  of  that  favoured  region,  notwith- 
standing the  many  confident  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
thereby  greatly  impeded. 

(24)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  countries  that 

^  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnimg.,  th.         ^  Sassmilch,  GrottUche  Ordnung,  th. 
iii.  Tab.,  p.  64.  ilL,  p.  66. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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come  within  the  limits  of  the  general  proposition^  of 
which  properly  authenticated  registers  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  exception  of  England  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  Regarding  the  latter,  which  some 
have  imagined  to  be  an  instance  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  principle  advanced,  I  reserve  it  for  distinct  and 
particular  consideration ;  when  it  will  be  found  to  be 
an  exception  indeed,  but  precisely  one  of  that  nature 
which,  while  it  exemplifies  the  modifications  already 
advanced,  fully  confirms  the  general  rule  as  an  inva- 
riable law  of  Nature.  As  to  England,  in  which,  about 
the  time  generally  referred  to,  there  were  160  inhabi- 
tants on  the  square  mile,  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
was  3t^  children  each^ 

(25)    The  following  table  will  present,  at  one  view, 
the  results  distributed  through  this  chapter. 

Table  LXI. 

Exhibiting  the  Comparativk  Prolificness  of  Marxuaobs,  as 
regulated  by  the  density  of  the  population,  in  the 
Countries  specified,  and  at  nearly  the  same  Period. 


CoiiB  tries. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 
North  America 
Russia  in  Europe 
Denmark  .  .  . 
Prussia  .... 
France  .... 
Eng^land      .    .    . 


Inbiibiuuiti  on  a 

•qoAre  nile, 

abovt 


1 

4 

23 

73 

100 

140 

160 


Children 

to  A 

Marhafc. 


5.48 
5.22 
4.94 
4.89 
4.70 
4.22 
3.66 


>  Rickiiun,PivUiii.Obfl.totlMPopiiUtion  Abftrvtof  1821,ii.ziTtiL 
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(26)  Striking  as  is  the  proof  this  table  seems  to 
exhibit  of  the  truth  of  the  main  position  advanced  in 
this  treatise ;  still,  aware,  as  I  fully  am,  of  the  great 
uncertainty  and  comparative  incorrectness  of  which  it 
may  not  be  unreasonably  suspected,  and  of  those  other 
constantly  operating  causes  already  pointed  out,  which 
would  vary  the  results,  were  they  ever  so  accurately 
given,  I  will  lay  no  farther  stress  upon  this  branch  of 
the  argument;  but  proceed  to  a  species  of  proof,  as  to 
the  principle  in  question,  not  liable  to  such  objections. 
Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  a  few  exemplifications  of  the  modifications  in 
this  law  of  Nature,  as  occasioned  by  some  of  the  most 
important  of  those  circumstances  already  particularized. 
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OF  THK  LAW  OF  POPULATION :    ITS  APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS 

STATED,  AND  PROVED  TO  BE  CONFORMABLE  TO 

ITS  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLE  AND  DESIGN. 

1)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  prolificness 
of  human  beings  is  not  only  regulated  by  the  extent 
of  space  they  possess  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  also  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  that  space ;  so 
that,  under  all  its  modifications,  the  law  of  population, 
having  thus  a  direct  reference  to  the  means  of  stisten* 
tation,  vindicates  its  character  as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal benevolence.  Thus,  on  leaving  the  temperate 
regions  and  approaching  the  polar  ones,  as  the  climate 
becomes  severer  and  less  favourable  to  vegetation,  and, 
consequently,  more  unfriendly  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind,  there  the  principle  of  human  increase  visibly 
contracts.  Again,  as  far  as  my  remarks  have  extended, 
it  is  an  equally  true,  and  still  more  striking  fact,  that 
the  more  mountainous  is  any  country,  the  less  prolific 
are  its  inhabitants.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  that  of  the  inverse  proportions  of  human  fecun- 
dity and  longevity,  constitute  those  modifications  of  the 
general  law  of  population,  which,  as  variously  operat- 
ing, not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  different 
divisions  of  the  same  country,  may  seem  to  give  a 
degree  of  complexity  and  uncertainty  to  the  calcula- 
tions which  are  to  establish  the  principle ;  they  never- 
theless exhibit  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  its  design 
in  a  far  more  striking  point  of  view.  It  determines 
that  the  family  of  Nature  is  small  or  great,  and,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  room  for  their  increase,  or  otherwise, 
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by  a  reference  to  the  possible  means  of  sustentation 
provided  for  them;  and  consequently  presents  the 
question,  as  governed  by  those  plain  principles  of  com-^ 
mon  sens^  which  ultimately  decide  every  other  subject. 

(2)  First,  then,  as  it  respects  the  diminution  of  hu- 
man fecundity  in  the  severe  climates  and  sterile  regions 
of  the  north.  I  shall  not  claim  Sweden  as  a  very  striking 
proof  of  this  fact,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  disadvantages 
under  which  it  labours,  in  both  respects,  are  remov- 
able, in  a  great  degree,  by  human  industry :  at  present, 
however,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  operate  partially 
in  a  considerable  part  of  that  country,  containing,  as  it 
does,  within  itself  so  wide  a  difference  in  surface  and 
climate  as  to  occasion,  probably,  material  deviations 
from  the  general  rule,  had  we  the  facts  necessary  to 
determine  this  point.  From,  however,  the  years  1749 
to  1763,  inclusive,  there  were  celebrated  in  Sweden 
315,502  marriages  :  the  births,  during  the  same 
period,  amounting  to  1,312,255,  it  follows  that  the 
fecundity  of  each  was  as  4.16  to  1.^ 

(3)  In  the  northern  division,  however,  of  the  Cim- 
bric  Chersonese,  the  principle,  if  true,  must  be  found 
to  apply ;  and  such  proves  to  be  the  case.  The  Lap'-^ 
landers,  we  are  assured  by  their  celebrated  historian 
Shejfferius,  are  unfruitful^. 

(4)  As  to  the  Icelanders,  whose  climate  and  the 
general  sterility  of  whose  soil  are  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert 
to  them,  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Malte- 
Brun,  that  their  offspring  are  not  numerous^. 

(5)  Lastly,  respecting  the  Greenlanders,  who  in* 
habit  one  of  the  least  propitious  countries  in  the  world, 
we  are  assured,  on  the  very  best  authority,  namely^ 
that  of  Crantz,  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  prolific :  so 

>  Wargentm,  K.  V.acHandl.,17$6.         •  Matto-BiUD,  L  lzzTii.,p.l06. 
'  Shenenu9y  Lajpla]id|i»,120^ 
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much  so,  indeed,  that  when  told  of  the  fruitfukiess  of 
the  Europeans,  it  seemed  to  excite  in  them  feelings  of 
contempt,  as  something  unnatural;  and  they  compared 
them,  he  tells  us,  in  this  respect,  to  their  dogs.  Mean- 
time.  Nature  appears  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  that 
of  limiting  human  increase  where  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  it  are  so  scanty,  without  the  particular 
interference  of  the  checks.  Their  fondness  for  their 
children  is  extreme,  and  their  care  for  them  as  exem- 
plary ;  and  few  of  either  them  or  their  mothers  are  lost 
in  parturition.  Still  population,  on  the  whole,  very 
slowly,  if  at  all,  increases  in  this  inhospitable  region  : 
indeed  it  is  thought  that,  in  certain  parts,  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

(6)  With  these  data  before  us,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  increase  in  the  inhabitants  of  countries  border- 
ing upon,  or  within,  the  arctic  regions,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
is  very  slow.  The  only  document  which  I  have  seen, 
in  reference  to  any  of  them,  are  the  censuses  of 
Iceland,  and  these  will  abundantly  suffice  to  prove  the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  deductions:  they  com- 
prehend a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  and  are  as 
follows : 


In  1703  .    .    . 

50,444 

1809   .    .    . 

48,063 

1822   .    .    . 

48,386 

Qt  present  .    .    . 

49,269 

The  population  in  that  island,  therefore,  scarcely 
maintains  its  numbers,  though,  judging  from  a  solitary 
register  in  Sussmilch  s  tables,  the  marriages  were  to 
the  population  as  1  in  123;  arguing,  therefore,  a  very 
general  exemption  from  the  preventive  check,  the 
absence  of  which  the  then  unusually  small  mortality 
of  1  in  42  renders  still  more  conspicuous*. 

(7)     Next,  it  has  to  be  explained,  that  in  moun- 

1  Sutmilchi  Q«ti  Ordnmig^  th.  iii.,  Ul».^  ^ 
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tainous  and  sterile  districts  human  beings  are  less 
prolific  than  in  champaign  ones.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  which,  in  reference  to  the  main  prin- 
ciple advanced,  does  not,  when  duly  considered,  in- 
volve an  essential  difference.  It  is  very  clear  that, 
where  the  surface  of  a  country  is,  in  any  considerable: 
degree,  taken  up  by  uninhabitable  mountains  and: 
barren  hills,  its  population  may,  in  the  cultivated 
parts,  be  in  reality  far  more  crowded  than  a  larger 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  coxmtry  of  the  same  ex* 
tent,  but  more  generally  fertile,  and  where  the  people 
are  consequently  more  evenly  distributed.  Whatever 
be  the  causes,  whether  physical  or  moral,  which  regu- 
late the  fecundity  of  human  beings  by  their  numbers, 
on  a  given  space,  they  must  operate  in  reference  to 
the  extent  actually,  and  not  politically,  occupied. 

(8)  There  are  but  few  districts  in  the  temperate, 
regions,  concerning  which  we  possess  the  necessary 
information,  that  exhibit  these  striking  contrasts.  Two 
only  occur  to  me  at  present ;  the  one  is  Wales,  whose 
surface  is  in  a  high  degree  mountainous,  compared 
with  England ;  and,  therefore,  in  full  conformity  with 
the  principle  advanced,  we  find  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  latter  country,  as  calculated  on  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  last  census,  to  be  3.59^  to  one; 
whereas  that  of  Wales,  during  the  same  period,  was 
only  3.29  to  one  :  a  difference  of  nearly  10  per  cent.* 
In  Switzerland,  if  we  may  transfer  the  calculations  of 
the  indefatigable  Muret  respecting  his  own  canton, 
Vaud,  to  the  whole  Confederation,  the  prolificness  of 
marriages  was  considerably  less  than  in  France  at  the 
same  period  ^     Agreeably  to  this  result  it  has  long 

'  Abstracts,  Parish  Registers;  1H21,        '  Muret,  M^moires  do  la  Soc.  Econ. 
pp.  145  and  153.  de  Berne.  1766,  p.  2. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

Vol.  IL  2  C 
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been  stated  that  Switzerland  is  better  peopled,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  labourable  soil,  though  not  its  actual  ex- 
tent, than  France. 

(9)  The  last  point  of  consideration  in  this  branck 
of  the  argument  is  the  correspondence  of  the  law  of 
mortality  to  that  of  fecundity,  and  the  visible  adap* 
tation  of  the  latter  to  the  former ;  a  fact  not  only  of  a 
most  curious  nature  in  itself,  but  of  the  utmost  im*> 
portance  to  the  moral  demonstration  of  the  theory  of 
population  for  which  I  contend  :  nor  is  there  one  regfu- 
lation  in  reference  to  this  theory  which,  in  the  great 
plurality  of  cases,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, operates  with  more  universality  and  certainty. 
And  first,  it  manifests  itself  as  it  respects  entire  coun- 
tries when  relatively  examined.  For  instance,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  compared  with  that  of  France,  is. 
not  very  dissimilarly  peopled.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, the  deaths  to  the  population  are  nearly  as  high 
as  1  in  31,  taking  an  average  of  the  mortality  of  the 
years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  and  calculating  on  the 
population  of  the  middle  period  ^  The  deaths  of 
France,  however,  were  not,  during  those  years,  1  in 
40*:  a  prodigious  difference;  but  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages,  which  was  in  the  latter  country 
only  3.94  to  P,  rose  as  high  in  the  former  as  4.86 
to  1  \  It  would  be  idle  to  object  that  in  Naples  the 
marriages  were  more  early  than  in  France,  or  that  they 
were  more  numerous :  the  reverse  in  both  instances 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  if  the  calculation  be  made 
on  the  correct  principle  already  sufficiently  explained. 

(10)  The  same  curious  fact  holds  good  likewise  as 
it  respects  the  different  districts  of  one  and  the  same 

*  Oiorn.  d«l  Reg.  deUc  du«    Sicilie,        *  Oiorn.  cUl  Regno  dellt  dut  Sicibc. 
Juil.  1825.  Jua.  1825. 

*  Annuaire,  1827,  pp.  100,  101.  «  Axmuairc,  1827,  p.  101. 
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country,  where   the  proportion  of  mortality  greatly 
varies ;  of  which,  again,  only  one  example  shall  be 
given,  and  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated  writer  on  the 
statistics  of  the  Pays-Bas,  M.  Quetelet :  "  It  is  remark- 
"  able,"  he  says,  "  after  the  observations  of  ten  years, 
"  that  the  mortality  should  be  nearly  in  accordance 
^'  with  the  number  of  births ;  thus  Zealand  produces 
"  incomparably  the  most  children  of  any  province  of 
^^  the  kingdom ;  it  reckons  also  incomparably  the  most 
^^  deaths,  other   things  equal.     It  is  the  same  with 
"  both  the  provinces  of  Holland.     Namur  has,  on  the 
"  contrary,  the  fewest  deaths,  and  this  province  also 
"  ranks  itself  amongst  those  which  have  the  fewest 
"  births  ^"  The  author  declines  searching  for  the  phy- 
sical causes  of  this  relation,  which,  however,  are  often 
resolved,  by  the  theorists  I  am  opposing,  in  a  manner 
wholly  inconsistent  with  reality  and  truth.     The  just 
explanation  will  be  found  given  by  Muret  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  though  it  is 
one    at  which   Mr.  Malthus   has    not   very  becom- 
ingly sneered,  because  it  unnecessarily,  as  he  thinks, 
appeals  to  the  providence  of  the  Deity  *.     M.  Muret 
asks,  after  he  has   exemplified  the  fact  to  which  I 
have  been  just  adverting,  "  Is  it  not  that,  in  order  to 
"  maintain  in  all  places  the  proper  equilibrium  of  po- 
"  pulation,  God  has  wisely  ordained  things  in  such  a 
"  manner,  so  that  the  force  of  life  in  each  country 
**^  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio   of  its  fecundity^^^ 
Had  he  proceeded  in  his  enquiries,  and  discovered  that 
there  is  still  a  far  more  important  regulator  of  the 
principle  of  prolificness  than  mortality,  and  one  which 
is  the  most  plainly  and  powerfully  operative  when 
that  mortality  is  equal,  he  would  have  comprehended 

*  QueUlet,  Rechercbet  StatistiquM  sur    p.  272.  , 
Pavs-Bas,  p.  49.                                               *  Memoires,  &c.,  par  la  Soc  Econ. 

*  Malthus,     Essay    on    Population,    dsBtino,  1766,  l'*partie,  p.  48,  &c 
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the  real  principle  of  population :  as  far  as  he  went, 
however,  he  is  the  only  writer,  of  whom  I  have  any 
knowledge,  that  had  the  remotest  idea  of  any  part 
of  it. 

(11)  But  there  is  another  and  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  that  mortality  has  an  influence  on  fecundity,  in 
the  fact  that,  even  in  the  same  countries  and  districts, 
mortal  years  are,  on  the  average,  invariably  more 
fruitful  in  conceptions  than  healthful  ones,  other  things, 
and  particularly  the  number  of  existing  marriages,  re<- 
maining  the  same.  But  this  part  of  the  argument,  so 
important  in  all  points  of  view,  especially  as  an  answer 
to  many  of  the  suppositions  of  those  who  espouse  the 
theory  of  human  superfecundity,  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  another  part  of  this  work. 

(12)  Lastly,  this  law  of  Nature  operates  indivi- 
dually. The  families  in  which  there  are  the  most 
victims  to  mortality,  are  those  in  which  there  is,  on 
the  average,  the  greatest  degree  of  fecundity;  and 
more  especially,  if  there  be  any  hereditary  taint 
threatening  life,  as  in  the  case  of  struma,  for  instance*. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
so  long  familiarly  known  to  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  parent  is  endowed  with  a  higher  measure  of 
fertility,  that  the  excess  has  been  even  made  a  matter 
of  calculation. 

(13)  I  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject, 
without  pretending  that  I  have  exhausted  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  omitted  several  minor  causes,  which, 
I  conceive,  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  regulation  of 
the  general  law  of  fecundity;  more  still,  perhaps,  have 
wholly  escaped  my  observation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  enough  has  been  already  advanced,  it  is 
hoped,  to  incline  the  least  credulous  mind  to  believe, 

^  Jorrold,  Oistertitioiii  oo  Man,  p.  303. 
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that  Nature  has  regulated  the  numbers  of  her  offspring, 
and  especially  those  of  human  beings,  by  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  she  has  prepared  for  them ; 
varying  their  prolificness,  therefore,  so  as  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

(14)  I  shall  close  these  remarks  by  one  which 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  prefatory  to  the  ensuing 
chapters,  at  least  to  those  of  them  in  which  the  nu- 
merical proofs  of  the  principle  enunciated  is  pursued : 
it  is  this  ;  that,  owing  to  these  great  variations  in  the 
circumstances  and  situation  not  only  of  different 
countries,  but  in  the  several  districts  of  the  same 
country,  (which  differences  affect  the  degree  of  pro- 
lificness agreeably  to  the  principles  laid  down,)  in 
establishing  any  general  conclusions,  it  is  obviously 
and  essentially  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  afford  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  deviations  from  the  general  rule, 
so  occasioned,  should  balance  each  other ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  those  inaccuracies  which  are  of  perpetual 
occurrence  in  all  statistical  documents,  and  which  would 
be  often  fatal  to  the  truth  of  any  deductions  founded 
on  particular  cases.  Doubtless,  if  we  had  correct  results 
in  each  individual  instance,  and  were  accurately  in- 
formed regarding  all  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
we  might,  if  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  draw  conclusions  minutely  and  mathemati- 
cally correct,  from  every  separate  fact:  such,  however, 
is  not,  nor  probably  ever  will  be,  the  case ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
whereon  to  ground  any  general  principles.  A  near 
view  of  Nature,  even  in  the  simplest  and  most  cer- 
tain of  her    works,   will    indeed   serve    to  convince 
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VLB  that  she  is  perpetually  accomplishing  her  purposed 
by  means  the  most  varied  and  complicated,  and  that  it 
is  only  in  the  general  results  that  the  uniformity  of 
her  operations  becomes  manifest.  It  is  thus  that  she 
educes  the  most  perfect  harmony  from  an  infinite 
variety  of  apparently  discordant  elements,  and  seemi 
studiously  to  conceal,  if  not  even  to  confuse  those 
means  by  which  she  accomplishes  her  purposes,  with 
a  certainty,  a  regularity,  and  a  precision,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  most  exact  and 
elaborate  of  human  calculations.  Her  works  exhibit 
fui  inexhaustible  variety,  excluding  perhaps  all  precise 
repetition,  and  yet  they  manifest  through  their  several 
orders,  a  striking,  though  indefinite  conformity.  The 
observation  of  this  fact,  probably  suggested  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  particularly  to  Plato,  the  idea 
of  that  model  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  according 
to  which  they  conceived  all  things  to  be  formed. 
Thus  is  it,  I  repeat,  that  Nature,  abhorring  minute 
exactnesses,  glories  in  hiding  her  means,  at  the  very 
moment  she  is  accomplishing  her  designs.  Every 
variation,  however,  could  we  penetrate  her  arcana,  is 
doubtless  dictated  by  laws  as  definite  in  their  prin- 
ciple, and  as  certain  in  their  eflfects,  as  those  by 
which  she  governs  and  maintains  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. To  apply,  then,  these  remarks  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  us,  nothing  can  be  less  certain  on 
any  matters  regarding  population  than  conclusions 
founded  upon  individual  instances ;  yet,  as  it  has  been 
long  ago  observed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  further 
proved  in  the  course  of  this  work,  nothing  can  be 
more  sure  than  the  deductions  drawn  from  a  suflfi- 
cient  number  of  them ;  or,  to  express  this  important 
truth  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dugald  Stewart, — **  How 
"  accidental    soever,"    says  that    celebrated    writer, 
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these  circumstances  may  appear,  and  how  much 
soever  they  may  be  placed,  when  individually  con- 
"  sidered,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  calculations,  expe- 
^*  rience  shews  they  are,  somehow  or  other,  mutually 
"  adjusted,  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
"  formity  in  the  result ;  and  this  uniformity  Is  the 
"  more  complete,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  circurh- 
"  stances  combined.  What  can  be  more  uncertain 
"  than  the  proportion  between  the  sexe^  among  chil- 
*^  dren  of  the  same  family,  and  yet  how  wonderfully  is 
"  the  balance  preserved  in  the  case  of  a  numerous 
"  society?  What  more  precarious  than  the  life  of  an 
"  individual?  and  yet,  in  a  long  list  of  persons  in  the 
^*  same  age,  and  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
"  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  found  to  vary  within 
u  ygyy  RarTow  limits."  After  enumerating  a  variety 
of  instances,  in  proof  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
adds,  that  the  diflference,  arising  from  causes  however 
various,  acquires  a  kind  of  uniformity,  when  collectively 
considered,  and  especially  in  the  immense  extent  of 
an  entire  kingdom. 

(15)  Whoever,  therefore,  would  determine  any 
points  relative  to  the  important  subject  under  conside* 
ration,  whether  in  contradiction  or  confirmation  of  this 
or  any  other  principle  of  human  increase,  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  single  and  unconnected  facts,  whether  relating 
to  individuals,  or  even  to  particular  districts  of  an 
entire  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENSUSES 

OF  ENGLAND. 

(1)  I  PROCEED  to  a  farther  and  more  certain  demon- 
stration that  the  prolificness  of  human  beings  is  regu- 
lated, as  previously  propounded,  by  a  comparison  of 
tibeir  fecundity  in  different  divisions  of  the  same  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  population. 

(2)  The  great  advantage  of  pursuing  this  branch 
of  the  argument  into  particulars,  is,  that  it  will  at  cmce 
divest  it  of  much  of  that  uncertainty  which  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  attach  to  it  while  resting  upon  a 
comparison  between  different  countries,  in  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  necessary  facts  are  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  or  given  with  equal  accuracy ; 
and  which,  moreover,  are  influenced  by  those  local 
circumstances,  moral  and  physical,  which,  as  before 
stated,  affect  the  general  results.  But,  in  comparing 
the  different  districts  of  the  same  coimtry,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  like  degree  of  accuracy  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  national  registers,  which,  if  deficient, 
it  may  be  presumed,  will  be  so  throughout,  and  in 
tolerably  equal  proportions ;  and  also  that  the  other  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  question  will  be  more  nearly 
similar.  Still,  however,  those  circumstances  exist  in 
various  degrees,  even  in  one  and  the  same  country ; 
and,  together  with  other  causes  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  develop  or  enumerate,  must  prepare  us,  if 
truth  be  our  object  in  this  enquiry,  to  seek  for  it  in  other 
than  strict  arithmetical  proportions.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  refrain  expressing  my  surprise  that,  in  prose- 
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cuting  this  demonstration,  it  has  presented  itself  so 
nearly  in  that  form ;  many  individual  inequalities  may 
indeed  be  observed,  but  these  are  generally,  if  not  con- 
stantly, balanced  on  the  average  of  the  whole  number. 

(3)  I  shall  now,  therefore,  submit  the  principle  of 
population  to  this  very  rigid  test ;  one,  however,  which 
seems  necessary  to  its  complete  establishment.  And 
first,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages  is  inversely  as 
the  condensation  of  the  population,  I  prove  by  an 
appeal  to  the  censuses  of  England,  and  I  take  all  the 
facts  from  the  last  one,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused 
of  either  selecting  or  garbling  them.  I  divide  the  coun- 
ties thus :  first,  those  in  which  there  are  less  than  100 
inhabitants  in  the  square  mile ;  second,  those  in  which 
there  are  firom  100  to  150;  third,  those  in  which  there 
are  from  160  to  200 ;  fourth,  those  in  which  there  are 
from  200  to  250 ;  fifth,  those  in  which  there  are  from 
250  to  300 ;  sixth,  those  in  which  there  are  from  300 
to  350 ;  seventh,  those  in  which  there  are  from  500  to 
600 ;  and  lastly,  that  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
4000.  None,  I  think,  will  assert  that  this  division  is  not 
suflliciently  minute,  and  few  perhaps  who  will  suppose 
that  the  principle  at  issue  can  sustain  so  exact  an 
ordeal.  The  marriages  and  births,  according  to  this 
classification,  are  next  given ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate, 
by  anticipation,  those  objections  which  might  be 
suggested  by  the  contrary  theory,  the  deaths  also. 
The  totals  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  taken 
throughout,  and  the  annual  proportions  of  the  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  calculated  on  the  mean 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  county  in  1811  and 
1821,  as  stated  in  the  published  accounts.  I  have, 
lastly,  given  the  omissions  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths,  as  enumerated  in  the  abstracts,  according  to 
which  those  proportions  are  rectified.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results : 
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(4)  To  collect,  then,  the  decisive  proofs  of  the 
law  of  population  which  the  preceding  table  affords, 
and  to  present  them,  in  one  point  of  view  :  Where  the 
inhabitants  are  found  to  be  on  the  square  mile, 

From   50  to  100,  (2  Counties^  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  420 

^  100  to  150,  (9  Counties) 

«—  150  to  200,  (10  Couuties) 

«—  200  to  250,  (4  Counties) 

—  250  to  800,  (5  Counties) 

—  300  to  850,  (3  Counties) 
*-  500  to  600,  (2  Counties) 
«-  4000,  and  upwards,  (1  County) 


888 

878 
853 
881 
848 


(5)  Now,  I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that,  were  there  not  another  document  in  existence 
relative  to  this  subject,  the  facts  thus  deduced 
from  the  census  of  England  are  fully  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  position,  that  the  fecundity  of  human 
beings  varies  inversely  as  their  numbers.  How,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  evaded  ?  There  can  be  here  no  appeal 
to  the  various  operation  of  the  checks,  or  to  the  dis- 
similar customs,  civil  or  religious,  which  it  may  be 
said  affect  countries  so  differently,  when  severally  com- 
pared :  on  the  contrary,  the  population  of  England, 
occupying  an  area  comparatively  small ;  exercising 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  intimately  blended  together,  by  its  un- 
ceasing movements,  can  be  little  subject  to  the  mere 
local  or  unequal  operation  of  those  powerful  causes 
which    may  have    a   varying  influence   upon  human 

alluded  to,  it  were  calculated  by  the  truer  by  the  relative,  as  it  could  be  by  tli* 

and  more  eiact  method.     The  above  ob-  actual  accivacy   of  the  docuoienta  by 

•trvationa,  I  conceive,  will  apply  to  the  which  it  is  demonstrated, 

generality  of  national  censuses,  the  Uter  *  The    number    of    the   counties  in- 

OQM  among  which  it  may  be  safely  con-  dudes  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkahin,  an 

eluded  are  the  more  correct.     But  after  given    in    the     population     abstracts, 

all,  it  must  be  evident  that,  as  the  present  making,  therefore,  42  instead  of  40  diri* 

argument  is  founded  principally  on  com-  lions  of  Kngland* 
pmthe  icmlts,  it  is  at  fully  established 
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increase  in  different  nations.  But  admitting  that 
such  variations  exist  to  a  certain  degree,  still  it  will 
hardly  be  argued,  I  think,  that  they  would  be  regu-» 
lated  in  their  operation  by  the  comparative  number 
of  human  beings  upon  the  square  mile ;  excepting, 
indeed,  what  is  deemed  the  most  unimportant  of  them, 
the  "  preventive  check,"  as  it  is  called ;  and  concerning 
this,  a  glance  at  the  table  will  shew  that,  if  it  operates 
at  all,  it  operates  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  the 
suppositions  of  those  who  dwell  so  much  upon  its  in? 
fiuence,  and  that  it  confirms,  therefore,  instead  oC 
weakening,  the  general  deductions.  But  this  subject 
will  be  distinctly  adverted  to  hereafter.  As  to  any 
objections  founded  upon  the  supposed  inaccuracy  of 
the  registers,  that  would  be  still  more  futile,  unless 
we  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  their  comparative 
correctness  was  to  be  determined  upon  a  principle  of 
planimetry  ^ 

(6)  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  consi-^ 
derable  deficiencies  in  the  statistics  of  the  country,  to 
the  no  slight  discredit  of  those  who  might  be  the 
means  of  ensuring  the  correctness  of  public  documents 
of  a  nature  so  highly  important  in  every  point  of  view. 
These  have  been  attempted  to  be  rectified  by  the 
additions  of.  the    unentered   marriages,    births,  and 

*  If,  however,  tBe  counties  in  the  pre-  and  consequently  registered,  in 'the  me- 

ceding  table  be  examined  indiTidually,  tropolis,  the  baptisms,  on  the  contrary, 

there  will  be  found  some  considerable  being  registered  in  the  placas  where  the 

Tariations  l^rom  the  general  rule;  but  parents  are  generally  resident.      Other 

then  they  are  instances  which,  on  due  counties,  when  singly  considered,  exhibit 

examination,  not  only  admit  of  being  too    small  a   degree     of    prolificness; 

fully  aeeoonted  for,  but    when  so  ex-  (Northumberland,  for  instance,  owing 

plained,     still     further     confirm      and  likewise  to  irregularities    in  the  regi»- 

strengthen  the  proofs  brought  forward,  ters  ;)  still  however  such  exceptions  art 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  counties  in  the  claimed.     In  this  table,  the  whole  facts 

immediate  vicinity  of  London,  as  noticed  are  included,  and  the  instances  of  this 

by  Mr.  Rick  map,  exhibit  somewhat  too  nature  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  b»> 

great  a  degree  of  fecundity,  in  conse-  lance    each  other,  and  to  establish,  as 

queqce  of  the  practice  which  prevails,  already  explainedi  in  the  g^eral  av»- 

to  a  certain  extent,  of  marriages  from  rage,  a  uniformity  in  the  results  perfectly 

thence    being   occasionally  -c&brated,  decisive. 
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deaths,  as  obtained  from  the  official  queries  addressed 
to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  answers  to  which^ 
though  still,  perhaps,  not  critically  exact,  are  doubt- 
less far  nearer  being  so  than  any  vague  guesses  upon 
the  subject  could  be :  at  all  events,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  present 
arg^iment,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  rests  as 
certainly  upon  the  comparative,  as  it  could  upon  the 
absolute,  correctness  of  these  various  data.  These 
supplementary  numbers  I  have  also  inserted  in  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  the  table,  and  again  calculated  the 
prolificness  of  marriages,  and  also  the  proportion  of 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  so  increased,  on  the 
mean  population,  as  previously  calculated,  of  1811 
and  1821  ;  and  have  given  the  proportions  in  the  four 
last  columns.  The  proof  is  thus  subjected  to  another 
test,  but  it  is  one  which  it  has  fully  sustained.  Thus 
corrected,  therefore,  where  the  population  is,  on  the 
square  mile. 

From  50  to  100,  the  births  to  100  marriages  are  427 
—   100  to  150 414 


—  150  to  200 

—  200  to  250 

—  250  to  300 

—  300  to  350 

—  500  and  upwards 


406 
402 
393 
375 
832 


(7)  The  proof  of  the  law  of  population,  therefore, 
as  deduced  from  the  latest  published  rej^isters  of  this 
country,  is  not  merely  satisfactory ;  it  is  decisive  : 
and  any  further  appeal  to  the  censuses  of  England 
will,  probably,  be  deemed  superfluous,  especially  as 
the  abstracts  given  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century  are,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  un- 
doubtedly less  complete  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
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decenniary,  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is  founded. 
Still,  induced  by  the  demonstration  afforded  by  this 
examination,  I  have,  while  the  preceding  tables  have 
been  printing,  formed  another,  calculated  on  the  re- 
gisters of  the  former  term,  namely,  from  those  of 
1800  to  1810>  inclusive  ;  varying  also  the  method  of 
proof  as  well  as  the  facts  referred  to,  in  order  to  put 
the  principle  at  issue  to  a  test  of  a  different  kind,  and 
one  assimilated  as  far  as  possible  with  the  method 
pursued  regarding  the  census  of  France,  as  arranged 
by  the  statistical  writers  of  that  country.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken,  as  the  basis  of  the  ensuing  computa**- 
tion,  the  extent,  in  statute  acres,  of  the  several  counties 
of  England,  and,  dividing  that  extent  by  the  popula- 
tion of  each  in  1801,  have  classed  the  table  accord- 
ingly. The  divisions  distinguish  those  counties 
where  there  is  less  than  one  acre  of  surface  to  each 
individual ;  next,  those  in  which  there  is  from  one  to 
two ;  then,  where  there  are  from  two  to  three ;  from 
three  to  four ;  from  four  to  five ;  and  lastly,  from  five 
acres  and  upwards,  to  every  inhabitant :  the  marriages 
and  births,  during  the  term  specified,  are  given,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  in  the  several 
sections,  rising,  as  it  will  be  seen  to  do,  as  the  popu- 
lation becomes  less  dense,  aflfords  a  further,  and,  I 
think  I  may  again  add,  an  irrefragable  demonstration 
that  the  principle  at  issue  is  true,  examined  by  what- 
soever method)  and  applied  to  whatever  period. 
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Dbmonstratinq  trb  Law  of  Population,  by  trb  Rboistbei  of 

EnQLAND,  roOM  THB  YbARS  laOO  TO  1810  INCLUIIVX. 


Coootiea. 


Acres  to 

e«cb 

InhaUUnt. 


Population 

in 

1800. 


Area 

in 

iUtateAerts. 


Marrinfn 

from 
1800  to  1810 


Baptimiu 

from 

IdOOtoiait. 


in 


Mifldlesex 


Lancaster. 

Sumy.  •  • 


Warwick 
Staflbrd  • 


Hertford... 
Gloucester . 

Kent 

Worceiter.  • 
Chester. . . . 
Nottingham 
Somerset  . . 
Leicester  . . 
Derby 


Durham  . 
Yorkshire 
Essex    . . . 
Berks   ... 


under  1 


845,400 


140,486 


100,774 


229,411 


227 


) 


1  to  2 


695,100 
278,000 


1,171,840 
485,120 


76,172 
24.749 


260,008 
84,640 


100,921 


344,648  341 


2  to  3 


215,100 
247,100 


577,280 
734,720 


/ 


3  to  4 


100,800 
259,100 
817,800 
143,900 
198,100 
145,000 
982,800 
134,400 
166,500 


4  to  5 


165,700 
887,200 
234,000 
112,800 


337,920 
803,840 
983,680 
466,560 
673,280 
535,680 
1,050,080 
514,560 
656,640 


19,663 
24,292 


63,717 

88,3621 


43,955 


152,079348 


679,040 

3,698,387 

980,480 

483,840 


6,844 
23,540 
31,559 
12,165 
17,375 
13.721 
23,523 
11,544 
13,479 


153,750 


13,782 

80,678 

19,675 

8,223 


31,559 
75,185 
121,443 
47,040 
63,427 
49,2031 
81,631 
38,959 
53,801 


561,748 


50,823 

290,077 

71,213 

34,463 


365 
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Table  liXlll.— (continued.) 


CovntiM. 

Acres  to 

each 
Inhabitint. 

PopvUtion 

in 

160O. 

Area 

in 
StatateAevM. 

Marriafet 

from 

ISDOtDlSIO. 

Baptisms 

from 

1800  to  1810 

Bucl^  ,,.\ 

111,000 

477,600 

9,140 

83,908 

Oxfoi^ 

113,200 

488,380 

8,649 

84,899 

Cojrp^all 

194,500 

849,380 

15,455 

65,943 

Suflbllc   

164,600 

936,880 

18,135 

70,449 

Bedford 

65,500 

296,320 

5,560 

30,371 

Southampton... 

4  to  5 

226,900 

1,041,920 

23,329 

77,058 

WUts  ..' 

191,200 

882,560 

14,198 

53,098 

Devon 

354,400 

1,650,560 

33,800 

111,601 

Nbrfolk 

282,400 

1,333,880 

22,702 

93,726 

Salop 

172,200 

673,280 

13,536 

53,87$ 

370 

286,762 

1,061,004 

Northampton.  ..\ 

136,100 

734,720 

10,555 

37,540 

• 

Dorset 

119,100 

643,200 

9,251 

34,631 

Rutland 

16,900 

95,360 

1,110 

4,954 

Sussex 

164,600 

936,330 

14,611 

61,267 

Cambridgre 

92,300 

549,120 

7,958 

32,417 

Hereford 

Huntingdon. . ,. 

5  and 

92,100 

556,400 

6,315 

25,510 

upwards. 

38,800 

236,800 

3,257 

12,133 

. 

Monmouth 

47,100 

318,720 

4,058 

11,834 

Northumberland 

162,300 

1,197,440 

11,989 

38,388 

Cumberlaud  .,, 

121,100 

945,920 

9,666 

86,350 

Lipcqln  ..,.,.. 

215,500 

1,758,7«0 

18,888 

74,634 

Westmoreland ,  .^ 

43,000 

488,330 

8,378 

14,308 

3^6 

101,031 

383,796 
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(8)  From  the  years  1800  to  1810,  therefore,  the 
condensation  of  the  population  in  the  different  counties, 
taken  at  its  amount  at  the  period  of  the  first  census, 
thus  affected  the  prolificness  of  marriages :  where  the 
proportion  of  surface  was  less  than  one  acre  of  land 
to  each  individual,  there  the  registered  proportion  of 
baptisms  to  marriages  was  as  227  to  100 :  where  the 
proportion  was  between  one  and  two  acres  to  each 
person,  the  baptisms  to  the  same  number  of  marriages 
were  as  341  to  100;  where  there  was  between  two 
and  three  acres  to  each,  the  number  was  as  348  to 
100;  where  between  three  and  four,  as  365  to  100; 
where  between  four  and  five,  as  370  to  100;  and, 
lastly,  where  the  space  was  upwards  of  five  acres 
to  each,  the  prolificness  of  100  marriages  rose  to  380 
baptisms  ^ 

(9)  I  conceive  it  would  weaken  the  force  of  these 
results  to  add  a  single  word  in  the  way  of  comment 
upon  them :  and  with  these  surprisingly  accurate  de- 
monstrations of  the  principle  in  question,  before  our 
eyes,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  were  we  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  facts,  the  argument  might  still  be  suc- 
cessfully extended  to  a  yet  more  minute  series  of 
proofs  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  different 
degrees  of  human  prolificness  even  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  same  counties,  with  reference  to  the 
density  of  their  population  respectively.  The  facts, 
however,  necessary  for  such  a  further  and  more  minute 
examination  do  not,  at  present,  exist.  These  I  have 
attempted  to  supply  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  the 
most  important  one  in  the  kingdom ;  and  I  present  the 
result,  which  is  as  follows. 

'  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  the  thu  Utter  table,  which  I  have  done  in 
calcuUtiotit  rvlative  to  the  proportioni  thefonner  one;  if  I  haA,  I  have  oo  doubt 
q(  the  marriaget  and  of  the  deaths  in    that  the  results  would  be  very  similar. 
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(10)  The  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  as  has  been 
justly  observed,  seems  to  comprise  within  itself  an 
epitome  of  the  kingdom,  including  all  its  various 
interests,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, or  shipping.  To  this  county,  therefore,  I 
directed  my  attention  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  law  of  population,  which  it  has  been  just  shewn 
is  in  manifest  operation  in  the  counties  of  the  kingdom 
collectively  considered,  is  likewise  to  be  deduced 
from  their  subdivisions.  Lancashire  appears  to  be 
divided  into  six  hundreds,  those  of  Salford,  Blackburn, 
West  Derby,  Almondness,  Leyland,  and  Lonsdale, 
Taking  a  tolerably  large  sized  map,  and  reducing 
these  into  regular  mathematical  figures,  I  calculatecl 
by  planimetry,  as  accurately  as  I  could,  their  respec-p 
tive  areas  in  square  miles;  and  according  to  their 
relative  proportions  I  divided  the  known  contents  of 
the  entire  county.  That  the  results  which  I  thus 
obtained  are  precisely  accurate  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tend ;  though  I  think  they  will  not  be  found  materially 
otherwise,  when  compared  with  that  official  informa- 
tion which  I  understand  it  is  intended  to  communir 
cate.  I  perhaps  ought  to  state,  that  these  computa- 
tions were  made  before  the  comparative  prolificness 
of  the  different  hundreds  had  been  ascertained,  and 
that  they  were  not  altered  one  iota  in  order  to 
^Lccommodate  the  facts  to  the  demonstration  now 
presented. 
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Table  LXIV. 


Snwtira  nu  Of t&itioN  or  turn  Law  or  PofVLAftoir  tit  fflife 
toimkBirr  Hvndmos  op  thb  County  or  LAiccAnu. 


r 


fktk 


MfeMMMiaM 


ffnadredf. 


hii  .III       .If 


Lonsdale 
Almondoe^s 
Lc^ytand 
West  Derby 
Blackbutti     . 


Sal  ford 


•     • 


U 
lis 


o 


96 


267 
354 
409 
5lil 


869 


1 1 
i 
9 


441 
228 
126 
377 
286 
373 


fPtopdlntios 

ID  18»1, 

txclokive  0f 

Towns  of 

ieparatt 

Jariit  diction. 


42,486 

60«980 

44,583 

154.040 

146,608 

323.592 


from 


3651 

8670 

2858 

24,182 

10,814 

40,143 


from 

mitoian. 


A^feM 


■ 

16,129 

44i 

15,228 

411^ 

11,182 

891 

86^07 

857 

dli46d 

»l 

114.941 

286 

(11)  The  results  thus  obtained  have,  I  confess, 
surprised  myself.  The  law  in  question  I  think  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  be  deduced  only  from  the  avc- 
riiges  of  proofs  sufficiently  numerous  to  counteract 
6t  compensate  for  those  constant  aberrations  which 
occur  in  conformity  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down.  I  did  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  that  the 
general  rule  of  fecundity  would  have  been  thus 
minutely  proved  from  instances  singly  compared  and 
considered.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact :  and  it  cannot 
fail  making  a  deep  additional  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  every  candid  inquirer  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject. Perhaps,  however,  the  towns  of  exempt  juris- 
diction ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  population 
of  the  hundreds  in  which  they  are  respectively  situ- 
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ated,  in  which  case  one  hundred,  that  of  Blackburn, 
would  have  been  placed  before  that  of  West  Derby, 
and  consequently  would  have  shewn  a  less  degree  of 
prolificness.  But  this  again  would  have  been  an 
exception  which  would  have  fully  corroborated  the 
prmciple,  as  already  explained.  Blackburn,  in  regard 
to  so  large  a  part  of  it  being  sterile  and  so  thinly 
inhabited,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  part  chiefly  occupied^ 
and  the  natural  fertility  of  that  part,  far  more  fully 
peopled  than  West  Derby. 

(12)  With  these  clear  indications  of  the  principlci 
presented  by  the  examination  of  only  one  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  England,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
were  all  the  hundreds,  &c.  of  the  entire  kingdom 
thus  classed,  the  results  already  obtained  by  compu- 
tations from  the  statistics  of  the  several  counties  would 
receive  a  confirmation  equally  strong  and  minute.  Thife 
course  is,  however,  at  present,  obviously  impracti- 
cable ;  I  shall  therefore  close  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment by  presenting  a  proof  of  the  law  of  population  of 
a  similar  nature,  though  differing  somewhat  in  form ; 
namely,  one  grounded  upon  the  varying  prolificness 
of  marriages  in  the  principal  English  islands ;  and  t 
do  so,  not  that  I  think  the  argument  needs  this  addi- 
tional corroboration,  but  because  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  progress  of  population  when  thus  insu- 
lated^ as  though  it  presented  an  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  contrary  thieory. 

(13)  The  only  islands  in  the  British  seas,  the  sta* 
tistics  of  which  I  have  examined  with  a  view  to  this 
subject,  are  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Norman  Isles.  These  class  themselves  as  placed 
in  the  following  Table. 
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Table  LXV. 

Shewing  the  Operation  of  the  Law  of  Population  in  tbx 
PRINCIPAL  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  K 


IsUb4«. 

InhabiUDts 

to  a 
Square  Mile. 

i 

eg. 

148 
160 
100 

PopnUtioB 
in  18il. 

Marria^M 

from 
1810  to  1830. 

Baptisms 

from 

1810  to  19i0. 

Maniafea. 

Wight    . 

Man 

J^ormanl 
Isles 

213 
250 
494 

31,616 
40,081 
49,427 

2222 
2537 
4254 

9725 
10,981 
15,464 

437 
488 
368 

(12)  In  these  instances,  therefore,  the  law  of  po* 
pulation  manifests  itself  in  actual  operation  in  the 
very  cases  which  the  principal  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  superfecundity  supposes  best  exemplify 
that  theory.  The  subject  is  here  sufficiently  "  nar- 
rowed ;"  the  "  smallness  of  these  states,"  if  they  may 
be  so  termed,  must  bring  "  the  subject  immediately 
home  to  every  thinking  person*:"  and  if  we  take  the 
whole  earth  instead  of  an  island  ,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  proofs  derived  from  islands,  whether 
those  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  the  small  and  depen- 
dant ones  just  examined,  that  no  such  principle  as  the 
geometric  ratio  of  human  increase  has  any  existence 
in  Nature ;  it  is  equally  so  that  it  is  not  the  "  pre- 
ventive check"  that  withstands  its  operation ;  a  single 
glance  at  the  last,  or  any  of  the  preceding  tables,  will 
demonstrate  to  the  contrary,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

(14)     I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  what  may  per- 

'  The  marriagw  in  th«  Isle  of  Wight        '  Mahhus,  Enaj  on  Population,  p. 
are  as  1  in  442  on  the  whole  population,     163. 
and  1  in  116  ia  the  Nonnan  Uet.  •  Ibid,  p.  8. 
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haps  be  considered  as  misplaced  in  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  that  so  far  from  these  isolated  seats  of 
human  existence  being  those  in  which  mankind,  iC 
unchecked,  must  speedily  multiply  into  unsustainable 
numbers,  and  mauifest  the  insufficiency  of  Divine 
Providence,  they  are  so  many  theatres,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  which  He  has  condescended  to  exhibit  his 
inexhaustible  bounties,  and  to  display  his  unerring 
foresight  and  unvaried  care  in  behalf  of  his  creatures. 
Not  to  speak  of  those  flights  of  birds  which  usually 
direct  their  Tsourse  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  innume* 
rable  multitudes  of  fishes  are  constantly  found  on 
their  coasts,  furnishing,  in  addition  to  the  edible 
products  of  the  earth,  a  supply  of  food,  as  well  as  a 
mine  of  wealth,  literally  inexhaustible ;  the  multipli- 
cation of  which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  as  great 
as  that  of  human  beings.  The  geometric  ratio  of  in- 
crease amongst  the  tribes  of  the  ocean  is,  I  repeat, 
at  least  as  rapid  and  as  certain  as  that  which  multiplies 
those  upon  land ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  suppositions  and 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  fishes  we  shall  still  believe 
will  continue  as  prolific  as  fishermen. 

(15)  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  immensity  of  this  pro- 
vision that  the  superior  fertility  of  human  beings  on 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean  (a  fact  long  ago  observed,  and 
I  believe  never  controverted^)  may  be  justly  attributed. 
It  is  the  main  object  of  Nature  to  multiply  her  sentient 
offispring  up  to  the  means  of  their  subsistence ;  at  the 
same  time,  that  by  the  simple  and  beneficent  law  we 
are  now  contemplating  and  attempting  to  demonstrate, 
she  as  carefully  guards  their  numbers  from  undue 
increase :  thus  multiplying  at  once  the  enjojrment  of 
vitality  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  preventing 
the  pleasure  so  conferred  from  degenerating  into 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

^  Dr.  Clarke^  TxaTeli  in  ScandmaTia^p.  528. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

or  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION :  AS  PKOVED  BY  THt 

CRNSUSSS  OF  FRANCH. 

• 

(1)  Francs  will,  perhaps^  be  considered  the  next 
country  after  our  own,  in  which  we  ought  to  8eek 
the  development  of  the  principle  under  consideration^ 
if  true;  in  consequence  of  the  presumed  accuracy 
of  the  published  data  in  reference  to  the  subject: 
thoiigh  I  must  confess,  that  after  I  had  demonstrated 
its  existence  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  did  not 
conceive  that  it  would  manifest  itself  very  distinctly 
|n  those  countries  where  the  population,  on  the  whole, 
is  evenly  distributed,  and  differing  but  slightly  in 
Other  respects.  France,  in  particular,  I  regarded  as  a 
country  where  the  rural  avocations  prevailed  so  ge- 
nerally, and  which  appeared  in  relation  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, to  be  in  the  main  so  equally  inhabited, 
that  I  was  not  very  confident  it  would  furnish  a  series 
of  those  minute  proofs  of  the  theory  in  question, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  England  affords.  I 
had,  indeed,  examined  the  documents  regarding  France, 
so  far  as  to  compare  the  relative  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages in  the  crowded  departments,  such  as  the  Seine, 
the  district  of  Rouen,  &c.,  with  others  thinly  inhabited, 
and  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  principle  was  in 
undoubted  operation  in  France.  I  was  further  con- 
firmed in  tliis  opinion  by  adverting  to  the  tables  given 
by  MM.  Sejour,  Condorcet,  and  De  la  Place,  in  the 
Histoire  de  TAcademie  Royale,  concerning  the  popula- 
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tion,  birtbs^  and  marriages  itk  the  thirty ^three  genii^ 
ralides  of  that  kingdom  S  in  which,  notwithstanding 
there  appear  to  be  not  a  few  ^^  approximations,"  as 
thej^  are  termed,  indicating  much  uncertainty  ad  td 
th^  actual  fidelity  of  the  documents  inserted,  still 
thi6  general  results  are  satisfactory.  Lastly,  when  I 
adverted  to  the  authority  of  Necker^  as  to  the  com- 
parative prolificness  of  different  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
I  had  no  doubt  but  that  France  might  be  confidently 
appealed  to  as  unequivocally  demonstrating  the  true 
law  of  human  increase.  The  latter,  however,  makes 
no  direct  reference  to  the  fertility  of  marriages,  as 
regulated  by  the  co-existing  numbers,  of  which  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware ;  and  the  facts 
to  which  he  adverted  have  constantly  been  so  misunder- 
stood as  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  I 
am  opposing.  Early,  therefore,  in  my  present  inquiry, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  examine  the  statistical  docu- 
ments lately  presented  to  the  world,  respecting  that 
large  and  important  portion  of  Europe;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  neither  altering  in  the  least 
degree  the  published  facts,  nor  omitting  any  of  the 
continental  departments  of  the  country.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  moreover,  I  take  the  classification  of  the 
population  as  given  by  their  own  authorities.  Com- 
mencing, therefore,  as  before,  with  those  divisions  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are,  in  reference  to  the  area 
they  occupy,  the  fewest,  the  departments  thus  divide 
themselves :  First,  those  where  there  are  from  four 
to  five  hectares  to  each  inhabitant;  second,  where 
there  are  from  three  to  four ;  third,  where  there  are 
from  two  to  three ;  fourth,  where  there  are  from  one 
to  two;  fifth,  where  there   are  less   than   one;  and 

»  Ann^e  1783,  pp.  701,  702,  703. 
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4sixtli,  where  there  is  not  a  sixteentli  of  a  hectare  f o 
each,  namely  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which,  as 
containing  a  population  so  vastly  more  dense  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  ought,  like  the  oounty  of 
Middlesex,  in  the  English  table,  to  be  presented 
singly.  The  following  is  the  proof  which  the  calcu- 
lation affords  to  the  law  of  population ; 
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(2)  The  above  table,  which  transfers  the  proof  of 
the  law  of  population  to  the  continent,  presents  us, 
then,  as  it  respects  France,  with  the  following  facts. 
TJie  legitimate  births  are,  in  those  departments,  where 
there  are  to  each  inhabitant, 

Pyom  4  to  5  beets.  (2  departs.)  to  every  1000  marriages,  51S0 

8  to  4     ..     (8  do.)  .  4872 

2  to  a     ..     (30  do.)  .  .  .  42&0 

1  to  2     . .     (44  do.)  .  .  .  4284 

.06tol..     (5  do.)  .  .  4146 

and.06  ..     (1  do.)  .  .  .  2557 

(3)  The  above  are  the  results  of  calculations  on 
the  official  facts  communicated  by  the  "  Annuaires  du 
Bureau  des  Longitudes,"  for  the  years  1817,  1818, 
1819,  1820,  and  1821^ :  but  a  column  is  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  calculated  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  the  period  embraced  not  being  exactly  the 
same :  and  the  proportions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not 
identical,  but,  relatively  considered,  they  exhibit  a 
most  striking  analogy ;  confirming,  in  all  respects,  as 
is  justly  observed  in  the  work  from  which  I  take  them 
the  correctness  of  each  computation.  I  have  also  added 
in  the  last  column,  a  computation  which  I  made  on  a 
single  year  (1826),  as  a  further  confirmation  that  the 
law  of  Nature,  in  reference  to  human  prolificness,  is  in 
constant  operation.  The  two  last  columns  of  the  table 
give  us  the  following  facts,  classed  as  before. 


Heet.  to  each 

Nainb«r  of 
Departments. 

Legit.  Births  to 
100  Marriages. 

Lept.  Births  to 
100  Mar.  (18S6.) 

4  to     5 

2 

497 

397 

3to     4 

3 

439 

389 

2  to     8 

30 

424 

879 

1  to     2 

44 

420 

375 

under  1 

5 

415 

372 

and  .06 

1 

263 

253 

*  Bull.  Unxvertel  des  Scierces,  G^og.,  &c.; 

,t.  vL,pp.914. 
2E2 
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(4)  Is  there  any  possibility  of  gainsaying  the  con- 
clusion these  facts  force  upon  us ;  namely,  that  the 
fecundity  of  marriages  is  regulated  by  the  condensation 
of  the  population,  and  inversely  to  it?  Should  any 
evasion  be  attempted,  by  arguing  about  the  supposed 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  in  the  more  crowded 
districts,  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  mar- 
riages, a  reference  to  the  tables  already  given  will  in- 
stantly dissipate  it.  But  this  subject  will  be  distinctly 
discussed  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENSUSES 

OF  PRUSSIA. 

(1)     I  SHALL  now  briefly  examine  the  statistics  of 
Prussia,  with  which  the  labours  of  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  writers  on  the  subject,  Sussmilch,  has 
made  us  acquainted,  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  Gottliche  Ordnung,  the  mar- 
riages and  births  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  given 
at  two  different  and  distant  periods,  namely,  in  the 
years  1754  and  1784  ;  the  latter  I  presume  to  be  the 
most  correct,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of  repeated 
enumerations.     Each  of  them,  however,  equally  de- 
monstrates the  principle  of  population  for  which   I 
contend.  I  shall  only  premise  that  Prussia  is  a  country 
which,  it  is  well  known,  comprises  a  territory  exhi- 
biting the  utmost  variety  of  soil  and  surface ;    parts 
of  it  being  extraordinarily  fertile,  others  as  strikingly 
barren,  while  in  some  of  the  provinces  a  large  portion 
of  the  superficial  extent  is  taken  up  by  numerous  and 
extensive  lakes.     As  great  a  difference  in  the  moral 
and  political  condition  of  different  parts  of  that  mo- 
narchy also  exists.      These   remarks    will  not  only 
account  for  those  variations  in  the  proportions  under 
consideration,  which  may  be  observed  on  comparing 
the  different  provinces,  but  will  even  constitute  them 
so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend,  as  already  expounded.     I  have  only  to  add, 
in  reference  to  the  ensuing  table,  that  the  two  omissions 
which  will  be  perceived  in  it,  occur  in  the  document 
from  which  it  is  taken. 
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Table  LXVII. 

Dbmonstratino  thb  Law  op  Populatioi^  from  thb  Cbhsubbs  of 

Prussia,  at  two  sbvbral  Periods. 


ProTinetiu 

Inbabita&ts 

on  a 

Sqairt 

League. 

Birtbtto 

tacb 

Marriag*. 

1756*  . 

Arertge. 

Birtbt  to 
each 

Mantagc 
17WV 

.„». 

West  Prussia  •     • 
Pomerania      •     • 

832 
928 

4.84 

U.Si 

4.75 
4.69 

U.TS 

East  Prussia 

New  Mark     •     • 
Mark  of  Branden-l 
buffi:     •     •     .J 
East  Friesland     . 

1175 
1190 
1790 
1909 

5.07 
4.22 
8.88 
8.89 

4.14 

5.10 
4.48 
4.60 
8.66 

4.4S 

Guelderland    . 

Silesia  and  Glatz 

Cleves 

Minden   and   Ra- 

vensburg    • 
Magdeburg    . 

Neufchatel,  &c,   . 

2083 
2314 
2375 
2549 
2692 
2700 

4.33 

3.80 
8.67 
4.03 
3.39 

< 

3.74 
4.84 
4.03 
4.31 
4.57 
3.98 

4.84 

1 

ffalbersiadt    . 
Ticklingburg  and  1 
Lingen       .      .  j 

3142 
3461 

3.71 
3.59 

8.65 

4.48 
3.69 

J4.O8 

(2)  I  subjoin  another  table  similarly  constructed, 
but  calculated  on  the  facts  collected  by  Busching, 
which  Piitter  has  appended  to  his  work  on  Germany ; 
supplying  an  omission  or  two  from  Baumann. 


•  SuMxnilcb,  Gott  Onin,  tb.  iii.  1kbi|  p.  63. 
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Table  LXVIII. 

DbHonstratino  thk  Law  of  Populatiox  from  the  varying 
Prolificnbss  is  tbb  Provinces  of  Prussia* 


Frorinoet. 

Popnlation  in 
178i. 

Inhabitants 

on  each 

nqaare 

Ltafae. 

Births  to 

each 
Marhagtb 

• 

Average. 

West  PruMia  and  Netz 
Pomerania       »     •     • 

525,000 
428,451 

882 
929 

5.01 

• 

5.06 

U.os 

East  Prussia    *     .     , 
New  Mark      .     .     . 
Mark  of  Brandenburg 
East  Friesland      •     • 

855,000 
262,000 
795,000 
103,000 

1175 
1190 
1790 
1909 

5.13 
4.68 
4.53 
3.83 

U.54 

4 

Guelderland    . 
Silesia  and  Glatz  . 

Cleves 

Minden  and  Ravensburg 
Magdeburg     •     • 
Neufchatel      •     • 
Moers 

50,000 

1,481,000 

95,000 

130,000 

280,000 

40,500 

17,000 

2083 
2314 
2375 
2549 
2692 
2700 
2833 

4.19 

5.19* 

4.16 

4.45 

4.66 

3.75 

3.55 

4.26 

Halberstadt,  &c.    .     * 
Ticklingburg  &  Lingen 

126,000 
45,000 

3142 
3461 

4.59 
3.30 

is. 94 

(3)     I  thus  collect  the  results  relating  to  Prussia  as 
I  have  done  those  regarding  France  and  England  : 


^  The  prolificoen  of  Bfarriages  in  baUytiie  most  fertile  of  any  in  the  Pra^ 

SUesia  is  an  apparent  exception  from  the  sian  monarchy ;    and  is,  perhaps,  the 

general  prinaple.    It  is  onl^,  however,  least  peopled,  in  reference  to  its  potential 

an  apparent  one.    That  pcovinct  is  pro*  productiTeoess. 
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Inliabitftiits  on  ft 
Sqaan  Mile,  Ocnoftn. 

Namber 

of 
ProTiaees. 

BirtKtto 

100 

Marriagaa, 

17W. 

BirtiM  to 

100 

Marriagct, 

1784. 

Binkato 

100 
3farriac«fc 
(Baaelitar.) 

Under  1000 

2 

434 

472 

508 

1000  to  2000 

4 

414 

445 

454 

2000  to  8000 

6 

384 

424 

426 

3000  to  4000 

2 

365 

40S 

394 

(4)  Thus  is  the  law  of  population  deduced  from  the 
registers  of  Prussia  also;  and  were  the  argument  to 
pause  here,  it  is  conclusive.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  registers  of  this  and  the  preceding  cQuntries,  exhi- 
biting,  as  they  do  most  clearly,  the  principle  of  human 
increase,  it  is  utterly  impossible  should  have  been  the 
work  of  chance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  regularity  with 
which  the  facts  class  themselves  in  conformity  with 
that  principle,  and  the  striking  analogy  which  the 
whole  of  them  bear  to  each  other,  demonstrate  equally 
the  design  of  Nature,  and  the  certainty  of  its  accom* 
plishment. 

(5)  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  any  more 
recent  Prussian  registers;  which  I  feel  confident  would 
continue  to  indicate  the  law  of  population  as  plainly 
as  the  preceding  ones :  although  circumstances  already 
fully  explained  would  prepare  me  for  considerable 
inequalities  in  its  development,  in  addition  to  which 
an  emigration  to  the  Prussian  States,  unequalled  in 
its  amount  by  any  augmentations  from  a  similar  cause 
existing  in  any  other  country,  not  excepting  even 
America,  is  perpetually  taking  place,  and  consequently 
disturbing  the  regular  progress  of  the  population  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  The  following  table,  however, 
extracted  from  one  of  the  German  Almanacks  for 
1829  ^  and  taken,  it  appears,  from  the  Gazette  d'Etat*, 
in  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  facts  arc  given  on 

I  Almaa.  do  Ootha,  1889.        •  Jufl.  1828. 
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official  authority^  most  clearly  indicates  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  increase  is  as  fully  operative  in  Prussia 
now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  facts  are  classed 
agreeably  to  those  already  given,  and  are  these. 


Table  LXIX. 

DsiIOIfSTItATIirO  TBB  LaW  OF  POPULATION  FROM  THB  COMPARATIYS 
(nCKBASB  in  THB  PbOYINCBS  OF  PRUSSIA,  FROM  1820  TO  1827. 


PraTiaecti&c 

lababiUntt 

oo  a  miUe 

esrre. 

Millet  earret. 

PopvUtioB  in  1897. 

kyttwgt  lUDaa 

ioerease  per 

cent,  from  \9» 

to  1887. 

WestPhissia  . 
EastPrassia  • 
Posnanie  • 

Under  2000  on  th^ 
wuUtearri, 

1534 
1658 
1708 
1952 

567.1 
465.96 
702.77 
538.44 

870.058 

772.577 

1.200.549 

1.051.137 

1.588 
1.913 
1.856 
1.619 

Arerage  Inereaie, 

1.744 

Brandebourg  . 

fVoM  2000  to  3000 
em  ditto. 

2097 

723.21 

1.517.003 

1.451 

1.451 

Saxe   «     • 
Silesie       •     • 
Westphalie      • 

^om3000./o4000 
on  ditto. 

3066 
3183 
3323 

455.33 

743.3 

364.3 

1.396.240 
2.865.949 
1.210.712 

1.332 
1.404 
1.190 

Arenig*  iBcrease. 

1.308 

Bas-Rhin . 

FroM  4000 /o  5000 
on  ditto. 

4090 

306.83 

1.115.250 

1.279 

1.279 

Juliers,  Cleves,) 
Berg    -     .   J 

5000  and  upward* 
on  ditto. 

6068 

173.49 

1 . 032 . 803 

1.114 

Arersg«  locrease. 

1.114 
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(6)  Thus,  by  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  the  increase  has  been  the 
greatest  where  the  population  has  been  the  smallest, 
and  that  the  difference  has  regularly  conformed  to, 
and,  indeed,  fully  confirmed,  the  law  of  population,  as 
deduced  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  and  by 
a  different  method.  Hence  where  there  were,  in  1827, 
less  than  2000  inhabitants  on  the  square  German  mile, 
the  average  annual  increase  during  the  eight  preceding 
years  was  1.744  per  cent. ;  where  they  amounted  to 
between  2000  and  3000  on  the  same  space,  that  in- 
crease was  only  1.451 ;  where  to  between  3000  to 
4000,  it  was  1.308 ;  where  to  4000,  and  less  than  5000, 
1.279 ;  and,  lastly,  where  to  upwards  of  5000,  on  the 
same  area,  that  increase  was  1.114  only,  exhibiting 
a  difference,  comparing  the  first  and  last  sections, 
therefore,  in  the  annual  increase,  of  between  50  and 
60  per  cent.  ;  the  intermediate  ones,  in  the  mean 
time,  classing  themselves  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
principle  under  consideration.  The  proof,  as  it  regards 
Prussia,  therefore,  miglit  well  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive. I  am  not  unwilling,  however,  to  submit  the 
principle  to  a  further  and  somewhat  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination. In  the  following  table,  then,  the  subdivi- 
sions of  these  provinces  are  taken  separately,  and  the 
whole  number  classed  as  before.  This  more  minute 
method  gives  the  following  results  : 
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Table  LXX. 

DBMOiraTRATIKO  THl  Law  of  PoPULAXIOrf  nOX  THK  COUPAKATtrS 
LtCKSASBIN  THE  SUBDITtSIOiri  O?  THB  PROVINCBS  Of  pRUSSlA, 
PROM  1820  TO  1827. 


D1.1.ioi,»  of 

"'B' 

M;U«d»rrf.. 

'iBi?. 

"°wis^. 

Koslin     .      .      . 
Morienweider     . 

On  /*<  mU/f  carri 
tmJer  1500. 

1210 
1419 

259.49 
315.06 

312.710 
446.709 

1.789 
2.035 

A«.^. 

1.912 

Broraberg 
Gumbinnen   .      . 
Koniffsberg  .      . 
Stettin     .      .      . 
Francfort       .      . 
StralHund 

From  1500 /D  2000. 

1569 
1678 
1731 
17&9 
1B76 
1952 

211.01 
297.07 
405.7 
23S. 13 
352.57 
75.48 

331.025 
498.440 
703. 109 
409.992 
661.333 
147.356 

1.797 
1.923 
1.789 
1.650 
1.572 
1.327 

1.675 

Danlzic  .      .      . 
Posnanie 
Potsdom .      .      . 
Fm.  2000  /a  2500. 

2159 
2199 
2S09 

150.9 
S27.48 
370.64 

325.869 
720.112 
855.670 

1.791 
1.452 
1.330 

a™^;™- 

1.524 

Magdebourg        . 

MuDBler .      .      . 
Treves     .      .      . 

LeigniU .     .     . 
f>w2a00  I'd  3000. 

2636 
2744 
2943 
2990 
2S90 

204.78 
247.63 
132.16 
120.99 
251.24 

539.807 
679.601 
388.898 
361.729 

751.154 

1.190 
1.857 
.830 
1.544 
1.096 

*™,,™.. 

1.304 

Mersebourg  . 
Amsherg.       .      . 
Cobleotz .      .      . 
Brcslnu    .      .      . 

F™.  3000  (0  4000. 

3119 
3170 
3739 
8S26 

186.29 
138.73 
109.43 
244.43 

581 .059 
439.706 
409.204 
935.194 

1.414 
1.263 
1.259 
1.260 

a™,.i««. 

1.299 

Minden    .      .      . 
Erfurt      .      .      . 

Aii-!tt-Chupelle  . 

f-mffl  4000  fo  5000. 

4091 

42S5 
4506 

93.41 
64.26 
76.41 

382. 108 
275.374 
344.317 

1.470 
1.393 
1.034 

■^«^""'-- 

1.299 

Cologne  .      .      . 
Dusseldorf    .     . 

5000  and  uplearit. 

5061 
6829 

74.59 
98.9 

377.451 
675.352 

1.087 
1.141 

*"^'™-- 

1.114 
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(7)  In  the  preceding  table,  then,  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  twenty-five  subdivisions  of  the 
Prussian  province,  respectively  calculated  as  beforei 
evidences  the  principle  of  population  contended  for, 
by  a  difference  in  the  average  annual  increase  in  them, 
when  classed  as  before,  of  more  than  70  per  cent.,  and 
varied  as  follows :  in  that  division  of  the  table,  where 
the  inhabitants  on  the  square  German  mile  are 


Less  than  1500,  the  annual 
From  1500  to  2000 
2000  to  2500 
2500  to  3000 
8000  to  4000 
4000  to  5000 
and  5000  and  upwards 


increase  has  been  1 .  912 

1.675 
1.524 
1.304 
1.299 

1.114 


(8)  These  proofs  of  the  true  principle  of  human 
increase,  to  which  I  have  only  had  access  while  these 
pages  were  printing,  are,  considering  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  too  striking  to  need  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. 

(9)  I  recollect  only  two  other  countries  of  which 
we  possess  regular  registers  of  marriages  and  births, 
which  have  not  been  adverted  to ;  namely,  Wales  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  :  the  former  of  which 
has  been  already  particularized  as  possessing  a  sur- 
face remarkably  varied  and  mountainous,  and,  conse- 
quently, forming  one  of  those  modifications  of  the 
general  rule  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
plain  purpose  as  a  law  of  beneficence  :  the  latter  has 
yet  to  be  considered  as  exhibiting,  in  one  and  the 
same  country,  the  principle  in  question,  accomplish- 
ing, through  the  very  means  of  its  apparent  exceptions, 
its  one  wise  and  uniform  intent.  Previously,  however, 
to  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  censuses  of 
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that  kingdom,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  those  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States,  two  parts 
of  the  world  concerning  the  population  of  which 
more  has  been  latterly  said  than,  perhaps,  respecting 
the  increase  of  all  other  countries  of  the  earth  put 
together. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BT  THE  CBNgUB 

OF  IRELAND. 

(1)  The  statistics  of  the  two  countries  last  named  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
have  now  to  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  law  of  po- 
pulation ;  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent argument,  in  as  much  as  they  have  been  per- 
petually appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
contrary  principle  of  human  increase,  and  its  inevitable 
effects.  It  is  true  that  no  general  or  authentic  re- 
gisters of  those  facts  on  which  the  demonstration 
has  been  hitherto  grounded,  namely,  of  marriages  and 
births,  are,  as  it  respects  these  countries,  in  exis- 
tence ;  a  deficiency  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
render  it  impossible  to  derive  thence  any  proofs  what- 
ever bearing  upon  the  general  argument.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the 
censuses  of  each  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  true 
principle  of  human  increase,  though  the  examination 
has  to  be  pursued  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the 
foregoing  ones ;  but  this  dissimilarity  in  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  will,  if  that  conclusion 
coincide  with  those  already  deduced  from  so  many 
other  communities,  be  the  more  irresistible. 

(2)  The  census  of  Ireland,  for  it  is  to  that  which 
we  shall  first  advert,  presents  us  with  the  population 
of  the  Island,  and  of  each  county  separately,  divided 
into  thirteen  columns,  into  which  the  whole  number 
is  classed  according  to  the  ages  specified.    Now  it  is 

dear  that^  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the 
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variations  in  the  proportion  of  children  under  a  certain 
age,  (say  ten  years,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  proof  as 
far  as  may  be  with  that  which  will  be  founded  on  the 
American  censuses,)  compared  with  the  prolific  adults, 
those,  for  instance,  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  forty 
ioclusive,  will  indicate  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in 
the  several  counties  throughout  the  island.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  a  difference,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  conform  to  the  law  of  population,  as  developed  ii^ 
this  treatise,  or  otherwise  ? 

(3)  Before  proceeding  to  this  examination,  I  will 
premise  that  one  particular  advantage  in  being  obliged 
to  pursue  the  argument  in  this  mode  is  as  obvious  as  it 
is  important  It  disposes  at  once,  and  for  ever,  of  the 
plausible  objection  to  the  proofs  deduced  from  the 
former  method,  groimded  on  the  presumed  incorrect^ 
ness  in  the  registers  of  births  and  marriages ;  an  objec- 
tion which  will  not  be  readily  resigned,  though  it  is 
plainly  a  most  futile  one,  as  urged  against  an  argument 
which  rests  on  comparative  results.  But  in  this  pro- 
cess, the  proof  is  wholly  free  from  all  such  suspicion ; 
it  relies  on  facts  of  a  totally  different  nature,  namely, 
those  obtained  by  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  cannot  possibly  err  so 
as  to  affect  the  argument ;  as  it  would  be  absurd  indeed 
to  suppose  that,  if  there  were  any  material  omissions  in 
the  enumeration,  they  would  be  confined  to  particular 
ages  of  it ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  that  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  the  deficiency  was  proportionate 
throughout  (and  if  one  exist,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it 
should  be  otherwise),  the  results  are  as  decisive,  as  far 
as  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned,  as  though  they 
were  critically  exact. 

(4)  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  that  these  two 
modes  of  proof,  though  perfectly  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected, are  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  oiUy  to  supply  tha 
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supposed  deficiencies  of  each,  but  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  one  another  throughout ;  and  that  were  there  no 
disturbing  causes,  they  would,  thus  continued,  always 
detect  any  fallacy  in  the  general  deduction,  if  such 
existed.  Above  all,  the  circumstance  of  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusion  by  so  opposite  a  method,  gives 
additional  strength  to  the  entire  argument,  and  places 
it  indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  on  a  basts 
wholly  unassailable. 

(5)  I  will  just  premise,  that  had  the  ensuing  de^ 
monstration  been  less  clear,  I  should  not  have  felt  my 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  principle  already  demon* 
strated,  in  the  least  degree  shaken.  Though,  perhaps, 
individual  migration  may  not  be  so  common  there  as 
it  is  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  those  who 
remove  permanently,  generally  do  so,  I  believe,  in  &- 
milies,  (which  circumstance  cannot  affect  the  argu- 
ment,) still  the  fluctuations  in  the  population  are  very 
great,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year :  a  fact 
which,  I  confess,  prepared  me  for  a  far  less  decisive 
proof  of  the  principle  of  population  than,  on  exami- 
nation, I  find  Ireland  manifests. 

(6)  The  following  table*,  then,  in  which  the  conn* 
ties  of  Ireland  are  classed  according  to  the  density  of 
their  population  respectively,  gives  the  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  the  adults 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  in  each.  The 
conformity  of  the  variations  in  these  proportions  to  the 
principle  of  population,  as  laid  down  in  this  work^ 
constitutes  the  proof  of  the  theory  as  grounded  upon 
the  census  of  Ireland. 

'  Thft  facts  upon  which  the  eniuing  EmigrmtioQ  Reports,  are  takso  (jrom  Hm 

table  is  constructed,  with  the  exception  census  uf  Ireland,  as  compiled  undar 

of  the  areas  of  the  counties  being  naerely  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mason  Shaw :   a 

Induced  to  English  sqium*  miles,  and  tlM  work  of  much  difficulty  undt^  the  cir- 

inhabitants  on  each,  calculated  accord-  cumstancea  in  which  it  was  comp)etcd| 


laf  to  their  contents  in  statute  lam,    and  which  dowhim  tbt  highast  pMubte 
Wvco 
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Table  LXXI. 

QlHONSTRATINQ  THB  LaW  OF  POPULATION  FROH  THE  CbMSU! 

OF  Ireland,  of  IB21. 


CouUm. 

r. 

£n<li>h 

i 
I 

is'.rrTo. 

CViWr™ 

1 

Kerry     .     . 

M 

1,049,193  216,185 

ISO 

88,667 

64,859 

Galway  .      . 

C 

1,603,719' 337,364 

134 

141,480 

100.058 

Wicklow.      . 

L 

504,792  110,767 

140 

42,770 

34.609 

DonegJ.     . 

U 

1.100.871 

248,270 

143 

98,189 

71,798 

Mayo      .     . 

c 

1,280,772 

293,112 

145 

119,644 

88.942 

Rildare  .      . 

L 

383.535 

99,065 

164 

39.895 

28.659 

Clare      .      . 

M 

771,444 

208,089 

172 

85,415 

65,428 

Fermanagh  . 

U 

459.189 

130,997 

179 

53,741 

36,664 

King's  Coiiniv 

L 

457.164 

131,088 

IS3 

52,973 

39,260 

East  Mealh  . " 

L 

531,198 

169,183 

190 

66.783 

45,010 

L«ilriin  . 

C 

414,639 

124,785 

191 

49,354 

39,991 

Wesford       . 

Uoder  200  n«  /*( 
imrtmiir. 

L 

555,498 

170,806 

196 

69,987 

45,956 

908,696 

661,234 

7275 

WeaiMeatb. 

IT 

375,111 

128,819 

213 

52,542 

37,275 

Tyrone    .      . 

u 

766,909 

261,965 

222 

109,237 

69,509 

Queeu's  Coun. 

L 

381,186 

134,275 

224 

53.916 

39,587 

Carlow    .      . 

L 

322,021 

78,952 

227 

31,893 

23,293 

Sligo       .      . 

C 

400.393 

146,229 

232 

59,261 

43.466 

Walerford     . 

M 

425,736 

156,531 

235 

65,546 

44.373 

Roscommon 

C 

561,573 

208,729 

237 

96.198 

63,886 

Tipperaiy      , 

M 

699,019 

345.S96 

245 

146,343 

104,403 

Londonderry 

U 

531,684 

193,869 

248 

79.678 

52,617 

Cavan     .      . 

U 

487,620 

195,076 

254 

80,255 

57,065 

Kilkenny      . 

L 

486,567 

181,946 

256 

74.237 

52,140 

Antrim    .      . 

U 

674.406 

270,883 

257 

107,863 

76.153 

Corfc      .     . 

M 

1,699.056 

730,444 

275 

303.002 

214,599 

Limerick      . 
Fh>m2mio300. 

M 

L 

626,535 

277,477 

283 

116,958 

80,349 

1,365,929 

958,712 

7019 

Longford      . 

217,323 

107.570 

315 

43.750 

32,055 

Down      .      . 

U 

564,651 

3-25,410 

367 

134,063      91,290 

Monaghan    . 

From  300  (o  <100. 

u 

290,952 

174,697 

383 

72.107 

48.726 

249.920 

172.071 

6885 

LouUi     .      . 

L 

179.415 

119.129 

425 

49,719 

32,954 

Armagli  . 

From  400  lo  iiOO, 

V 

309,663  197,427 

428 

80,334 

54,672 

130,052 

87,626 

6739 

Dublin    .      . 

L 

230,121^335,892 

935 

155.628 

81,767 

5254 

More  goo 
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(7)  From  the  preceding  table,  then,  it  appears  that, 
taking  the  counties  of  Ireland  indiscriminately,  (and 
there  are  few  countries  of  equal  extent  in  which  there 
is  a  greater  dissimilarity  in  those  habits  which  have 
been  long  erroneously  supposed  to  govern  the  prin- 
ciple at  issue,)  there  are  in  those  counties  in  which 
there  are  under  200  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile, 
to  every  10,000  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40,  7275 
children  under  ten  years  of  age ;  where  there  are  flxHn 
200  to  300  inhabitants  on  the  same  space,  there  tht 
proportion  sinks  to  7019;  where  from  300  to  400,  H 
falls  to  6885;  from  400  to  600,  to  6738;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  there  are  upwards  of 
twice  that  number  of  inhabitants,  the  proportioQ  of 
children  to  the  same  number  of  adults  is  as  low  M 
6264. 

(8)  I  might  have  divided  the  first  sections  of  the 
foregoing  table  so  as  to  have  made  them  differ,  in  point 
of  population,  50  only  on  each  square  mile;  and  (with 
one  exception  only)  the  results,  though  thus  made 
more  numerous  and  minute,  would  still  have  been 
equally  regular.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  im- 
possible to  render  the  demonstration,  as  it  regards 
Ireland,  more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  ^ 

'  As  it  respects  the  further  phjrsiolo-  U  thence  demontirabley   thai  wkik  A 

S'cal  and  historical  proofs  afforded  b?  ^ater  decree  of  prolificiMM  still  at. 

is  interesting  i^ortion  of  the  British  tends  the  scantiest  state  of  popnlsiH— , 

Empire  to  the  true  principle  of  popula-  suitenor  comfort  and  affluence  as  inrari- 

tion,  1   beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  ably    accompany  the  AiUoit  PBt| 

work  upon  that  country.    I  will  only  re-  that  none  of  the  erils  Ireland  i 

peat  here,  notwithstanding  so  many  con-  are  attributable  to  orv-populatioBt 
ndent  assertioDi  to  the  contrary,  mat  it 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  fttt  lAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CSN^SES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America,  as  the  country 
whence  the  anti-populationists  have  pfofessed  to  de- 
rive their  proofs  of  what  they  term  the  geometric 
Mitio  of  human  increase,  demand  our  especial  atten- 
tion. Here,  again,  the  registers  of  marriages  and 
births  are  wanting;  but  the  population  having  been 
taken  four  successive  times,  and  not  only  classed  in 
Bgei  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  inquiry  as  that 
jpuriiued  respecting  Ireland,  but  into  sexes  also,  afford- 
ing an  additional  precision  to  the  computation,  I  have 
been  induced  to  give  particular  consideration  to  the 
T^ensuses  of  this  important  country. 

(2)  I  need  not  call  to  the  reader's  recollection  what 
is  constantly  asserted  respecting  this  favoured  part  of 
the  world,  concerning  which,  we  are  assured,  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  in  profuse  abundance,  the 
marriages  early  and  universal,  and,  in  fact,  where  "  no 
**  human  consideration  operates  as  a  hindrance  to 
**  reproduction  ^"  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation for  which  I  contend  were  not  an  inherent 
law  of  Nature,  but  one  whose  operations  were  resolv- 
able into  the  varied  influence  of  the  checks  so  much 
alluded  to,  here  it  would  cease  to  display  itself,  or,  at 
least,  give  very  feeble  indications  of  its  existence.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  how  opposite  is  the  fact. 

^  Dr.  Seybert,  Amerifftn  Statistics,  p.  52. 

2  F2 
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(3)  Again,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  vari- 
ations in  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  neces- 
sarily confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  its  maximum, 
in  the  best  peopled  States,  not  equalling  the  mimmuai 
of  inhabitants  on  an  equal  space,  as  given  in  the  first 
division  of  the  English  counties,  in  a  preceding  table 
.Hence,  I  confess,  that  though  I  had  fully  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  principle  in  questio]^ 
I  hardly  supposed  it  would  begin  to  operate  percep* 
tibly  in  a  population  so  exceedingly  scattered  as  tha| 
of  America.  The  contrary  is,  however,  again  the  ^ct; 
and,  I  think,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  humaft 
increase  receives  a  confirmation  from  the  New  World^ 
as  to  its  minute  and  universal*  application,  which  placef 
it  henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of  all  cavil  and  coa^ 
tradiction.  $ 

(4)  I  shall  first  collect  the  facts  which  the  earliest 
regular  census  of  America,  that  of  1790,  presents;  in 
which,  however,  the  classification  is  less  adapted  to 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  than  that  since  adopted* 
Tlie  following  table  is  copied  from  Dr.  Seybert  s  Sta» 
tistical  Annals  of  America  ^ 

^  Dr.  Seybcft,  Statistieal  Aimal%  p.  20. 
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Table  LXXII. 

DZMONSTRATIN O  THB  LaW  OF  POPULATION,  FROM  THE  FIRST  CbNSUS 

OF  THE  UnITBD  StATSS. 


SUtea,  tte. 

Wpulation 

on  a  square 

Mile. 

Area  in 
square 
Miles. 

Popalatioo 

in 

1790. 

Free 

White 

Females. 

Free  White 

Males 
nnder  16. 

Proportion  of 

1000  Females, 

to  Males 

nnder  16. 

WcstemTerritory 

•  • 

•  . 

36,691 

15,365 

10,227 

Georgria      .      . 

1.3 

62,000 

82,548 

25,739 

14,044 

Kentncky    . 

1.8 

39,000 

73,677 

28,922 

17,057 

Maine  . 

Ukderh  Mia 
tquareJktiie, 

2.9 

32,628 

96,540 

46,870 

24,748 

565 

116,896 

66,076 

New  York  .      . 

7.3 

46,085 

340,120 

152,320 

78,122 

North  Carolina 

8.2 

48,000 

393,751 

140,710 

77,506 

Vermont     • 

8.3 

10,237 

85,539 

40,505 

22,328 

Pennsylvania    • 

9.2 

46,800 

434,373 

206,363 

106,948 

South  Carolina 

From  5  to  10. 

9.9 

24,080 

240,073 

56,880 

37,722 

540 

• 

596,778 

322,626 

1 

Virginia 

10.6 

70,000 

747,610 

215,056 

116,135 

New  Hampshire 

14.9 

9,491 

141,885 

70,160 

34,851 

New  Jersey 

22.1 

8,320 

184,139 

73,287 

41,416 

Maryland   • 

22.8 

14,000 

319,728 

101,395 

51,339 

Delaware    • 

From  10 /o  20. 

27.8 

2,120 

59,094 

22,384 

12,143 

530 
482 

463 

459 

482,282 

255,884 

Rhode  Island  . 
From  40  to  50. 

43.5 

1,580 

68,825 

32,652 

15,799 

Connecticut 

From  50  to  60. 

50.9 

4,674 

237,946 

117,448 

54,403 

Massachuselts  . 

60.6 

6,250 

378,787 

190,582 

87,289 

F^m  60  to  70. 

1 
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(5)  The  foregoing  table  seemg  to  indicate  the  law 
of  increase  with  sufficient,  and,  indeed,  striking  pre- 
cision; but  as  the  proofs  are  founded  upon  a  com- 
parison of  very  large  sections  of  the  popnlatioiii 
namely,  between  the  whole  of  the  females  and  thf 
males  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as  it  may  b^ 
reasonably  supposed  that  other  causes,  besides  thoaf 
attributable  to  a  difference  in  the  prolificneas  of  mar* 
riages,  may  have  interfered  with  their  relative  propor« 
tions,  I  lay  less  stress  upon  the  results  as  positive  proo&| 
than,  perhaps,  they  really  deserve ;  and  because  th^ 
following  demonstration  will  be  constructed  in  such  % 
manner  as  must,  I  think,  entirely  obviate  all  objectiont 
whatsoever. 

(6)  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  the  du« 
bile  age  of  the  females  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  compared  with  that  in  the  mother  countrji 
is  considerably  anticipated ;  and,  again,  that  the  period 
of  their  prolificness  is  abridged,  so  as  to  terminate  more 
than  proportionately  earlier.  Without  accumulating 
unnecessary  proofs  of  an  uncontradicted  fact,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  are  produced  by  the  females  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  forty-five ;  and  in  so  doing  we  may 
be  certain  that  we  are  correct,  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
actness which  must  give  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
cision to  the  argument;  for  should  any  deviations 
occur,  they  will  be  very  trifling  in  number,  and  un- 
questionably evenly  distributed  throughout.  Now, 
allowing  that  for  which  the  advocates  for  a  contrary 
theory  contend  so  constantly,  namely,  that  the  preven- 
tive check  does  not  exist  in  America,  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  this  discussion,  that  it  operates,  if 
at  all,  equally;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more 
satisfiictory  test  of  the  principle  for  which  1  am  argu- 
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ing  could  not  possibly  be  imagined,  than  that  furnished 
by  the  American  censuses;  and  the  more  important,  as 
differing  totally  from  that  to  which  the  censuses  of  the 
other  countries  have  been  submitted,  excepting  that  of 
Ireland ;  and,  as  compared  even  with  the  latter,  still 
more  conclusive,  because  founded  upon  more  minute 
apd  decisive  data,  Not  very  applicable  to  the  pur-* 
po^s  of  science  in  other  respects,  in  this  particular 
the  divisions  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  are 
precisely  fitted  to  our  purpose,  and  invaluable  to  tha 
argument.  Assuming  that  the  females  between  six- 
teen  and  forty-five  produce  the  children  under  ten,  it 
is  fouxid^  on  examination,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  has  varied  in  different  States 
in  every  census :  whether  that  variation  conforms  to 
and  confirms  the  law  of  population  promulgated  in 
this  treatise  is  the  important  question.  The  following 
tables,  in  which,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  divisions 
are  classed  according  to  the  condensation  of  the  in- 
habitants,  decide  this  as  it  regards  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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Table  LXXIIL 

DSMONSTRATINO  THE  LaW  OF  POPULATION,  FROM  THS  ClKSUS 

1800,  OF  THS  United  States. 


HUtca,&c 

ArM 

tntquarc 

MflM. 

Pepnlatlait 

In 

1800. 

li 

^3 
.1 

.2 
1.1 
2.6 
2.6 
4.7 
5.6 
9.9 

PtmalM 
from 

leioM. 

^ 

W 

Indiana     • 
Mississippi     . 
Ohio         .      . 
Tennessee 
Georgia    . 
Maine 
Kentucky 
N.  Carolina    . 

Under  10  on  Mtf 
square  nUte. 

34,000 
45,500 
40,000 
40,000 
62,000 
82,628 
39,000 
48,000 

5,641 
8,850 
45,365 
105,602 
162,686 
151,719 
220,959 
478,103 

817 
778 
7,203 
15,546 
18,078 
27,791 
30,458 
63,654 

1,645 
1,952 
18,006 
37,686 
87,888 
54,869 
72,228 
122,192 

210 

164,325 

346,461 

New  York 
Virginia  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
S.  Carolina     . 
Vermont  . 
New  Hampshire 

From  10  to  20. 

46,085 
70,000 
46,800 
24,080 
10,237 
9,491 

586,050 
886,149 
602,545 
345,591 
154,465 
183,858 

10.5 
12.6 
12.8 
14.4 
15.1 
19.4 

25.2 
25.4 

104,536 
92,955 

107,820 
35,381 
27,893 
35,534 

195,570 

181,320 

202,850 

72,075 

57,692 

60,565 

190 

404,119 

770,072 

Maryland 
New  Jersey    . 

From  20  to  30. 

14,000 
8,320 

353,968 
211,149 

45,333 
36,551 

72,597 
66,<)22 

170 

81,884 

139,119 

Delaware. 

From  30  to  40. 

2,120 

64,273 

30.3 

10,524 

15,878 

150 

10,524 

1 5,878 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

1,580 
4,674 
6,250 

69,122 
251,002 
422,845 

43.7 
53.7 
67.6 

13,382 

48,747 

I      84,324 

19,469 

73,682 

124,566 

148 

Above  40. 

146,453 

217,717 
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DiHOHBiiuriKo  THx  Law  o>  Popdlatjom  rsoK  the  Ckksus  or 

1810,  OF  TBI  UkITID  8T1.TB1. 


,.«.*. 

%^ 

»..,P|I.B™ 

^ 

:b:. 

"F 

Michigan 
Illinois      .      . 
Louisiana       . 

Indiana    .     . 
Georgia    .     . 
Ohio  .     .     . 
Tennessee 
Maine       .     . 

Ihder  10  o»  Mr 

164,000 
56,122 
48,220 
45,500 
34,000 
62,000 
40.000 
40,000 
32,628 

4,762 
12,282 
20,845 
40.352 
24,520 
252,433 
230,760 
261,727 
228,705 

.03 
.2 
.4 

1. 

2.7 

4. 

5.7 

6.5 

7. 

679 
1,947 

2,800 
3,940 
4,108 
25,631 
39,426 
37,488 
42,755 

1,440 
4,285 
6,651 
8,232 
9,478 
54,285 
90,815 
86,304 
80,404 

215 

159.974 

341,894 

Kentucky 
N.  Carolina    . 
Vii^nia    .      . 
S.  Carolina     . 
Pennsylvania 
From  10  to  20. 

39,000 

48,000 
70,000 
24,OSO 

46,800 

406,511 
555,500 
974,622 
415,115 
810,091 

10.4 
U.5 
13.9 
17.2 
17.3 

55,43! 

71,877 
106,062 

39,557 
146.786 

125,910 
133,457 
188,492 
77,156 
270,233 

189 

419,713 

795,248 

New  York      . 
Vermont  ■ 
New  Hampshire 
Maryland 
New  Jersey    . 
From  30  lo  30. 

46,085 
10, -237 
9,491 
14,000 

8,320 

959,049 
217,895 
214,460 
380,546 
245,562 

20.6 
21.2 
22.6 
27.1 
29.5 

170,944 
41.775 
42,732 
46,783 
42,553 

323,878 
74,703 
66,579 

74,750 
73,866 

178 

344,787 

613,776 

,  Delaware 
From  30  /.  40. 

2,120 

72,674 

34.2 

11,068 

18,673 

168 

11,069 

18,673 

Rhode  island 
ConnectioLil    . 
Massachusetts 

40  owf  upward,. 

1,580 
4,674 
6,250 

76,931 
261,942 

472,040 

4S.0 

56. 

75. 

15,155 
51,266 
95,595 

21,290 
73,725 
135,811 

162,016 

230,826 

142 
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(7)     Thus  is  it  that  the  three  first  censuses  of  the 
United  States  demonstrate  the  principle  of  population. 
Even  regarding  our  own  country,  when  I  had  become 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  principle,  I  hardly 
expected  that  under  so  great  a  number  of  disturbing 
causes,  its  operation  would  be  so  certain  and  exact  us 
to  adapt  itself  to  variations  as  small  as  fifty  in  the 
square  mile ;  yet  such,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  hcL 
But  that  in  America  the  same  principle  should  be 
tegularly  apparent  in  divisions  five-fold  as  minute, 
excited  still  greater  surprise,  as  it  yet  more  exceeded 
my  expectation.     It  may  be  thought  difficult  to  as* 
sign  an  adequate  reason  for  efifects  so  astonishingly 
regular,  resulting  from  causes  thus  minutely  varied ; 
the  facts,  however,  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  as  thcT 
occur  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  we  are  assured  no 
human  considerations  affect  the  principle  of  i^produc- 
tion,  we  may  the  more  confidently  believe,  that  they 
proceed  from  the   undisturbed  operations  of  nature, 
and  therefore  prove  the  principle  at  issue  the  more 
clearly  and  indisputably.     Instead  of  collecting  the 
proportions  educed  from  the  foregoing  tables  of  this 
chapter,   I   shall  merely   direct  the   reader  to   their 
striking  and  uniform  results. 

(8)  I  shall,  however,  appeal  particularly  to  the 
last  census  of  the  United  States,  that  of  1820,  and 
shall  divide  it  in  reference  to  the  condensation  of  the 
population  still  more  minutely,  not  in  order  to  pit>Ye 
more  clearly  the  principle  at  issue,  which  it  may  be 
hoped  is  now  unnecessary,  but  for  a  purpose  that  will 
be  subsequently  explained. 
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Table  LXXV. 

DmoirSTEATtMO  THE  LaW    OF  POPULATION    TROU     THK    CsKIUS  Or 
1830.  OF  THB   UniTBD  STATIa. 


•UM&t. 

"W-r 

'-r 

11 

F^°dB 

^ 

l5i 

Michigan  . 
Missouri   .      . 
An^hanaas 
IllinoiB      .      . 
Missiuippi     . 

Louisiana 
Indiana    .      . 

Under  b  «•  lAc 
tqmin  Btile. 

ifi4,000 
445,334 
76,961 
56,122 
45,500 
46,000 
49,220 
34,000 

S,S96 
66,586 
14,246 
55,211 
75,440 
127,901 
153.407 
H7.I79 

.05 
.1 
.2 
1. 
1.6 
2.9 
3.2 
4.3 

1,287 
9,341 
2,113 
9,008 
6,899 
14.618 
12.403 
25,644 

2,350 
20.443 

4,562 
20,112 
15,324 
32,913 
22.879 
57,313 

216 

81,312 

175,896 

/^««i  S  to  10. 

62,000 
32,628 

340.989 
S9S,335 

5.4 
9. 

34,007 
59,07! 

68,621 
95,782 

176 

93,079 

164,403 

Tennessee 
N.Carolina     . 
Keulucky        . 
Ohio  .      .      . 
Phm\Oto\S. 

40,000 
48,000 
39,000 
40.000 

422,613 
638,929 
564,317 
581,434 

10.5 
13.3 
14.4 
14.5 

59,500 
80,322 

77,388 
102.134 

131,165 
146,446 
160.691 
217,719 

205 

319,344 

656,021 

Virginia   . 

t\am  15  Ip  20. 

70.000 

1,065,366 

15.2 

H8,406 

202,449 

171 

118,406 

202,448 

S.Carolina     . 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont  . 
New  Hampshire 
Maryland 
Hew  York     . 
fVw  20  to  30. 

24,080 
46,800 
10,237 
9,491 
14,000 
46,085 

502,741 

1,049,456 

235,764 

244.161 

407,350 
1,372,812 

20.8 

22.4 

33. 

25.7 

39.1 

29.7 

44,601 
194,749 
49.390 
50,603 
53,640 
262,391 

82,549 
342,091 
71,035 
70,065 
80,965 
439,121 

166 

654,390 

1,094,926 

New  Jersey    . 

Delaware        . 

FmnZOtoin. 

8,320 
2,120 

277,575 
78,749 

33.3 
34.3 

50,330 
11.110 

81,976 
17,728 

162 

61,440 

99,704 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut    . 

fV«n50ioC0. 

1,580 
4,674 

83,059 
275,246 

52.5 
59.6 

17,078 
56,274 

22,447 
72,137 

129 

73,352 

94,584 

Masaachusetls 
^«oM  BO. 

6,250 

523,287 

S3. 7 

110,526 

133.253 

vw,b-«\  \«a,a^ 

stott 

\ 
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(9)  The  eight  results  of  the  last  table,  deduced  from 
the  census  of  1820,  which  it  may  be  reasonably  concla- 
ded  is  the  most  correct,  are  thus :  There  have  been  to 
every  hundred  females  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years 
of  age,  the  following  proportion  of  children  under  ten : 
where  the  inhabitants  have  been,  on  the  square  mile 


under  5  (the  case  in  8  of  the  States) 


from  5  to  10 

(2) 

10  to  15 

(4) 

15  to  20 

(1) 

20  to  30 

(6) 

30  to  40 

(2) 

40  to  50 

none. 

50  to  60 

(2) 

60  and  upwards  (1) 

216 

176 

205 

171 

166 

162 

none. 

129 

120 


(10)  I  have  divided  the  twenty-six  States  and  Ter- 
ritories (exclusive  of  Columbia  or  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington) thus  minutely,  for  the  very  purpose  of  exhibiting 
an  apparent  deviation  from  the  principle  advanced, 
which  occurs  in  the  second  section,  and  which  need  not 
to  have  appeared,  had  the  classification  been  somewhat 
different.  But  I  purposely  introduce  and  point  it  out 
to  notice  as  an  example  of  those  many  exceptions 
which,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  must  constantly 
arise,  and  which,  when  duly  considered  and  under- 
stood, constitute  direct  proofs  of  the  general  rule. 
The  two  States  in  the  second  line  are  those  of  Maine 
and  Georgia.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  true,  contains  a 
territory  of  32,628  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
298,335  souls ;  on  which  the  calculation  of  9  indivi- 
duals only  on  the  square  mile  is  made.  But  how  stands 
the  real  fact  ?  We  are  informed,  on  the  best  authority, 
(that  of  Mr.  Warden,)  that  of  this  extent,  7578  square 
miles  only  are,  properly  speaking,  peopled ;  the  in- 
terior, comprising  above  25,000,  being  almost  totally 
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uninhabited,  numbering  in  1817  only  1500  families  ^ 
Maine,  therefore,  being  thus  rectified,  (and  none  will 
say  that,  in  reference  to  the  argument,  it  ought  not  to 
be  so,)  places  itself  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  above  table, 
or  precisely  where  it  should  have  been  in  regard  to  its 
actual  prolificness  :  so  exactly  does  the  principle  of 
population  manifest  itself,  even  in  its  very  exceptions, 
when  such  are  duly  examined.  The  other  State, 
Georgia,  it  is  well  known,  is  similarly  circumstanced 
with  Maine,  though  not  in  a  like  degree. 

(11)  But  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
these  individual  cases,  I  shall  collect  the  whole  of  the 
decisive  facts  which  the  foregoing  tables  present,  and 
place  them  at  once  before  the  reader.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  the  rule  of  increase,  then, 
in  America,  according  to  the  three  last  official  censuses, 
has  been  thus.  There  have  been  to  every  hundred 
females  from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  of  children  under  ten.  Where  the 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  have  been, 

under  5  (of  which  there  have  beeu  20  instances)  216  children. 


from    5  to  10 

7 

200 

10  to  15 

11 

196 

15  to  20 

5 

181 

20  to  25 

6 

176 

25  to  30 

7 

163 

SO  to  40 

4 

160 

40  to  50 

3 

144 

50  to  60 

4 

139 

60  and  upwards   . 

3 

135 

(12)  It  is  not  in  my  power  still  further  to  illustrate 
the  principle  by  an  appeal  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
States,  as  has  already  been  done  in  reference  to  those  of 
one  of  the  counties  of  England.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least 
necessary  so  to  do.  I  may,  however,  just  refer  to  the 
New  England  States  of  the  Union,  distinct  from  the 

>  Warden,  Statistical  Account  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  i.,  p.  350. 
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Others ;  as  in  these  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be 
more  stationary,  and  are  certainly  of  more  uniform 
habits,  than  in  the  rest  of  those  composing  the  Confe* 
deration.  They  corroborate  the  principle  at  issue  thus 
minutely : 

Table  LXXVI. 


SUtet. 

lakabiUBU 
on  a 

•quare  MUa. 

FfBftlat 

from 
16  10  46. 

CkiUvM 
laderlO  to 
•MklQM. 

Massachusetts    . 
Connecticut        .      . 
Rhode  Island     . 
New  Hampshire 
Maine     .... 

83.7 
58.6 
52.5 
25.7 
9. 

1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1205 
1282 
1814 
13S4 
1621 

(13)  Such  are  the  facts  contained  in  the  oenauiei 
of  America, — the  very  country  and  the  identical  do* 
cuments  which  have  been  long  supposed  to  demon- 
strate the  principle  of  population,  which  it  is  the  maid 
purpose  of  this  treatise  to  refute.  They  utterly  subvert 
that  theory  by  shewing,  most  indubitably,  not  merely 
the  fallacy — the  impossibility  of  a  geometric  ratio  of 
human  increase  in  the  United  States,  independent  of 
foreign  accessions ;  but  they  demonstrate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  existence  of  the  true  law  of  population,  and 
exhibit  it  in  constant  operation,  where,  were  it  not  a 
principle  inherent  in  Nature,  no  imaginable  reason 
could  be  assigned  why  it  should  have  the  least  influ- 
ence. I  might  also  shew  that  the  actual  increase  in 
the  different  divisions  of  that  great  confederation  foU 
lows  in  the  same  order  as  their  respective  prolificness ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  this  part  of  an  argu« 
ment,  which,  I  think,  would  be  deemed  final  and  con* 
elusive  were  it  founded  solely  on  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ot  TBDB  LAW  OP  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THfi  CENSUSES 
OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDa 

(1)  The  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  recently  published,  may  be  said  to  embody  the 
main  exceptions  from  the  principle  of  population  now 
promulgated.  They  will,  however,  on  due  examina^ 
tion,  be  found  merely  to  concentrate  those  modifica** 
tions  of  it  which,  as  previously  shewn,  resolve  them* 
Selves  into  the  general  rule ;  exhibiting  it  in  those 
adaptations  which  constitute  it  in  all  situations,  and 
under  all  circumstances^  a  law  of  uniform  and  uni^ 
versal  beneficence. 

(2)  It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  prolificness 
of  human  beings  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  their 
accumulation,  but  with  a  further  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  space  they  occupy.  Hence,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  country 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  equability  and  present 
fertility  of  its  surface,  ought,  on  a  comparison  with 
other  countries  not  possessed  of  similar  advantages, 
to  be  eminently  prolific ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
fact.  It  has  also  been  stated,-  that  th«  measure  of 
human  fecundity  has  a  direct  relation  to  that  of  the 
mortality  which  prevails  in  any  particular  district  or 
country ;  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  this  regula- 
tion, also,  is  most  apparent ;  as  without  it  the  very 
same  degree  of  fruitfulness  might  consign  one  nation  to 
an  actual  surcharge  of  inhabitants,  and  another  to  in- 
evitable desolation.  The  country  now  under  considera* 
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lion  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  a  variation  in  the  ratio 
of  mortality  in  its  different  provinces,  perhaps  wholly 
unequalled  elsewhere,  the  extremes  being  as  wide  as 
from  1  death  in  3 1  of  the  inhabitants,  to  1  in  about 
58;  which  variation,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  its  statistical  authorities  has  ob- 
served, IS  coincident  with  that  of  the  prolificness  of 
the  same  provinces  ^ 

(3)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that„  independently  of 
the  difference  in  those  moral  causes  which,  more  or 
less,  influence  the  question,  and  which  exist  in  the 
Pays-Bas  in  their  widest  extremes,  the  variations  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  population  are  such  as  to 
require  a  computation  of  considerable  complexity,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  highly-important 
problem.  And  the  attempt,  moreover,  is  rendered 
still  more  difficult,  though  I  hope  not  insuperable,  by 
the  known  inaccuracies  of  the  official  documents;  the 
census  being  composed  of  enumerations  conducted  at 
various  periods  and,  indeed,  under  different  govern- 
ments, and,  as  it  seems,  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
mere  approximations*.  Imperfect,  however,  as  are 
these  documents,  I  think,  we  may  deduce  from  them  a 
striking  proof  of  the  true  principle  of  population,  and 
the  more  important,  as  shewing  that  it  still  pursues  and 
secures  its  ultimate  design,  even  by  means  of  apparent 
exceptions  from  its  own  general  laws.  The  following 
facts  are  taken,  principally,  from  Quetelet. 

*  Quetelet,  R«cherchet  Statifltiquei  rar    Population,  &c.,  pp.  2,  3.      And  Re- 
let  Pays-Bas,  p.  49.  cherches  Statistiques,  pp.  4,  5,  by  th« 

'  SeeM.  Quetelet,  Recherchef  sor  la    same  Author. 
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Table  LXXVII. 

Dbmonstratino  the  Law  of  Population  prom  thr  Cshsusbs 
OP  THB  Kingdom  op  thb  Netherlands. 


Prorinees. 

Area  in 
hectares. 

Popolatiofl. 

a 

<r 

us 

1 

31.4 

a 

• 

1 

lllil! 

1      '^^ 
1145.49 

In 

Zealand  . 

158,036 

127,659 

80 

20.7 

1647 

.056 

N.  Holland 

229,200 

388,425 

165 

34.5 

23.2 

1412 

1044.50 

.040 

S.  Holland 

227,830 

432,054 

159 

35.0 

23.9 

1326 

1134.74 

.070 

Utrecht 

127,617 

115,642 

90 

36.3 

24.3 

1388 

1184.86 

.068 

S.  Brabant   • 

307,733 

489,602 

159 

38.2 

26.1 

1214 

142  5.45 

.068 

W.  Flandera 

317,422 

557,871 

175 

40.7 

27.5 

1179 

138 

5.01 

.073 

Overyssel 

329,961 

158,399 

48 

43.5 

26.5 

1475 

122 

4.60 

.071 

E.  Flanders 

298,370 

681,489 

228 

44.8 

28.4 

1289 

165 

5,82 

.051 

Frise 

260,732 

199,335 

76 

46.1 

27.1 

1520 

129 

5.75 

.086 

Liege      •      . 

282,593 

327,161 

115 

46.2 

28.9 

1296 

154 

5.33 

.065 

Limbourg     . 

455,316 

317,387 

69 

47.5 

29.2 

1319 

90 

3.09 

.053 

Anvers    . 

282,293 

318,893 

112 

48.8 

30.7 

1208 

143 

4.65 

.056 

Grooingue    • 

205,059 

153,860 

75 

49.3 

28.9 

1432 

149 

5.47 

.078 

Hainault 

377,390 

538,050 

142 

51.1 

27.4 

1694 

136 

4.98 

.073 

N.Brabant  . 

484,896 

321,917 

66 

51.4 

29.2 

1481 

150 

5.14 

.059 

Gueldres 

509,195 

285,575 

56 

53.7 

27.6 

1761 

131 

4.75 

.069 

Luxembourg 

626,343 

287,786 

45 

53.8 

27.9 

1725 

150 

5.37 

.080 

Drenthe  . 

223,852 

52,383 

23 

55. 

27.8 

1779 

130 

4.69 

.087 

1  Namur    • 

345,610 

187,411 

54 

57.9 

29.8 

1629 

151 

5.06 

.062 

y^i^u. 
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(4)  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  contents  in  hec- 
tares, the  population,  and  its  comparative  density,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
also  the  increase  calculated,  on  the  difference  of  the 
births  and  deaths,  in  every  100,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  proportions  alluded  to,  which,  as  before  observed, 
are  extremely  various,  have  plainly  a  relation  to  each 
other ;  though  there  is  as  evidently  some  other  power- 
ful cause,  which  materially  affects  that  relation,  and 
consequently  determines  the  increase.  To  develop 
that  cause,  is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  And, 
first,  it  is  not  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  popu- 
lation which  occasions  the  striking  difference  in  the 
prolificness  and  increase  which  appears  in  the  preced- 
ing document;  or,  if  it  is,  it  does  so  in  a  maimer  con- 
trary to  the  suppositions  of  the  anti-populationists. 
But  this,  as  a  fundamental  error  of  their  system,  will  be 
adverted  to  hereafter.  Nor,  second,  is  it  the  proportion 
of  births  to  the  population,  even,  which  determines  the 
increase.  Thus,  if  we  advert  to  the  sixth  and  the  tenth 
columns  in  this  table,  we  shall  find,  that  during  five 
years,  where  the  births  are  to  the  population  as  one  in 

20 — 21   inclusive,  the  increase  was  .056 

22 — 23             .  .  .             .055 

24—25             .  .  .              .068 

26—27             .  .  .             .076 

28—29             .  .  .             .061 

80  and  upwards  .056 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  increase  is  not  regu* 
lated  by  the  relative  proportion  of  the  births  merely. 

(5)  Nothing,  then,  remains  as  an  adequate  cause 
of  these  variations  (and  Nature  never  acts  without 
one),  but  that  which  has  been  found  operative  in 
every  country  hitherto  examined ;  namely.  Space, 
or  the  comparative  condensation  of  the  population. 
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If  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  facts  of  a  single 
year,  the  severest  test  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
we  shall  find  the  proportion  of  the  births  and 
deaths  so  regulated  as  clearly  to  indicate  its  truth4 
Thus,  adverting  to  the  seventh  column  of  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  find  that  where  the  anntid  increase 
is,  on  the  balance  of  the  births  and  deaths,  upon  every 
100,000  inhabitants,  under  1200,  there  are,  on  the 
average,  176  inhabitants  on  every  100  hectares; 
where  that  increase  is  from  1200  to  1400,  which  is 
the  case  in  seven  provinces,  there  the  mean  number 
of  individuals,  on  the  same  space,  is  only  133;  where 
the  increase  is  from  1400  to  1600,  which  occurs  in 
five  cases,  there  the  average  number  is  still  less, 
and  amounts  to  barely  86;  and  lastly,  in  the  six 
remaining  provinces,  where  the  increase  is  as  high 
as  from  1600  to  1800,  the  population  is  the  thinnest, 
being  at  the  rate  of  75  only.  Or,  to  construct  the 
computation  differently.  In  the  three  provinces,  in 
which  there  are  less  than  50  inhabitants  on  each  100 
hectares,  there  the  increase  resulting  from  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  births  and  deaths  amounts,  on 
the  average,  to  1659  on  every  100,000  of  the  popu- 
lation; where  there  are  from  60  to  100  individuals  on 
the  same  space,  which  is  the  case  in  eight  pro- 
vinces, there  that  increase  falls  to  1622 ;  where  there 
are  from  100  to  160  (of  which  there  are  three  cases 
only),  to  1399 ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  five  remaining  pro- 
vinces, where  the  population  is  the  most  dense,  there 
being  150  and  upwards  on  the  same  extent,  there 
the  increase  is  the  least,  and  amounts,  on  the  average, 
to  1284  only. 

(6)  But,  to  extend  the  examination  to  the  increase 
during  the  five  years  from  1820  to  1826,  as  expressed 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  The  diflFerence  in 
that  increase,  comparing  the  least  peopled  province , 
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Drenthe,  with  the  greatest,  East  Flanders,  is  more 
than  70  per  cent. :  but  to  class  the  whole  in  five  divi- 
sions, according  to  the  density  of  the  population  in 
the  several  provinces,  the  following  are  the  results ; 
exhibiting  a  gradation  in  precise  conformity  with  the 
principle  laid  down,  and  involving  a  difference,  in  the 
increase,  of  between  50  and  60  per  cent. 


InbJibitJUitt  to  100  beeUres. 

Kambtr  of 
FroTinces. 

Mean  iaeremM  on  € 
jean. 

Under  50 
50  to  100 
100  to  150 
150  to  200 
200  and  upwards. 

3 

8 
S 
4 

1 

.0793 
.0668 
.0646 
.0627 
.0510 

(7)  These,  then,  are  the  results  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  the  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  superficial  observers  have  sup- 
posed to  negative  the  principle  which  I  have  enun- 
ciated. On  the  contrary,  they  establish  a  species  of 
proof  in  its  favour,  founded  even  on  the  very  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  it,  exhibiting  the  law 
of  population  accomplishing  with  equal  certainty  its 
ultimate  designs,  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  operates  are  the  most  varied,  and  so  adjusting  them 
into  a  series  of  minute  and  constant  adaptations,  as 
still  to  regulate  the  increase  of  human  beings  by  the 
space  they  have  to  possess,  and  the  means  provided  for 
their  sustentation. 

(8)  That  the  average  ratio  of  increase  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country  where  the  numbers  are  augmenting, 
will  not  be  continual,  is  clear  from  the  universal  evi- 
dence of  the  proofs  already  advanced ;  to  say  nothing 
about  that  part  of  such  increase  as  is  occasioned  by 
the  late  improvement  in  the  expectation   of  human 
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life,  and  which  must,  in  its  very  nature,  be  temporary. 
But,  in  reference  to  this  particular  portion  of  Europe, 
the  most  densely  peopled  of  any  considerable  country 
upon  earth,  it  may  be  asjted  whether  any  increase 
whatever  does  not  militate  against  the  general  argu- 
ment advanced  in  this  treatise,  which  goes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  accurate  balance  between  the 
numbers  of  human  beings  and  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence ?  I  answer ;  Certainly  not.  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  true,  there  are  214  indivi- 
duals upon  the  square  mile  ^,  but  still  at  least  two- 
sevenihs  of  the  soil  are  uncultivated ;  and  even  as  it 
respects  its  most  densely  peopled  districts,  in  some  of 
which  there  is  nearly  treble  that  number  on  the  same 
space,  we  are  assured  that  "  no  country  in  Europe  pro- 
"  vides  from  its  soil  so  great  a  quantity  of  sustenance, 
"  not  only  for  its  inhabitants,  but  so  large  a  surplus  of 
"  food  for  exportation,  and  such  valuable  commodities 
"  to  exchange  for  articles  of  foreign  growth,  as  Flan- 
"  ders  *."  But  if  the  principle  of  population  now 
developed  is  true,  Nature  has  been  too  wise  and  too 
kind  to  render  any  country  whatever  dependent 
upon  another  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  having  so 
ordained  her  laws,  both  physical  and  moral,  thj^t 
while  every  nation  upon  earth  has  within  itself  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  all  the  popula- 
tion that  it  contains,  or  ever  shall  contain,  so  by  the 
full  development  of  those  means  is  that  population 
advanced  to  its  utmost  degree  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  therefore, 
is  still  underpeopled,  either  in  reference  to  its  own 
interests  or  those  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Nature 
is  remedying  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  manner  which 
fully  demonstrates  the  true  principle  of  human  increase. 

^  Ency.  Brit,  Sop.,  Art, NetherUads,       'Lowe,  Present  State,  ftc,  p.  128. 
p.  68. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION :  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  CENSUSES 
OF  THE  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

(1)  The  fourth  proof  of  the  principle  of  population, 
as  regulating  the  increase  of  human  beings  inversely 
to  the  condensation  of  their  numbers,  was  stated 
to  be  founded  on  the  comparative  prolificness  of 
marriages  in  towns,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

(2)  I  confess,  however,  that  this  fact  does  not  seem 
essential  to  the  general  argument,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  are  not  necessarily  crowded  in  proportion  to 
their  population  and  extent ;  nor  are  the  causes  very 
apparent,  why  marriages  in  a  place,  for  example, 
where  there  are  twenty  thousand  persons  resident, 
should,  on  the  average,  be  less  prolific  than  another 
where  there  are  ten  thousand  only.  Such,  however,  is 
the  case;  and  after,  having  detected  this  singular 
law  of  Nature  also,  I  thought  it  not  only  too  curious 
in  itself,  but  far  too  important  to  the  general  argument 
to  be  omitted ;  manifesting,  as  it  does,  that  there  are 
other  powerful,  though  occult,  causes  in  undoubted 
operation,  beside  those  which  are  more  obvious  and 
explicable,  by  which  Nature  regulates  the  increase  of 
human  beings. 

(3)  The  ensuing  table  comprises  105  towns  of 
England,  being  the  whole  number  of  those  contained 
in  the  population  abstracts  in  which  the  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  are  separately  given.      A  few  of 
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these,  four  or  five  in  number,  might  have  been  omitted 
with  advantage  to  the  demonstration,  in  giving  still 
greater  precision  and  regularity  to  the  results  relatively 
considered;  and  these  omissions  the  observations  in 
the  abstracts  themselves  would  have  abundantly  jus- 
tified. But  neither  in  this  nor  any  other  instance, 
when  constructing  the  preceding  tables,  have  I  made 
such  exceptions,  as  I  wished  wholly  to  avoid  any 
charge  or  suspicion  of  selecting  facts  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose.  Against  the  following  demonstra- 
tion no  such  objection  can  therefore  be  taken.  I 
have  only  to  premise  that,  in  classifying  the  towns 
among  which  there  has  been  so  great  a  variation  in 
the  increase,  I  have  taken,  as  the  fairest  mode',  the 
mean  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  1811  and  1821 1 
upon  which,  of  course,  all  the  proportions  are  calcu- 
lated. 
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(4)     Such  is  the  irrefragable  demonstration  which 
the  towns  of  England  afford  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  possibly  objected  that  some 
of  them,   separately  considered,  exhibit  considerable 
deviations  from  the  general  proportions.     It  is  ad- 
mitted :  and  the  reader's  attention  is  purposely  called 
to  such  instances ;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  wherever 
the  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them,  they  instantly  afford  so  many  confirmations  of 
the  main  position  advanced.     Had  these  exceptions 
been   excluded  or  properly  rectified,    the  preceding 
tables  would,  I  am  fully  convinced,  have  assumed  the 
exactness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  this  mode  would  have  laid  the  proof  open 
to  the  objection  (often  a  valid  one)  of  being  formed 
of  a  series  of  mere  selections,  to  the  rejection  of  every 
fact  which  did  not  suit  the  argument :  a  practice  which 
is  frequently  pursued  with  great  ingenuity  and  too 
much  .success.    Several  of  the  instances  of  these  devi- 
ations might  be  advanced,  were  it  necessary.     Wool- 
wich,  for  example,  is   far  too  prolific,  and  indeed, 
according  to  the  abstracts,    impossibly  so,  but   this 
error  originates  in  the  fact  of  the  marriages  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  being  often  celebrated  in  that  city  ; 
which  circumstance  also  gives  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  towns,  and  even   counties  adjacent  to 
the    metropolis,  too    high.      The    same   observation 
applies  to  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  and  other  places 
similarly  situated.     Adverting  to  the  last  divisions  of 
the  table,  to  which  the  reader  s  attention   will    pro- 
bably be  particularly   directed,  in  that  class  which 
comprehends    the    towns    having    from     50,000    to 
100,000  inhabitants,  considerable  differences  will  be 
found  in  the  proportion  in  question,  if  they  be  indi- 
vidually examined.    Bristol,  for  instance,  will  give  only 
159  baptisms  to  100  marriages,  whereas  the  same 
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pit^rtion  in  Leeds  is  as  high  as  307.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  many  couples  are  married  in  Bristol  who 
reside  in  adjacent  parishes :  a  fact  which  is  recognized 
in  the  abstracts,  lessening,  therefore,  the  apparent 
fecundity  of  marriages  in  that  city ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Leeds  belongs  to  the  country  jurisdiction  of  that 
boroi^h,  and  consequently,  on  the  principle  contended 
for,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  ought  to  rise  higher 
there  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  whole  popula- 
tion inclosed  in  the  town  properly  so  called.  Such  is 
the  fact.  Again,  in  the  last  division  in  the  table,  Man* 
Chester  seems  somewhat  misplaced;  but  that  would 
be  rectified  were  the  omissions  in  the  baptisms,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  published  abstract  of  the  registers,  taken 
into  the  account.  The  city  of  Lichfield,  in  the  sixth 
division,  seems  less  fruitful  of  births,  in  proportion  to 
the  marriages,  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  this  also  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance,  that  the  marriages  of  the 
county  of  that  city  are  usually  celebrated  there,  while 
the  baptisms  are  sometimes  solemnized  in  another 
hundred.  Chester  also  appears  too  sterile ;  but  mar- 
riages from  Flintshire,  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  that  city,  fully  account  for  it.  Beverley, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  too  fruitful;  but  this,  I  un- 
derstand, is  explained  by  a  contrary  fact,  namely, 
that  many  of  the  marriages  which  belong  to  that 
place  are  celebrated  at  Hull.  I  might  greatly  extend 
these  remarks,  were  it  necessary ;  but,  in  the  foregoing 
table,  it  has  been  seen,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of 
no  exceptions  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cavil 
it  would  have  occasioned  had  I  done  so ;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  facts  are  sufiiciently  numerous,  such  a 
course  is  unnecessary.  These  differences,  however, 
prove  the  importance  of  establishing  our  conclusions 
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upon  averages  formed  from  a  sufficient  mumber  of 
facts ;  when  the  probabilities  are  that  the  variaticmi 
amongst  them  will  become  reciprocally  balanced. 

(5)  It  may  not  be  unnecessary,  in  further  illuatm** 
tion  and  confirmation  of  the  principle  laid  down,  to 
add  to  this  table  another,  shewing  the  same  proper* 
tions  in  the  most  thinly  populated  districts  of  tht 
kingdom.  In  constructing  this,  the  reader  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  no  cases  were  selections  made  of  those 
parts  which  were  the  most  fecund,  but  upon  the  fairer 
principle  of  taking  the  hundred,  wapentake,  or  diyiaion 
from  each  of  the  counties  which  appeared  the  least 
densely  peopled ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  guid^ 
to  determine  this  point,  taking  those  where  the  number 
of  agricultural  families,  as  specified  in  the  abstracts^ 
was  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  whole  numb^ 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  inferred,  that  where  this  pro^ 
portion  was  greatest,  there  the  largest  space  of  ground 
must  be  covered  by  the  same  number  of  inhabitants ; 
the  very  nature  of  that  avocation  seeming  to  secure  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  in  this  respect.  The  table, 
thus  collected,  is  as  follows : 
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(4)  Such  is  the  irrefragable  demonstration  which 
the  towns  of  England  aflFord  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation. It  may,  indeed,  be  possibly  objected  that  some 
of  them,  separately  considered,  exhibit  considerable 
deviations  from  the  general  proportions.  It  is  ad- 
mitted :  and  the  reader's  attention  is  purposely  called 
to  such  instances ;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  wherever 
the  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them,  they  instantly  afford  so  many  confirmations  of 
the  main  position  advanced.  Had  these  exceptions 
been  excluded  or  properly  rectified,  the  preceding 
tables  would,  I  am  fully  convinced,  have  assumed  the 
exactness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  this  mode  would  have  laid  the  proof  open 
to  the  objection  (often  a  valid  one)  of  being  formed 
of  a  series  of  mere  selections,  to  the  rejection  of  every 
fact  which  did  not  suit  the  argument :  a  practice  which 
is  frequently  pursued  with  great  ingenuity  and  too 
much  .success.  Several  of  the  instances  of  these  devi- 
ations might  be  advanced,  were  it  necessary.  Wool- 
wich, for  example,  is  far  too  prolific,  and  indeed, 
according  to  the  abstracts,  impossibly  so,  but  this 
error  originates  in  the  fact  of  the  marriages  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  being  often  celebrated  in  that  city ; 
which  circumstance  also  gives  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages in  the  towns,  and  even  counties  adjacent  to 
the  metropolis,  too  high.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  and  other  places 
similarly  situated.  Adverting  to  the  last  divisions  of 
the  table,  to  which  the  reader  s  attention  will  pro- 
bably be  particularly  directed,  in  that  class  which 
comprehends  the  towns  having  from  50,000  to 
100,000  inhabitants,  considerable  differences  will  be 
found  in  the  proportion  in  question,  if  they  be  indi- 
vidually examined.  Bristol,  for  instance,  will  give  only 
159  baptisms  to  100  marriages,  whereas  the  same 
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pit^rtion  in  Leeds  is  as  high  as  307.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  many  couples  are  married  in  Bristol  who 
reside  in  adjacent  parishes :  a  fact  which  is  recognized 
in  the  abstracts,  lessening,  therefore,  the  apparent 
fecundity  of  marriages  in  that  city ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Leeds  belongs  to  the  country  jurisdiction  of  that 
borough,  and  consequently,  on  the  principle  contended 
for,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  ought  to  rise  higher 
there  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  whole  popula- 
tion inclosed  in  the  town  properly  so  called.  Such  is 
the  fact.  Again,  in  the  last  division  in  the  table,  Man- 
chester seems  somewhat  misplaced;  but  that  would 
be  rectified  were  the  omissions  in  the  baptisms,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  published  abstract  of  the  registers,  taken 
into  the  account.  The  city  of  Lichfield,  in  the  sixth 
division,  seems  less  fruitful  of  births,  in  proportion  to 
the  marriages,  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  this  also  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance,  that  the  marriages  of  the 
county  of  that  city  are  usually  celebrated  there,  while 
the  baptisms  are  sometimes  solemnized  in  another 
hundred.  Chester  also  appears  too  sterile;  but  mar- 
riages from  Flintshire,  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  that  city,  fully  account  for  it.  Beverley, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  too  fruitful ;  but  this,  I  un- 
derstand, is  explained  by  a  contrary  fact,  namely, 
that  many  of  the  marriages  which  belong  to  that 
place  are  celebrated  at  Hull.  I  might  greatly  extend 
these  remarks,  were  it  necessary ;  but,  in  the  foregoing 
table,  it  has  been  seen,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of 
no  exceptions  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cavil 
it  would  have  occasioned  had  I  done  so ;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  the  facts  are  sufiiciently  numerous,  such  a 
course  is  unnecessary.  These  differences,  however, 
prove  the  importance  of  establishing  our  conclusions 
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upon  averages  formed  from  a  sufEcient  number  of 
fisicts ;  when  the  probabilities  are  that  the  variations 
amongst  them  will  become  reciprocally  balanced. 

(5)  It  may  not  be  unnecessary,  in  further  illustra* 
tion  and  confirmation  of  the  principle  laid  down,  to 
add  to  this  table  another^  shewing  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  most  thinly  populated  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  constructing  this,  the  reader  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  no  cases  were  selections  made  of  those 
parts  which  were  the  most  fecund,  but  upon  the  fairer 
principle  of  taking  the  hundred,  wapentake,  or  division 
from  each  of  the  counties  which  appeared  the  least 
densely  peopled ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  guide 
to  determine  this  point,  taking  those  where  the  number 
of  agricultural  families,  as  specified  in  the  abstracts^ 
was  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  inferred,  that  where  this  pro* 
portion  was  greatest,  there  the  largest  space  of  ground 
must  be  covered  by  the  same  number  of  inhabitants ; 
the  very  nature  of  that  avocation  seeming  to  secure  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  in  this  respect.  Tlie  table, 
thus  collected,  is  as  follows  ; 
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(6)  TKe  important  results  winch  the  preceding 
tables  establish  are  these.  In  the  rural  divisions  of 
the  country,  where  the  population  is  sparingly  disse- 
minated, and  agriculture  mainly  prevails,  the  average 
atmual  proportion  of  marriages  to  baptisms  are 

as  100  to  477 

Ib  towns,  under        1900  inhabiUnto,  (1)  100  to  467 

from        1900  to       2000    (d)  100  to  429 

2000  to       8000  (10)  100  to  390 

8000  to        4000  (12)  100  to  860 

4000  to       6000  (11)  100  to  856 

5000  to    10,000  (30)  loo  to  827 

10,000  to    20,000  (22)  100  to  304 

20,000  to    50,000  (10)  100  to  282 

50,000  to  100,000    (4)  100  to  240 

100,000  and  upwards  (3)   100  to  234 

Such  is  the  irrefragable  evidence  which  the  regis- 
ters of  the  towns  of  England  bear  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  population. 

(7)  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  series  of  pub- 
lished facts,  of  a  similar  nature,  regarding  the  towns 
of  any  other  countries,  which  would  enable  us  to  ex- 
tend the  present  proof,  were  it  necessary  to  do  so.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  where  the  censuses  are  divided 
into  ages,  as  in  America  and  Ireland,  the  argument 
may  be  pursued  by  a  different  method,  and  with  at 
least  equal  success.  But,  in  the  censuses  of  the 
former  country  the  towns  are  not  particularized,  and 
in  the  latter,  there  are  only  eight  towns  and  cities  of 
eJcempt  jurisdiction,  concerning  which  the  fads  neces- 
sary to  the  present  inquiry  are  given ;  far  too  small  a 
number  to  render  what  has  been  urged  respecting  the 
necessity  of  establishing  general  principles  on  the 
average  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  applicable. 
Let  us,  however,  venture  to  examine  whether  even 
these  do  not^  in  some  degree,  indicate  the  truth  of  the 
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principle*  bo  fully  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
towns  of  this  sister  island. 


Table  LXXX. 

Exhibiting  the  comparativb  PROLincNBSt  of  trb  Eiobt  T6WKS 
AN©  Cities  op  Ireland,  the  Population  of  which  is 

SEPARATELY  GIVEN  IN  TBS  CeNSUS  OF  1821. 


IW&i  t&d  CitiM. 

PopoUtioB 
bl831. 

InhAbiUnte 

betwees 

15  and  40. 

Children 
ander  10. 

PlOpwtiMI 

to 
ererj  1000. 

Carrickferg^s   . 

8023 

3155 

2298 

737.7 

Drogheda  .... 

18,118 

7609 

4786 

681.1 

Kilkenny    .... 

23,230 

9877 

6053 

612.9 

Galway       .... 

27,775 

12,092 

7359 

608.6 

Waterford  .... 

28,679 

12,329 

7447 

604.0 

Limerick    .... 

59,045 

26,089 

15,604 

598.1 

Cork 

100,658 

43,515 

25,894 

595.0 

Dublin        .... 

185,881 

89,952 

42,321 

470.4 

(8)  The  regularity  of  the  proofs  elicited  in  the 
preceding  table,  founded  as  they  are  upon  single  in- 
stances, surpassed,  I  confess,  my  anticipation ;  though 
prepared,  by  the  preceding  tables,  confidently  to 
expect  an  unequivocal  indication  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle.  They  exceed  in  exactness  those 
exhibited  by  the  towns  of  England  if  individually  exa- 
mined. But  this,  when  duly  considered,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  those  variations  in  the  apparent 
prolificness  of  the  latter,  resolvable  into  some  pecu- 
liarity of  jurisdiction,  local  customi  or  other  irregu- 
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larity,  affecting  the  registers  of  marriages  and  bap- 
tisms, do  not  influence  the  results  deduced  from  an 
actual  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  existing 
inhabitants.  Hence  arises  the  precision  with  which 
the  towns  of  Ireland  arrange  themselves,  conformably 
to  the  present  argument. 

(9)  Before  I  enter  upon  a  different  branch  of  the 
general  argument,  I  will  pause  to  ask,  whether  the 
truth  of  the  main  position  is  not  already  abundantly 
established  ?  If  the  proofs  adduced  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapters  are  not  sufficient  to  place  thia 
great  and  important  principle  of  Nature  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt  or  contradiction,  can  any  facts,  how- 
ever striking,  numerous,  and  uniform,  relating  to  any 
subject  whatever,  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  demon* 
stration  ? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION.    PROVED  BY  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

AN  INCREASE  OF  INHABITANTS  ON  HUMAN  PRO- 

LIFICNESS  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

(1)  Having,  I  trust,  demonstrated  the  law  of  popu- 
lation as  at  present  expounded,  and  shewn  that  it  is 
in  actual  operation,  by  an  appeal  to  the  comparative 
prolificness  of  different  countries,  and  likewise  to  the 
several  divisions  of  each ;  I  proceed  to  another  branch 
of  the  general  argument,  and  shall  now  shew  that  in 
the  same  countries  and  districts  such  prolificness  has, 
in  precise  conformity  to  the  principle  propounded, 
varied  at  different  periods  as  their  population  has 
fluctuated.  Hitherto  the  argument  has  had  reference 
to  space  only:  in  pursuing  it  historically,  time  will 
give  its  seal  to  the  demonstration. 

(2)  The  difficulty  attending  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  A 
considerable  one  has  been  already  encountered,  in  the 
paucity  of  statistical  documents  regarding  the  present 
movements  of  the  population  in  most  countries ;  and 
as  we  go  farther  back,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  documents  will  become  still  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  more  deficient  in  correctness.  Sufficient  ma- 
terials may  nevertheless  be  gleaned,  wherewith  to  con- 
struct an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  advanced, 
which,  I  think,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  overturn, 
even  were  there  no  other  and  more  direct  proofs  in  its 
favour. 

(3)  Let  us,  therefore,  now  inquire  whether,  under 
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otherwise  equal  circumstances,  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages has  not,  in  the  same  countries  and  districts, 
diminished  as  their  population  has  advanced. 

(4)  I  say,  "  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances  '^ 
for,  as  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  my  argument,  to 
shew  that  growing  numbers  have  hitherto  been  the 
great  means  of  diffusing  increasing  plenty  in  every 
community,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  "fewness  of 
people "  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  real  poverty 
and  destitution ;  so  some  past  period  in  the  history  of 
a  country  might  possibly  be  selected,  when  its  popula- 
tion has  been  so  irresistibly  checked  by  tyranny,  or 
abject  wretchedness,  as  to  place  the  principle  of  pro- 
lificness under  restraints  that  would  make  it  physically 
impossible  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  species 
should  be  developed.  Few  instances,  however,  of  this 
kind  will,  I  think,  be  discovered  in  any  population  at 
all  civilized;  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  operate  to 
rescue  mankind  from  wretchedness  by  increasing  their 
numbers,  being  generally  too  powerful  to  be  easily 
withstood.  1  may  add  that  certain  national  events 
must,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  on  the  fecundity  of  marriages,  and 
especially  wars,  for  reasons  perfectly  apparent.  Spar- 
tan story  affords  us  a  striking  evidence  of  this  fact; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  beyond  our  own  shores, 
or  out  of  our  own  times,  in  proof  of  it.  The  effect 
which  the  return  of  peace  has  had,  at  the  three  several 
times  when  that  event  has  occurred,  since  the  period 
at  which  the  annual  registers  of  England,  now  pub- 
lished, commence,  is  strikingly  conclusive  upon  thia 
point,  as  is  shewn  elsewhere.  These  explanations  are 
the  result  of  no  after-thoughts,  dictated  by  the  straits 
into  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  argument  would 
otherwise  be  pushed :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  clearly 
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implied  by  the  terms  in  which  the  proposition  is  neces- 
sarily and  constantly  qualified. 

(6)  To  pursue  the  present  inquiry  in  the  same 
order  as  the  preceding  one^  I  commence  with  England. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  author  who  has  given  the  aver«- 
age  prolificness  of  marriages  in  this  country  before 
Gregory  King,  whose  industrious  and  accurate  habits 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  those  statistical  inquiries, 
which  he  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  his  statements  may  be  far  more 
safely  relied  upon  than  many  of  those  which  profess 
to  be  derived  from  authentic  documents.  His  calcula- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  marriages  and  births  in  dif^ 
ferent  situations  in  England  has,  I  think,  been  rarely 
disputed,  and  it  enables  us  to  extend  the  comparison 
about  to  be  made  to  a  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half: 
— a  period,  the  length  of  which  is  important  to  the  argu- 
ment, as  it  exhibits  the  population  in  a  very  different 
state  in  point  of  numbers,  and  presents  the  proof  as 
founded  on  the  average  results  of  sufficiently  remote 
periods. 

Table -LXXXI. 

ShBWINO  THX  XSTIIIATBO    PROLIHONBSB    of    MAARIAOBf    IN    ENO- 
LAND,   AT  THB   CLOSE   OF  THB   SbVENTBBNTH   CbNTURY. 


Piftces. 

Number 

of 

InhaViUnU. 

One  An- 
naai  Mar- 
riage, to 

Number 

of 
MarfbfM. 

Childmi 

to  one 
MarriagCk 

TotAl  Nnnbiff 

of 

Births. 

London    . 

Large  Towns  . 

Small  Towns  &) 
Country  Places] 

530,000 

870,000 

4,100,000 

106 
138 
141 

5,000 

6,800 

29,200 

4. 
4.5 

4.8 

20,000 

30,600 
140,160 

5,500,000 

134 

41,000 

4.65 

190,760 
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(6)  The  next  computation  as  to  the  comparative 
prolificness  of  marriages  in  this  country,  is  in  Dr. 
Short's  work,  where  he  has  presented  us  with  the 
fruits  of  his  great  and  persevering  industry,  in  a  series 
of  tables  containing  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  places,  dividing  them  into 
two  periods;  the  former  of  which,  as  going  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  registers  were  notoriously 
incorrect,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  marriages 
and  births,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  much  depended  upon. 
The  second  period,  however,  is  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, at  least  to  a  similar  extent ;  and  ending,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  at  about  the  close  of  the  first  third  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  properly  enough  exhibit  the 
result  we  are  in  search  of,  at  the  second  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  namely,  about  half  a  century  after  the  date  of 
Gregory  King's  document.  According  to  Short,  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  had  then  considerably  abated, 
both  in  towns  and  country ;  as  he  gives  it  in  the  latter 
at  about  4j  each,  and  in  the  former,  as  less  than  four 
children  each. 

(7)  We  shall  now  take  up  the  inquiry,  guided  in 
some  measure  by  the  documents  published  in  the  Popu- 
lation Abstracts ;  and  even  in  these,  we  regret  to  say 
that  much  uncertainty  necessarily  prevails.  Mar- 
riages, it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  took  effect  in  1754,  may  be  regarded  as 
correctly  given;  not  so,  however,  the  births.  It  may 
be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rickman,  that 
the  improvement  in  the  registers  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time  has  been  progressive,  referring,  of 
course,  to  baptisms  and  burials  only ;  and  these  again 
can  only  have  been  less  perfectly  given  in  the  more 
early  parts  of  the  published  registers,  by  errors  of 
omission.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  former  of 
the  periods  about  to  be  particularized,  compared  with 
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the  latter  ones,  the  marriages  appear  less  prolific  than 
they  actually  were;  or,  to  speaJc  more  precisely,  the 
comparative  degree  of  fecundity  assigned  to  them  is 
less  in  the  former,  and  greater  in  the  latter,  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Another  important  fact  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births,  which, 
owing  to  the  more  crowded  state  of  the  population  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  causes, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  being  so 
materially  altered,  has,  unquestionably,  gradually  and 
greatly  augmented  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term 
in  question  j  increasing,  consequently,  the  proportion 
of  fecundity  assigned  in  these  tables  to  the  marriages ; 
there  being,  unfortunately,  no  separate  column  spe- 
cifying the  number  of  these,  as  there  is  in  France, 
which  would  have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  recti- 
fying the  error.  Lastly,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  those  bodies  of  dissenters,  which  regularly 
celebrate  their  baptisms  in  their  own  chapels,  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  the 
population,  decreased.  Dr.  Price,  indeed,  confidently 
asserted  that  they  had  considerably  diminished.  As 
to  the  most  numerous  body  of  separatists,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  they  are  still  in  the  habit  of  bap- 
tizing and  burying  at  the  churches,  at  least  such  was 
their  practice  up  to  the  period  when  the  present  in- 
quiry will  terminate,  namely,  1811. 

(8)  The  births  and  marriages  from  1810  to  1820 
are  excluded  from  the  ensuing  table,  for  the  reason 
Mr.  Rickman  intimates;  namely,  because  the  increased 
proportion  of  the  former  "  arises  from  the  parish 
"  register  act  of  1812,  under  which  private  baptisms 
"  are  more  frequently  registered  than  heretofore  V'  to 
which  may  be  added  another,  and  still  more  important 
reason, — the  return  of  general  peace  during  this  in- 

}  Bickmani  Popalatioil  Abstract,  P)r«liiiu  Ob^  p.  zxfil,  &c 
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terval;  which  had  the  effect  of  reuniting  many  acofes 
of  thousands  of  married  couples,  most  of  them  in  the 
prime  of  their  existence,  Even  the  peace  of  Amien«, 
short  as  it  proved,  had  no  slight  effect  upon  the  fer* 
tility  of  the  marriages  at  the  period  when  it  took 
place.  Without  any  further  remarks,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing table ;  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Rickman,  with  the 
exception  of  his  last  item. 

Table  LXXXIL 

ShSWINO    TBS     AVBRAOX     PrOLIPICNSSS     OF     THX     MaRRIAOKI     OF 
SnOLAND,  during  half  a  ClMTURY,  VIE.,  FROM    1760  TO   ISIO^ 


Perio4«. 

M  arriAget. 

Averafc. 

1760 

100 

866  ] 

1770 

100 

361  [ 

361 

1780 

100 

356  ) 

1785 

100 

366  ] 

1790 

100 

359 

359 

1795 

100 

353 

1800 

100 

840  > 

1805 

100 

850  I 

350 

1810 

100 

360  ] 

(9)  This  diminution  in  the  proportions  of  baptisms 
to  marriages,  under  the  cirumstances  already  noticed, 
and  especially  as  we  arc  given  to  understand  that  the 
registers,  as  it  regards  the  baptisms,  have  been  ''  pro- 
gressively improving"  in  correctness,  seems  a  very 
decisive    proof  of  the  principle  in  question,  as    it 
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regards  England.     The  facts  already  advanced  are, 
when  collected,  as  follows  ; 

Table  LXXXIII. 

Shewing  thb  Diminishinq  Fecundity  of  Marriages  in  England, 

AS  ITS  Population  has  incrsasep* 


Period** 

Popolatioiii 

Births  to  a 
HUrriage. 

1680 
1780 
1770 
1790 
1805 

5,500,000 
5,800,000 
7,500,000 
8,700,000 
10,678,500 

4. 95 
4.95 
3.61 
3.59 

3.50 

(10)  The  argument  has  next  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  France;  a  country  placed  under  such 
varying  and  extraordinary  circumstances  during  the 
last  half  century,  as  to  put  the  principle  at  issue  to 
the  severest  possible  test.  The  population,  however, 
has,  on  the  whole,  greatly  increased  during  that 
term,  and  I  shall  give  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  relative  to  both  periods,  as  calculated  by  M, 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  who,  however,  has  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  induction  from  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  professed  supporter  of  the  theory  op- 
posed throughout  this  treatise.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  serve  the  present  argument. 
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Table  LXXXIV. 

Shewing  that  the  Fecundity  of  Mauri  ages  in  France  bas 

DIMINISHED  as   ITS  POPULATION  BAS  INCREASED.' 


Old  SUto, 

PopolAtionin  I780,on  10Ye«rt, 

94,800.000. 

PropoTtioBS  to 

the  FopuUtioo 

1  ia  tret  J 

NtwStmtf^ 

PopttlmtioB  in  1835, 

oa?  Yean, 

30,400.000. 

PiopevQovi  %^ 

tbePoniUtiM 

llaevvqr 

Deaths 
Births  -     - 
Marriages 
lUegitimates 

818,490 

963,200 

213,770 

20,489 

30.2 

25.7 

111.3 

1210.4 

763,230 

957,970 

224,570 

657,67 

99.9 

81.7 

185.3 

ProlificDen  of  nuurriage  in  1780,) 
iHegitimatet  excluded     -     -. 

4.4 

Prolificnessl 
in  1825/ 

3.9 

Previously  to  what  is  called  in  the  above  table  the 
old  state  of  France,  the  Abbe  d'Expilly  gave  a  state- 
ment of  the  marriages  and  births  of  all  France  from 
the  years  1754  to  17G3  inclusive;  and  the  fecundity 
of  marriages  in  this  more  remote  term,  the  population 
being  then  smaller,  was  higher,  and  amounted  to  4.5 
children  to  each^. 

(11)  Beyond  dispute,  therefore,  this  vast  and  im- 
portant country  affords  an  historical  as  well  as  present 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  human 
increase,  as  laid  down  in  this  Book.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  assert,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
favoured  division  of  the  world  have  not  enlarged  their 
comforts  with  their  enlarging  numbers,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  since  their 
restoration,  has  not  been  as  favourable  to  the  coimtry 
as  previous  to  the  revolution.      As  to  the  compara- 

*  Beaoiifton  de  Chateauneuf,  Bui.  *  Barton,  Oh«enrations,  Ac,  TVamnc- 
Univen.,  ii€og,  vt  Stativtique,  i  vi^  tioni  of  the  Am«r.  Phil.  Society,  vol.  iiL, 
lip.  171, 172.  p.  29. 
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tive  prevalence  of  what  is  called  the  preventive  check, 
the  table  speaks  for  itself;  nor  can  I  conceive  how 
the  force  of  the  proofs  which  France  yields  to  the  law 
of  population  can  be  denied  or  evaded. 

(12)  I  would  not  give  undue  weight  to  the  proofs 
derived  from  short  periods  of  time,  but  I  cannot  refram 
remarking,  that  when  the  registers  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  for  a  few  years  past  are  properly  examined, 
there  seems  to  be  an  uniform  tendency  to  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  ratio  of  human  fecundity  in  the 
whole  of  them.  Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
last  mentioned  kingdom,  France.  The  movements  of 
the  population  there  have  been  published  annually 
since  the  year  1817,  of  which,  however,  I  have  the 
accounts  only  as  far  as  1 826  * .  These  confirm  the  pre- 
sent argument  most  entirely,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  constructed  upon  the  particulars  which 
will  be  given  in  a  table  inserted  in  the  fifth  Book  of 
this  treatise,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  in  proof  that 
the  results  are  of  too  uniform  a  tendency  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  can  arise  from  what  is  called  chance. 

Table  LXXXV. 

ShbWINO  that  THB  PrOLIFICXSSS    of  Ma&RIAOBS   in  FrAICCX  19 
STILL   DlMmiSHINa  WITH  THB  InCRBASB   OP  ITS  POPULATION. 


Yean. 


8171 
to  } 
820J 


Deaths. 


1821 

to 

1824 


9211 
to  } 
524j 


3,058,891 


3,031,717 


MarriAges. 


842,204 


I 


963,063 


Births. 


3,555,717 


3,606,257 


Coneeptlou. 


3,566,017 


3,614,979 


Births  to 

100 
ICarrisfM 


C<Nie«p- 

tionsto 

100 


421 


374 


423 


375 


»  While  thi««hcet  was  going  through  1,825,314;   and  the  con<»ptoon«  (eit»- 

the  press,  I  hate  had  an  opportunity  of  matedas  before)  to  1,830,140  :  the  ^ro- 

ertending  the  enquiry  to  the  years  1826  portion  of  both  to  100  mamaM,  hiwmg 

and  1827;  the  marriages  in  which  years  therefore  dechned  to  372,  stiU  further 

amounted  to   904^94;   th«  births  to  conoboxatet  the  principle  m  question. 
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(13)  The  facts  developed  in  this  synopsis  of  a  pre- 
ceding table,  including  eight  successive  years,  and 
divided  into  two  equal  periods,  which  are,  therefore, 
only  four  years  apart,  prove  that  the  principle  shewn 
to  have  influenced  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in 
France  during  the  last  half  century,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  active  operation.  As  the  population  in- 
creases, that  prolificness  diminishes ;  and  I  must  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  contradiction  which  is 
given  to  the  idea  that  an  excess  of  deaths  augments 
Uie  number  of  marriages,  or  that  the  preventive  check 
is  on  the  increase  in  that  great  country.  The  autho- 
rities upon  this  subject  compute  the  advance  of  the 
population  at  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent. ;  the 
mortality  actually  diminishes,  but  the  marriages  during 
this  comparatively  short  term  have  advanced  above  14 
per  cent.,  and  are,  in  the  latter  section,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  in  126  on  the  entire  population.  I  recur  to 
these  considerations,  which  more  properly  belong  to 
a  different  part  of  the  argument ;  but  I  think  the  falla- 
cious assertions  of  the  anti-populationists  on  these 
points,  assertions  so  confidently  and  perpetually  re- 
peated, cannot  be  too  often  confronted  with  the  truth. 

(14)  Regarding  the  remainder  of  the  argument,  I 
confess  I  am  less  solicitous;  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
pursue  it  through  the  different  countries  the  statistics 
of  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  :  and  first  as  to  Russia. 

(15)  Respecting  this  vast  empire,  there  have  been 
few  statistical  documents  published  till  of  late  which 
are  deserving  the  least  attention.  The  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  Empress  Catherine  respecting  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  there,  are  as  worthless  as  the 
facts  of  a  contrary  nature  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  got 
together  concerning  that  country  :  both  are  impossibi- 
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lities  to  the  degree,  of  being  completely  ridiculous  ^ 
I  am  at  present  aware  of  only  one  series  of  documents 
by  which  we  can  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
lificness  pf  Russia  diminishes  as  its  population  in- 
creases. It  is  that  which  presents  us,  during  a  term  of 
thirty-one  years,  with  the  annual  increase,  or  otherr 
wise,  of  the  population  of  the  Greek  commimion  iii 
the  whole  empire,  the  number  of  which  is  stated  tQ 
have  amounted,  according  to  an  actual  enimierationi 
in  1822,  to  40,351,000.  This  increase  is  calculateci 
by  the  excess  of  the  births  over  the  deaths  in  each 
year*. 

^  For  instance,  Ifr.  MaJthns  quotes  tricts  instanced  is  Moscow,  whereas  wf 
from  Mr.  Hermann,  that  tiie  prolincness  know  that,  in  that  Gk)verament,  thf 
of  marriages  in  several  of  tne  govern-    number  of  the  births  is  to  that  of  thf 


ments  ii  only  three  children  each ;  and  marriages,  as  5.26  to  I.    See  Bui.  Uni^ 

he  luw  elsewhere  supposed  that  this  de-  versel^G^og.  etStat ~ 

grae  of  fertility  is  very  indicative  of  a        '  Balbi,  qui  trd  v  ni 

coiinderable  increase  I    One  of  the  di»-  torn.  siL^  pp.  106, 107 
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Table  LXXXVI. 

EXRlBITtirO  THS  InCRIASI  of  TBS  POPULATIOST  OF  RasSlA  (OF  TBS 

Grbik  Communion)  fsom  tbi  yiass  1796  to  1827,  inclusitb. 


Eze«n  of  tbe  Birtkt 

IKNAMM 

Yran. 

PopttUtioa. 

OTer  tk«  DeatU. 

UMMl 

1796 

29,177,980 

461,521    '\ 

7 

29,689,501 

461,525 

8 

30,101,026 

428,248 

9 

30,529,274 

432,418 

1800 

30,961,692 

440,000 

1 

31,401,692 

453,205 

2 

31,854,897 

616,097 
475,372     ) 
568,469 

3 

32,470,994 

.2484 

4 

32,946,366 

5 

33,514,83$ 

542,701 

6 

34,057,536 

500,662 

7 

34,558,198 

468,508 

8 

35,026,706 

462,478 

9 

35,489,184 

466,712 

1810 

35,955,896 

471,546 

1 

36,427,442 

369,779   / 

1812 

36,797,221 

293,033    ^ 

3 

37,090,254 

(less)  2,740 

4 

37,087,514 

389,255 

5 

37,476,769 

407,473 

6 

37,884,242 

637,247 

7 

38,521,489 

670,045 

8 

39,191,534 

556,441 

9 

39,747,975 

603,025     ) 

.2130 

1820 

40,351,000 

662,719     f 

1 

41,013,719 

600,591 

2 

41,614,310 

562,735 

3 

42,177,045 

663,345 

4 

42,840.390 

713,285 

5 

43,553,675 

633,405 

6 

44,187,080 

450,386    j 

7 

44,637,466 
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(16)  Such  are  the  proofs  the  population  of  Russia 
affords  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in  this  book.  The  in- 
crease in  one  or  two  of  the  first  years  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  table  was  doubtless  checked  by  the  war  with 
France ;  but  I  conceive  this  is  far  more  than  balanced 
by  the  thirteen  years  of  imiversal  peace  which  ensued^ 
especially  if  we  at  all  advert  to  the  effects  which  the 
more  lengthened  wars  in  the  first  period  certainly 
produced. 

(17)  But  the  necessity  of  all  minute  rectificationsi 
and  all  doubts  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  are 
at  once  removed  when  we  attend  to  the  following 
facts.  First,  the  expectation  of  life,  as  well  by  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  as  by  other  means,  has 
undoubtedly  improved  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  every 
other  civilized  country,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
period  embraced  in  this  table ;  and  part  of  the  increase 
in  that  division  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause, 
prbportionably  lessening  therefore  the  increase  which 
has  taken  place  from  natural  prolificness  only*  Se-* 
cond :  the  Greek  religion,  to  which  the  above  table 
solely  refers,  has  most  certainly  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  its  professors  in  the  Russian  empire  by  other 
means  than  procreation;  namely,  by  the  numerous 
accessions  to  the  dominant  faith,  Christianity,  which 
in  that  vast  extent  of  country  where  it  is  only  par- 
tially professed,  are  constantly  taking  place ;  and  above 
all,  by  those  acquisitions  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  square  miles,  and  containing  millions  of 
Grreek  Christians  which  have  been  added  to  the  em- 
pire during  the  same  period.  On  the  whole,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  accumulation  of  popu- 
lation from  an  equal  number  of  births,  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  human  life, 
and  the  large  accessions  to  the  numbers  of  the  Greek 
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church  by  other  meanis  than  that  of  procreation,  the 
increase  of  the  population  relatively  to  its  numbers 
has  actually  declined ;  proving,  therefore,  that  the 
prolificness  of  marriages  during  the  same  term  has 
diminished  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  d^ree*  The 
statistics  of  Russia,  therefore,  abundantly  demonstrate 
the  principle  at  issue. 

(18)  In  Denmark  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
from  the  year  1769  to  1774  averaged,  as  before  mea- 
tioned,  4.89  children  each^  In  twenty  years  after- 
ward, the  population  having  considerably  augmented, 
that  proportion  was  reduced  to  4.04  to  one.  In 
Prussia,  from  the  year  1756  to  1784,  the  same  propor- 
tion was  4.7  to  one':  in  the  year  1817,  the  popu- 
lation, meantime,  having  at  least  trebled,  we  find  it 
teduced  to  4.05  to  one^ 

(19)  In  Sweden,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in  1 748, 
the  population  being  then  1,736,483  only,  was  4.3 
children  to  each^  ;  in  1823,  the  population  amounting 
to  2,687,457,  that  fectmdity  had  fallen  to  4.09.»  That 
the  prolificness  of  marriag^s  has  diminished  in  Sweden, 
Mr.  Malthus  acknowledges,  accounting  for  it,  however, 
conformably  to  his  system,  and  therefore  erroneously. 
The  marriages  are  neither  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  nor  contracted  at  a  later  period  in  life,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  truth  in  both  cases. 

(20)  Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraph,  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  sta- 
tistics, regarding  the  births,  &c.  of  this  kingdom,  from 
1821  to  1825,  has  met  my  eye.  This  brings  down 
the  information  to  a  later  date,  and  the  facts  it  presents 
in  relation  to  the  present  subject  are  as  follows  ^ 

SunKmildi,  Ooit  Ord.,  th.  iiL,  p.  64.  vL,  p.  396. 

Tab.  *  Bui.  Uniren.,  Qiog.  et  SUtift,  t.  ir^ 

*  md.,  th.  ill.,  p.  63.  Tkb.  p.  302. 

*  Jacob,  TrmrwU,  p.  233.  *  KongL  TabalL  comwiti.,  te  Bal. 

*  Wirgfoittii,  Xocy.  Brit  8iipp.,fol.  Uniftrt.,  toL  liS.,  p.  499. 
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Table  LXXXVII. 

Srswino  thb  Prolificnbss  of  Ma&riaobs  in  Swbdbn  dubing  Fiyb 

Ybars,  from  1821  TO  1825  inclusiyb. 


Tears. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Popnlation. 

Proportioa 

ofBirths 

toeaeh 

Marriage. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

22,890 
24,431 
23,993 
23,907 
23,640 

92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 

66,416 
59,390 
56,067 
56,256 
56,465 

2,584,690 
2,771,252 

M«m 
Nmbm. 

23,772 

95,706 

58,919 

2,677,971 

4.02 

(21)  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  as  fulfilling  the  rule  of  human 
increase  by  means  the  most  varied,  still  conforms  to 
the  general  argument  in  this  respect  also,  as  the  fol- 
lowing short  table,  exhibiting  the  increase  of  four 
consecutive  years,  will  fully  shew^ 

Table  LXXXVIII. 

Shbwino  thb  Diminishing  Ratio  of  Incrbasb  in  thb  Kingdom  of 

THB    NbTHBRLANDS   AS   POPULATION    HAS    INCRBASXD,    FROM  THB 

Ybars  1824  to  1827  inclusiyb. 


Tears. 

Population  of 
the  Pafs-Bas. 

laerease.^ 

Ann.  Increase 
peresat 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

5,913,526 
5,992,666 
6,059,638 
6,116,935 

79,140 
66,972 
57,297 

0.0134 
0.0112 
0.0094 

Qufltolel^  BedMRhet  sut  la  Pop,  ftcy  dot  Payt-U^  pt  6. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

or  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PRO\'ED  BY  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

THE  INCREASE  OF  INHABITANTS  UPON  HUMAN  PROU- 

FICNESS  IN  IRELAND  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(1)  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  statistics 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  two 
countries  concerning  which  more  has  been  said  of  late, 
in  reference  to  population,  than  of  all  the  nations  in 
the  world  besides,  present  us  with  no  accounts  of 
annual  marriages  and  births.  In  the  former  part  of 
the  argument,  however,  a  proof  of  the  principle  of 
population  has  been  constructed,  from  the  materials 
which  their  respective  censuses  present,  as  discri- 
minated into  ages ;  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
had  it  been  founded  upon  the  facts  appealed  to  re- 
specting the  other  countries  examined  :  arriving,  as  it 
did,  at  the  same  conclusion  by  means  totally  different, 
and  not  liable  to  those  objections  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, though  unfairly,  be  urged  against  the  former 
method.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  computation  to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  population  of  these  two  countries,  in  reference  to 
the  historical  part  of  the  present  demonstration  ;  and 
first,  as  it  regards  Ireland. 

(2)  Ireland  is  a  country  where  the  population  has 
probably  varied  more  than  in  most  others,  and  must, 
therefore,  Ornish  a  proof  of  the  principle,  if  it  is  true, 
of  a  most  minute  and  interesting  and  decisive  nature  ; 
supposing  us  to  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data. 
During  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  met  with 
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such,  and  have  applied  them  to  the  argument,  with 
what  success  the  following  results  will  determine. 

(3)  Dr.  Anderson  has  transcribed,  in  his  History 
of  Commerce  \  a  printed  list  of  the  families  in  each 
of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1733; 
which,  according  to  the  mode  of  enumeration  then 
adopted,  and  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Maule,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  amounted  to  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  persons  in  each.  In  Leinster, 
653,020;  in  Munster,  614,654;  in  Ulster,  505,395 ; 
and  in  Connaught,  242,160  ;  which  give,  in  the  first 
province,  150  on  the  square  mile ;  in  the  second,  116; 
in  the  third,  104 ;  in  the  last,  59.  According  to  the 
principle  of  population  for  which  I  contend,  the  pro- 
lificness  would  be  the  greatest,  where  the  numbers 
on  an  equal  space  were  the  fewest ;  and  consequently 
the  increase,  in  such  cases,  the  largest.  Now,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  order  in  which  these  provinces 
then  ranked,  in  reference  to  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  almost  directly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
they  stand  at  present.  If,  therefore,  through  the  in- 
tervening period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  the  increase 
has  conformed  to  the  law  of  population  laid  down,  it 
will  certainly  amount  to.  an  additional  proof  of  its 
reality  and  truth,  of  a  singularly  satisfactory  charac- 
ter ;  as  shewing  that  that  law  acts  upon  a  principle 
totally  distinct  from  any  temporary  or  local  peculia- 
rities whatsoever :  and  such  turns  out  to  be  the  fact. 
The  following  table,  in  which  the  provinces  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  comparative  density  of  the 
population  at  the  former  period,  exhibits  these  cou*^ 
elusive  results. 

>  AndersoDi  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii^  p.  348. 
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Table  LXXXIX. 

DsMONSTRATIlfO  THS   LaW  OF  POPULATION   FROM    ITS  IlfCRXAtB    IH 
THB  PrOYINCBS  OF  IrBLAND,  FROM  THB  YbAR  1733  TO  1821. 


ProriBCM. 

PopaUtioa  in 
1733. 

SqvM« 
Milas. 

Popnlation 
1733. 

n«l. 

loi. 

Leinster   . 
Munster   • 
Ulster       .      . 
Connaught     • 

653,020 
614,654 
505,395 
242,160 

4356 
5275 
4894 
4108 

150 

116 

104 

59 

1,757,402 
1,935,612 
1,998,494 
1,110,229 

1G9 
215 
295 
859 

(4)  No  comments  on  the  foregoing  table  are  ne- 
cessary. In  Leinster^  where  there  were  at  the  former 
date,  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  square  mile,  the 
increase,  during  the  period  under  examination,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  on  every  hundred  : 
whereas,  in  Connaught,  where  there  were  only  fifty- 
nine,  the  increase  was  more  than  double  on  that  pro- 
portion ;  and  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  The  remaining  provinces,  it  need  not  be 
pointed  out,  confirm  the  principle  most  exactly,  and 
class  themselves  accordingly. 

(5)  Mr.  Ricardo  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  in  fiill 
conformity  with  Mr.  Malthus's  views  on  the  same 
subject,  that  "  population  regulates  itself  by  the 
"  funds  which  are  to  employ  it,  and  therefore  always 
"  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or  dimi- 
**  nution  of  capital  ^ ;"  a  position  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  false  in  theory,  physiologically  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  in  fact ;  in  a  word,  as  opposite  to  the 
plain  truth  in  every  point  of  view,  as  any  thing  that 

>  Rictfdo,  Plriaeiito of  Polilkal  Scon.,  p. 638,  3dSd. 
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political  economy,  which  is  perpetually  repeating  it, 
has  yet  uttered.  From  the  summit  of  Irish  society, 
the  peerage,  to  its  lowest  grade,  the  poor  cottager  of 
Connaught,  the  very  reverse  of  this  confident  assertion 
is  the  precise  truth.  These  remarks,  however,  are 
superfluous :  few,  I  think,  will  now  be  found  to  con- 
tend, that  it  has  been  to  the  superior  plenty  and  pros- 
perity of  Connaught,  compared  with  Leinster,  that 
the  vastly  greater  increase  of  the  former  is  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  the  reverse  is  an  universally  known  fact. 

(6)  Should  it  be  remarked  that  the  period  in  ques- 
tion is  so  extended,  as  to  have  gradually  changed  the 
relative  density  of  the  population  of  these  provinces, 
and  that  the  demonstration  is  so  far  confused  and 
unsatisfactory;  to  obviate  this  remaining  objection, 
(and  I  confess  it  has  some  weight,  till  examinedy) 
I  will  appeal  to  the  increase  of  the  different  provinces 
during  about  a  third  of  that  time,  namely,  a  period  of 
exactly  thirty  years ;  especially,  as  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  change  alluded  to  had  already  taken  place . 
Taking  then  the  last  enumeration  of  Thomas  Wray, 
Esq.,  inspector-general  of  the  hearth-money,  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  exhibit  the  movements  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  several  provinces ;  and  again  illustrate 
and  prove,  with  singular  exactoess,  the  principle  of 
human  increase  for  which  I  am  contending.  I  have 
again  classed  the  provinces,  according  to  their  relative 
density  of  population,  that  having,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  become  greatly  changed. 
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Table  XC. 

Dbmokstratino  TBI  Law  op  Population,  pbom  trs  IifCBBAci  m 

THE  PrOYINCBS  OP  IRELAND,  BSTWXBZf  THE  YxABl  1791  AITD  1881. 


Proriaeet. 

Popolatioo,  179U 

lahAbitaBU 
<ht  a  MQare 
MUe,  m. 

popoi«H<»,  lan. 

!••. 

Ulster       •      . 
Leinster   •     • 
Munster   • 
Connaught     • 

1,337,274 

1,111,512 

1,161,138 

596,688 

278 
255 
220 
145 

1,998,494 
1,757,492 
1,985,612 
1,110,229 

40 
bS 
66 
86 

(7)  That  the  first  of  these  columns  of  population, 
that  of  1791 9  errs  in  deficiencyi  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  But  as  the  causes  of  such  incorrectnesg, 
and  more  especially  the  motives  which  in  many  cases 
occasioned  it,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  been 
alike  operative  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
deductions,  as  far  as  the  present  argument  is  ccm- 
cerned,  are  equally  conclusive.  They  prove  that, 
on  the  very  same  ground,  the  measure  of  human 
increase,  individually  considered,  is  constantly  regu- 
lated by  the  existing  numbers,  and  varies  with  every 
variation  of  the  latter.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  in 
each  of  the  periods  alluded  to,  superiority  in  condi- 
tion has  still  been  identified  with  greater  numbers  on 
an  equal  space. 

(8)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  incomplete  census  of  1813; 
about  one-third,  however,  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
which  Ireland  comprises,  are  returned  in  that  docu- 
ment as  deficient ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable,  that  the  rest  were  very  imperfectly  enumerated. 
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Still,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  errors  were  propor- 
tionate where  the  measure  was  apparently  successful, 
we  will  lastly  try  whether  the  facts  it  presents  are 
conformable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  principle  laid  down, 
and  I  trust  already  fully  proved. 

Table  XCL 

DsMONSTRATllfO  THX  LaW  OF  POPULATION   FROM  TRB  InCRBASB  IH 
THB  PrOYINCBS  OP  IrBLAND,  BBTWBBN  THB  YbARS  1813  AND  182P. 


j         ProviiiMs. 

t 
• 

InliabilanU 
oaBfcHiare 
Milt,  1821. 

Population.  1813. 

PopnUtioB,  1821. 

Increase 
per  crnt. 

Ulster       .     . 

251 

1,207,448 

• 

1,349,698 

11 

Leinster    •      . 

216 

887,951 

979,616 

16 

Munster   • 

204 

1,273,149 

1,528.798 

20 

Connaught     . 

162 

489,576 

626,626 

28 

3,808,124 

4,484,738 

17 

(9)  To  shew,  once  more,  that  local  habits  or  cus- 
toms are  not  the  causes  which  govern  the  operations 
of  this  law  of  increase,  the  following  table,  relative  to 
Ireland,  is  lastly  subjoined ;  in  which  the  counties  are 
classed,  not  under  their  respective  provinces,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  statute  acres  which,  in  1813, 
there  appeared  to  be  in  each,  to  every  individual  inha- 
bitant. 

1  Irish  Census,  1821. 
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Table  XCIi.' 

D%uonnRi.ttwo  TBI  Law  o>   Populatioh,  i 
OF  tHB  iNHABTTAirra  or  thb  Countibs  sn 

SBTWKSN  THAT  YBAR  AND   1S21. 


USKAtED     Ul     1813, 


Ci«i.t«fc 

ProrbcM. 

'Sf 

•1 

Down      .       . 

Ulster       . 

2. 

287,290 

325,410 

Monaghan   . 

Do. 

2.1 

140.433 

174,697 

LoDgfard 

Leinster   . 

2.3 

95,917 

107,570 

Londonderry 

Ulster       . 

2.& 

186,181 

193.869 

Antrim   . 
Tyrone  . 

Do. 
Do. 

2.9 
3. 

331.548 

262.863 

IS 

94U69 

1,064.409 

250.746 

261,665 

Tipperory     . 

Hunster  . 

3.1 

290.581 

346,896 

Carlow    .      . 

Lnnster    ■ 

S.» 

69,566 

76.958 

Cork       .      . 

Monster  . 

a. 2 

523.936 

629.76« 

Queen's  Co.. 

Leinster    . 

8.2 

113,857 

134,275 

Waurforf     . 

Munsler    . 

3.3 

119,457 

127.842 

Con  naught 

3.i 

156,110 

20S.729 

Kilkenny      . 

Leinster    . 

3.6 

134.664 

156,716 

Meath    .     . 
King's  Co.  . 

Do. 
Leinster   . 

8.7 
4. 

142,479 

159.183 

16 

1,803,346 

2,106,244 

113.226 

181.088 

Fcnn&nagh  . 

Ulster       . 

4.1 

111,250 

130,997 

Lcilrin)  . 

Connaughl 

4.4 

B4.095 

124.785 

Kildare  .      . 

Leii»ter    . 

4.b 

S5.I83 

99.065 

Clare      .      . 
Mnyo      .      . 

Munsler    . 
Connaught 

4.8 
5.4 

160,603 

208.069 

22 

564.307 

694.024 

237.371 

298,112 

Kerry 

MunsUr   . 

b.S 

178,622 

216,185 

Wickbw 

Leinster    . 

6. 

S3,  log 

110.767 

'24 

49!),I02 

620.064 
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(10)  But  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment by  again  appealing  to  a  quarter  of  the  world 
whence  the  anti-populationists  profess  to  have  de- 
rived their  principal,  if  not  only,  proofs ;  how  erro- 
neously has  been  already  partly  shewn,  and  will  now 
be  fully  exposed :  I  mean  America.  I  might  here,  like 
themselves,  produce  mere  assertions,  and  argue  from 
thence,  that  the  prolificness  of  American  marriages  has 
declined  as  its  population  has  advanced ;  a  species  of 
evidence  in  this  case,  I  think,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  credit.  The  early  colonists  were,  if  we  may  believe 
contemporary  and  unanimous  authority,  amazingly  pro- 
lific. Sir  William  Petty  says,  that  in  New  England, 
there  were  few  or  no  women  barren,  and  that  most  had 
many  children  ^  The  benevolent  William  Penn  asserts 
"  that  almost  every  house  was  full  of  children,  it  being,*' 
he  observes,  "  rare  to  find  one  of  them  without  three 
"  or  four  boys,  and  as  many  girls ;  some  six,  seven, 
"  and  eight  sons*."  To  come  later  down,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  his  celebrated  essay,  which  he  wrote  about 
three  parts  of  a  century  ago,  tells  us,  that  the  females 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  had,  "  one  with  another, 
eight  children  to  a  marriage^."  Allowing  there  is 
any  truth  in  these  and  similar  assertions,  which  might 
be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  when  we  come  to  compare 
them  wiih  the  facts  which  more  recent  information  has 
presented  to  us,  such  as  those  communicated  by  Dn 
Barton*,  Dr.  Holyoke*,  and  others ;  we  must  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  America  to  which 
we  have  already  arrived  respecting  the  countries  of 
Europe,  namely,  that  the  fecimdity  of  marriages  has 
diminished  as  population  has  augmented. 

1  Sir  William  Petty,  Pollt.   Arith.,  *  Barton,  Obs.  on  American  Phil, 

p.  271 .  Transact,  voL  iii^  p.  30. 

'  William  Penn's  Works,    toL  IL,  *  Holyoke  quoted  by  Brissot,  Travels 

p.  705.  in  the  United  States,  pp.  362, 363, 364. 

*  Franklin's  Works. 
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(11)  But,  happily  for  this  concluding  proof  of  the 
principle  contended  for,  it  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
assertions,  however  respectable.  We  may  again  appeal 
to  the  censuses  of  America  upon  this  important  point ; 
and  with  an  effect  as  decisive  as  before.  The  reader, 
however,  is  again  reminded,  that,  as  the  process  is 
utterly  different  from  that  pursued  regarding  the  other 
countries,  the  conclusion,  which  is  still  identical 
throughout,  is  the  more  striking  :  it  is,  indeed,  inccm- 
trovertible. 

(12)  The  ensuing  table  exhibits  all  the  States  of 
North  America  which  were  in  existence  at  the  taking 
of  the  census  of  1 800,  classed  as  before ;  and  traces 
the  prolificness  of  each  class  by  the  method  previously 
adopted,  (and  a  more  certain  one  cannot  be  conceived,) 
from  that  year  to  the  two  remaining  censuses  of  1810 
and  1820.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  in  only  one 
section  in  the  table,  and  that  section  consisting  of  a 
single  state,  and  affecting  that  state  but  in  one  period, 
is  there  the  least  aberration  apparent ;  an  exception  too 
trivial  to  be  noticed,  but  that,  curious  enough,  even 
this  seems  on  examination  to  originate,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  some  miscalculation  in  the  census.  It  would 
be  otherwise  most  strange  if  a  maritime  part  of  North 
America,  where,  were  there  no  other  employments  but 
agriculture,  there  are  still  a  hundred  acres  of  land  to 
each  family,  should  have  increased  in  twenty  years 
only  about  eight  thousand  souls,  and  in  ten  of  them 
seventy-five  individuals  only  !  Whatever  be  the  fact, 
however,  it  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  ensuing  demonstra- 
tion. 
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Table  XCIIL' 

DbWONSTRATINOTBbL.IW  OF    I'OPI-LAIIMV     FROM  THB  InCKKASB 
M   THE   SIFFK&ENT    StjLTBS   OF   NoRTH    AhKRI 

Thtehvals  of  thb  thrbb  last  Cknsusbs. 


15.546 
18.078 
27.791 


18.006 
37.6S6 
37 . 888 


New  York    .      . 
Virginia         .       . 

South  Carolina 

From  10  /o  15. 

Vermont 
Jew  Hampshire 
FVmi  U  to  30. 

Maryland 
Delaware 

Frem  30  la  40. 

Rhode  Island 
Fntm  40  to  SO. 

Connecticut  . 

Fnmb0la60. 

Massachusetts    . 

froMfiOtaTO. 


94.112 

104.536 
92.955 

107 . 820 
35.381 
340.69-i 


43.7  !   13.392 

53.7     48.747 


'  Kalioaul  CilvaAus. 


194.515 

195.570 
181.320 
202.850 
72.075 

6J1.815 
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Table  XCIII.— (con/inwod.) 


,u,. 

PitmliilioB 

FtmolH 

IB  ™'«. 

CkiWmi 

OMUm 

Indiana  .      , 
MiBRiMJppi   .      . 
Ohio       .      .      . 
Tennessee     .      . 
Georgia .      .      . 
Maine     .      .      . 

2. 

1. 

5.7 

0.5 

4. 

7. 

4.108 
3.940 
39.426 
37.4B8 
25.831 
43.755 

9.478 
8.S52 

90.915 
86.304 
54.285 
80.404 

4.4 

153.548 

329.518 

914 

Kentucky     .     . 
North  Carolina  . 

in. 4 
10.5 

55.481 

71.877 

125.910 
133.457 

10.6 

127.308 

259.367 

«0S 

New  York    .      . 
Virginia        .      . 
Peiinttjtvania 
South  Carohna  . 

20.8 
I3.fi 
17.8 
47.2 

170.944 
106.062 
146.786 
39.557 

823.878 
188.493 
270.223 
77.156 

17. S 

463.349 

859.749 

185 

Vermoni       .      . 
New  Hampshire 

21.2 
2l>.6 

41.775 
42.732 

74.703 
66.597 

20. 9 

»4.5l)7 

141.300 

167 

Mnrjli'"''      ■      ■ 
New  Jersey  . 

27.1 
29.5 

46.783 
42.553 

74.750 
73.866 

28.4 

89.336 

148.616 

16« 

Delaware      .      . 

Si.i 

11.068 

18.673 

Si. a 

11.068 

18.673 

109 

Rhode  Island      . 

4S.6 

15.155 

21.1290 

48.fi 

15.155 

21.29(1 

140 

Connecticut . 

56. 

51.266 

73.725 

56. 

51.266 

73.725 

14S 

MaaMchiuettx    . 

79. 

«&.595 

135.l>ll 

78. 

95.  595 

13ft. Sll 

14S 
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is"V 

aJiltr  10, 

HCl"  10 
lo   11)0 

IndiBiw  .   '  .      . 
Mississippi    .      . 
Ohio        .      .      . 
Tennessee     .      . 
Georgia  .      .     ■. 
Maine     .      .      . 

4.3 

1.6 
14. a 
10. b 

8.4 

9. 

25.644 
6.898 
102.184 
59.500 
34.007 
59.071 

57.313 
15.324 
217.719 
131.165 
68.621 
95.782 

8. 

2S7.254 

585.924 

204 

Kentucky     . 
North  Carolina  . 

14.4 
13,2 

77.398 
80.322 

160.691 
146.446 

13.9 

157.710 

307.137 

194 

New  York    .      . 
Virginia .      .      . 
Pennsylvania      . 
South  Carolina  . 

29.7 
15. S 
22.4 
20.8 

202.391 
118.406 
194.749 
44.601 

439.121 
202.448 
342.091 
62.549 

22. 

620.147 

1066.209 

172 

Vermont     .      . 
New  Hampshire 

23. 
25.7 

4S.396 
50.603 

71.035 
70.065 

24.4 

98.999 

141.100     1     143  1 

Maryland      ,      , 
NewJersej  . 

29.1 
33.3 

53.640 
50.330 

80.965 
81.976 

31.2 

103.970 

162.941     1     ISfi 

Delaware      .      . 

34.3 

11.110 

17.728 

34.3 

U.IIO 

17.728 

159 

Rhode  island     . 

52.5 

17.079 

22.447 

52.5 

17.078 

22.447 

131 

Connecticut . 

58.6 

56.274 

72.137 

58 .« 

56.274 

72.137 

128 

Massachuaetts    . 

S3. 7 

110.526 

139.253 

S3. 7 

110.526 

133.253 

12i> 
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Table  XCIII.— <con(uiM«i.) 


roiiaJUiaa 
"'i=T»l«"'' 

Ftnsts 

in  In  1». 

ckiidm 

CklUm 
taOM, 

Indiana  .      .      . 
Mississippi  .      . 
Ohio       .      .      . 
Tennessee    .      . 

2. 

1. 

5.7 

6.5 

4. 

7. 

4.10S 
3.940 
39.426 
37.466 
25.831 
43.755 

9.478 

8. as* 

90.915 
86. 304 
54.285 
80.404 

4.4 

153.548 

329.516 

814 

Kentucky     .      . 
Nortli  Carolina  . 

10.4 
10.5 

55.431 
71.877 

125.910 
133.457 

10.5 

127.308 

259.367 

ao8 

New  York    .      . 
VirRinia        .      . 
Pennsylvania 
Souili  Carolina  . 

20.8 
13.9 
17.3 
47. Z 

170.944 
106.062 
146. 7S6 
39.557 

323.878 
188.492 
270.223 
77.156 

17.3 

463.349 

859.749 

185 

VcrmimL 

New  Hampsliire 

ai.a 

20.6 

41.775 
42.73-2 

74.703 
66.597 

20.9 

S4.507 

141.300 

167 

Marjlond      .      . 
NewJereey.      . 

27.1 

29.5 

46.7S3 
42.553 

74.750 
73.866 

29.3 

89.336 

I48.filfl 

IM 

Delaware      .      . 

34.2 

11.068 

18.673 

Si.-2 

11.068 

IP. 673 

l<i9 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION,  AS  PROVED  BY  THE  EFFECTS 

UPON  HUMAN  PROLIFICNESS  OF  AN  INCREASE 

OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  TOWNS. 

(1)  Having  shewn,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that 
human  prolificness  is  so  strictly  regulated,  as  not  only 
to  vary  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  an  equal 
space,  in  countries  and  districts,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  population  of  towns  also,  I  proceed,  in 
conformity  with  the  method  hitherto  pursued,  to  prove 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  fecundity  of  marriages  has 
likewise  diminished  as  the  population  has  augmented. 
I  feel  persuaded,  after  the  evidence  already  advanced, 
that  this  part  of  the  argument  will  be  deemed  super- 
fluous :  it  shall  therefore  be  treated  with  much  brevity. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  many  of  the  towns 
of  England  have,  within  comparatively  short  periods, 
risen  from  the  condition  of  what  would  now  be  deemed 
villages  to  their  present  size ;  so,  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  contended  for,  the  prolificness  of  mar- 
riages, in  such  places,  ought  to  exhibit  a  marked 
diminution. 

(3)  I  shall  exemplify  and  substantiate  this  fact 
by  referring  to  recorded  documents,  decisive  of  this 
subject,  regarding  six  only  of  the  towns  of  England; 
taking  the  largest  in  rotation,  again  to  avoid,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  the  errors,  or  at  least  suspicions,  which 
always  attend  an  arbitrary  selection  of  proofs,  I  shall 
calculate  the  prolificness  of  these  by  the  usual  method. 
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that  of  dividing  the  sum  of  the  births,  of  a  given 
number  of  years,  by  the  sum  of  the  marriages  of  the 
corresponding  ones,  as  I  am  convinced,  after  no  little 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  more  safe 
mode,  on  the  whole,  than  the  one  now  sometimes 
adopted  ;  and  preferable,  more  especially,  because  it 
enables  us  to  institute  those  comparisons,  with  regard 
to  former  results  of  the  same  nature,  that  were  simi- 
larly calculated,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done. 
I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state,  that  I  had 
formed  the  following,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding computations,  in  the  other  method  also ;  and, 
I  hardly  need  add,  with  precisely  the  same  comparative 
results,  on  which,  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat,  the  whole 
argument  is  necessarily  founded. 

(4)  In  the  following  instances  I  shall  take  four 
periods :  the  first,  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  published 
registers  of  marriages  and  births  in  this  country ;  the 
second,  commencing  with  those  accounts,  namely,  with 
the  year  1755,  the  first  year  in  which  the  Marriage 
Act  came  into  full  operation,  calculating  the  prolific- 
ness  of  the  marriages  in  that  year  on  the  average  of 
the  births  of  1750  and  1760 ;  the  third,  from  the  year 
1790  to  1800;  terminating  with  the  last  decenniary 
given  in  the  census  of  1821.  In  both  the  latter  cases, 
the  prolificness  is  computed  on  the  amount  of  the 
births  and  marriages  during  each  term.  1  may  again 
n^peat,  tliat  1  am  not  responsible  for  the  absolute 
correctness  of  these  accounts;  nor  is  the  argument  the 
least  affected  by  a  contrary  supposition,  it  is  their 
comparative  accuracy  on  which  it  rests :  and  we  are 
assured  they  have  been  progressively  improving,  at 
least  during  the  last  period ;  former  deficiencies  will, 
therefore,  evidently  strengthen  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  am  about  to  arrive. 
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(5)  To  commence  with  the  metropolis.  It  has 
been  already  seen,  that  the  fertility  of  marriages  there, 
at  about  the  termination  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  calculated  at  4  children  each^  In  1755,  com- 
puted as  before  explained,  it  had  fallen  to  3.52^ ;  the 
concluding  ten  years  of  the  last  century,  to  2.36^ ;  and 
from  1810  to  1820,  notwithstanding  the  improvement 
in  the  registers,  to  2,35*, 

(6)  Concerning  Manchester,  I  find  in  Dr,  Short  a 
collections,  that  from  1731  to  1752,  the  population  of 
the  town  being  under  9000,  the  fecundity  of  marriages 
was  4.37  children  each*;  in  1755,  it  was  2.44  only^; 
in  1790 — 1800^  (the  population  at  the  latter  date 
having  increased  to  84,000,)  it  had  fallen  to  2 ;  and 
in  the  last  term,  the  inhabitants  having  increased  to 
above  half  as  many  again,  it  sunk  as  low  as  1.72^. 

(7)  Liverpool  affords  a  yet  naore  striking  example 
of  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  question.  Less 
than  three  centuries  ago  it  had  not  the  number  of  in- 
habitants now  found  in  many  inconsiderable  villages  ^ 
It  has,  since  that  period,  gone  through  almost  every 
stage  of  population ;  in  its  first  state  it  was  a  ^'  small 
fishing  place,"  and  consequently,  agreeably  to  the 
observations  made  elsewhere,  ought  to  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  prolificness ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  re- 
gisters, as  given  by  Dr.  Enfield,  from  1662  to  1700, 
as  well  as  those  inserted  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  s  Paro- 
chial Reports,  relating  to  about  the  same  period,  give 
so  large  a  degree  of  fruitfulness,  as  to  render  their 
inaccuracy  quite  obvious.     The  births  and  marriages 

*  Gb«goTY  King,  Polit.  Condusioos.        '  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,  p.  149. 
Chalmers'  Estimate^  p.  420.  7  ibid.,  p.  149. 

*  Abstract,  Pariah    Registers,   1801,        "  Ibid.,  1821,  p.  60. 

p.  448.  '  In  Nov.  1565,  there  were  in  Liver* 

'  Ibid.,  Appendix,  p.  448.  pool  only  138  householders  and  Cot- 

*  Ibid.,  1821,  p.  158.  tagezi.^Enfield'i  lireipeol,  p.  1 1. 
^  Short,  Comparatiye  History,  p.  39. 
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of  the  two  last  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Aikin,  make  the  former  to  the  latter  5.7 
to  P,  which  proportion,  though  the  lowest  I  have 
seen,  errs  in  excess ;  or  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  large 
influx  of  persons  into  the  town  at  that  period,  already 
married,  but  having  children  subsequently  bom  there. 
In  1700,  Dr.  Aikin  estimates  the  inhabitants  as  amount- 
ing to  4240  persons^;  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages, from  that  date  to  1710,  inclusive,  according  to 
Dr.  Enfield,  is  4.05  to  V.  The  registers,  as  published 
by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  give  the  proportion  of  births 
somewhat  greater ^  In  the  year  1755  the  population 
had  advanced  to  above  25,000^ ;  the  same  proportion 
consequently  declined  to  3.53  to  l^  In  1800,  the 
population  had  again  surprisingly  advanced,  and  was 
as  great  as  77.653^;  the  fertility  of  marriages  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  had  therefore  dropped  to  2.55 ^ 
In  1820,  the  inhabitants  were  118,972';  the  same 
proportion,  in  this  one  instance,  advanced  to  2.97  ^* ; 
but  this  deviation  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  general 
peace,  which  occurred  during  the  last  term;  which,  as 
already  remarked,  has  a  sensible  influence  on  the  pro- 
lificness  of  marriages,  and  more  especially  in  a  great 
seaport,  where  it  has  the  effect  of  reuniting  so  large 
a  number  of  couples,  generally  in  the  prime  of  life. 
To  which  reason,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  added,  the 
superior  exactness  with  which  the  Rector  of  that 
town  appears  to  have  furnished  the  necessary  infor- 
mation ^^ 

*Aikio,  Mmnchetter  and  EoTurons,  '  AlMitrmct,  PopuUtion,  1801,p.  173. 

p.  335.  *  Abstract,  ParUh  lUgisten,  1801,  p. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  335.  173. 

*  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Liverpool,  p.  25.  •  Abstract,  Population,  1821,  p.  160. 
«Kden,    State  of   the  Poor,  vol  il,  '•  Abstract  Parish  Refers,  1821,  p. 

p.  337.  CO. 

*  Aikin,   Environs    of   Bfanchester,  "  Rnr.  R.  II.  Roughedge,  Pop.  Ah- 
p.  341.                                                         stract,lb2l,p.60. 

*  Abstract,    Parish  Registers,  180], 
p.  149. 
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(8)  The  next  town  in  point  of  magnitude  is  Bir- 
mingham. Less  than  two  centuries  ago  this  place 
also  was  not  so  populous  as  many  of  our  present 
villages.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Short,  that  the  annual 
births  were,  to  the  marriages,  as  6J  to  P.  In  1755, 
according  to  the  official  accounts,  the  proportion  was 
4.74  to  1^  In  1790—1800,  it  had  fallen  to  3.36 
to  Vy  the  population  having  risen  to  73,670*;  and  in 
the  last  period  recorded  in  the  published  abstracts, 
the  inhabitants  having  further  augmented  to  above 
one  hundred  thousand,  it  declined  to  2.43  to  1*. 

(9)  Regarding  Bristol,  I  have  at  present  no  other 
information  bearing  on  the  subject  than  that  commu- 
nicated by  the  public  reports.  According  to  these, 
in  1755,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  was  as 
1  to  2.86* ;  in  ten  years  prior  to  1801,  the  population 
having  increased  to  63,645  ^,  the  same  proportion  was 
as  2.42  to  1  ^  and  in  the  last  period,  the  inhabitants 
having  increased  to  87,779  ^  it  fell  to  1.95  to  1  ^^  I 
have  already  stated  the  reason  why,  in  this  town  and 
Manchester,  the  prolificness  of  marriages  appears  on 
the  registers  too  low ;  nor  need  I  again  repeat,  that  that 
fact  has  not  the  least  bearing  on  the  present  argument. 

(10)  Leeds  is  the  last  town  to  which  I  shall  now 
advert.  In  the  first  period  recorded  by  Dr.  Short, 
Ending  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  births 
were  to  the  marriages  as  3.73  to  V^ ;  in  the  second, 
including  sixteen  years,  and  ending  1746,  as  3.38". 


'  Short,  Comparative  History,  p.  41.  '  Abstract,  Population,  1821,  p.  126. 

'Abstract,    Parish    Registers,  1801,  *  Abstract,    Parish  Registers,   1801« 

p.  319.  p.  113. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  319.  »  Abstract,  Popuktion,  1821,  p.  117. 

«  Abstract,  Population,  1801,  p.  375.  •«  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,   1821, 

'Abstract,  Parish  Registers,   1821,  p. 46. 

p.  125.  ^  Short,  Comparathre  History,  p.  41. 

•Ibid,  p.  113.  « Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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In  1756,  the  proportion,  calculated  on  the  pnblUbed 
registers,  would  be  3.03  ^  only,  but  doubtless  inac* 
curate,  in  consequence  of  what  I  take  to  be  a  palpable 
mistake  in  giving  the  marriages  of  that  year  at 
more  numerous  than  any  of  the  succeeding  ones  for 
many  years  afterwards.  In  1801  the  population  was 
63,162 ' ;  the  same  proportion  was,  during  the  ten  pre^ 
ceding  years,  as  3.30  to  1^  In  1821,  the  population 
was  83,796  ^ ;  and  that  proportion,  calculated  as  be^ 
fore  on  the  last  decenniary,  had  become  3.07  to  1  *. 

(1 1)  I  had  carried  these  computations  much  further 
and  with,  at  least,  equal  success ;  I  shall  not,  however, 
needlessly  multiply  instances.  It  must  already  ap- 
pear abundantly  plain,  that  the  prolificness  of  mar* 
riages  diminishes  in  towns,  as  well  as  in  districts  or 
entire  countries,  as  the  population  augments  and  con** 
densates. 

(12)  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  think,  that  this 
diminution  in  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  towns 
of  this  country,  the  population  of  which  is  increasing, 
is  confined  to  England,  and  attributable  to  some  na«* 
tional  peculiarity.     As,  however,  there  are  few  subter* 
fuges  to  which  the  theory  opposed  does  not  stoop,  in 
attempting  either  to  urge  or  refute  those  arguments 
with  which    it  has  to  deal,  I  shall  lastly  shew  the 
principle  elsewhere,  in  known  and  acknowledged  ope- 
ration, though  its  cause  has  been  totally  overlooked  or 
misunderstood.     And  the  instance  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  records  of  some  obscure  and  unimportant 
place,  or  from  some  short  and  selected  period  of  time, 
but  from  the  movements  of  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  as  accurately  observed  for  a  century  and  a  half 

>  Abstract,  Parish  lUgidtera,  1801,  p.  371. 
371.  *  Abstract,  Population,  1821,  p.  425. 

•  Abstract,  PopuUtion,  1801,  p.  450.  *  Abstract,  Parish  Registers,  1821,  p. 

•  Abftiact,  Parish  Resistors,  laOliP-  144. 
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past.  The  authority  I  quote  is  that  of  a  documeDt 
communicated  by  the  Comte  de  Chabrol  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  published  by 
their  authority. 

(13)  "  The.  total  number  of  births  in  the  city  of 
^*  Paris,"  says  this  important  paper,  "  from  1670  to 
<<  1821,  is2,460,67U^  and  the  total  number  of  mar- 
"  riages,  within  that  period,  is  584,792.  The  quotient 
^'  is  very  nearly  4  and  j. 

*'  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
*'  tury,  t.  e.  from  1670  to  1700,  the  proportion  of  the 
"  number  of  births  to  the  number  of  marriages  was 
*'  about  4  and  ^ths ;  to  every  5  marris^es  there  were 
"  24  births.  This  number  has  constantly  diminished. 
"  It  was  4fths  from  1710  to  1750;  4TVth  from  1750 
"  to  the  beginning  of  1790;  and  from  that  period  it 
"  has  been  ST^hs. 

"  Since  the  year  1700,  the  relative  number  of  births 
"  has  diminished  about  ^th;  so  that  at  the  present 
"  day,  the  birth  of  a  child  supposes  33  or  34  inhabi- 
"  tants,  whereas,  a  century  past,  we  calculated  one 
"  new-bom  child  to  every  30  or  29  inhabitants. 

"  The  relative  number  of  deaths  has  diminished  as 
'*  the  relative  number  of  births  *." 

(14)  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf  has  shewn  that, 
during  the  last  three  years,  illegitimate  births  formed 
one-third  of  those  which  took  place  within  that  pe- 
riod. The  proportion  of  births  from  marriages  was 
as  2/^  ;  a  very  trifling  fecundity,  (a0  he  justly  ob- 
serves,) for  a  city  in  which  the  generality  of  people 
imagine  life  to  be  so  happy  and  so  easy^ 

(15)  To  the  facts  this  important  document  discloses 
must  be  added  this  further  consideration:  the  illegiti- 

1  Including  illegitimate  children. 
<  Report  on  Friendly  S<^ieiies;  App^  p.  166, 167.         '  Ibid. 
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mate  births  during  this  entire  period  have  been  greatly 
and  progressively  on  the  increase  in  France.  They  have 
above  trebled  in  number  in  less  than  half  a  century ; 
an  increase  from  which  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
the  capital  exempt.  Were  these  regularly  deducted 
from  the  legitimate  births,  the  result  would  shew  a  far 
greater  diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  marriages  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  above  report. 

(16)  It  is  thus  that  every  document  to  which  we 
turn,  containing  the  necessary  information,  proves  that 
the  prolificness  of  mankind  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  the  great  masses  in  which  they  associate,  as  well 
as  by  the  proportionate  density  in  which  they  people 
any  entire  district  or  country  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OP  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION:  OBJECTION  GROUNDED  ON 
WHAT  IS  CALLED  "  THE  PREVENTIVE  CHECK,"  AS  APPLIED 
TO  THE  FOREGOING  DEMONSTRATIONS,  STATED  AND 
REFUTED. 

(1)  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here 
pause  to  examine  the  main,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the 
only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  demon- 
stration which  the  preceding  parts  of  it  have  given  to 
the  law  of  population.  This  objection  is  founded  on 
the  operation  of  what  is  called  the  preventive  check, 
which  is  at  once  the  one  argument  for  the  theory  of 
the  anti-populationists,  and  their  sole  defence  against 
that  of  all  others. 

(2)  This  objection,  however,  when  duly  examined, 
will,  like  all  others  urged  against  the  system  of  nature, 
be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  an  additional  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  Those  who  have  written  most  upon 
the  subject  of  the  *'  preventive  check"  have  totally 
mistaken  the  principle  upon  which  alone  its  compara- 
tive prevalence  can  be  computed ;  they  have  been 
deceived  as  to  its  effects,  physiologically  considered ; 
and  they  have  erred  as  widely  respecting  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  in  which  they  suppose  it  to 
operate  most  powerfully,  and  their  assertions  have 
in  this  respect  completely  reversed  facts.  Their  mis- 
takes in  the  two  former  cases  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed ;  it  only  remains  that  their  mis-state- 
ments regarding  the  last  should  be  as  fully  confuted. 
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(3)  That  the  marriages  in  a  community  are  pro- 
portionably  numerous  as  there  is,  literally  speaking-, 
room  made  for  them,  by  deaths  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  preventive  check  is,  therefore,  more  effectually 
operative  in  towns  than  in  country  places,  and  in  the 
latter,  therefore,  as  their  population  condensates,  is 
an  idea  which  is  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the  super- 
populationists.  Were  it  true,  it  would,  questionless, 
considerably  weaken  the  force  of  the  preceding  proo& 
in  favour  of  a  better  system.  As  an  objection,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  and  distinct  consi* 
deration ;  and  it  will  repay  it,  not  only  by  firmly  esta- 
blishing the  validity  of  the  proofs  already  advancedi 
but  by  greatly  increasing  their  weight,  and  rendering 
the  demonstration  still  more  striking  and  decisive. 

(4)  The  assertion  of  our  anti-populationists,  that 
the  preventive  check  prevails  more  generally  in  towna 
than  in  country  places,  is  one  of  those  reckless  misre- 
presentations of  which  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
their  arguments  justly  complain.  The  very  contrary 
would  have  been  clear  to  them,  had  they  taken  the 
pains  to  make  the  least  attempt  at  calculation ; 
and,  if  averse  to  that  trouble,  the  result  was  already 
pointed  out,  and  in  so  many  words,  by  the  authorities 
they  themselves  quote.  Thus  Dr.  Short  says,  ''  that 
*^  the  earlier  marriages  in  towns  than  in  the  country 
"  is  evident  by  comparing  country  and  town  regis- 
"  ters^;"  and  still  this  indefatigable  writer  observes 
elsewhere  that  great  cities  and  towns  are  the  least 
prolific*.  In  proof  of  both  these  observations,  we  only 
need  turn  to  the  tables  already  given  in  the  fourteentli 
Chapter  of  this  Book,  by  which  it  appears  that  whereas 
in  the  towns  of  England  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
is  on  the  average  only  2.GI  baptisms  to  each,  still  the 

'Dr.  Sbott,  New  ObMrrotioui,  ftc,  p.  77.       *  Ibid.,  Comp.  Hift,  fnt,  p.  i. 
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number  of  the  former  to  the  population  is  as  great  as 
1  in  every  89 ;  while  in  the  country  places,  where  the 
prolificness  is  4.77  to  1,  the  marriages  are,  neverthe- 
less, only  1  in  155.  So  little  truth  is  there  in  the 
idea  that  the  "preventive  check"  regulates  human 
fecundity. 

(5)  But,  to  obviate  the  objections  which  may  pos-» 
sibly  be  urged  against  the  proof  as  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  towns  and  country  districts,  where,  it  may 
be  supposed,  a  variety  of  causes  operate  on  human  in- 
crease beside  the  one  under  consideration,  let  us  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  distinctly  and  minutely,  as  it  respect* 
each  situation.  The  following  tables  will  determine 
whether,  as  it  regards  England,  the  objection  to  the 
general  argument,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  thii 
chapter  to  meet,  is  valid  or  otherwise.  I  have  only  td 
premise  that  the  unentered  marriages  and  baptisms,  aa 
enumerated  in  the  abstracts  of  the  registers  in  the  last 
census,  are  added  to  the  following  calculation,  in  order 
to  render  the  computations  as  complete  and  decisive 
as  possible.  Another  column  is  likewise  given  (the 
last),  in  which  the  proportion  of  mortality  is  calculated 
on  the  inhabitants  as  in  the  first  table  of  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  this  Book. 
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TABLE  XCIV. 

Disproving  that  in  thb  Counties  op  England  the  ••  ParvEN- 
TiVB  Check"  diminishes  the  fecundity  of  Mar&iaoxs.  oa 
that  the  Number  op  the  latter  is  regulated  by  thx 
prevailing  degree  o?  Mortality. 


Cottnti«i. 

Marrlafn, 
1  in  evrrj 

KaiDb«r  of 
Marriaf  r«. 

K amber  of 
Bapibms. 

■  Naniiig*. 

Bmrnk 

lis 

ew9rj 

Middlesex     • 

95 

109,645 

306,955 

Marriagei   one  in 
hu  than  every  100. 

2.46 

48 

Southampton 

107 

24,651 

90,270 

Gloucester   . 

Marriagei  1  in 
100 /olio. 

107 

28,894 

93,44 1 

3.43 

57 

53,545 

183,711 

.Lancaster     . 

110 

85.328 

330,650 

Warwick 

110 

22,816 

76,372 

York,  E.  Riding 

113 

15,353 

58,276 

Cambridge   . 

113 

9,894 

38,671 

Devon     . 

116 

35,274 

138,388 

York,  W.  Riding 

116 

62,122 

235.901 

Bedford 

117 

6.546 

24.051 

SUfTord        .      . 

Marriagei  1  in 
110 /CI  120. 

117 

27.103 

108.167 

3.82 

53 

264,436 

1,010.476 

Huntingdon 

121 

3,766 

14,273 

LfCicester 

121 

1 3,396 

50,113 

Kent       .      .      . 

122 

33,502 

142,080 

Chester  . 

122 

20.305 

76,792 

Nottingham 

122 

14,296 

57,367 

Northampton 

123 

12,356 

45,606 

Norfolk  .      .      . 

123 

25,782 

106.469 

Lincoln   . 

125 

20,892 

88,990 

SuflTulk    .      .      . 

Marriages  1  in     ^ 
\  20  10  130. 

127 

19.8S5 

79,137 

4.02 

54 

164,180 

660.827 

c%ip.xvni.] 
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^ 

CouDties* 

Marriages, 
1  in  ever/ 

Nomber  of 
Marriages. 

Number  of 
Baptisms. 

Piop.  of 

BftOtMBU  to 

i 

OQ 

Worcester    • 

130 

13,188 

54,580 

Bucks     •     •     • 

132 

9,525 

89,438 

Durham 

133 

14,837 

62,702 

Wilts      .      i     . 

133 

15,654 

60,885 

Sussex    •     •     • 

134 

15,789 

71,138 

York.  North  Rg. 

135 

12,432 

52,576 

Northumberland 

135 

14,027 

52,731 

Rutland       .     • 

135 

1,286 

5,315 

Somerset      • 

135 

24,366 

97,482 

Surrey    •      •      • 

135 

27,450 

101,242 

Cornwall      • 

136 

17,383 

76,601 

Berks      •      «      • 

138 

9,301 

89,451 

Cumberland 

Marriagetj  1  in 
130/9  140. 

139 

10,369 

47,265 

4.10 

185,607 

761,406 

fi 

Dorset    • 

140 

9,564 

40,970 

Oxford    •      •      • 

140 

9,131 

40,493 

Derby     .      •     • 

140 

14,236 

61,734 

Essex     . 

141 

19,736 

83,892 

Westmoreland    • 

143 

8,385 

14,968 

Monmouth  •      • 

145 

4,696 

15,441 

Salop 

Marriages,  1  in 
140 /o  150. 

147 

13,613 

59,682 

4-27 

74,361 

317,180 

I 

Hereford 

158 

6,212 

28,079 

Marriaget,  1  in 
150  to  160. 

4.52 

c 

Hertford 

167 

7,406 

38,431 

Marriage*,  1  in 
160 /o  170. 

" 

• 

5.18 

t 

• 
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(6)  The  foregoing  table  settles,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute,  as  far  as  the  population  of  England 
is  concerned,  not  only  the  main  objection  against  the 
principle  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
book,  namely,  that  the  diminishing  ratio  of  fecundity 
is  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  the  "  preventive 
pheck,"  and  not  by  the  law  of  human  increase,  as  pre- 
viously expounded ;  but  also  the  equally  unfounded 
idea  that  the  postponement  of  marriages,  the  favourite 
postrum  of  our  anti-populationists,  diminishes  human 
prolificnes9,  and  the  still  more  monstrous  notion,  even 
fus  applied  to  the  crowded  community  of  England, 
^at  deaths  make  room  for  marriages.  With  the  ex- 
peption  of  the  metropolitan  county,  where  the  mortality 
fs,  of  course,  the  highest,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
^cumulation  of  individuals  in  the  capital,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  has  not  the  least  apparent  influence  on 
jthat  of  the  marriages,  while  the  prolificness  of  the 
latter  increases  with  a  surprising  degree  of  regularity 
as  their  relative  number  diminishes  ;  not  only,  there- 
fore, totally  silencing  the  arguments  founded  upon  the 
preventive  check,  as  it  is  called,  as  objections  to  the 
principle  at  issue,  but  converting  them  into  strong 
and  additional  proofs  in  its  favour. 

(7)  The  highly  curious  and  important  facts  deve- 
loped in  the  preceding  table,  are  of  a  character  far  too 
certain  and  regular  to  be  the  results  of  chance ;  and 
if  they  are  produced  by  a  law  of  nature,  it  will  of 
course  be  in  general  operation.  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  the  movements  of  the  population  of  France 
with  a  view  to  the  same  subject,  though  the  more  even 
distribution  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  habits,  of  that  country,  compared  with 
England,  will  prevent  us  from  expecting  it  to  be  so 
decidedly  developed.     I  take,  therefore,  the  follow- 
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ing  facts  from  three  tables,  pag^s  25,  26,  27,  31,  32, 
33,  52,  53,  and  54,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Bulletin 
des  Sciences  Geographiques,  &c. ;  which  were,  of 
course,  calculated  with  no  view  wjxatever  to  the  pre- 
sent argument,  and  consequently  free  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  managed  so  as  to  support  it. 
The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  proportion  of 
marriages  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Fmiice ;  the 
second,  their  average  prolificness ;  and  the  third,  the 
proportion  of  deaths.  I  have  to  observe,  that,  in 
the  first  column,  the  annual  proportion  of  the  mar- 
riages is  calculated  on  a  radix  of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  in  the  second  is  given  the  average  num- 
ber of  births  to  each  marriage ;  and  in  the  third,  the 
annual  number  of  the  deaths  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  differencp  in  these  radixes  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  results  being  taken  from  different  tables, 
though  all  were  calculated  from  facts  belonging  to  the 
same  period.  This  talkie  will  be  accompanied  by  no 
remarks,  as  none  are  required,  the  facts  it  presents 
shewing,  in  the  most  regular  and  decisive  manner 
throughout,  that,  instead  of  the  preventive  check  di- 
minishing the  prolificness  of  marriages  according  to 
the  doctrine  so  much  relied  upon  by  our  anti-popula- 
tionists,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails, 
does  that  prolificness  gradually  increase. 
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DllPUOVINO  THAT  IN  FbANCS  IHX  PftlTKNTlVI  CBICK  DlHtMiaSM 
THB  FbCUHDITY  OF  MARRIAGES,  OR  THAT  THt  NmiiIRR  OF  THI 
LATTIK  IS  BIOtrtATXD  BY  TBS  FRXTAILINO  DkOBXI  OF  MOBTALITT. 


Dcplrlmeilll. 

flrtJlOHMD. 

UinUf^ 

Manche 

605 

4.65 

20.28 

Aveiron       .      . 

514 

4.39 

24.44 

Seine  InKrieure 

527 

3.41 

26.21 

Hautea  Pyrenees 

532 

4.90 

18.67 

CanUl  .      .      . 

558 

4.42 

22.42 

Jura      .      .      . 

567 

4.87 

25.41 

Vendee       .      . 

568 

5.47 

27.37 

Mayennc     .      . 

&81 

4.88 

22.50 

Haute  Marne  . 

589 

4.29 

21.05 

Basses  Pyrenees 

598 

4.29 

19.81 

Arrii'ge       .      . 

593 

4.76 

22.59 

60.38 

a5o.75 

4.58 

22.  SO 

Lot 

610 

4.17 

23.14 

Otne 

617 

3.86 

19.90 

Lozirc 

623 

4.61 

27.27 

Loire  Inr^rieurc     . 

C29 

4.66 

22.14 

Dcui  Sfevres     .... 

635 

4.24 

20.75 

Nicvre 

642 

4.29 

21.88 

Var 

643 

4.53 

28.73 

Aiu 

647 

4.63 

29.55 

Torn 

650 

4.59 

26.03 

Calvados     .      . 

650 

3.16 

20.49 
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Table  XCV. — (continued.) 


Departmenta. 

Marriages 

to 

ererx  100,000. 

Births 

to  a 

Marriafe. 

Deaths 

to 

etery  1000. 

Teirn  ct  Garonne    . 

653 

3.82 

23.50 

Hautes  Alpes  .... 

656 

5.23 

29.17 

Charente 

660 

4.29 

22.92 

Haute  Loire     .... 

661 

4.52 

25.99 

Gers 

661 

3.59 

21.90 

Doubs 

665 

4.45 

24.52 

Morbihan 

681 

4.89 

30.75 

• 

Is^re     

687 

4.53 

25.23 

Aude 

688 

4.37 

27.37 

H^rault      .      .      .      .      . 

692 

4.44 

26.79 

Creuse 

692 

4.34 

21.26 

Vosges 

695 

4.13 

21.80 

Bas  Rhin          .... 

696 

5.09 

25.77 

Basses  Alpes    .... 

697 

4.72 

27.81 

Pyrent^es  Orientales    . 

698 

5.07 

80.33 

Gard 

698 

4.75 

28.45 

Moselle 

699 

4.65 

23.32 

Cdted'Or 

699 

4.02 

22.70 

12.354 

697.96 

4.41 

24.92 

Meurthe 

700 

4.39 

25.99 

CfiteduNord  .... 

704 

4.73 

28.58 

Pas  de  Calais  .... 

705 

3.99 

22.57 

Correze 

706 

4.69 

26.10 

Somme       •      .      •      •      . 

708 

4.01 

24.32 

Lot  et  Garonne     .     .      • 

708 

3.23 

21.06 

Dordogne  •     .     .     .     . 

708 

8.90 

26.19 

die 
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D6pcrtiii#Bw. 


Ifarriafes 

to 

vnxf  100,000. 


Birfbi 
to* 


to 


Maine  el  Loire 
Meuse        •     « 
Haut  Rhin       .      . 
Finist^r^     .      .     • 
Indre  ei  Loire 
lile  et  Vilaine 
Eure     i     •     •     . 
DrAme       •     .     . 
Nord    .     .     .     . 
Rhdne  .     .     .     . 
Sadne  et  Loire 
Puy  de  Ddme 
Loire    .     .     •     . 
Vaucluse    . 
Landes 

Haute  Garonne 
Yonne  .      .      .      • 
Bouches  du  Rh^ne 
Aube     .      .      .      . 
Sarthe         .     .      . 
Ard^che 
Haute  Sa6ne    . 
Ardennes    . 
Indre     .      .      .      . 
Vienne 


710 
711 
728 
729 
731 
733 
734 
735 
740 
743 
747 
751 
752 
753 
757 
759 
761 
763 
764 
768 
772 
775 
779 
782 
787 


8.82 
4.38 
4.70 
4.66 
8.87 
4.09 
3.20 
4.31 
4.37 
4.07 
4.85 
3.93 
5.01 
4.81 
4.31 
4.02 
8.64 
4.37 
3.84 
8.65 
4.28 
3.99 
3.93 
4.36 
3.60 
132.50 
4.14 


29.08 
25.08 
25.88 
26.22 
21.02 
28.18 
22.98 
25.78 
27.06 
28.18 
27.28 
24.61 
29.51 
31.20 
29.24 
28.86 
22.41 
31.58 
22.20 
20.07 
24.82 
22.77 
23.69 
26.11 
21.29 
821.56 
25.67 
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Tablb  XCV.— (cdiUtnued.) 


Departments. 

Mazriagm 

to 

everj  100,006b 

Births 

toa 

Marriafe. 

Deaths 

to 

erery  1000. 

Charente  Inft^rieure     . 

802 

3.81 

28.43 

Matne 

805 

8.86 

26.63 

Eure  et  Loire  . 

807 

8.71 

28.74 

Loiret  •     .     . 

« 

808 

8.98 

28.96 

Gironde 

808 

8.26 

93.29 

Loire  ct  Cher  . 

809 

8.87 

85.82 

Halite  Vienne  . 

816 

4.89 

28.92 

Oise      •      .     . 

816 

8.88 

24.04 

Aisne    . 

821 

4.03 

25.63 

Seine  et  Oise    . 

825 

8.43 

86.02 

AUier    .     .     . 

862 

4.08 

27.83 

Seine  et  Mame 

867 

3.76 

25.86 

Cher     .... 

881 

4.10 

28.40 

49.66 

343.57 

3.82 

26.43 

Seine 

920 

2.63 

30,88 

(8)  The  following  table  is  collected  from  the 
results  already  presented  in  detail  in  the  ninth  chaptet 
of  this  book,  relative  to  the  same  country ;  and  as  the 
computation  is  formed  on  a  diflferent  principle,  and 
embraces  a  somewhat  diflPerent  period,  extending  to 
five  years,  it  will  give  an  additional,  though  it  is  con- 
ceived, an  unnecessary,  corroboration  of  the  principle 
ifi  question. 
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Table  XCVI. 

DispROvmo  FROtf  A  PRBCBDiNO  Caxculation  (Tablb  LXVI.)  that 
THS  Pbbykivtive  Chbck  diminishes  the  Fecundity  or  Mas* 

RIAOBS,    OR  THAT  THE  NuMBER  OP  THE  LATTER  18  REGULATSO  BY 
THE  PREYAIXtING  DEGREE  OF  MORTALITY. 


Proportion 

of  MAxriagvfl, 

1  in  •▼«ry 

Nainb«r 
of 
Departmento. 

Le^thnate 

births  to 

aMarriage^ 

Deaths, 

OMUieTWJ 

110  to  120  .     . 

4 

3.79 

35.4 

120  to  ISO   .     • 

15 

3.79 

39.2 

130  to  140  .     . 

23 

4.17 

39.0 

140  to  150   .     . 

18 

.4.36 

40.6 

150  to  160   .     . 

10 

.4.43 

40.3 

160  to  170  .      . 

9 

.4.48 

42.7 

170  and  upwards 

6 

4.84 

46.4 

(9)  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  first 
proportion  of  prolificness  given  in  the  preceding  table 
would  have  sunk  considerably,  had  it  been  calculated 
upon  the  total  number  of  the  marriages  and  births  of 
the  four  departments,  instead  of  the  mean  proportion 
of  their  prolificness  taken  separately;  one  of  those  de- 
partments, and  far  the  most  populous  of  the  whole, 
being  the  Seine,  in  which  the  legitimate  children  to  a 
marriage  do  not  amount  to  2.6. 

(10)  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  marriages  are  the  fewest  in  the  most  thinly 
peopled  parts  of  the  country ;  in  which  also  it  is  an 
universally  acknowledged  fact  that  longevity  prevails 
in  the  greatest  degree ;  but  the  idea  that  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths  and  marriages  are  so  regulated  as  that 
the  former  make  room  for  the  latter^  a  single  glance 
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at  the  foregoing  tables  disproves ;  indeed,  that  they 
have  no  mutual  relation  whatever,  those  of  England 
fully  shew. 

(1 1)     Will  any  one,  therefore,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  facts  thus  placed  before  him,  have 
the  hardihood  to  assert  that  numerous  and  consequently 
early  marriages  are,  on  the  average,  attended  with  . 
the  most  children,  or  contend  that  deaths  make  room 
for    weddings?     And,   deprived    of   these    specious 
objections,  how  can  the  law  of  population,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  preceding  calculations,  be  assailed  even 
with  the  shew  of  a  remaining  argument  ?    The  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
metropolitan  county)  varies  only  about  l3  per  cent. : 
that  of  the  marriages,  nearly  60  per  cent.     In  France, 
with  a  similar  exception,  the  differences,  according  to 
the  last  table,  are,  in  the  former  18  percent.,  in  the 
latter  above  80  per  cent.  :  shewing,  as  clearly  as  facts 
and  figures  can  indicate  any  thing,  that  a  much  larger 
proportion   marry  where  the  population  is  crowded, 
than  where   it   is  more  thinly  scattered;   as  indeed 
several  preceding  tables  had  already  proved,  as  well 
as  the  main  point  sought  to  be  established  in  this 
chapter,  namely,  that  as  far  as  the  preventive  check 
operates,  it  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  fecimdity 
of  marriages. 

(12)  I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  Prussia.  The 
prolificness  of  marriages  in  the  different  provinces  of 
that  monarchy  in  1784,  as  given  by  Busching,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  preceding  (the  tenth)  chapter.  But 
neither  is  the  variation  in  the  prolificness  there,  con- 
firming as  it  does  most  precisely  the  law  of  population, 
caused  by  the  "  preventive  check,"  in  as  much  as  that 
variation  proceeds,  as  in  all  the  preceding  instances, 
on  an  opposite  principle,    Thu3;  where  the  marriages 
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did  not  amount  to  1  in  1 40  of  the  inhabitants,  as  was 
the  case  in  four  of  the   provinces,  viz.  Halberstadt, 
Brandenburgh,  Magdeburg,  and  New  Mark,  the  mean 
prolificness  of  each  was  4.62   children;    where   the 
marriages  were  1  in  from  120  to  140,  which  was  the 
case  in  East  Friesland  and  Pomerania,  there  the  chil- 
dren to  each  were  4.49 ;  where  the  marriages  were 
1  in  from  100  to  120,  namely  ill  Minden  and  Ravens- 
burg,  Ticklingburg  and  Lingen,  East  Prussia,  Guel- 
derland  and  Neufchatel,  there  the  children  to  each 
were  4.33 ;  and  lastly,  where  more  than  1  in  every  100, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  Cleves,  Mceurs, 
and  West  Prussia,  there  the  children  were  only  4.24 
to  a  wedding.      The   comparative   mortality,  mean 
while,  in   the  different  provinces  affording  not  the 
slightest  proof  that  deaths  "  make  room"  for  weddings. 
(13)  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject. 
One  other  country,  however,  remains  ;  and  to  that  we 
shall  extend  the  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
already  specially   referred  to,    as   exhibiting  in  the 
movements  of  its  population  those  deviations  from  its 
general  regulations,  which  are,  nevertheless,  included 
in  the  very  principle  of  the  theory,  and  which  have 
been  found  in  this  particular  also  still  subserving  its 
one  design.     On  the  point  under  consideration,  how- 
ever, even  that  country  will  be  found  no  exception  to 
that  universal  rule,  which  negatives  all  that  has  been 
said  with  so  much  confidence  and  pertinacity  concern- 
ing the  preventive  check.     I  allude  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
necessary  facts  relative  to  that  country,  as  given   in 
Table  LXXVII.,  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  present 
argument  ^ 

*  See  Quetelet,  Recherch.  for  U  Pop.,  &&,  doi  Payrbaf . 
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Table  XCVIl. 

DlSPBOYINO  THAT,    IN    tBB    PrOYINCBS    OF    THB    KlNODOU    OF    TBB 
NbTHBRLANDS,  THB  "  PrBVBNTIVB    ChBCK  **  DIMINI8HBS    THB   Fb* 

cuNDiTT  OF  Marriages,  or  that  thb  Number  of  the  latter  is 

tlBOVLAtBi)  BIT  THJI  PRBTAtllNO  DEQRBB  OF  MORTALITY. 


Frorineci. 

ICarrbgei, 
1  in  wery 

Birtlitto* 

Marriage. 

Mtan 

Propor. 

Deaiht, 
1  ia  everj 

Propor. 

Limbourg     • 

Marrtag€9  1  in 
under  100. 

90.3 

3.09 

47.5 

3.09 

8.09 

47.5 

47.5 

North  Holland  • 
South  Holland  . 
Zeland   •     .     • 
Utrecht  •      •     . 

Marriagetf  I  tit 
100  to  120. 

104.4 
113.8 
118.7 
118.2 

4.50 
4.74 
5.49 
4.86 

84.5 
38. 
81.4 
36.3 

19.59 

4.^9 

137.2 

34.8 

OTeryssel     .     . 

Frise       .     .      . 

Drenthe  . 

Gueldres 

Hainault 

West  Flanders  . 

MarriagetfX  in 
120  to  140. 

121.9 
128.7 
130.3 
181.1 
136.5 
137.7 

4.60 
5.75 
4.69 
4.75 
4.98 
5.01 

48.5 

46.1 

55. 

58.7 

51.1 

40.7 

39.78 

4.96 

^90.1 

48.3 

South  Brabant  • 
Anvers    . 
Groningue    . 
Luxetnbourg 
North  Brabant  . 
Liege 

Marrtaget,  1  in 
140  to  160. 

142.2 

142.9 

149.8 

149.9 

150. 

154.) 

5.45 
4.65 
5.17 
5.37 
5.14 
5.33 

88.2 

48.8 
49.8 
58.8 
51.4 
46.2 

31.11 

5.18 

287.7 

47.9 

East  Flanders    . 

Afarriage$,  I' in  160 
and  upwardt. 

165.3 

5.82 

44.8 

5.82 

5.82 

44.8 

44.8 
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(14)  Thus  is  it  that  the  statistics  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  also  silence  the  sole  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple advanced  in  this  treatise.  In  that  country,  which 
it  has  been  so  confidently  asserted  affords  such  striking 
proofs  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  regulated  with 
an  almost  miraculous  precision  ^  by  the  number  of  the 
deaths,  which  had  first  to  make  room  for  them,  we  see 
that  on  any  accurate  method  of  calculation  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact;  and  as  it  respects  the  subject 
under  immediate  consideration,  if  the  preventive 
check  operate,  it  operates  to  the  increase  of  the  fe- 
cundity of  marriages. 

(16)  But  it  has  been  shewn,  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  prolificness  of  marriages  in  towns  is  regulated 
by  their  population  diminishing  as  the  inhabitants  aug- 
ment; it  may  not,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  the  argu- 
ment to  examine  whether  the  still  greater  difference, 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  degree  of  fecundity 
in  such  places,  is  occasioned  by  what  is  called  the  pre- 
ventive check.  The  following  table  will  suflfice  to 
determine  this  point :  I  shall  only  premise,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  first  and  last  sections  exhibit  proportions 
which  are  the  result  of  extraneous  circumstances,  as 
explained  in  the  population  abstracts,  and  previously 
alluded  to.  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  the  results,  as  it 
respects  these  instances,  to  the  full  extent  in  which 
they  appear  to  favour  the  general  principle.  It  will 
be  perceived,  however,  that  the  argument  would  not 
suffer,  if  they  were  omitted  altogether. 

>  Malthus,  Essay  on  Popolation,  pp.  241,  242. 
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Table  XCVIII. 

DiSPROVINO    THAT    IN    THE    ToWNS    OF    ENGLAND    THE   PrBVENTIVI 

Check  diminishes  the  FBCUNbiTY  op  Marriages,  or  that  the 

NUMBER    of    the    LATTER    IS    REGULATED     BY     THE     PREVAILING 
DEGREE   OF  MORTALITY*. 


TDirns. 

1 

Marriages, 

one 
in  every 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

Number 

of 
Baptisms. 

Baptisms 

to 
Marriages. 

Chester       •      •      •      • 

52 

3440 

6192 

' 

Marriage*  I  in  under  60. 

1.80 

39 

Plymouth   •      •      •     • 

61 

9635 

23646 

Worcester  .... 

62 

2475 

5269 

Manchester 

63 

18258 

31530 

Bristol 

65 

12549 

24478 

Portsmouth 

66 

6519 

18049 

Wigan 

06 

2411 

7426 

Derby  •      .      .     ,      • 

68 

2250 

4952 

Lancaster  .... 

69 

1395 

3886 

Gloucester 

70 

1274 

3573 

Falmouth   .... 

74 

563 

2000 

Lichfield     .      •      •      • 

74 

743 

1693 

Newcastle  (Tyne) 

76 

4081 

10729 

Liverpool   .... 

77 

13810 

40989 

Kendal        .... 

Marriagetf  I  in  60  to  80. 

79 

1032 

2980 

76,995 

181,200 

2.35 

44 

Bath 

82 

4136 

9061 

Leicester    . 

84 

3150 

8494 

Birmingham     « 

86 

11213 

27232 

St  Albans  .     . 

86 

470 

1749 

Peterborough  , 

88 

469 

1389 

Oxford  .      . 

89 

1629 

4464 

Ipswich 

89 

1716 

4412 

Exeter  •     •     . 

89 

2382 

5497 

»i 

)Miicts,l 

^mbBi^ 

Siii«n,1911 

and  1821. 

9^^V 


t9^^^ 


HuU     .     . 
KUUenniiiiter 
KMmnmm    • 
Coventry    • 
NottinghMi 
Ifetiopdki 
Norwidi 
Cpldicstar  • 

Cantartmry 
Northamftoi 
DoTwr  •     • 

Maidstone  • 
Svnderland 
Brighton 
Sbrewsbufy 
Leeds  . 
York     .     . 
Weymouth 
Ely       .     . 
Lewes  • 
Tarmouth  • 

Mtrriaget,  I  1118O/0IOO. 


Abingdon  •  •  •  • 

Warwick     •  •  .  • 

Whitehaven  •  • 

Harwich     •  .  •  • 
Chatham  ft  Rochester 

Newark      •  •  •  • 

JOajg^iLynn   •  •  • 


89 
90 
90 
90 
91 
99 
98 
98 
94 
94 
94 
95 
95 
96 
96 
96 
98 
98 
98 
98 
99 
99 


101 
101 
101 
102 
103 
108 
104 


NwDbtr 


8084 

967 

907 

9175 

4064 

190605 

4760 

1420 

1858 

1818 

1081 

1016 


of 


7406 
8115 
2848 
6698 

11941 

• 

884897 
18292 
8898 
8827 
4457 
842« 
8946 


1150 

4440 

1407 

4715 

1883 

5359 

1991 

5808 

7445 

22905 

1984 

6092 

576 

1985 

471 

1860 

671 

1678 

1808 

6418 

187,036 

471,836 

490 

1888 

780 

8216 

1128 

4451 

880 

1298 

8000 

8658 

789 

8468 

(085 

«PQ» 

8.58 
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fsn 


,„.. 

1"-= 

D*[><i.^ 

M 

y 

Doiicastcr 

104 

743 

2511 

Tewkesbury      • 

105 

465 

1208 

Bridport     .      . 

106 

345 

1216 

New  Sarum     . 

107 

794 

2464 

Suffbrd      .      . 

109 

485 

1876 

Carliale       .      . 

109 

1361 

4735 

Scarborough     . 

109 

713 

1982 

Poole    .      .      . 

110 

509 

1526 

Bedford       .      . 

110 

457 

1067 

WiDdsor      .      . 

111 

534 

1933 

Brid^ewatet      . 

113 

491 

1982 

Taunton      .      . 

114 

678 

1833 

Mftldon       .      . 

115 

355 

812 

Ajlesfaury         . 

116 

SS8 

1281 

Saffron  WaWcn 

117 

322 

994 

Bury  Si,  Edmunds 

117 

767 

2673 

Lincoln 

117 

820 

3061 

Cambridge       . 

117 

lOSl 

3543 

Marriags,,  100  ™  1  /o  120 

18,630 

61,064 

3.22 

~Ai 

DuHiam     .     .     . 

120 

691 

2714 

Blandford  .     . 

121 

209 

649 

Slamford     .      . 

122 

394 

1416 

Sudbury      .      . 

122 

SOS 

981 

Buckingham    . 

122 

273 

948 

Chichester 

125 

S51 

8166 

Huntingdon     . 

125 

206 

726 

Southampton    . 

126 

907 

3299 

Lyme  Regis     . 

127 

IGS 

668 

I2S 

154 

£22 

Sandnicii  .     . 

m 

sia 

vm 
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T»BL 

hi 

Nambn 

.f 

Mirriigsi. 

H 

H 

Thelford     .... 

ISZ 

199 

763 

DoTchesler        .      .      . 

133 

199 

5S4 

WiQcheater       .      .      . 

133 

541 

2033 

ShafUsbury      .     .      . 

tf-rhas'l  I i-'i^O  to  UO. 

135 

S05 

764 

b218 

19,376 

3.71 

"sa" 

Newbury    .... 

142 

364 

1446 

143 

231 

1004 

Marlborough    .     .     . 

144 

195 

S23 

Guiiaford  .... 

144 

213 

1066 

Sherbura    .... 

144 

243 

846 

Cirencester       •     • 

144 

329 

1197 

Evesbain    .... 

146 

224 

776 

Monmouth 

149 

257 

1000 

Ludlow      .... 

150 

301 

1323 

Beverley     .... 

151 

471 

2384 

Devizes      .... 

152 

261 

834 

Droitnicb  .... 

156 

136 

827 

Bridgenorlh     .      .      . 

185 

275 

1252 

3500 

14.978 

4.25 

"sT 

Wallingrord      ,      .      . 

163 

IZZ 

543 

' 

UeKfurd     .... 

Marriage;  1  ..ICO  (a  180. 

164 

242 

1236 

364 

1779 

4.89 

"49" 

Deplfonl  nnd  Greenwich 

191 

2023 

12032 

Berwitk  on  Tweed       . 

■225 

365 

1252 

Woolwich   .... 

124-2 

71)  I 

708-2 

Wareham    .... 

325 

56 

262 

1     1 

Ncwcaslle  Lyne     .      . 

342 

193 

2331 

3338 

22,959 

6.87 

32 
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(16)  No  remarks  will,  I  think,  be  considered 
necessary  on  the  evidence  this  and  the  preceding 
tables  afford  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion. An  observation  or  two  may,  however,  be  added, 
in  explanation  of  the  remarkable  proportions  of  the 
marriages  to  the  population,  which  some  of  its  first 
and  concluding  sections  exhibit.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  great  relative  number  of  the  weddings  in 
some  of  its  first  divisions,  is  occasioned  by  one  of  two 
circumstances,  or,  perhaps,  partly  by  both  of  them ; 
either  by  the  constant  supply  of  unmarried  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  resort 
to  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  marry  there,  or  by 
the  marriages  which  are  celebrated  in  such  places 
being  formed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country.  Then,  as  it  respects  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  last  section,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that,  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  London, 
the  marriages  which  ought  to  occur  in  those  places, 
as  the  residence  of  the  parties  contracting  them, 
are  actually  celebrated  in  the  metropolis.  To  these 
remarks  must  be  added  a  still  more  important  one, 
namely,  that  numbers  of  individuals,  already  married, 
resort  to  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  have  children 
bom  to  them  there ;  whereas  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  the  prolific  season  of  life,  and  especially  amongst 
the  great  mass  of  the  community,  leave  the  towns  and 
repair  to  the  country  districts ;  a  fact  which  ought  to 
convince  us  that  the  prolificness  of  towns  appears  too 
high  as  given  in  the  registers,  as  compared  with  that  of 
country  places. 

(17)  But  as,  in  a  preceding  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment, historical  proofs  have  been  adduced  in  confir- 
mation of  the  law  of  population,  when  it  was  shewn 
that,  as   the   inhabitants   of  different  countries  and 
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places  have  increased,  the  proUficness  of  marriages 
has  sensibly  diminished^  so  I  shall  conclude  this  chap^ 
ter  by  shewing  that  such  diminution  is  not  attributable 
to  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check, 
although  this  has  been  confidently  alleged  by  those 
who,  being  compelled  to  admit  a  fact  universally 
acknowledged,  have  attempted  to  evade  its  import  by 
that  gratuitous  assertion^ 

(18)  In  proof  that  the  "  preventive  check''  has 
diminished,  as  the  population  of  the  different  countries 
already  examined  has  advanced,  or,  in  otheir  words, 
that  the  marriages  have  increased  in  a  super-propor- 
tion,  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  true  method 
of  calculating  that  proportion,  explained,  it  is  con- 
tseived,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  Chapters  of  the  prece- 
ding Book,  and  then  refer  him  to  any  country  where  the 
facts  necessary  for  determining  the  point  have  been 
recorded.  Several  countries  have  already  been  ex- 
amined in  reference  to  the  subject,  particularly  France, 
Sweden,  and  England.  Regarding  France,  nothing 
further  shall  be  added ;  and  I  shall  only  allude  again 
to  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  once  more  the 
aingular  error  into  which  the  theory  of  superfecun- 
dity  has  betrayed  its  principal  advocates.  Mr.  Malthus, 
noticing  the  diminished  mortality  of  that  country,  .says 
that  "  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  increased 
operation  of  the  preventive  check."  From  another  calcu- 
lation which  he  received  from  M.  Nicander,  he  thus  de- 
duces the  same  conclusion,  "  according  to  M.  Wargen- 
tin  as  quoted  by  Sussmilch,  five  standing  marriages 
produced  yearly  one  child ;  but  in  the  latter  period," 
(about  the  termination  of  the  last  century,)  **  the  pro- 
^^  portion  of  standing  marriages  to  annual  births  was  as 
"  ^T^>  '^^  subtracting  illegitimate  children,  as  6i*(j  to 
*M,  a  proof  that^  in  the  latter  period,  the  marriages 
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"  had  not  beeti  quite  so  early  and  go  prolific^"  Now 
how  stand  the  facts  regarding  this  point  ?  This  author 
himself  states,  on  the  authority  of  Wargentin,  that,  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  propor- 
tion of  marriages  to  the  population,  on  the  average  of 
a  few  years,  was  1  in  112,  and  of  the  deaths,  1  in34i» 
In  1805,  the  mortality  had  sunk,  it  appears^  to  1  in 
40.92.  As  he  has  not  given  the  results  of  the  enu- 
meration of  1823,  I  will  supply  the  omission.  The 
proportions  then  were,  of  the  marriages,  1  in  112;  pre* 
cisely  the  same  as  at  the  first  period  referred  to^  and 
of  the  deaths,  1  in  47.95.  Now  supposing  the  popti* 
lation  to  have  been  stationary,  in  every  10,000  births 
there  would  have  been,  at  the  first  period,  6204  per- 
sons married  ;  at  the  last,  8562 ;  leaving  out  of  con"- 
sideration  second  marriages,  which  being,  doubtlete, 
about  proportionably  numerous  in  both  cases^  cannot 
affect  the  question.  But  the  population  was  not  sta^^ 
tionary  during  the  interval,,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  augmented  about  one  half;  and  the  effect  of  that 
augmentation  is  such  as  still  further  to  strengthen  the 
general  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  the  truth  is  the  supposition 
regarding  the  increasing  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  in  that  country.  The  acknowledged  diminution, 
therefore,  in  the  fecundity  of  standing  marriages,  re- 
mains in  full  proof  of  the  position,  that  human  prolt- 
ficness  diminishes  as  population  increases. 

(19)  Respecting  England,  few  words  Will  be  re- 
quired to  negative  the  notion  that  the  operation  of 
what  is  denominated  the  preventive  check  increases. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was,  ad  has 
been  already  shewn,  computed  to  be  1  in  134.     But 
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now,  taking  the  whole  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century  into  the  account,  and  calculating 
by  the  mean  number  of  the  marriages,  and  the  mean 
amount  of  the  population  during  this  time,  as  beyond 
all  doubt  the  most  unexceptionable  method,  that  pro- 
portion has  risen  to  1  in  121.  Taking,  then,  into  con- 
sideration the  increased  duration  of  life  at  the  latter 
date,  which  necessarily  accumulates  so  much  larger 
a  number  of  co-existing  individuals  from  the  same 
number  of  births;  can  any  supposition  be  more 
opposite  to  truth  than  that  which  assumes  this 
check  to  have  increased?  On  the  contrary,  its 
diminution  is  not  only  certain  at  present,  but  it  has 
been  shewn  to  be  on  the  decline  during  the  period 
in  question,  by  an  authority,  whom,  strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Malthus  has  quoted  in  support  of  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion,  I  mean  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Short.  He  says  expressly,  that  "  the  numbers  which 
*^  die  of  late  in  celibacy,  seem  far  short  of  what  they 
**  were  before^ ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  that  excess.  But  I  shall  pursue  the  subject 
no  further.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  in  this  country,  as 
it  respects  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  whose 
numbers  alone  govern  the  question ;  it  is  worse  than 
ridiculous,  when  we  reflect  that  those  who,  when  they 
have  to  make  good  their  abhorrent  theory,  empha- 
tically dwell  on  the  effects  of  this  check,  can,  never- 
theless, when  they  resolve  it  into  a  practical  question, 
turn  round  and  inveigh  against  the  early  and  improvi- 
dent marriages  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people  of  England. 

(20)     It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  noticed,  that  no 
references  have  been  made  to  the  proportion  of  the 
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marriages  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 
two  countries  nevertheless  which  have  been  specially 
appealed  to  in  the  preceding  chapters,  in  support  of 
the  law  of  population.  The  argument  is  foregone  as 
it  regards  those  countries,  for  this  conclusive  reason, 
namely,  becauA  the  documents  are  not  in  existence 
respecting  them  which  only  could  enable  us  to 
pursue  it ;  the  marriages  not  being  regularly  regis- 
tered, much  less  is  their  number  known  or  published 
in  either  country.  It  would  be  too  absurd,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  principle  of  population,  which  has 
been  already  thence  demonstrated  with  such  cer- 
tainty  and  precision,  and  which  conforms  so  exactly 
to  what  has  been  proved  to  be  its  operation  in  other 
countries,  should  be  reversed  as  it  regards  these,  in 
this  one  unnoticeable  particular. 

(21)  But  to  conclude,  by  referring  to  the  entire 
argument  of  this  chapter.  Seeing  the  evidence  of 
decisive,  uniform,  universal  facts  as  to  this  subjecti 
will  the  assertions  that,  relatively  speaking,  deaths 
make  room  for  marriages ;  that  these  again  are  re- 
strained by  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check, 
which  increases  in  its  operation  as  population  accu- 
mulates ;  and  lastly,  that  the  prolificness  of  marriages 
is  diminished  in  proportion  as  that  check  prevails,  be 
any  longer  hazarded — forming,  as  they  do,  essential 
parts  of  a  theory  as  degrading  to  philosophy  and 
truth,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
human  beings. 
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OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROVED  BY  TUB  EFFECT 
y?PN  HUMAN  PRQLIFICNESS  OF  ANY  CONSIDERABLE 
DIMINUTION  OF  INHABITANTS. 

(1)  The  next  branch  of  the  argument  is  of  a  sin^ru- 
larly  curious  and  important  nature.  It  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  corollary  of  the  general 
principle,  and  as  establishing  it  by  a  series  of  converse 
proofe ;  but  it  is  of  such  a  character,  as  most  power- 
fully to  arrest  our  attention,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as 
amounting  to  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  theory  for 
which  I  contend,  at  least  with  such  as  admit  the 
system  of  Nature  to  result  from  Supreme  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  It  is  this :  the  fecundity  of  marriages 
increases  with  the  diminution  of  population. 

(2)  Happily  for  mankind,  the  instances  of  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  inhabitants  of  any  country 
or  district  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  periods  at 
which  such  diminutions  have  taken  place  are  mostly 
remote  from  our  times.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  an  advancing  population  has  been  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  greater  diffusion  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life ;  has  spread  culti- 
vation, meliorated  climate,  secured  and  equalized 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  extended  the  limits  of 
human  life.  Above  all,  those  sweeping  calamities, 
plagues  and  epidemics,  whose  office  it  is,  according 
to   the  doctrine  of  some,  to  clear  the  world  of  its 
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redundant  numbers,  and  particularly,  in  the  absence  of 
the  "  preventive  check,"  have  therefore  almost  dis- 
appeared. As,  then,  the  most  signal  instances  of 
local  depopulation  are,  as  before  observed,  distant 
from  us  in  point  of  date,  and  as  they  occurred  at  times 
when  statistical'  facts  were  not  sufficiently  attended 
to,  the  argument  must  forego  what  would  otherwise, 
I  am  persuaded,  have  constituted  its  most  striking 
proofs ;  it  will,  however,  be  hardly  less  conclusive,  it 
is  hoped,  when  formed  of  those  inferences  which  flow 
from  recorded  and  undeniable  facts. 

(3)  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject,  I  must  again 
remind  the  reader  that  three  fourths  of  the  births  of 
any  year  result  from  the  conceptions  of  the  preceding 
one,  the  term  of  human  gestation  being  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  As  therefore  we  have  no  monthly  accountft 
of  births,  the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  cot- 
rectness  in  our  calculations  respecting  hiunan  proli- 
ficness  is  to  assume  the  births  of  any  given  year  as 
resulting  from  the  incipient  fecundity  of  the  foregoing 
one.  For  want  of  atten4ing  to  this  obvious  fact,  vefy 
incorrect  statements  have  been  made,  and  erroneo\is 
conclusions  drawn  regarding  the  variations  in  t\e 
prolificness  of  marriages  under  different  circumstances 
and  at  distinct  periods.  Mr.  Milne,  however,  has  npt 
in  his  valuable  work  fallen  into  this  common  error,  b^it 
has  been  amongst  the  first  to  calculate  the  prolificness  pf 
any  particular  year  by  the  births  of  the  succeeding  one. 

(4)  I  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  human  prp- 
lificness  increases  with  any  considerable  diminution 
of  population.  I  shall  demonstrate  this,  in  the  fii^t 
place,  by  shewing  the  effect  of  fatal  epidemics  on 
the  registers  of  the  cities  or  countries  where  they 
have  occurred;  and,  as  will  probably  be  expected, 
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shall  commence  with  the  plagues  which  have  so  often 
devastated  our  own  metropolis,  confining  myself,  of 
course,  to  the  period  during  which  registers  have  been 
regularly  kept  and  published.  I  therefore  present  the 
births  and  deaths  of  London,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  till  a  few  years  after  the 
last  g^eat  plague,  distinguishing  in  the  mortality  the 
number  of  those  who  died  in  consequence  of  those 
dreadful  visitations ;  such  being  all  the  facts  on  the 
subject,  relative  to  this  country,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  at  least  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
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(5)  Major  Graunt,  from  whom  and  Corbyn  Morris 
the  above  table  is  taken,  refers  us  to  three  periods 
during  its  continuation,  in  which  the  thei^  not  uncom- 
mon scourge,  the  plague,  was  most  destructive :  first, 
that  in  1603,  when  there  were  nearly  40,000  victims, 
and  when,  probably,  the  calamity  fell  almost  as  heavily 
on  the  inhabitants,  considering  their  number,  as  in  the 
last  and  more  memorable  instance.  Hume,  indeed, 
informs  us,  that  one  fifth  of  the  people  died  at  this 
period  ^ !  Tremendous  must  have  been  the  havoc 
among  the  prolific  portion  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  among  all  others,  yet,  the  conceptions  in  that 
very  year,  according  to  the  births  of  the  ensuing  one, 
were  about  as  numerous  as  usual  1  In  1601  and  1602, 
the  births  are  stated  to  have  been  '^  near  6000 ;"  in 
1604,  the  conceptions  were  5468;  in  1605,  they  were 
6504,  and  still  higher  in  the  two  next  years. 

(6)  In  1625,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  number  died 
of  the  same  epidemic,  which,  moreover,  had  probably 
been  committing  its  ravages  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious, though  not  distinctly  noticed,  except  by  the 
undue  proportion  in  the  number  of  the  burials.  Pro- 
bably 50,000  or  60,000  were  swept  off  at  that  visita- 
tion. The  conceptions,  however,  of  the  fatal  year, 
only  fell  short  of  the  average  number  of  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years,  by  about  one  sixth,  and  the  very  next 
ensuing  one  even  surmounted  that  average  by  several 
hundreds. 

(7)  In  1636,  the  city  was  again  visited  by  the 
same  dreadful  calamity,  which,  though  apparently  not 
so  fatal  as  the  preceding  ones,  yet  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  it  is  most 
singular  to  observe,  that  the  conceptions  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  for  several  successive  years,  imme- 
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diately    afterward,   though    it  was   long  before   the 
burials  again  became  so  high,  as  at  that  period,   if 
reckoned   independently  of  those  occasioned  by  the 
contagion. 

(8)  The  history  of  the  Great  Plague,  as  it  is  empha- 
tically called,  is  too  well  known,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  more  than  to  allude  to  the  supposition  that 
altogether  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants died  of  that  dreadful  disorder  during  the  course  of 
a  few  months.  That  this  mortality  must  have  dissolved 
an  immense  number  of  marriages  needs  not  be  re- 
marked. One  thing,  however,  may  not  at  first  sight 
be  so  obvious ;  which  is,  that  the  number  of  such  dis- 
solved marriages  would  not  merely  be  in  the  propor- 
tion which  their  number  previously  bore  to  the  entire 
population, — it  would  be  much  greater,  for,  though  it 
takes,  of  course,  two  individuals  to  form  one  mar- 
riage, still  the  death  of  one  of  these  obviously  dis- 
solves it,  as  effectually,  as  though  both  were  to  expire 
together.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed,  in  such  a  gene- 
ral devastation,  but  that  in  numberless  instances,  long 
before  the  natural  and  average  termination  of  the  mar- 
riage union,  "  one  would  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 
It  is  moreover  asserted  on  all  hands,  that,  contrary  to 
the  beneficent  course  which  Nature  takes  in  almost 
all  other  similar  circumstances,  this  disease  was  pe- 
culiarly fatal  to  pregnant  and  lying-in  females.  But 
without  entering  into  any  minute,  and  at  best,  rather 
uncertain  calculations,  as  to  the  number  of  marriages 
terminated,  or  those  whom  Graunt  terms  *'  teeming 
females"  cut  off*  by  that  dreadful  pest,  the  amount  of 
both,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was  tremendously  large. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  most  surprising  fact,  and  one 
completely  decisive  of  the  present  question,  that  the 
conceptions  of  that  year  of  death  should  have   ex- 
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ceeded  in  number  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  by  nearly  one  thousand;  the  next  year  by 
2893 ;  and  the  second  following  one,  by  a  still  vaster 
excess  ? 

(9)  These  extraordinary  facts  have  not  been  un* 
noticed  by  Major  Graunt,  as  well  as  others.  He 
indeed  assigns  a  period  as  that  in  which  the  city  has 
been  repeopled,  after  each  of  these  great  plagues,  and 
"  affirms  it  to  be  the  second  year,"  and  gives  a  reason 
for  this  opinion  which  I  must  controvert.  "  Now, 
"  forasmuch  as  the  cause  hereof,"  says  he,  "  cannot  be 
"  a  supply  by  procreation,  ergo,  it  must  be  by  new 
"  effluxes  to  London,  out  of  the  country."  This  reason, 
which,  with  one  of  another  kind,  passes  current  with 
the  adherents  of  the  theory  I  oppose,  is  manifestly 
erroneous.  Major  Graunt's  explanation  cannot  co- 
exist with  certain  other  laws  of  Nature,  at  least  as 
sure  in  their  operation,  as  those  relating  to  procrea- 
tion, and  which  will  be  found  to  guarantee  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  for  which  I  contend,  that  on  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  numbers,  human  prolificness 
proportionally  augments.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  know 
the  number  of  the  marriages  at  the  periods  in  ques- 
tion, but  we  can  arrive  at  our  conclusion,  by  quite  as 
certain,  though  by  a  somewhat  more  circuitous 
method.  Major  Graunt  speaks  of  the  "seasoning," 
which  new  comers  require  on  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence in  London;  other  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the 
same  subject,  particularly  Dr.  Short,  Dr.  Price,  Dr. 
Black  ^ ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ground  for  disputing  the 
fact.  The  new  comers,  whom  Major  Graunt  con- 
ceives replenished  the  wasted  population  of  London 
so  speedily,  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
mortality,  in  a  somewhat  undue  degree,  instead  of 

>  Dr.  BUck,  ObMTf  fltiimi  Medical  and  Political,  p.  142. 
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being  exempted  from  it :  their  children,  too,  (and  it  would 
strengthen  my  argument  instead  of  his,  to  suppose  them 
to  be  without  the  usual  number  of  these)  would  be  also 
liable  to  the  full  proportion  of  mortality,  in  a  place  and 
•at  a  period  so  fatal  to  infant  life.  If  then  Major  Graunt  s 
solution  had  been  true,  and  the  increase  in  the  births, 
which,  as  we  have  shewn,  actually  occurred,  after 
these  mortalities,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  advence 
flocking  to  London  in  multitudes  at  such  a  crisis,  SO 
as  to  replenish  the  population  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  its  full  number  of  inhabitants ;  should  not 
these  accessions,  during  their  seasoning,  and  subse- 
quently to  it,  as  well  as  their  children,  have  added 
their  full  proportion  to  the  register  of  the  deaths? 
Doubtless  at  least  that  proportion.  But  such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  two  years  succeeding  the  plague  of  1603 
give  considerably  fewer  burials  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding it.  Nor  was  the  next  general  plague  of  1 626, 
(followed  immediately,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  years 
of  increasing  fecundity,)  succeeded  by  an  equal  mor- 
tality. On  the  contrary,  in  the  three  years  preceding; 
that  plague,  the  deaths  amounted  to  32,718;  in  the 
three  years  succeeding  it,  to  22,853  only :  a  difference 
of  about  one  third  !  If  it  be  objected  that  two  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1625  were  probably  more 
or  less  affected  with  that  distemper,  take  the  three 
years  still  preceding,  and  the  number  of  deaths  even 
in  these  amounts  to  27,223  ;  nearly  one  fourth  more 
than  in  the  latter  period  :  a  proof  as  sure  as  death  itself, 
that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  yet 
restored  ;  and  as  the  births  had  nevertheless  increased, 
the  true  *'ergo"  then  is,  that  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
remaining  marriages  had  vastly  increased.  In  the  third 
instance,  the  conta;jfion  continued  so  long,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  argue  confidently  from  the  degree 
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of  mortality  which  ensued  :  fourteen  years  afterwards 
it  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  two  or  three  years 
previous  to  1636.  But  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  remaining,  and  far  more  striking  event. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  burning  of  London,  which  fol- 
lowed the  year  after  the  great  plague,  would  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  a  great  number  of  artificers  thither. 
But,  fortunately,  there  is  room  enough  for  the  argu^- 
ment  before  the  latter  event  could  affect  the  question. 
Though  the  havoc  made  amongst  the  population  must 
have  undoubtedly  sunk  the  number  of  the  births,  still 
we  have  already  seen  how  greatly  they  exceeded  the 
average.  But,  whereas  in  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  plague,  and  when  the  city  appeared 
entirely  free  from  that  epidemic,  the  deaths  were 
33,638,  in  the  two  years  next  following  that  event 
they  were  26,647  only ;  again  nearly  one  third  fewer 
in  amount. 

(10)  That  there  have  been  at  all  times  a  consider- 
able number  of  advenas  resorting  to  London,  and 
especially  at  some  of  these  periods,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny;  but,  unless  the  constant  and  irreversible  law 
of  mortality  was  suddenly  changed  in  their  behalf, 
and  death,  like  the  legislators  of  Columbia,  exempted 
new  comers  from  tribute  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  order  to  recruit  the  population,  so  great  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  burials  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  a  restored  population ;  and  the 
births  therefore  of  those  periods  exhibiting  this  sud- 
den and  great  increase  in  number,  fully  prove,  aB  I 
conceive,  the  important  fact  for  which  I  am  now  am- 
tending  ;  namely,  that  the  fecundity  of  human  beings 
increases  on  any  sudden  diminution  in  their  numbers. 

(11)  Times  like  these  we  have  been  considering 
are  not  precisely  those  in  which  we  can  expect  scien- 
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tific  meiiy  even  such  as  may  have  been  induced  from 
motives  of  humanity  to  expose  their  own  lives  to  save 
those  of  others^  coolly  to  collect  and  class  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  such  tremendous  events,  so  as  to 
theorise  upon  them.  But  it  happens  that  the  interest- 
ing fact  now  asserted  has  not  been  unnoticed  on 
these  occasions  by  competent  and  unimpeachable 
authorities.  Dr.  Hodges,  who  intrepidly  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  last  great  plague  of  London,  and  be- 
came its  authentic  historian,  asserts  in  his  Loimologia, 
that  "  even  women,  reputed  barren  before,  became 
prolific ;"  so  great  was  the  fruitfulness  of  that  dreadful 
period  ^ 

(12)  The  great  plague  in  Prussia,  which  occurred 
1709-1710,  was,  on  the  united  testimony  of  all 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  fatal  epidemics  ever  known 
in  any  nation.  Sussmilch  calculates  that  one-third  of 
the  people  fell  victims  to  it ;  and  this  indefati^ble 
statistical  writer  particularly  directs  our  attention  to 
the  great  prolificness  of  marriages  in  that  country  after 
this  thinning  of  their  numbers.  This  circumstance  is 
indeed  sufficiently  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the 
registers  he  gives  us ;  but  those  who  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  studying  such '  documents  will  be 
little  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  prolificness  which 
these  necessarily  imply.  The  explanation,  however, 
may  be  soon  made,  and  as  instantly  comprehended. 
If  one  third  of  the  population  was  destroyed  at  the 
period  referred  to,  one  third  at  least,  and  for  reasons 
already  advanced,  above  that  proportion  of  the  exist- 
ing marriages  was  dissolved.  A  proportionate  num- 
ber of  these  were  doubtless  terminated  in  the  period 
of  their  natural  prolificness,  and  those  of  course 
yielded  no  more  births  to  the  ensuing  registers.     But 

'  IIodgM^  Loimologu,  p.  28. 
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the  annual  births  for  eighteen  years  succeeding  this 
great  mortality  divided  by  the  annual  marriages  dur- 
ing that  period,  give  a  far  greater  degree  of  prolificness 
than  that  of  the  eighteen  years  preceding  that  event, 
(a  period  which  reaches  to  the  commencement  of  the 
table,)  when  similarly  calculated.  Before  the  plague, 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  was,  on  the  average,  as 
3.98  to  1 ;  after  that  event,  as  4.56  to  1  :  how  greatly 
would  the  latter  proportion  appear  augmented  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  had  it  been  calculated  on  the 
number  of  the  existing,  instead  of  the  annual  marriages, 
at  each  period  !  It  is  clear  from  the  other  proportions 
that  the  population  had  not  fully  recovered  itself  till 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards.  So  strikingly  con- 
firmatory are  the  Prussian  registers  of  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Sussmilch,  that  prolificness  increases 
with  any  great  or  sudden  diminution  in  the  inhabitants 
of  any  particular  country  or  district. 

(13)  Perhaps  the  plague  which  raged  at  Mar- 
seilles and  the  neighbourhood,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, (of  which  M.  Bertrand  has  written  so  affecting 
an  account,)  hardly  yielded  in  its  severity  to  that  of 
Prussia;  and  the  consequences,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  already 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  latter :  M.  Moheau,  like 
Sussmilch,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  pro- 
lificness of  marriages  which  immediately  followed  that 
calamity  in  the  south  of  France. 

(14)  Nor  has  the  observation  of  this  fact  been 
confined  to  the  old  world ;  the  new,  again,  affords  its 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  true  principle  of  human 
increase.  Dr.  Seybert  has  recorded  that  the  same 
consequence  succeeded  the  yellow  fever  in  America, 
which,  it  has  been  shewn,  followed  the  plagues 
of  Europe ;    s^nd  has,  by  anticipation,  met  the  only 
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objection  that  could  be  urged  against  the  deduction 
I  have  drawn  from  it.  He  says,  "  in  Boston,  New  York, 
"  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  where  the  yellow  fever 
"  has  occasionally  prevailed,  there  has  been  an  annual 
"  increase  in  the  inhabitants."  "  We  cannot,"  he 
adds,  "  attribute  this  increase,  as  they  do  in  other 
"  countries,  to  the  marriages  that  were  influenced  by, 
"  or  succeeded  to,  the  mortality^" 

(15)  But  this  branch  of  the  argument  is  too  im- 
portant, in  all  respects,  to  rest  upon  general  obsenra* 
tions  and  deductions.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
give  it  a  more  particular  examination,  appealing  in  its 
behalf  to  those  documents  which  are  already  before 
the  public. 

(16)  In  the  numerous  tables  of  Sussmilch,  so  often 
appealed  to,  the  epidemic  years  are  marked  by  him 
with  an  asterisk,  these  (exclusive  of  those  already 
attentively  examined,  and  also  of  those  found  in  the 
sections  which  are  incomplete,  the  years  not  beiiig 
consecutive,  and  consequently,  useless  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose)  give  the  following  results.  The  mor- 
tal years  so  distinguished,  collected  from  the  re- 
gisters of  the  different  countries,  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, are  116;  the  mortality  in  these  years  I  make 
to  amount  to  1,041,346  souls.  The  same  number 
of  the  most  healthy  years,  selected,  one  by  one,  from 
every  period  from  which  the  mortal  ones  are  taken  ; 
or,  where  the  latter  are  placed  alone,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  then  from  the  most  healthy  year  in 
the  two  preceding  and  two  succeeding  years,  gives  a 
total  of  deaths  amounting  to  770,054  ;  an  astonishing 
difierence,  amounting  to  35  per  cent.,  of  which,  thank 
God,  we  have  no  experience,  and  little  idea,  in  this 
better  peopled  countr}\      Contemplating,  then,    the 

>  Dr.  Stybcri,  SUttsiical  ABBal%  p.  49. 
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dreadful  havoc  made  among  the  standing  marriages, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  breeders,  by  this  great  excess  of 
mortality,  ought  not  the  succeeding  year  to  have  exhi- 
bited, at  least,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number 
of  births,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  now  ad- 
vanced ?  The  births,  however,  of  the  average  years 
amounted  to  1 ,053,606  ;  and  those  in  the  years  suc- 
ceeding those  great  mortalities,  to  1,032,090.  The 
marriages,  meantime,  in  the  mortal  years,  instead  of 
being  increased,  as  Mr.  Malthus  supposes,  were  fewer 
by  2.305.  Calculating  the  fecundity  of  the  two 
classes  of  years,  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  births 
in  each  by  the  number  of  their  respective  marriages, 
we  find  that  the  quotient  is  almost  precisely  the 
same,  namely,  3.7  to  each.  The  only,  and  inevitable, 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  fecundity  of  the 
remaining  breeders  had  been  greatly  increased,  to 
keep  up  the  same  proportion  of  births,  though  the 
number  of  existing  marriages  was  so  vastly  dimi-^ 
nished  ^ 

(17)  But  it  has  been  seen,  in  every  preceding  stage 
of  the  argument,  that  the  law  of  population  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  the  extremes  of  the  argument  only, 
but  indicates  its  existence  by  a  series  of  intermediate 
results,  graduated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  conformity  to 
the  general  principle,  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
precision.  I  shall,  therefore,  extend  the  present  inquiry 
to  deviations  in  the  law  of  mortality,  of  a  less  strik- 
ing character,  confined  within  narrower  limits  thaii 
those  hitherto  instanced,  in  fact  to  such  as  are  per- 
petually occurring  ;  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
principle  which  forms  the  proof  now  particularly  in- 
sisted on,  is  also  in  minute  and  constant  operation. 

'  See  the  iaMes  at  the  e&d  ef  M.  Saeimikii*!  Yobme^  paMim* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;    AS  PROVED  BY  THB  EFFECT 
UPON  HUBIAN  PROLIFICNESS  OF  GENERAL  VARIATIONS 

IN  THE  LAW  OF  MORTALITY. 

(1)  Having  shewn  that  the  effects  of  fatal  epidemics 
in  any  place  or  country,  on  the  prolificness  of  the  sur- 
vivors, is  in  striking  conformity  to  the  principle  of 
population,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  whether 
that  principle  does  not  receive  a  further  confirmation 
in  the  influence  which  those  slighter  variations  in  the 
annual  mortality  of  a  population  have  upon  the  con* 
ceptions  of  the  periods  in  which  they  occur.  The 
very  nature  of  the  argument,  indeed,  demands  that 
the  effect  should,  in  these  latter  cases,  be  less  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  rendered  still  more  un- 
certain or  obscure  by  those  extraneous  circumstances 
which  will  ever  have  some  effect  upon  the  movements 
of  population;  still,  however,  as  such  circumstances, 
in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  may  counter- 
balance each  other,  we  may  reasonably  expect  some 
indication  of  the  principle  at  issue,  in  the  facts  about 
to  be  considered,  if  it  is  in  reality  a  law  of  Nature. 

(2)  Let  us  recur,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  London 
Bills  of  Mortality,  in  order  to  determine  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  undue  selection, 
take  the  thirteen  years  which  Graunt  has  par- 
ticularized as  sickly  ones.  "  Such,"  he  says,  *'  were 
''  1618,  20,  23,  24;  1G32,  33,  34;  1G49,  52,  54, 
"  56,  58,  and  61,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables." 
He  adds,  afterward,  that  "  the  more  sickly  the  years 
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"  are,  the  less  fecund  or  fruitful  of  children  also 
"  they  be  ^"  If,  however,  he  had  recollected  that 
the  fairest  method  of  determining  upon  the  compa- 
rative fruitfulness  of  those  years,  is  by  the  births 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  ones,  he  would  have 
arrived  at  a  very  diflFerent  conclusion.  The  actual 
deaths  in  those  years  amounted  to  152,722;  the 
average  number,  calculated  upon  his  own  octennial 
divisions  of  the  term,  to  142,838  only.  Computed 
again  on  the  average  of  those  divisions,  the  births 
were  101,359 ;  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mortal 
years,  given  by  our  authority,  amounted  to  102,499. 
Now,  to  attribute  this  increase,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  affluxes  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  room  made  by  this  excess  of 
mortality,  as  he  attempts  to  do  when  reasoning  on  the 
consequences  of  the  plagues  in  London,  were  in  this 
case,  at  all  events,  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  It  would  imply  that 
new-comers  took  the  room  which  a  certain  class  of 
theorists  assert  deaths  make  for  marriages,  by  antici- 
pation. 

(3)  Before  I  conclude  my  references  to  this  author, 
I  shall  again  appeal  to  the  registers  of  the  three  places 
which  he  has  given  in  his  work  so  often  alluded  to ; 
those  of  a  Country  Parish,  of  Cranbrook,  and  of  Tiver- 
ton, going  through  the  several  decades  into  which  he 
has  divided  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  last,  which  reach  into  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion^ 
in  which  the  marriages  were  no  longer  celebrated  by 
ecclesiastics  nor  regularly  registered  ^.  The  following 
are  the  results  collected,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
from  Sussmilch's  tables.     In  the  most  mortal  years  in 

>  Oraant,  Obserrationi  on  the  Bills       '  Ibid.,  Appendix,  pp.  47,  48,  49,  SO, 
of  Mortality,  c  ?i.,  }  2  and  3,  p.  21.        51, 52,  and  53. 
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these  three  places,  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  divided  into  sections  often  years,  the  deaths 
amounted  to  4199;  in  the  most  healthful  ones,  to 
1394 :  a  prodigious  difference  !  In  the  former  years 
were  celebrated  720  weddings,  and,  calculated  aa 
before,  the  conceptions  in  these  years,  notwithstanding 
these  devastations,  amounted  to  2949.  In  the  latter, 
the  weddings  were  803 ;  but  the  conceptions,  never- 
theless, were  only  2730.  The  average  weddings  and 
conceptions  were  724  and  2833.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  standing  mar- 
riages which  the  mortality  of  the  sickly  years  implieSi 
in  which,  moreover,  fewer  annual  weddings  took 
place,  the  fecundity,  calculated  on  1000  of  those 
annual  weddings,  is, 

In  the  mortal  years       .      .      .     4096  children. 
In  the  average  years     .      .      .     3919       — 
In  the  healthiest  years        .      .     3399       — 

The  difference  exhibited  by  this  calculation  is  strikingly 
confirmatory  of  the  argument ;  though  still  it  is  little 
compared  with  what  must  be  allowed  to  have  existed, 
if  the  preceding  remarks  are  properly  attended  to. 

(4)  I  have  already  examined  the  tables  of  Suss^ 
milch,  as  it  respects  the  epidemic  years,  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  he  has  himself  indicated.  I  shall 
now  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  same  important 
documents ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  have  collected 
from  all  the  several  sections  (principally  of  five  years 
each)  which  the  whole  of  them  contain,  the  roost 
mortal  year,  its  marriages  and  conceptions ;  next,  the 
least  mortal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  healthful 
one  in  the  same  divisions,  and  its  marriages  and  con- 
ceptions also ;  and,  lastly,  noted  the  average  number 
of  both  these  eventSi  circulated  likewise  on  their  meaa 
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number  in  each  of  the  periods  respectively;  and  this  I 
have  done  throughout  the  whole  of  his  tables,  wherever 
their  divisions  presented  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
years,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  the  facts  required. 
Of  the  following  results,  those  relating  to  the  compa- 
rative prevalence  of  marriage  in  mortal  and  healthful 
periods  have  already  been  given  in  a  preceding  book; 
these  now  added,  more  particularly  concern  the  pre- 
sent argument,  and,  indeed,  finally  decide  it.  Taking 
from  each  of  the  divisions  throughout,  first,  the  deaths 
in  the  most  mortal  year,  and  next,  those  in  the  most 
healthful  one,  the  former  amount  to  2,845,336 ;  the 
latter  to  2,409,761  only,  a  difference  of  nearly  one-fifth, 
being  about  three-fold  the  variation  that  occurs  in  the 
mortality  of  this  country.  The  marriages  which 
were  celebrated  in  these  fatal  years  are,  as  has  been 
before  shewn,  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  healthy 
ones ;  the  former  amounting  to  774,098  only,  the 
latter  to  831,423.  The  average  number  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  whole  of  these  periods  is  802,782 ;  the 
average  conceptions,  3,279,834.  But  the  concep- 
tions in  these  fatal  years,  notwithstanding,  first,  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  existing  marriages  by 
this  super-proportion  of  mortality,  and  second,  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  annual  marriages  to 
the  extent  of  28,614,  outnumbered  the  conceptions 
of  the  average  years  by  13,002 ;  those  of  the  former 
being  3,292,836 ;  of  the  latter,  as  before  mentioned, 
3,279,834.  Even  in  the  most  healthful  years,  in 
which,  as  has  been  previously  shewn,  the  most  room 
is  invariably  found  for  marriages,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, 831,423  weddings  were  celebrated,  being 
67,325  more  than  in  the  sickly  years,  and  in  which 
there  must  have  been  a  more  than  average  proportion 
of  the  marriages  already  existing,  preserved  and  con- 
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tinued,  there  were  only  2,338,063  conceptions  ^-  a 
proportion  which,  even  calculated  on  the  annual 
marriages  only,  falls  short  of  that  of  the  average  and 
mortal  years  in  the  following  degrees : 

Proportions  of  Conceptions  to  1000  Marriages. 

In  the  most  healthy  years  4015 
In  the  average  years  •  4084 
In  the  mortal  years       •     4254 

(5)  Nor  do  these  results,  decisive  as  they  are,  by 
any  means  exhibit  to  the  full  extent,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  explained,  the  excess  of  the  fe* 
cundity  of  mortal  years  compared  with  that  of  the 
healthy,  or  even  average  ones.  And  were  it  our  pur- 
pose to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions,  another  important 
consideration  presents  itself;  the  first  year  of  the  mar- 
riage state  is,  on  the  average,  greatly  more  fruitful 
of  conceptions  than  any  succeeding  one  during  its 
continuance.  Now  it  has  been  seen  how  much  the 
number  of  the  marriages  abates  in  the  mortal  years 
compared  with  those  celebrated  in  the  healthy  ones  ; 
a  very  slight  idea  of  calculation  will  therefore  suffice 
to  convince  us,  that  this  circumstance  also  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  in  estimating  the  superior 
prolificness  of  the  mortal  years,  which,  thus  rectified, 
would  be  still  more  strikingly  apparent. 

(6)  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  decisive  results 
just  appealed  to,  are  derived  from  no  partial  sources, 
nor  made  up  of  numbers  and  instances  selected  merely 
because  they  suited  the  argument ;  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  any  one  country,  nor  from  particular  situa- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  world,  nor  from  any  one  period 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  they  embody  the  entire 
facts  as  applicable  to  the  present  question,  taken  from 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  tables  ever  presented 

'  See  Suftmilch't  Tablet,  painin. 
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to  the  world,  relative  to  this  branch  of  statistics  :  they 
comprise  every  country  in  Europe  which  could  furnish 
the  necessary  facts ;  and  are  collected  from  both  the 
cities  and  country  districts  of  each  :  they  comprehend 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  extensive  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  uniform  deductions  they 
present  could  be  accidental  or  temporary.  And  lastly, 
the  conclusion,  though  deduced  from  the  grand  totals^ 
does  not  manifest  itself  there  only,  but  is  so  indicated, 
in  every  separate  document  throughout  the  whole,  as 
to  render  the  nature  of  the  result  certain  before  their 
united  testimony  was  collected.  Is  it  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  conclude,  that  evidence  furnished  from  such  a 
variety  of  quarters,  collected  at  such  diflferent  periods, 
and  of  so  universal  a  nature,  can  be  otherwise  than 
irrefragably  conclusive  ? 

(7)  Anxious,  however,  to  put  a  point  of  such  great 
interest,  as  well  as  importance,  to  every  possible  test, 
I  shall  appeal  more  particularly  to  the  statistics  of 
this  country  ;  first  to  those  of  several  of  the  principal 
towns  in  England,  and  finally  to  the  official  documents 
of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

(8)  I  regret  that  Dr.  Short's  numerous  and  other- 
wise important  tables,  are  in  this,  and  other  parts 
of  the  argument,  of  no  use,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  omitted  to  give  his  facts  in  consecutive  years. 
The  only  other  works  in  my  possession,  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  English  registers,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden, 
The  former,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  has  given  the 
registers  of  thirteen  different  towns ;  commencing  with 
the  periods  in  each  in  which  the  necessary  facts  are 
annually  given.  I  find,  that  in  the  most  mortal  years, 
selected  as  before,  the  deaths  amounted  to  31,617,  in 
the  most  healthful  ones  to  23,711 :   the  registers  of 
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the  marriages  are  not  quite  entire ;  but  as  we  are  only 
entertaining  the  question  of  their  comparative  prolific- 
ness  at  different  periods,  this  circumstance  is  of  little 
importance.  The  total  number  of  weddings  in  the 
mortal  years  amounts  to  11,944  ;  in  the  healthy  ones, 
to  12,199.  But,  notwithstanding  that  in  these  in* 
stances,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  annual  marriages 
in  the  mortal  years  were  thus  deficient  in  number,  and 
that  the  dissolution  of  so  many  above  the  average 
annual  number,  by  this  excess  of  mortality,  must  have 
taken  place,  still  the  same  uniform  and  striking  fact, 
of  the  superior  prolificness  of  the  fatal  years,  comes 
out;  there  having  been  38,706  conceptions  in  the 
mortal  years,  and  only  36,482  in  the  healthful  ones. 
The  mean  number  of  the  conceptions,  calculated  on 
the  whole  of  the  divisions  in  the  entire  registers  of  all 
these  places,  is  37,749. 

(9)  Taking  from  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden's 
History  of  the  Poor  the  registers  of  the  88  places, 
which  are  the  whole  of  those  he  has  given  with 
that  regularity,  which  is  necessary  to  render  them 
available  for  the  present  inquiry,  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  included  in  Dr.  Aikin's  work,  which 
the  former  seems  to  have  copied  from  the  latter,  I 
divided  them,  as  before,  into  sections  of  five  years 
each,  except  in  some  cases,  where  another  divisor 
comprehended  more  completely  the  whole  number 
of  the  years  recorded,  which,  I  ought  to  have  said, 
was  the  method  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  documents 
taken  from  Dr.  Aikin  :  the  registers  of  the  large 
town  of  Manchester,  however,  I  divided  biennially 
on  accoinit  of  the  great  increase  of  its  population, 
which  would  have  frustrated  any  other  method  of 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  regarding  the  principle 
at  issue.     In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
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the  registers  of  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Sheffield 
given  in  the  above  work  were  also  divided  into  alter- 
nate years.  The  results  so  obtained  are  compre- 
hended in  the  following  totals.  In  the  most  mortal 
years  there  died  in  these  88  places,  88,349 ;  in  the 
most  healthy  ones,  65,564,  a  difference  of  nearly  35 
per  cent. ! — fatal,  we  may  be  certain,  to  great  numbers 
of  prolific  marriages,  as  well  as  to  many  individuals  in 
celibacy  and  in  advanced  age.  But  so  far  from  the 
prolificness  of  these  fatal  years,  or,  as  before  explained, 
the  births  of  the  ensuing  ones  having  been  diminished, 
and  in  the  degree  the  theory  opposed  would  assume, 
they  amounted  to  92,052,  whereas  those  of  the  health- 
ful ones  were  only  90,287.  We  have  already  seen 
the  error  of  supposing  that  years  of  sickness  are  those 
of  marriage ;  in  these  instances  the  list  of  weddings 
is  not  quite  complete,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  fully 
corroborates  all  that  has  been  previously  advanced 
upon  the  subject.  They  amount,  in  the  mortal  years, 
to  22,039 ;  in  the  healthful  ones,  to  22,152. 

(10)  Lastly,  I  shall  examine,  in  reference  to  the 
present  argument,  the  published  registers  of  England, 
from  the  period  when  the  baptisms,  burials,  and  mar- 
riages are  given  annually,  namely,  from  the  year 
1780  to  1820,  when  they  terminate :  and  in  doing  so, 
the  first  fact  which  strikes  our  attention  is  the  compa- 
ratively speaking  equable  rate  of  the  annual  mortality 
of  the  entire  country,  since  the  population  has  advanced 
so  considerably,  and  consequently  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  have  become  more  generally  dif- 
fuse. Both  the  fact  and  the  deduction  are  indisputable, 
notwithstanding  they  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
theories  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  of  the  natural 
redundancy  of  human  beings,  and  speculate  on  the 
means  of  its  repression.     It  has  been  seen,  however, 
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in  the  former  stages  of  this  argument,  with  what  accu- 
racy the  principle  of  population  adapts  its  operations 
to  the  slightest  variation  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  regulated ;  let  us,  therefore,  examine  whether 
the  annual  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  slight 
as  it  comparatively  speaking  is,  has  not,  in  conformity 
with  the  position  advanced  in  this  chapter,  some  per- 
ceptible effect  on  human  proliiicness.  If  it  has,  the 
slightness  of  the  variations  in  that  fecundity  will  be  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  principle  at  issue. 

(11)  I  must  premise,  however,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  greatest  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  births 
during  the  entire  period  is  owing  to  a  cause  totally 
unconnected  with  the  subject  under  consideration, 
namely,  to  the  return  of  peace,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, has  necessarily  a  great  effect  on  the  fecundity 
of  any  year  in  which  such  an  event  occurs. 

(12)  In  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  regis- 
ters as  published  in  the  Censuses  of  1801,  1811,  and 
1821 ;  the  forty  years  commencing  with  the  conceptions 
of  1780,  and  terminating  with  those  of  1819,  (being  the 
last  year  in  which,  according  to  the  mode  already  ex- 
plained, they  can  be  given,)  are  divided  biennially,  and 
the  whole  equally  classed  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  deaths  in  each  division. 
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(13)  Any  remarks  upon  the  preceding  table  are 
superfluous.  The  results,  which  comprise  all  the 
facts  already  known,  since  the  annual  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  have  been  published,  are,  when  thus 
biennially  classed,  as  follow : — in  the  mortal  years 
there  were  3,881,478  deaths;  in  the  healthy  ones, 
3,774,732 ;  in  the  former  there  were  celebrated 
1,540,627  marriages,  in  the  latter,  1,561,935  ;  yet  in 
the  former  years  there  were  5,517,975  conceptions,  in 
the  latter  5,471,930  only. 

(14)  I  have  also  divided  the  foregoing  table  into 
sections  of  three  and  four  years  each,  terminating  in 
the  former  case  with  the  year  1818.  Leaving  out 
the  particulars  of  the  computations,  I  present  the 
results,  together  with  the  former  ones,  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  CI. 

Shewing,  from  the  Registers  of  England,  for  the  last  40  Years, 

DIVIDED    INTO    SECTIONS    OF  2,   3,   AND  4  YeARS  EACH,  THAT  MAR- 
RIAGES,  IN  THE  MOST  MORTAL  YeaRS,   ARE  THE  MOST  FRUITFUL  OF 

Conceptions. 


MORTAL  YKARS.                                                           | 

Divisiooj. 

Mortal  Year 

of  each 
Dirision. 

Marriaffet  io 
that  Year. 

Conceptions  in 
that  Year. 

20  Sections  of  21 
Years  each  . .  | 

13  Sections  ofsi 
Years  each  . . 

10  Sections  of  4 
Years  each  . . 

3,881,478 
2,559,635 
1,977,755 

1,540,627 
975,773 
759,121 

5,517,975 
3,556,842 
2,767,650 

Totals  of  the  43) 
Sections  ....  J 

8,418,868 

3,275,521 

11,842,467 

Mean     annual 
Numbers  . , 

196,787 

76,175 

275,406 
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Table  CL — {continued^) 


MORTAL  YEARS.                                                           | 

DiTlsioat. 

HealtliiMt  Year 

of  each 

Dtvisioa. 

Marriant  ia 
that  Year. 

CosAeptioM  k 
that  Year. 

20  Sections  of  2) 
Years  each  . . 

13  Sections  of  31 
Years  each  . . 

10  Sections  of  4) 
Years  each  . . ) 

3,774.732 
2,415,994 
1,858,000 

1,561,935 

1,011,181 

791,150 

5,471,930 
3,540,120 
2,758,594 

Totals  of  the  43 
Sections  .... 

8,048,726 

3,374,266 

11,770,644 

Mean    annual 
Numbers . . 

187,180 

78,471 

273,736 

(15)  Thus,  in  each  of  the  terms  into  which  the 
preceding  table  has  been  divided,  in  the  most  mortal 
years  of  the  sections,  the  marriages  have  been  fewer, 
and  still  the  conceptions  more  numerous,  than  in  the 
healthy  years ;  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  proceed 
to  mention  the  circumstances  which  render  the  real 
prolificness  of  the  standing  marriages  of  the  former 
years  still  greater  on  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
latter,  than  can  appear  by  this  mode  of  computation. 

(16)  Since  constructing  the  preceding  tables,  how- 
ever, I  have  observed  in  the  preliminary  observations 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  censuses,  namely,  that  of 
1811,  a  series  of  proportionate  additions  made  to  the 
registers  of  the  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  since 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  termi- 
nating, however,  with  the  year  1800.  It  is  not  assumed 
that  these  are  any  thing  more  than  mere  approximations 
towards  a  greater  degree  of  correctness,  nor  am  1  satis- 
fied that,  relatively  speaking,  they  are  so  in  reality. 
But  terminating  as  they  do,  with  the  year  1800,  to 
the  burials  of  which  an  addition  of  G935  is  made^  and 
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none  whatever  to  the  year  ensuing,  the  classification, 
as  it  regards  those  two  years,  must  be  reversed; 
throwing  the  latter  year,  which,  being  that  in  which 
peace  was  made,  was  so  much  more  fruitful  than  the 
preceding  one,  into  the  opposite  scale  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  difference  in  this  instance  is  36,808 ; 
which  sum,  being  reversed  in  position,  is  of  course 
doubled  in  effect :  and  again,  the  slight  difference  of 
60  between  the  mortality  of  1818  and  1819,  happens 
also  to  give  more  than  ten  thousand  conceptions  to  the 
same  side.  I  might  indeed  reject  these  arbitrary 
alterations  made  up  to  a  certain  date  in  the  actual 
returns;  and  with  still  greater  propriety  omit  the 
year  1801,  as  that  of  returning  peace:  but  having, 
in  the  construction  of  every  preceding  table,  avoided 
availing  myself  of  any  exceptions  whatever,  however 
proper,  and  indeed  necessary,  they  might  have  been 
made  to  appear,  for  reasons  already  stated ;  I  shall 
therefore  insert  another  table,  constructed  upon  the  re- 
gisters, as  now  altered  according  to  the  rectifications  in 
the  preliminary  observations  already  alluded  to ;  first 
giving  the  amount  of  the  annual  registers  as  thus  in- 
creased, in  each  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the 
forty,  which  the  whole  comprehends.  To  the  remain- 
ing nineteen  years  no  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made ;  respecting  them,  therefore,  I  need  only  refer 
the  reader  to  the  preceding  Table. 
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Table  CII. 

Shewing  thb  Deaths,  Marriaobs,  and  Concbptions  in  Enolamd 

AND  WaLBS,  from  TUB  YbAR   1780   TO    1800   INCLU8ITB,  WITH  THB 

Incrbmbntb  addbd  to  bach  Ybar,  as  suoobstbd  in  THB  Phxli- 

MINARY  ObSBRVATIONS  PRBnXBD  TO  THB  CbNSUS  OF  1811. 


Yean. 

Deathf. 

MarrUfet. 

CoMtptioBt. 

1780 

198,348 

64,309 

231,127 

1 

195,902 

63,768 

324,835 

2 

187,152 

63,071 

221,285 

3 

188,264 

66,287 

229,669 

4 

194,401 

68,935 

244,642 

& 

191,866 

71,549 

242,677 

6 

185,232 

68,992 

245,080 

7 

184,881 

76,448 

250,681 

8 

187,598 

70,032 

250,595 

9 

185,570 

70,696 

256,548 

1790 

184,894 

70,648 

255,508 

1 

186,674 

72,590 

269,426 

2 

188,906 

74,919 

264,028 

3 

203.653 

72,680 

256,811 

4 

197.740 

71,797 

254,944 

5 

210,339 

68,839 

256,781 

6 

190,897 

73.107 

268,088 

7 

191,306 

74,997 

270.585 

8 

187,531 

79,477 

266,769 

9 

189,586 

77,557 

254.870 

1800 

208,063 

69.851 

237,029 

(17)  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of 
computations  founded  on  the  last  table,  and  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it.  I  have,  in  forming  it,  com- 
menced the  divisions  of  the  entire  term  with  the 
years  1780  and  1781  alternately;  thus  removing  still 
further  the  possibility  that  the  proofs,  which  both  me- 
thods equally  aflbrd  to  the  principle  under  considera- 
tion, can  be  the  effect  of  either  accident  or  manage- 
ment. By  so  doing,  however,  in  the  second  biennial 
division,  one  year,  namely,  the  last,  is  necessarily 
omitted. 
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(18)  Thus  it  is  that  the  annual  registers  of  this 
country,  however  examined,  and  notwithstanding  the 
accidental  difficulties  with  which  the  argument,  as 
pursued  in  the  last  instances,  has  to  labour,  demon- 
strates that  the  proUficness  of  human  beings  varies 
inversely  as  their  numbers,  and  enlarges  even  with 
those  slighter  decrements  in  the  population  which  are 
of  perpetual  occurrence.  Happily  indeed  for  this 
country,  the  ratio  of  mortality  varies  but  slightly ;  but 
still  it  appears  most  clearly,  from  the  preceding  table, 
that  simultaneous  with  its  augmentation,  is  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages.  This  is 
equally  the  case,  whether  the  registers  are  divided 
into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  sections,  of  equal  duration ; 
and  even  though  the  divisions  are  made  to  commence 
at  different  dates.  This  fully  appears  by  the  two  last 
columns  of  the  preceding  table,  where  the  prolificness 
of  the  most  mortal  and  healthiest  years  are  respec- 
tively given ;  and  I  trust  I  need  not  again  go  over  the 
reasons  why  the  apparent  difference  in  that  prolific- 
ness, so  calculated,  is  far  less  than  the  real  one. 

(19)  The  movements  of  the  population  in  France 
are  now  annually  published,  but  the  practice  has  been 
too  recent  to  enable  us  to  found  any  very  decisive 
proofs  upon  them.  As  far  as  they  go,  however,  they 
decidedly  corroborate  the  general  argument  of  this 
chapter.  From  the  year  1817  to  1827,  we  have  the 
conceptions,  as  well  as  the  deaths,  of  ten  consecutive 
years.  Dividing  this  term  into  two  equal  sections  of 
four  years  each,  and  selecting  from  each  section  the 
most  mortal  and  most  healthful  year,  the  following  are 
the  facts  which  they  present : — 
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Table  CIV. 

Shbwino,  from  the  Registers  of  France    during  ten  Years, 

DIVIDED   INTO   TWO   SECTIONS    OF  FIVE   YeARS   EACH,  THAT  IN  THE 

MOST  Mortal  Years  Marriages  are  the  mo$t  fruitful  of 
Conceptions  '. 


Mortal 
Yeaw. 

1819 
1826 

Total. 

Deathf. 

Marriages. 

CoDMptionf. 

Heiltb* 

fill 
Ymib. 

1817 

1823 

Total. 

Deathj. 

Marriaget. 

CooeepikuM. 

788,055 

835,658 

215,088 
247,194 

892,584 
909,428 

748,223 
742,735 

205,244 
262,020 

855,804 
912,978 

1,623,713 

462,282 

1,802,012 

1,490,958 

467,264 

1,768,282 

So  that  in  the  two  most  fatal  years,  compared  with  the 
two  healthiest  ones,  there  were  132,755  more  deaths, 
4982  fewer  marriages,  and,  nevertheless,  33,730  more 
conceptions. 

(20)  I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  argument 
by  noticing  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  uniform  results  the  foregoing  tables  pre- 
sent ;  and  I  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Short,  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  fact  con- 
tended for  was  fully  apparent  to  him,  and  of  pointing 
out  how  exceedingly  erroneous  is  the  reason,  which 
however  is  still  the  current  one,  by  which  he  attempts 
to  account  for  it.  He  says,  "  In  general,  the  next  year 
*^  after  sickly  or  mortal  ones,  is  prolific  in  proportion 
"  to  the  breeders  left :"  and  again,  "  mortal  years  are 
"  often  succeeded  by  very  fruitful  ones*;"  of  which  fact 
he  gives  many  instances,  and  truly  develops,  as  I 
think,  the  final  cause  for  such  a  surprising  provision, 


*  Aimuaire,  Bureau  det  LongitudeSf 
A.  D.  1830,  pp.  94,  95. 


*  Short,    New    Obserr  ation§,  pp.  90 
and  191. 
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"  as  though  Nature,"  says  he,  "  sought  either  to  pre- 
"  vent,  or  quickly  repair  the  loss  by  deaths"  But 
the  physical  one  he  assigns  is  singularly  incoherent. 
^  Many,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  weak,  sickly,  declining 
"  constitutions  being  cut  oflf,  health  returning  gives 
"  vigour  and  vivacity  to  the  survivors^."  First,  then, 
he  has  entirely  overlooked  that  this  increased  proli- 
ficness  is,  in  effect,  taking  place,  cotemporaneously 
with  the  mortality,  and  consequently  before  this 
returning  health  has  restored  vigour  to  the  remainder. 
Second,  the  weak  and  ailing  parents,  instead  of  giving 
fewer,  frequently  give  more  births  than  their  propor- 
tion to  the  registers;  a  circumstance  which  neither 
physicians  nor  philosophers  have  overlooked;  but 
supposing,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  such  parents  pro- 
duced no  progeny  whatever,  that  their  removal  should 
give  additional  fertility  to  the  remaining  marriages, 
which,  moreover,  have  never  in  such  seasons  their 
usual  quota  of  annual  recruits,  is  a  supposition  that 
cannot  be  held  for  a  single  moment. 

(21)  Coupling  with  the  preceding  calculations  what 
has  been  advanced  in  Chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  of  the 
foregoing  book,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  assertion  that 
deaths  make  room  for  marriages,  and  that  seasons  of  mor- 
tality are  those  of  sterility,  will  no  longer  be  repeated. 
The  contrary  is,  in  both  instances,  the  undoubted 
fact.  In  what  point  of  view,  therefore,  does  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  truth  place  the  theory  which 
invests  Nature  with  an  excess  of  prolificness,  that  can 
only  be  regulated  by  those  unnatural  restraints  which 
are  denominated  the  preventive,  or  those  cruel  expe- 
dients which  are  called  the  positive  checks?  Accord- 
ing to  that  supposition,  these  sweeping  mortalities  are 
necessary  to  repress  the  superfluous  numbers  of  man- 

'  Short,  New  ObsonUioiit,  p.  90  and  194.  ■  Md^  p.  191. 
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kind,  wbicli  its  advocates  contend  the  unrestrained 
laws  of  Nature  are  perpetually  producing,  and  still 
they  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  principle  in 
existence  directly  counteracting  what  they  hold  to  be 
the  remedy  for  a  redundant  population,  the  moment 
that  remedy  is  put  into  operation.  The  condition  of 
man,  therefore,  according  to  that  system,  is  not  only 
wretched,  but  remediless.  Such  is  the  Manichean 
principle  upon  which  modern  philosophers  conceive 
Nature  to  be  regulated. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROV'KD  AND  UXUS- 
TRATED  BY  THE  ESTABLISHED  PRINCIPLES  OF 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

(1)     Having  proved,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
authentic  facts,  that  the  prolificness  of  human  beings 
is  regulated  by  the  space  they  occupy,  under  such 
further   modifications   as  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
proportion  their    numbers    to   their    means   of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  having  shewn,  that  the  very  objections 
to  this  law  of  Nature,  when  duly  considered,  place  it 
in  a    still   stronger   light,    and   render  it  the   more 
irresistible,    it   may,  perhaps,  be    judged,  that  the 
argument    ought    here    to    conclude.     Such  a  prin- 
ciple  as  this,   granting   its  truth,  requires  no   com- 
ment to  point   out   either    its  nature  or    its  effects. 
It  dissipates,  at  once  and  for  ever,  those  fears   re- 
garding   the    future    condition    of  mankind,   so   de- 
grading in   themselves,  and    so   pernicious   in    their 
consequences  :  it  demolishes  all  those   "  refuges  of 
lies,"  in  which  cruelty  and  selfishness  are  at  present  so 
strongly  entrenched,  and  establishes  itself  on  the  broad 
foundations  of  immutable  benevolence  and  truth.     It 
is   surely,  therefore,  unncessary,  were  it  possible,  to 
point  out,  by  way  of  enforcing  the  argument,  those 
secondary  causes,  by  which  the  purposes  of  Divine 
beneficence  are  accomplished  :  some  of  these  we  may 
think  more  or  less  apparent,  but  still  the  master  mys- 
tery will  for  ever  remain  impenetrably  hid  in  the  breast 
of  the    Eternal.      Reproduction,    in   all    its    infinite 
variety  of  forms,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
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kingdom,  and  in  the  minutest  instance,  it  has  been 
before  observed,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Nature 
which  it  is  not  reserved  for  human  apprehension  to 
fathom  :  a  miracle  to  which  nothing  but  the  constant 
evidence  of  our  senses  could  compel  our  belief;  and, 
what  if  all  the  laws  connected  with   it  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  principle,  and  should  remain  incom- 
prehensible,— are  we,    therefore,   to   reject  the  facts 
which  in  evidencing  its  existence,  manifest  the  mode 
of  its  operation  ?     If  we  confine  our  consideration  to 
those  laws  and  influences  of  Nature  which  we  ima- 
gine may  be  fully  comprehended  by  us,  our  knowledge 
will  indeed  be  limited,  and  our  inductive  philosophy 
worthless.     As  it  respects  the  principle  unfolded  in 
this  work,  if  it  be  founded  on  a  series  of  indisputable 
facts,  is  it  to  be  doubted,  because  we  cannot  clearly 
trace  and  comprehend  that  complicated  train  of  secon- 
dary causes  by  which  its  purposes  are  finally  accom-* 
plished  ? 

(2)  I  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  law  of  po- 
pulation, however  occult  as  to  its  primary  causes,  is, 
in  the  mode  by  which  it  effects  its  purposes,  capable 
of  further  illustration,  if  not  proof,  by  an  appeal  to 
those  physical  principles  which  have  been  detected 
as  existing  in  human  nature  ever  since  the  subject 
before  us  has  excited  attention ;  and  which,  moreover, 
are  found  confirmed  by  all  the  analogies  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

(3)  I  therefore  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  law  of 
human  increase,  as  stated  in  this  work,  is  one  in  per- 
fect unison  with,  or  rather  required  by  the  principles 
of  physiology.  I  am  aware  that,  in  so  doing,  I  am 
descending  from  demonstration  founded  upon  facts,  to 
arguments  resting  upon  doctrines  which,  however  ge- 
nerally held,  may  be  rendered  the  subject  of  debate^. 
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by  dexterous  opponents  who  may  strive  to  obscure, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  withdraw  attention  from  those 
proofs,  which  are,  in  their  very  nature,  indisputable^ 
Such,  however,  I  would  remind,  that  though  the  ar* 
gument  now  entered  upon,  if  successfully  pursued, 
will  afford  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  main 
principle  advanced,  still,  if  it  fail,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  its  truth,  any  more  than,  were  the  theory  of 
the  tides,  as  explained  by  Newton,  to  be  overturned, 
would  the  regular  fluctuations  of  the  ocean  cease  to 
be  a  principle  of  Nature. 

(4)  In  pursuing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
begin  by  reminding  the  reader  of  the  difference 
between  those  who  hold  the  superfecundity  of  man- 
kind, and  myself,  in  regard  to  those  principles  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  argument.  They 
contend,  that  production  precedes  population ;  I,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  population  precedes,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  production.  They  teach, 
that  man  breeds  up  to  the  capital,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  food,  he  possesses ;  I  assert  that 
he  is  comparatively  sterile  when  he  is  wealthy,  and 
that  he  breeds  in  proportion  to  his  poverty:  not 
meaning,  however,  by  that  poverty,  a  state  of  priva- 
tion approaching  to  actual  starvation,  any  more  than,  I 
suppose,  they  would  contend,  that  extreme  and  cul- 
pable excess  is  the  grand  patron  of  population.  In  a 
word,  they  hold  that  a  state  of  ease  and  affluence  is 
the  great  promoter  of  prolificness :  I  maintain  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  even  privation,  is  a 
more  efficient  cause  of  an  increased  degree  of  human 
fecundity.  I  presume  that,  in  advocating  our  respec- 
tive opinions,  we  equally  extend  our  views,  as  to  their 
effects,  from  individual,  to  general  and  national 
cesults. 
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(5)  Our  views  respecting  the  principle  of  popular 
tion,  physically  considered,  being  thus  adverse;  in 
our  deductions  from  it,  we  are  still  in  direct  opposi-^ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  both  consistent.  Those  whose 
theory  I  have  been  controverting,  assert,  most  confi- 
dently, that  that  principle  would,  if  unrepressed  by 
what  they  denominate  ",  checks,"  lead,  infallibly,  to 
universal  degradation  and  suffering:  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, argue,  that  the  same  principle,  without  any  limi- 
tations as  to  its  effects,  but  those  the  Deity  has  himself 
ordained,  would  conduct  mankind,  by  a  regular  and 
sure  progression  of  increasing  improvements,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical,  to  the  highest  state  of 
human  happiness  and  prosperity;  that  the  increase 
of  human  beings  creates,  and  continues  in  ceaseless 
operation,  that  necessity  which  is  the  great  moral 
lever,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
species  is  perpetually  elevated. 

(6)  Let  us  bear  in  mind  these  opposite  views,  while 
we  advert  to  the  condition  of  human  beings  in  the 
various  states  into  which  they  are  usually  classed,  or 
through  which  those  communities  have  passed  which 
have  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  gradually  risen,  as 
their  numbers  have  enlarged,  to  the  present  summit 
of  civilization :  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  determine, 
more  confidently,  which  of  these  opposite  theories  it  is 
that  is  contradicted,  and  which  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  physiology. 

(7)  I  shall  contract  one  part  of  the  subject,  inte- 
resting as  it  is,  as  much  as  possible ;  having  already 
discussed  it  somewhat  at  large  in  a  preceding  book  of 
this  treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  precedence  of 
population  to  food,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
necessity,  which  is  thereby  constantly  brought  into 
operation.    It  may  suffice,  on  this  occasion,  to  remind 
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the  reader  of  some  of  the  principal  gradations  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  human  beings  there  pointed 
out,  and  to  shew  the  necessary  connexion,  as  I  con* 
tend,  between  them,  and  the  principle  of  human 
increase. 

(8)  The  first  and  lowest  condition  in  which  human 
beings  are  presented  to  our  contemplation,  is  that 
in  which  they  are  mere  hunters,  or,  little  more  than 
superior  animals  of  prey ;  a  state  of  extreme  severity, 
whether  it  respects  the  fatigue,  or  the  privations  it 
implies.  It  demands,  moreover,  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  to  render 
such  pursuits  available  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining^ 
life ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  multiply,  a  more  ample 
and  certain  supply  of  those  animals  on  which  they 
subsist  becomes  necessary,  and  the  nomadic  or  pas- 
toral must  therefore  succeed  to  the  predatory  condi- 
tion.  Numbers  still  increase,  and  the  agricultural  state 
necessarily  ensues,  being  the  simplest  form  of  civi- 
lized society;  that  which  obviously  supposes  the  scan- 
tiest population,  and  unquestionably  the  most  labori- 
ous, not  to  say  necessitous  habits,  of  any  with  which 
we  are  in  these  days  personally  conversant,  though 
greatly  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  the  preceding  con- 
ditions. Population  still  enlarges ;  and  while  all  classes 
partake  of  the  general  benefit,  multitudes  are  liberated 
from  the  lower  drudgeries  of  life;  many  are  found 
devoting  themselves  to  higher  and  more  intellectual 
pursuits ;  and  not  a  few  exist  in  a  state  of  the  most 
luxurious  refinement. 

(9)  Such  has,  in  many  respects,  been  the  history 
of  almost  every  country  upon  earth ;  nor  could  a  com- 
munity, originally  barbarous,  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers, continue  to  subsist,  much  less  attain  to  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  in  any  other  course.     Two  facts, 
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essential  to  the  argument,  present  themselves  to  our 
consideration  in  this  progression  of  society:  the  first 
is,  that,  at  every  step  of  it,  the  means  of  subsistence 
become  more  certain  in  their  supply,  more  sufficient 
in  quantity,  and,  above  all,  greatly  improved  in  their 
kind.  The  second,  that  human  labour  is,  at  the  same 
time,  as  regularly  diminished  in  its  duration,  and 
mitigated  in  its  intensity.  In  short,  increase  of  popu- 
lation is,  in  every  properly  regulated  community,  the 
cause  of  diffusing  greater  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  of 
dispensing  greater  plenty;  and  the  ancient  maxim^ 
that  people  are  the  riches  of  a  country,  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  expression,  folly  confirmed. 

(10)  The  question  now  arises,  which  state  is  it 
that  is  most  favourable  to  human  prolificness  ? — that 
where  the  population  is  the  most  thinly  scattered,  and 
consequently  where  there  is  the  most  labour,  and  the 
greatest  frugality;  or  that  where  it  is  large  and 
densely  planted,  and  where,  therefore,  labour  is  on  the 
whole  lessened  and  mitigated,  and  the  comforts,  not 
to  say  luxuries,  of  life  are  more  generally  enjoyed? 
The  former,  most  undoubtedly.  Whether  we  trace  the 
history  of  the  question  in  one  and  the  same  country,  in 
the  course  of  its  progress,  or  compare  existing  com- 
munities, differing  from  each  other  in  these  respects, 
as  has  already  been  done,  this  is  equally  the  fact ;  and 
I  now  proceed  to  shew,  that  it  is  one  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with,  or  rather,  indeed,  demanded  by, 
the  universally  acknowledged  principles  of  human 
physiology. 

(11)  But,  regarding  the  first  stages  of  society 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  uncivilized,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed too  little  is  accurately  known,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  before  us,  to  warrant  any  precise  and  con- 
fident conclusions.     I  am  fully  aware,  indeed,  of  the 
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common  opinion,  that  such  a  state  is  eminently  unpro- 
lific ;  that  it  may  be  actually  so,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  preceding  views  of  the  subject;  and. if  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  doubtless  attributable  to  those  echo- 
lie  practices  S  those  infanticides  ,  and  other  pernicious 
and  unnatural  habits  ^  which  they  are    represented 
as  having  unhappily  adopted  with  the  express  intent 
of  checking  their  increase.     Admitting  these  accounts 
to  be  true,  or  even  partially  so,  no  further  evidence  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  extreme  degree  of  natural  pro- 
lificness  in  such  a  state,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
continued  such  races  in  existence  while  adopting  habits 
and  customs  which  would,  beyond  a  dispute,  speedily 
cause  the  extinction  of  any  civilized  community  upon 
earth.     Where  these  infamous  usages  have  been  abo- 
lished, which  has  lately  been  happily  the  case  in  cer- 
tain instances,  we  hear  of  the  large  families  and  grow- 
ing numbers  of  the  inhabitants*,   and  their  rapid  ad- 
vances to  civilization  and  happiness.     Ancient  history 
also  fully  confirms  the  fact  of  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
lificness  of  this  condition  of  life,  when  the  feelings  and 
duties  of  human  nature  are  not  outraged  by   **  the 
checks  to   population."    Tacitus   informs  us   of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who  were,  in  other  respects,  in  a 
very  similar  state  with  these  modern  savages,  that  "  to 
"  restrain  the  generation  and  increase  of  children  was 
"  esteemed  by  them  an  abominable  sin,"  and  also  to  kill 
infants*;  and  Caesar  tells  us  that  wine  was  forbidden, 

*  Robertson,  History  of  America,  b.  Political,   p.   139.      Kalm,  IVaveb   tn 

iv^  p.  72.     Burkc*8  Americai  vol.  i.,  p.  North  America,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  303,  307. 

187.  I^^ug,  Voyai^es,  &c.,  in  AmericAi  pp.137, 

■  William  Ellis,  Narratire  of  a  Tour  138.     Charkroix,  N.  France,  t.  nr.,  p. 

through  Uawaii,  pp.  324,  325,  326, 328,  3U4.     Robert«)n,  History  of  Ameriea, 

329.     Cook's  Voyages,  2d  Voyage,  vol.  b.  iv.,  p.  107.   Cook's  Voyages,  pamim. 

L,  p.  352.     liumboldt,  Personal  Narra-  Uerriut,    Traveb  through  CaiUMiay    |k 

live,   vol.  v.,  j>.  29,  &cc.     Malte-Brun,  344. 

G^ff.,  1.  xxxvi.,  p.  637.  ^  See  KUis's  Narrative,  pamtm, 

'  Bossu,   Louisiana,   vol.  i.,  p.  105.  '  Tacitus,  Dc  Moribus  Gemunonim. 

Dr.  Black,  ObeenratiQDs,  Mediad  tod  lisc,  45. 
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because  they  supposed  it  to  obstruct  the  fecundity  of 
the  women  ^; — a  proof  that  our  untutored  ancestors 
were  full  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  human  prolificness  as  those  who  descant  upon 
breeding  up  to  capital.  These,  and  a  variety  of  simi- 
lar notices,  convince  us  that  human  increase  wag 
unrestrained  among  them  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  pro- 
lificness being  exceedingly  great,  we  may  safely  leave 
to  be  asserted  by  those  who  have  built  so  much  upon 
their  extraordinary  multiplication  in  proof  of  the  super- 
fecundity  of  the  human  race.  In  fact,  their  "  qffictna 
gentium,''  and  "  vagina  nationum,''  were  the  forests  of 
Northern  Europe,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  barbarian 
hunters,  no  way  distinguishable  from  those  who  exist 
at  present  in  that  condition,  only  that  they  held  in 
abhorrence  any  restraint  upon  their  natural  prolific- 
ness: hence  their  growing  posterity  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fairest,  and  given  institutions  to  the 
finest,  regions  of  the  world;  while  those  who  have 
unhappily  been  practical  converts  to  the  necessity  of 
repressing  their  numbers,  daily  becoming  more  de- 
graded in  their  condition,  and  depraved  in  their 
habits,  are  disappearing  fast  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

(12)  Farther  than  this,  in  proof  of  the  prolificness 
of  the  most  scantily  peopled  districts,  whose  inhabit- 
ants still  are  in  an  uncivilized  state,  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent go ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  attempt  to  add 
to  the  facts  already  advanced.  One  of  these  original 
classes  of  society,  however,  still  exists  in  civilized  coun- 
tries,— I  mean  fishermen;  their  pursuits  are  still  iden- 
tical, in  some  respects,  with  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
adverting ;  and  these  are  found  to  be  highly  prolific 

^  Csesar,  Comm.,  L  iv.,  c.  2. 
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every  where,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community'; 
and,  as  I  contend,  because  they  are  subject,  generally 
speaking,  to  greater  hardships  and  privations  *. 

(13)  Directing  our  attention  to  the  different  classes 
of  society  in  a  state  of  civilization,  the  agricultural  is 
that  which  first  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  as  un- 
questionably requiring  the  largest  extent  of  space, 
and  imposing  the  greatest  labour  and  parsimony  of 
living.  I  allude  not  to  those  superior  cultivators 
whom  the  large  farming  system  has  unhappily  brought 
into  existence,  and  who  are,  and  must  be,  too  few  in 
number  to  influence  the  question;  but  to  that  im- 
mensely numerous  class  who  still  labour  the  soil  per- 
sonally, whose  condition,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  hard ;  I  fear  I  might  add  often  wretched,  compared 
with  the  artizans  of  the  community.  The  latter,  as 
society  advances,  become  proportionably  more  nume- 
rous ;  their  labour  is  lessened  by  its  minute  division, 
and  still  more  by  the  mechanical  arts  which  greatly 
diminish  its  intensity,  while  its  relative  remunera- 
tion is  at  the  same  time,  generally  speaking,  aug- 
mented. Higher  pursuits  supervene,  property  is 
accumulated,  and  multitudes  are  liberated  from  the 
necessity  of  personal  exertion  altogether ;  while 
almost  all  gratify,  in  some  degree,  those  propensities 
which  are  natural  to  human  beings ;  not  meaning 
their  criminal  ones,  but  rather  an  indulgence  in  ease 
and  luxury,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  and 
opportunities.  Tlie  latter  condition  of  society,  I 
must  repeat,  supposes  a  fuller  population ;  and  it  is 
one  which  is  invariably  found,  as  we    have    shewn 


'  Dr.  Clark,  Travels  in  Scandinaria,  est  plong^  en   f^'n^ral  U  rlasse  de« 

p.  528.     Dr.  Virev,  Diet,  des  Sciences  pecheiin." — M.  Kenoiston  de  Chfttaiu- 

MMicales,  Art.,  (^ondite.  netif,  Bui.  Uoifcrsel,  dc  G^^^.,  &c.,  L  tz , 

*  ^htk  profuude  misere  dans  laquelle  p.  11. 
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through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  tables,  to  be  less 
prolific.  This  is  the  undeniable  fact,  and  it  is  one 
which  physiology  has  not  left  unexpounded. 

(14)  Hippocrates,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  accu 
rate  and  attentive  observers  of  Nature  amongst  a  pro- 
fession so  peculiarly  qualified  to  decide  upon  this 
point,  did  not  leave  unnoticed  the  fact,  that  the  labour 
and  privation  of  the  lowest  sphere  of  life  was  as 
favourable  to  prolificness,  as  the  indolence  and  afflu- 
ence of  the  highest  was  adverse  to  it.  His  authority 
will  abundantly  confirm  both  parts  of  the  argument. 
Speaking  of  the  Scythians,  amongst  whom,  he  says, 
barrenness  prevailed,  he  observes,  that  that  misfor- 
tune did  not  affect  the  poor,  but  the  rich,  amongst  the 
people ;  the  most  noble,  and  those  that  had  large 
estates.  He  attributes,  indeed,  the  want  of  fruitful- 
ness  to  several  causes,  but  especially  to  a  sedentary 
life ;  indulgence  in  riding  in  carriages ;  muscular 
laxity,  or  weakness,  in  the  female  sex,  &c. ;  and  comes 

to  this  conclusion,  »oXiJyovov  Sg  ovx  oiov  re  enfflti  ^v(Ttif  roiavmv^. 

Again,  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  prolificness 
of  the  females  of  the  highest  and  lowest  condition  of 
life  in  the  same  country,  and  observes  of  the  former, 
that  they  are  unfruitful,  from  want  of  exercise,  and 
profuseness  of  living,  at  least  from  its  general  conse- 
quence, fatness ;  deducing,  from  these  very  circum- 
stances, their  sterility.  But  of  the  laborious  class 
among  them,  their  slaves  or  servants,  he  says,  that 
though  they  are  not  most  prone  to  sexual  intercourse 
(quae  cum  virorum  congressum  non  appetant),  yet  that 
they  become  pregnant,  from  their  exercise  and  spare 
habit  of  body '.     Delivering  forth  in  few  words,  what, 

*  Hippocraiet,  De  Aere,  Locb,  et  »«i  yy^mt^  avrmi  t)  «r«X«/r«^««  umi 
Aqait,  (  iii.,  p.  292.,  L  48.  Fo^Ssios,  trai^  jmJ  mi  smXmu  ^h%(mi  umi  ftrnXtimm)^ 
GencT.,  foL  1657.  umi  Suti  ^mtntn  rSiv iwrnymmUn  •v«'«Xvy«m 
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it  will  be  seen,  subsequent  authorities  have  aMerted ; 
and  all  that,  I  verily  believe,  is  known  to  this  day 
upon  this  subject :  at  all  events  confirming,  to  the  very 
letter,  the  argument  now  advanced  in  favour  of  the  law 
of  population  as  founded  on  physiology.  Such,  than, 
is  the  judgment  of  the  father  of  medical  science  on  this 
important  point.  Nor  has  the  father  of  profane  history 
left  unrecorded  the  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  poor 
man  is  distinguished  as  being  *^  blessed  with  chil* 
dren^"  Aristotle  also  has  said  that  the  condition 
most  favourable  to  procreation,  is  ^*  a  habit  of  body 
inured  to  labour*." 

(15)  It  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  Latin  writers 
on  this  subject ;  that  the  poor  and  laborious  part  of 
the  Roman  people  was  the  prolific  portion  of  the  pofm* 
lation,  needs  no  further  proof  than  the  very  name  by 
which  that  class  was  distinguished  among  them,— 
Proletarii^. 

(16)  At  the  head  of  all  modern  authorities,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  whom  we  have  to  place.  The 
unanimous  suffrages  of  succeeding  ages  assign  that 
rank  to  Bacon.  Did  this  great  philosopher  suppose 
that  mankind  breed  up  to  food  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserts,  in  language  as  unequivocal  as  the  truth  he 
announces  is  indisputable,  that  Repletion  is  am 
ENEMY  to  Generation*;  and,  in  so  expressing  him- 
self, he  left  nothing  to  be  unfolded  in  regard  of  the 
principle   at   issue,   except  an  amplification  of  those 


mi  timtriUt  wtimm  •«  ym^  fSmwyri  wmsm  quoted  above  to  the  refpetftbl*  Iriagjw  i 

iplfm  kptMttvfitttu^  s«j  ir  ymerft  tx»vr*  t«  but,  that  he  held  it  etpecUlly  true  tn  r»> 

r^f  rmkmtTfint  umi  lex^^rnrm  riif  r««-  feivnce  to  aniimJ  and  hmnm  phyriotogjr, 

*'•('     Ibid.,  1.  53.,  et.  sue.  therv  is  not  the  bli|^test  douht.  WitocM 

*  Ilerodotuft,  Clio,  }  32.  the  teaeon  he  ^\^  fur  the  ■upeiUtily  of 

*  Arikt.  0|).  de  Ui|:ub.,  1.  vii.,  c.  rvi.,  the  S|«rtaii  women  as  biveden,  which 
y.  446.  B.  it  not  the  usual  ona  ;  it  wm^  tayi  be, 

*  Rauuett,  Roman  Aiitiquitieii,p.  131.  to  bo  «  imput*!  ta  th«r  nirrfimw   aC 
«  Bacoa«  Ceoturiat,  V.  \  428.     It  m  diet.'*     lii»t.  of  Life  aod  Mth,  4  tt. 

tnw  Lord  Bacon  Applki  iha  aphoiism 
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proofs,  whether  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
doms, from  which  he  had  deduced  this  incontro- 
vertible physical  axiom. 

(17)  In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  need  con- 
firmation, I  think  every  writer,  and  especially  every 
medical  one,  who  has  touched  upon  the  subject,  might 
be  adduced.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a  few; 
and  first  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Short,  who  to  his  profes* 
tional  knowledge  and  experience  added  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  a  body  of  statistical  facts  collected 
with  great  and  persevering  industry,  and  from  almost 
every  quarter.  He  asserts,  over  and  over  again,  and 
throughout  his  whole  work,  that  poor  ;food  ^  and  hard 
labour^  are  conducive  to  prolificness,  and  conse- 
quently that  ''  the  poorest  and  most  laborious  part  of 
mankind,"  to  use  his  own  words,  ^' are  the  fruitfullest^" 
He  even  carries  this  idea  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
the  most  laborious  and  toilsome  months  of  the  year 
are  the  most  fruitful  of  conceptions ^  and  attributes 
the  great  prolificness  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  a 
secondary  cause,  to  their  bondage  and  afiiiction*^.  He 
explains  the  inferior  fecundity  of  town  breeders  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  country  as  arising,  among 
other  things,  from  the  more  plenti^l  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  the  greater  idleness,  which  prevail  in  popu- 
lous towns* ;  observing,  that  the  most  voluptuous,  idle, 
effeminate,  and  luxurious,  are  the  barrenest'';  and 
he  delivers  what  I  believe  to  be  an  incontrovertible 
axiom,  that  though  "  idleness  may  be  a  friend  to 
venery,  it  is  not  so  to  prolificness*."  In  a  word,  this 
patient  and  accurate  observer  confirms,  in  every  part  of 

>  Dr.  Short,  New  Obfenratioiis,  kc,  "  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

p.  14ft.  *  lUd.,  p.  121. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  144, 863.  7  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

>niUL,p.l44.  •  Ibid.,  p.  144). 
« Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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his  work,  the  physiological  argument  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  population,  as  now  advanced. 

(18)  In  precise  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Short,  is  that  of  Dr.  Black,  another  well-known  writer 
upon  medical  statistics.  The  latter,  indeed,  studiously 
shuns  any  deep  discussion  of  causes,  but  unhesitatingly 
declares  that  ^^  high  refinement  is  an  obstacle  to  pro- 
pagation ^ ;'  and  this  state  is  not  supposable  in  any 
other  than  an  increasing  stage  of  population,  with 
which,  indeed,  he  connects  it  when  so  expressing 
himself^. 

(19)  Indeed,  so  received  an  opinion  has  it  been  in 
the  medical  profession  that  a  state  of  poverty  is  fa- 
vourable to  procreation,  that  the  regimen  prescribed 
in  cases  of  barrenness  occurring  in  the  higher  ranks, 
has  been  to  reduce  those  so  affected,  in  point  of  diet 
and  exercise,  to  the  harder  condition  of  the  lower  ranks, 
among  whom  that  case  so  rarely  occurs.  Such  was 
the  course  indicated  by  the  celebrated  Cheyne ;  but, 
to  refer,  lastly,  to  a  book  in  every  one's  hands,  in  pre- 
ference to  more  rare  and  recondite  authorities,  that  of 
Dr.  Buchan,  whose  opinions  are  founded,  in  this  in- 
stance, upon  common  sense  and  universal  experience, 
whatever  may  be  his  professional  character  with  the 
faculty.  He  remarks  that  "  a  barren  woman  is  seldom 
"  found  among  the  labouring  poor*,"  and  adds;  "  would 
**  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of  food  and  exercise  as 
"  the  better  sort  of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  have 
"  cause  to  envy  their  poor  vassals  and  dependants  the 
'^  blessing  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while 
"  they  pine  in  sorrow  for  the  want  even  of  a  single 
"  heir  to  their  extensive  domains  ^"     He  further  ob- 

>  Dr.    Black,  Obterrations  Medical  writing  the  abore,  I  haro  beta  liifOOfod 

and  Political,  p.  1 10.  by  the  author,  S.  Kud,  Eao. 

The  tame   obaerration  occurs  in   a  *  Dr.  Buchan.  DoiiiMlielftd.,pbft01, 

jadidous  pamphlet  with  whidi,  since  *nmL,p.  501. 
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serves,  as  the  cause  of  this  comparative  barrenness 
amongst  the  wealthy,  that  "  affluence  begets  indolence, 
"  which  not  only  vitiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a 
"  general  relaxation  of  the  solids ;  a  state  highly  un- 
"  favourable  to  procreation  i."  He  properly  attributes 
"  the  great  increase  in  infant  colonies "  to  the  daily 
labour  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  * ;  and  asserts,  in  diflferent  language,  a  fact 
which  Dr.  Short  had  before  maintained^,  and  with 
which  I  shall  sum  up  the  medical  authorities  on  this 
subject,  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are 
prolific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty*." 

(20)  Having  commenced  these  appeals  with  the 
authority  of  the  father  of  medical  science,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  concluding  them  by  quoting  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  judicious  of  his  sons,  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
fully  confirms  all  tTiat  has  been  advanced  upon  it, 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  language  in  the  notes  *. 

(21)  Nor  is  this  fact  confined  to  medical  observa- 
tion only ;  almost  every  writer  who  has  alluded  to  the 
subject,  has  asserted  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
observes  that  "  poverty  is  favourable  to  generation,** 
and  contrasts  the  extraordinary  prolificness  of  the  half- 
starved  Highland  woman  with  the  sterility  of  the  fine 
lady ;  and  adds,  that  barrenness,  so  frequent  amongst 
women  of  fashion,  is  very  rare  among  those  in  in- 
ferior station.      "  Luxury,"   he   remarks,    "  while   it 

*  Dr.  Buchan,  Domestic  Medicinei  "  et  vegets  prolis;  urbani  vero,  nepe 
p.  501.  ''  Tel  steriles,  vel  miserandae  progemd 

'  Ibid.,  p.  76.  '*  parentes.   Solum  quidem  rus  ferazho- 

*  Dr.  Short,  New  Obtervations,  p.  **  miuum,  quos  non  sibi  soli  educat,  scd 
1 44 .  ''  urbibus  q[uoque,  qus  aliter  brer i  inancs 

*  Dr.  Buchan,  Domestic  Medicine,  ''  forent :  rara  enim  exempla  familianim 
p.  501.  *'  artificum   qiue  per  miatuor    eenera- 

*  *<  Ignavia  et  Itixus  omnes  homines  "  tiones  floruerunt.  Qiun  et  nobiussimn 
*<  Tel  steriles  paulatim  reddunt,  Tel  pro-  *^  et  antiquissimae  gentes  optimatum  et 
"  lem  producunt  debilem  atque  morbo-  "  principum  indies  minuuntur,  et  pe- 
"  sam,  qualis  infantiam  egre  supera-  **  remit."  —  Gregory,  Conspect.  Med. 
"  Terit,  et  raro  Tirilem  statem  attigerit.  Theoretj  c  xxL,  }  SiSO. 

"  Sic  rustid  fere  omnes  foecundi  sann 
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*^  inflames,  perhaps,  the  passion  for  enjoyment,  seems 
"  always  to  weaken,  and  frequently  to  destroy  alto- 
"  gether,  the  powers  of  generation  ^"  Rousseau  has 
the  same  idea,  which  he  expresses  in  similar  terms 
when  he  speaks  of  '^  the  sterility  of  the  fine  ladies  " 
in  crowded  resorts,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  natural 
prolificness  of  the  sex  in  distant  coimtry  parts,  of  course 
thinly  inhabited,  and  where,  as  he  observes,  ^^  greater 
simplicity  prevails  *." 

(22)  Finally,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  differ- 
ence in  local  situation  has  no  influence  on  human  pro« 
lificness,  still  I  maintain  that  poverty  as  such,  with  its 
necessary  labour  and  privations,  is,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, whether  it  be  city  or  country,  more  prolific  than 
wealth,  which  is  exempt  from  them.  In  proof  of  thisi 
Dr.  Perceval,  one  of  the  most  judicious  writers  on  po* 
pulation,  says  that  ^*  the  parish  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 
"  contained  262  poor  families,  who  had  460  children ; 
"  there  were  also  116  families  of  the  ranks  above  them, 
"  who  had  only  120  children  :  little  more  than  half  the 
"  former  proportion.  The  ratio  of  deaths  in  five  years 
"  was,  of  the  poor  children,  1  in  454 ;  of  those  in  a 
"  higher  station,  1  in  37 J'."  1  shall  omit  other  proofs 
of  the  same  facts,  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  M. 
Villermi,  who,  in  his  late  researches  concerning  the 
population  of  Paris,  has  remarked  that,  comparing  the 
first  and  the  twelfth  arrondissements,  the  former  of 
which  is  the  richest,  and  the  latter,  the  poorest,  divi- 
sion of  the  city  ;  the  poorest  is  the  more  fruitful,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  birth  in  every  26  of  the  inhabitants, 
compared  with  1  in  every  32 ;  a  difference  of  nearly 
one  quarter  ^     A  similar  fact  might  easily  be  shewn 

■  Dr.  A(Um  Smith,  Wealth  of  N»-  «   VtUermi,  Racherchef  StatbH^on 

tkNis,  vol.  ii ,  p.  379.  mr  la  VUle  d«  Paria.    AppaadU  to  Re- 

'Rousseau  on  Educ,  Tol  ii.,  p.  184.  port    on    Frieadlr  Soeknati    p.    167. 

s  Dr.  Perceval,  Ssaays,  ftc,  Tol.  U.,  (1685.) 
p.  379. 
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to  exist  as  to  the  comparative  prolificness  of  different 
parts  of  our  own  metropolis.  M.  Villermi  comes  to 
an  opposite  conclusion  as  to  the  proportion  of  mortality 
amongst  the  offspring  of  each  class,  but  he  has  left  out 
of  the  computation  the  great  numbers  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  are  received  into  charitable  institutions, 
and  who,  consequently,  diminish  the  number  of  the 
families  on  which  the  proportion  he  gives  is  calculated. 
Dr.  Short,  whose  view  of  the  subject  was  much  more 
extensive,  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  offspring  of 
the  labouring  poor  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
wealth  is  concentrated  in  towns  than  in  country  places, 
the  fact  of  so  much  higher  a  mortality  amongst  the 
children  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation, 
seems  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  which  class  it  is 
that  not  only  produces,  but  permanently  adds  most  to, 
the  population  of  any  country. 

(23)  The  preceding  view  of  the  principle  at  issue 
is  susceptible  of  a  more  general  demonstration :  it  is 
proved  by  the  universal  history  of  the  human  species. 
How  and  when  was  it,  that  the  different  communities, 
which  have  successively  become  mighty  nations,  and 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  power  and  opulence 
of  the  world,  multiplied  their  numbers  and  spread 
their  dominion  ?  While  they  were,  of  necessity,  tem- 
perate, frugal,  and  industrious,  and  consequently 
prolific  and  increasing.  What  was  it  that,  in  almost 
every  single  instance,  wrought  the  downfall  of  such 
countries?  Superfecundity,  and  its  concomitants? 
Excess  of  numbers  and  want  of  food  ?  Alas,  for  the 
supposition !  Whether  individually  or  nationally  con- 
sidered, it  is  one  of  the  grossest  fallacies  ever  palmed 
upon  the  human  understanding  !  It  was  excess  of 
wealth ;  it  was  ease,  and  luxury,  and  refinement,  that 
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prepared  the  catastrophe  of  every  country  destined  to 
destruction :  a  state  which  so  diminished  the  proli* 
ficness  of  all  such  communities,  that  no  examples, 
however  elevated  ;  no  laws,  however  severe ;  no 
efforts,  however  strenuous,  could  replenish  their  de- 
creasing numbers ;  and  "  they  fell,"  to  avail  myself  of 
the  language  of  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World, 
by  that  excessive  luxury,  wherewith  all,  4ir  most  of 
empires  that  ever  were,  have  been  enervated  ^^ 
Their  history  furnishes  us  with  so  many  fatal  proo&, 
that  the  principle  I  am  opposing  is  not  only  anti-social 
in  its  nature,  but  patricidal  in  its  effects.  We  mmy 
hope,  however,  that  the  religion  of  civilization,  whieh 
inculcates  doctrines  so  different,  and  leads  to  coiiae* 
quences  so  opposite,  will  be  effectual  to  save  the  exist-* 
ing  countries  of  Christendom  from  such  a  melancholy 
catastrophe. 

(24)  Thus  is  it,  that  the  law  of  population,  as 
confirmed  and  expounded  by  physiology,  appears  a 
principle  of  universal  and  unceasing  benevolence : 
it  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  present  advancement  of 
society,  but  will  remain  the  impetus  of  its  future 
and  indefinite  improvement.  The  moral  argument  in 
its  favour,  therefore,  at  least,  equals  in  its  weight 
the  philosophical  one  ;  it,  perhaps,  might  weaken 
both,  in  the  account  of  some  reasoners,  were  the 
authority  of  inspiration  superadded.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  truth,  however  regarded,  that  the  Supreme, 
either  by  the  direct  interference  of  his  providence,  or 
by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  •'  setteth  the 
**  poor  on  high  from  affliction,  making  them  house- 
"  holds,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  blesseth  them,  so 
"  that  they  multiply  greatly." 

*  Raleigh,  UUt.  World,  book  UL,  c.  6,  }  1 1,  p.  413. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROVED  AND  ILLUS- 

TRATED  BY  THE  ANALOGIES  OF  ANIBiAL  AND 

VEGETABLE   REPRODUCTION. 

(1)  I  CANNOT  close  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter 
without  making,  in  behalf  of  the  argument  there  pur- 
sued, a  further  appeal  to  analogy,  which  often  leads 
us  to  important  truths,  even  when  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  guide;  and  still  more  frequently  gives  its| 
decisive  confirmation  to  those,  which  might  otherwise 
remain  in  doubt  or  obscurity.  Fortunately,  indeed, 
for  the  principle  at  issue,  the  proofs  already  adduced 
need  little  further  support;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  laws  of 
Nature,  however  varied  in  their  operation,  always 
illustrate  each  other,  and  proceed  upon  harmonious 
principles'',  in  producing  their  general  results.  More 
particularly,  the  striking  conformity  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  processes  of  reproduction  throughout  the 
whole  of  animated,  and,  indeed,  inanimate  existence, 
suggests  the  propriety  of  extending  the  argument  to 
the  physiology  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
as  far  as  regards  the  subject  before  us. 

(2)  It  would  be  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader,  to  tell  him  that  spare  living  and  constant 
labour,  in  the  animal  creation,  as  eflfectually  promote 
fecundity  as  pampered  indolence  is  fatal  to  it.  This  is 
universally  the  case,  as  far  as  it  is  under  human  ma- 
nagement ;  and  it  need  not  be  added,  that  in  a  state  of 
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nature,  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  the  conse- 
quences of  excess.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  breeder 
that  is  not  well  aware  of  this  fact ;  the  scientific  or 
experimental  ones,  invariably,  to  their  cost.  Those 
specimens  which,  with  much  care  and  by  repeated 
attempts,  they  have  at  length  bred  up  to  their  ideal 
model  of  symmetry  and  perfection,  and  which  they 
have  to  feed  profusely  to  keep  their  beauties  stationary, 
are  invariably  infertile,  compared  with  others  more 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  less  carefully  attended  to. 

(3)  Though  it  is  perfectly  superfluous  to  contend 
for  an  undeniable  fact,  still  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  authority  of  an  ancient  and  elegant  agri- 
cultural writer  on  this  point,  and  probably  an  early 
fiavourite  with  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  pre- 
sent pursuit;  who  has  delivered  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  as  an  universal  and  perpetual  truth, 
in  language  which  will  be  as  permanent.  Virgil  thus 
indicates  the  state  of  proliiicness,  as  it  respects  the 
important  domestic  animal  of  which  he  is  speaking  ; 
and  it  precisely  conforms  to  all  that  has  been  advanced 
regarding  the  human  female,  in  that  respect. 

Ipsa  autem  macie  tenuant  annenta  voleniet ; 
Atque,  ubi  concubitus  primot  jam  nota  voluplas 
SoUidtat,  frondetque  negant,  et  foatibui  aroaut : 
Sapc  etiam  cunu  quatiunt,  et  Kole  fatigant, 
Cum  graviter  tunsis  gemit  area  fhigibtii,  et  qnmn 
Surgentem  ad  Zephyrum  pales  jacUatur  ioADet. 
Hoc  faciuot,  nimio  ne  Itiiu  obtusior  iisus 
Sit  gcnitali  arvo,  et  sulcos  ublimet  inertii ; 
Sed  rapiat  titiens  Venerem,  interiutque  rccondat.' 

(4)  Bacon,  quoting,  I  think,  from  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher, says  "  Homo  est  planta  inversa;'^  and  the 
argument  regarding  the  principle  of  human  prolific* 
ness  derives  all  tlie  proof  and  illustration  from  the 
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physiology  of  the  vegetable  creation,  which  it  is  ca^ 
pable  of  receiving  from  such  a  source. 

(6)  Whether  plants  are  prolific  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  receive,  or,  to  transfer 
to  the  vegetable,  the  language  which  is  applied  to  the 
animal,  or  rather  human  economy,  ^^  breed  up  to  their 
food,"  needs  little  discussion.  In  a  country  which  has 
long  taken  the  lead  in  agricultural  philosophy,  the 
most  ignorant  cultivator  it  contains  will  instantly 
decide.  All  such  are  aware,  that  where  the  vegetable 
food  is  too  profuse,  either  in  consequence  of  over- 
manuring,  or  the  too  luxurious  state  of  a  soil  just 
broken  up  from  the  rest  of  pasturage,  and  before  it 
has  been  '^  vexed  by  repeated  ploughs,"  and  subdued 
by  croppings,  the  cultivator  runs  the  risk  of  his  crop 
"  running  into  straw ;"  when  he  would  not  have 
"  seed  again,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  his  pursuit. 
In  such  cases,  the  most  untutored  hind  translates 
Virgil  as  correctly  as  the  profoundest  scholar,  where 
he  says, 

Ah|  nimium  ne  tit  mihi  fertlUs  iUa, 

Neu  Be  pnBTalidam  primb  ostendat  aristia  * ! 

(6)  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  the  food  of  plants  may  be  too  rich  and  too  profuse 
for  the  reproductive,  though  highly  favourable  to  the 
vegetable,  principle.  In  fact,  the  commonest  opera*- 
tions  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  so  far  from 
confounding  these  two  principles,  that  they  clearly 
proceed  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  "  spring  feeding"  of 
wheat,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  the  turning  of  sheep  into 
it  to  keep  down  its  luxuriancy  ;  the  topping  of  beans ; 
the  pruning  and  terebration  of  fruit-trees,  and  many 
other  similar  practices,  abundantly  shew,  that  luxu- 

>  VirgU,  OMf  .1 1  it,  S$S,  253. 
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nance  of  leaf,  strength  of  stem,  and  depth  of  oolour, 
which  arise  'from  profuse  stercoration,  natural  or 
artificial,  and  indicate  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
vegetable  vigour,  prognosticate,  as  certainly,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  principle  of  prolificness ;  in  a  word,  rank- 
ness  is  but  another  phrase  for  barrenness  K 

(7)  These  remarks  want  no  confirmation.  They 
are  as  old  as  the  occupation  of  husbandry.  The 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  observes,  that  bar- 
renness happens  to  those  plants  that  grow  with  the 
most  vigour,  or  in  other  terms,  that  .are  most  luxuri- 
antly fed ;  and  I  copy  from  a  most  interesting  work  of 
the  present  day,  a  proof  that  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  and  that  the  general  principle  for  which  I  ooq- 
tend,  and  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  present 
branch  of  my  argument,  is  equally  true  respecting  the 
vegetable,  as  it  is  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

(8)  "  In  newly-enclosed  carse-lands/'  says  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  "  the 
**  evil  of  excessive  luxuriance  is  frequently  expe- 
"  rienced,  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  during  two  or 
**  three  years.  The  straw  is  great  in  quantity,  but 
"  the  grain  always  deficient.'*  But  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  same  article,  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  would  particularly  allude.  "  When  plants  are 
^*  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  their 
"  reproductive  energies  develop  themselves  slowly, 
**  and  flowers  and  fruit  are  late  in  appearing.  On  the 
**  other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
**  scanty,  when  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  starved,  and 
"  when  death  is  threatened,  the  reproductive  energies 
**  act  with  readiness,  flowers  and  seeds  are  produced, 
"  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  guarded  against : 
'^  or,  in  other  words,  the  scantier  the  supply  of  nou- 

Dn  Hand,  Huibiiidrx,  p.  84. 
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"  rishment,   the   earlier  will   a    plant   propagate   its 
"  kind." 

(9)  The  preceding  observations  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  the  vegetable  tribes.  Linnaeus  has  dwelt 
much  upon  subjects  which  evidence  the  wisdom  and 
resources  of  the  Creator,  in  regard  to  the  prolific  ener- 
gies of  nature,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  an 
able  writer  of  the  present  age,  Dr.  Smith,  "  When 
"  the  roots  of  plants  are  luxuriantly  prolific,  the 
"  flowers  are  in  some  measure  defective ;  Nature  re- 
"  laxing,  as  it  were,  her  usual  solicitude,  and  allowing 
"  her  children  to  repose  and  indulge  in  the  good 
^'  things  about  them.  But  when  want  threatens,  she 
"  instantly  takes  the  alarm,  and  all  her  energies  are 
"  exerted  to  secure  the  future  progeny  ^"  The  prin- 
ciple recognised  in  this  view,  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  vegetable,  but  of  animal  life, 
as  adopted  throughout  this  treatise. 

(10)  So  true  is  it,  therefore,  that  in  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  ^^  repletion  is  an 
enemy  to  generation :"  so  false,  that  in  either,  and, 
above  all,  as  it  respects  mankind,  any  existence  what- 
soever "  breeds  up  to  food." 

>  Smithy  Introd.  to  Physiological  and  Syitematical  Botaay,  3d  edit,  p.  242. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION ;  AS  PROVED  BY  AK  APPEAL 
TO  THE  REGISTERS  OF  DISTINCT  CLASSES  OF  SOGISTT  IN 
THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  AND  ESPBClALLT  TO  TR08B 
OF  THE  BRITISH  PEERAGE. 

(1)  The  true  principle  of  htiman  prolificness  has 
now,  I  trust,  been  demonstrated  by  the  statistical 
records  of  every  country  or  community  which  has 
registered  the  facts  necessary  for  its  determination  ; 
and  though  this  method  of  proof  must,  under  every 
view  of  the  question,  remain  infinitely  the  most  im- 
portant and  conclusive,  I  have  nevertheless  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  those  on  whom  it  had  made  sufficient 
impression,  express  a  wish  that  the  argument  could  be 
invested  with  a  degree  of  individuality  which  it  can- 
not possess  in  any  of  its  preceding  forms ;  by  select- 
ing, for  example,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  from 
the  general  community,  and  scrupulously  recording  all 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  question,  which 
should  attend  them,  during  a  period  of  time  suffi- 
ciently extended  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  safe  and 
conclusive  results.  Such  have  imagined  that  the  proofs 
thus  obtained  might  gain  in  distinctness  what  they 
would  unquestionably  lose  in  comprehensiveness.  This 
mode  of  proof,  (and  it  is  the  only  one  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, remains  untouched,)  though  far  less  conclusive 
than  those  already  pursued,  would  nevertheless,  as 
affording  a  further  corroboration  of  them,  be  curious 
and  interesting ;  did  it  not  necessarily  defer  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  to  be  deduced  long  after  those  who 
had  instituted   it  should  have  ceased  to  exist.      It 
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has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  the  mate- 
rials for  an  instant  demonstration  of  this  kind  already 
accumulated,  and  of  a  far  more  authentic  and  com- 
prehensive character  than  individual  observation  can 
ever  hope  to  obtain.  But,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
appositeness  and  validity,  let  us  once  more  call  to 
mind  the  position  controverted,  and  that  attempted  to 
be  established,  in  this  work. 

(2)  The  fallacious  principle  of  population,  as  I 
shall  now  venture  to  denominate  it,  teaches  that  human 
beings  have  a  tendency  to  multiply  far  more  rapidly 
than  their  means  of  subsistence,  and,  indeed,  in  such 
different  ratios  as  would  soon  produce  the  former  in 
numbers  inconceivably  greater  than  the  latter  could 
supply ;  food,  therefore,  is  represented  as  limiting  the 
actual  increase,  but  not  without  the  co-operation  of  in-^ 
cessant  restraint,  and  much  misery  and  distress,  con- 
stantly resulting  from  this  tendency  to  superfecundity. 
In  the  mean  time  human  beings  breed  up  ''  to  the  level 
of  food  V'  or  are  prolific  according  to  the  cheapness  of 
com  or  the  facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  it' :  or, 
in  the  words  of  a  third  advocate  of  the  theory,  *^  popu^ 
*^  lation  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or 
"  diminution  of  capital^ :"  or,  as  expressed  elsewhere, 
"  revenue  is  the  source  of  population* ;"  a  fact,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  which  statesmen  have  been  unaccountably 
ignorant,  and  have  consequently  been  betrayed  into 
the  most  ridiculous  and  fatal  errors.  The  true  system,, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  exactly  the  reverse  of  all 
this ;  namely,  that  there  is,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
society,  a  tendency  for  food  to  increase  faster  than 
population;   at  least,  to  become  more  certain  in  its 

^  Malthus,    Essay     on    PopuIatioD,  '  Ricardo^  Principlw  of  Polit  Ecoa.^ 

|MMun.  p.  68. 

*  Milne^  Treatise  on  Assunacti,  &c.>  ^  Halthis,  Em$j  on  FoptJiaiknt  p. 

PopQlatioD,  Tol.  iL;  p.  390.  477. 
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supply,  more  profuse  in  quantity,  and  superior  in 
quality :  but  that  this  improvement  acts  inversely  on 
the  principle  of  increase,  which  renders  human  beings 
more  prolific  when  they  are  coarsely  and  scantily, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  less  so  when  they  are  profusely 
and  luxuriously,  fed.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the 
argument  which  has  proved  the  former  state  to  be 
connected  with  a  scanty,  and  the  latter  with  a  reple- 
nished, population,  or  again  remark  on  the  beneficence 
of  such  a  principle,  operating,  as  it  does,  as  a  perpetual 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  society,  without  the  possibility 
of  itself  ever  becoming  one  of  them. 

(3)  Now,  supposing  we  could  put  these  opposite 
principles  to  the  test  of  experience  in  the  existence  of 
a  certain  given  number  of  human  beings,  placed, 
according  to  the  doctrine  controverted  throughout  this 
work,  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  developing 
the  utmost  effect  of  the  principle  of  human  increase, 
what  would  be  the  desiderata  in  the  first  place  regard- 
ing their  state  and  condition,  and,  secondly,  respect- 
ing the  certainty  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded,  which 
would  render  the  demonstration  indisputable  and 
complete  ? 

(4)  It  would  be  required  that  a  certain  limited 
number  of  individuals  should  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances, first,  highly  favourable  to  the  preservation 
of  their  own  existence ;  second,  that  they  should  be 
in  possession  of  that  affluence  which  should  render 
what  is  called  the  prudential  or  preventive  check 
totally  inoperative,  and  that  they  should  fully  avail 
themselves  of  this  immunity  by  being  a  marrying 
class ;  third,  that  the  utmost  degree  of  care  should 
be  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  their  offspring,  who 
should  in  like  manner  succeed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  personal  advantages  which  wealth  can  bestow. 
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Next,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  number  consti- 
tuting this  class  should  be  precisely  known,  that  all 
accessions  to,  or  exclusions  from  it,  should  be  carefully 
recorded,  and  that  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
occurring  in  it,  should  be  as  accurately  registered. 
Lastly,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ought  to  be  allowed" 
to  intervene  before  the  number  of  the  descendants 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  progenitors,  and 
according  as  the  latter  should  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased or  diminished,  would  the  assertion  that  human 
beings  breed  up  to  the  level  of  their  food,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  affluence  or  capital,  be  finally  con- 
firmed or  negatived. 

(5)  Precisely  such  a  class  have  we  in  the  peerage ; 
only  found  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
their  numbers  kept  with  greater  certainty  and  dis- 
tinctness than  the  most  anxious  statistical  inquirer, 
bent  on  the  demonstration  of  the  principle  in  dispute, 
could  have  required  or  even  imagined.  Touching 
their  number,  this  has  been  accurately  known  and  re- 
corded ever  since  the  order  has  existed  in  the  country. 
For  several  centuries  past,  the  addition  to  it  of  a  single 
individual  has  been  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
notoriety :  this  hereditary  honour,  conferring  not  per- 
sonal dignity  merely,  but  important  privileges,  and 
being  almost  always  identified  with  great  wealth  and 
influence.  The  records  relating  to  it  are  kept  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  not  only  by  heirs  and  ex- 
pectants, but  they  are  appealed  to  by  more  distant  con- 
nexions, as  conferring  distinction  on  all  who  can  claim 
such  affinity.  Hence  there  are  few  disputes  concerning 
successions  to  this  rank,  but  such  as  go  back  to  very 
remote  periods.  In  later  times,  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths,  of  the  nobility  have  not  only  been  registered 
by  and  known  to  those  personally  interested,  but  havd 
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l?een  published  periodically,  and,  consequently,  subject 
to  perpetual  correction  and  revision;  while  many  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  which  can  influence  the  human 
mind  conspire  to  preserve  these  records  from  the  slight- 
est falsification.  Compared  vnth  these,  therefore,  all 
other  registers,  or  reports,  whether  of  "  sworn  searchers" 
or  others,  are  incorrectness  itself,  I  shall  mention  here, 
by  way  of  prolepsis,  what  will  be  hereafter  proved, 
that  this  is  a  marrying  order  of  society,  nor,  indeed, 
could  it  be  imagined  otherwise ;  the  prudential  check 
can  evidently  have  no  influence  whatever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  motives  only  less  powerful  than  the 
impulses  of  nature,  incite  its  members  to  perpetuate 
their  honours  and  transmit  their  possessions  to  their 
posterity.  I  shall  also  forestall  my  answer  to  another 
probable  objection,  by  denying  that  "  vice,**  any  more 
than  "  misery,"  or  "  moral  restraint,**  is  among  the 
number  of  checks  which  influence  the  increase  of  this 
class ;  that  vice,  at  least,  which  affects  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  therefore,  alone  concerns  the  principle  at 
issue.  Placed,  then,  in  all  respects  in  circumstances 
which  the  system  opposed  pronounces  as  the  most 
conducive  to  human  prolificness,  does  this  class, — do 
the  nobility — "  breed  up  to  the  level  of  their  food," 
and  "  double  their  numbers,  in  geometric  progres- 
sion," at  short  and  stated  intervals  ? 

(6)  The  very  question  instantly  suggests  its  reply. 
Common  observation  has  familiarized  the  contrary 
fact  too  long  and  too  fully  to  leave  the  least  room  for 
hesitation  or  doubt  upon  the  subject.  But  though  it 
is  quite  clear  that  this  class  has  not  for  ages  past  re- 
produced its  own  numbers,  still  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
known  how  very  far  it  has  fallen  short  of  so  doing,  ever 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  liable  to  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  once  peculiarly  exposed.     In  pursuing 
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the  inquiry,  therefore,  I  shall  not  go  too  far  back  into 
our  history ;  I  shall  not  seek  for  a  multitude  of  the  male 
descendants  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Conqueror,  or 
of  those  registered  as  his  distinguished  adherents  in 
the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  who,  had  their  increase  taken 
place  agreeably  to  what  we  are  assured  is  the  law  of 
nature,  would  have  amounted,  unchecked,  to  more 
souls,  not  only  than  now  exist  in  England,  or  upon 
earth,  but  infinitely  exceeding  the  total  number  of  all 
the  sons  of  Adam  that  ever  did  exist,  through  the  long 
succession  of  ages  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
I  shall,  however,  just  inquire  where  are  the  indivi- 
dual representatives  of  these  persons  ?  Few,  indeedi 
are  to  be  found  who  make  such  pretensions,  notwith*^ 
standing  the  yearnings  of  many  to  have  their  line 
traced  to  antiquity  and  notoriety,  and  notwith« 
standing  the  ingenious  assistance  of  antiquaries  and 
heralds,  who  have  not  always,  it  is  thought,  been  too^ 
scrupulous  in  administering  gratification  to  such  as- 
pirants. The  learned  Vestergan,  who  lived  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  nearer  the  conquest,  has  not  left 
the  fact  of  this  great  diminution  unnoticed.  He  sup- 
poses, indeed,  that  '^the  issues  of  some  of  them  might 
now  and  then  end  in  monasteries;"  (few  male  heirSi 
however,  thus  extinguished  themselves;)  "  some  gota 
Normandy ;"  (fewer  still,  it  may  be  concluded, — the 
court,  whose  favour  they  monopolized,  and  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  ample  reward,  being  in  England;) 
"  others  might  die  without  issue ;"  doubtless  a  true 
reason  for  so  great  a  decrease  amongst  them  :  indeed 
one  cannot  read  the  history  of  previous  times  without 
being  struck  with  the  frequency  of  this  fact,  even* 
when  the  legitimatizing  of  bastards  was  a  circumstance 
of  common  occurrence.  Other  suppositions,  and  such 
as  the  anti-popidationists  woidd  probably  suggest  as 
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a  full  explanation  of  this  decay,  will  be  considered 
and  refuted,  in  a  more  important  stage  of  the  present 
inquiry ;  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  appeal  in  our 
learned  author's  own  words  concerning  these  families: 
^*  They  have  been  so  worn  away,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
think  the  one  half  of  them,  if  it  were  observed,  (as 
by  their  surnames  it  best  might  be,)  would  not  be 
found  to  have  remained  two  ages  after,  and  scarce 
*^  the  one  quarter  of  them  to  be  remaining  at  the 
"  present ^" 

(7)  But  to  come  lower  down,  it  might  be  asked ; 
where  are  the  descendants  of  the  great  barons  of 
England,  whose  signatures  are  added  to  Magna  Charta, 
who  ought,  "  unchecked,"  to  have  amounted  to  as 
many  individuals  as  there  are,  perhaps,  inhabitants  in 
the  known  world,  had  the  principle  of  population,  now 
controverted,  been  true?  it  may,  indeed,  be  asked, 
whether,  peradventure,  individual  representatives  of  a 
quarter  of  them  could  be  found  ?  I  am  aware  that 
I  should  be  answered,  that  the  direct  checks,  such 
as  war,  had  interfered;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
inquire  for  the  descendants  of  the  nobles  of  England 
of  later  days ;  names  as  ^'  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words," — "  Bedford,  and  Exeter ;  Warwick, 
and  Talbot;  Salisbury,  and  Gloucester :" — the  "  happy 
few,"  the  "  band  of  brothers,"  have  left,  indeed,  a  small 
fraternity  of  sons ;  even  their  royal  and  gallant  leader 
has  not  a  descendant  that  bears  his  name ;  there  is 

not   left  of  the   house  of  Plantagenet,  one male. 

Where,  too,  are  the  male  descendants  of  the  succeed- 
ing race,  the  Tudors?  or  the  Stuarts?  But  it  is  not 
touching  the  royal  houses,  of  this  or  other  countries, 
we  are  speaking,  (though  such  would  be  a  most  perti- 
nent appeal,)  but  concerning  their  hereditary  nobles. 

*  Vettcrgan,  Reititutioa  of  Decayed  InteUigence,  pp.  186, 187. 
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To  return,  therefore.  In  regard  to  that  part  of  thq 
ancient  peerage  of  which  we  have  authentic  records, 
the  proportion  that  has  become  extinct  is  astonish-^ 
ingly  great;  thus  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes,  "  that 
"  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  families  treated  of 
*'  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Baronage,  there  were  not 
**  above  eight  remaining  ^"  But,  as  it  respects  their 
diminution  in  a  more  recent  and  short  period,  Spelman 
thus  speaks :  "  if  thou  examine  the  list  of  the  barons 
**  in  the  parliament  of  the  27th  Henry  VIIL,  thou 
*^  shalt  find  very  few  of  them,  whose  son  doth  at  thia 
*'  day  inherit  his  father's  estate*,"  and  he  wrote  thu^ 
but  a  generation  or  two  after  that  date.  In  these 
later  periods,  I  should  disallow  any  objection  grounded 
on  the  supposed  peril  in  which  the  rank  placed  its 
possessors ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  immunities  which  no  other  class  of  society 
enjoyed :  thus  Bacon  says  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
last  period  referred  to ;  "  as  for  attainders,  there  have 
"  been  but  five  (of  the  nobility)  in  thirty-five  years, 
"  whereof  but  two  came  to  execution,  and  one  of 
"  them  accompanied  with  restitution  of  blood  to  the 
^*  children^."  At  a  period,  then,  when  the  populatioa 
of  the  country  was  progressively  increasing,  what 
hindered  this  order  from  breeding  up  to  the  level 
of  their  food ;  instead  of  diminishing  in  numbers,  so 
regularly  and  rapidly  as  they  did?  The  law  of 
population. 

(8)  But  the  argument  which  the  registers  of  the 
Peerage  afford  is  capable  of  being  put  in  an  authen- 
tic form,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all  reason- 
able exceptions  whatever.  Let  us  take,  then,  tha 
creations  of  peerages,  in  a  given  term,  a  century  foij 

'  Sir  William   Dag^dale,    Baronage,        '  Spelman,  De  Non  Tem.,  p.  42. 
Preface.  '  Bacon,  Worki,ToLiii.,p.68. 
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instance,  and  one  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  the  geo- 
metric theory,  were  it  in  nature,  full  time  to  manifest 
its  operation  ;  and  near  enough  to  [our  own  times  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  all  the  facts  necessary  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  confident  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

(9)  I  shall  take,  then,  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
in  enumerating  the  peerages,  created  during  that 
period,  I  shall  reject  those  which  merely  gave  a 
higher  rank  to  those  already  conferred,  as  also  those 
which  were  forfeited  in  the  persons,  whether  of 
the  first  possessors,  or  their  posterity,  on  whatever 
account ;  including,  however,  those  which  were  sub- 
sequently so  altered  in  their  remainder,  as  to  carry  the 
honours,  in  default  of  heirs,  into  a  new  line  of  descent, 
which  were,  in  every  sense,  and  especially  that  which 
concerns  the  argument,  new  creations.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  number  thus  selected  would,  cmterin 
paribus^  have  an  advantage  as  to  the  prospect  or 
increase,  over  every  other  class  of  the  community. 
What  then  are  the  results  of  the  inquiry  continued 
down  to  the  present  time  ? 

(10)  The  sum  total  of  the  additions  to  the  peerage, 
selected  as  above,  during  the  seventeenth  centurv, 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Nicolas's  Synopsis,  two  hundred 
and  forty  two :  of  these  there  remain  extant  at  this 
day,  sixty  three  only ; — about  one  fourth !  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  of  these  peerages  have 
then  become  extinct  during  the  comparatively  speak- 
ing short  intervening  period  of  time;  besides,  of 
course,  a  still  greater  proportion  of  extinctions  which 
have  taken  place  among  the  number  of  those  peer- 
ages previously  in  existence,  now  dwindled  to  a  few 
hideed ! 

(11)  But,  small  as  that  number  is,  it  is  still  too 
large  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  question.     Th« 
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inquiry  is  confined  to  one  sex  only,  whereas  there 
were  female  remainders  in  many  of  the  patents  re- 
ferred to ;  indeed,  in  the  great,  but  natural,  anxiety 
to  perpetuate  such  honours  and  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  them,  a  wide  latitude  was  not  unfrequently 
taken  in  their  limitations,  so  as  to  give  probabi- 
lities of  succession  otherwise  than  by  descent,  and 
consequently  extraneous  to  the  present  argument. 
Thus,  not  merely  heirs  male  and  female,  but  sons- 
in-law,  brothers,  fathers,  uncles,  cousins,  and  their 
heirs,  are  found  named,  as  successors  to  such  distinc- 
tions, in  case  of  failure  in  the  direct  line.  For  in- 
stance, •*  1678.  James  Touchett,  s.  and  h.  created 
^*  baron  Audley  and  earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland, 
**  and  earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland  1634;  restored 
"  to  the  barony  forfeited  by  his  father,  with  remainder 
"  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  remainder  to  his  brother 
"  Martin  Touchett,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  re- 
•  ^  mainder  to  the  daughters  of  his  father  and  their 
'*  heirs ^"  Again,  "William  Craven,  created  baron 
"  Craven  of  Hampstead  Marshall,  co.  Berks,  12  Mar. 
"  1626;  with  remainder,  failing  his  issue  male,  to  his 
**  brothers.  Created  viscount  Craven  of  Uflington,  co. 
"  Berks ;  and  earl  of  Craven,  co.  York,  with  a  new 
"  creation  of  the  barony  of  Craven,  failing  his  issue 
"  male,  his  brother  having  died,  sine  prole,  to  his 
"  second  cousin,  Sir  William  Craven,  of  Lenchwyke  ; 
"  with  remainder  to  Sir  Anthony,  brother  of  the  said 
"  Sir  William,  and  their  heirs  male  respectively.  The 
*^  said  Sir  William  having  died,  9.  p.  his  lordship 
"  obtained  a  new  creation  of  the  barony,  1 1  Dec. 
^*  1665,  felling  the  male  issue  of  Sir  Anthony  Crav«i 
*'  or  Sir  Thomas  Craven,  next  brother  to  Sir  William 
"  above  mentioned,  and  elder  brother  of  the  said  Sir 

^  Nicolas,  BpntfUM  <^the  Peerage,  rol.  L,  p.  158.  ■' 
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<*  Anthony  and  his  heirs  male^"     Instances  of  these 
collateral  remainders  are  of  perpetual  occurrence,  and 
especially  at  the  period  referred  to.     Several  of  the 
titles   also,  which  are   not    extinct,  have,    however, 
merged ;    as,  for  instance,  Sunderland   and    Marlbo* 
rough  ;  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  ;  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham, &c. :  in  which  cases  it  is  superfluous  to  remark 
that,  though  the  titles  have  not  become  extinct,  yet 
the  number  of  persons  possessing  them  is  diminished 
one  half,  and  the  chance  of  their  continuance  lessened* 
But  the  rectifications  which  the  preceding  observa- 
tions  suggest  are  unnecessary ;  the  bare  fact  of  only 
sixty-three  successors  to    these  titles   remaining  in 
existence  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pro- 
genitors, selected  as  the  latter  were,  is  fully  sufficient 
to  shew  the  fallacy  of  a  theory  whose  fundamental 
fixiom  is  that  man  '^  breeds  up  to  the  level  of  his  food." 
(12)     As  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  I  have  calcu- 
lated what  the  posterity  of  the  original  number   of 
these  peers  would  have  amounted  to  at  present,  com- 
mencing their  increase  with  the  period  of  their  respec- 
tive   creations,   supposing  that  they   had    '^doubled 
"  every  five-and -twenty  years,  or  increased  in  a  geo- 
"  metrical  ratio^;''  which  rate  of  increase  Mr.  Malthus 
says,  "  we  may  be  perfectly  sure    is  far  within    the 
truth^"  as  applied  to  the  natural  prolificness  of  human 
beings.     They  would  have  amounted,  in  the  present 
year,  of  one  sex  alone,  to  about  fifty  thousand  souls, 
instead  of  sixty-three  individuals  and  their  families  ! 
This  he  has  asserted  to  be  the  natural  progress  of 
population   in  the  North  American  states ;  and,  when 
inquiring  why  an  equal  increase  does  not  take  place  in 
Great  Britain,  answers :  ^'  The  obvious  reason  to  be 

»  NicoUt,  S)Tiopsii  of  the  Peerage,        «  Malthui,  Ef»«y  on  PopuUtion,  p  5 
?oLl,p.  159.  •  Itkt 
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^'  assigned  is,  the  want  of  food  ;  and  that  this  want  is 
"  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  three  great  checks  to 
"  population,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail  in 
"  all  societies  ^"  "  The  obvious  reason"  is,  in  this  case, 
at  all  events,  stark  nonsense ;  nor  is  the  next  main 
prop  of  the  system,  the  preventive  check,  less  absurd. 
The  peers  are  undeniably  a  marrying  class  of  society ; 
but,  to  end  all  cavil  on  this  head,  there  were  about  one 
thousand  marriages  celebrated  by  the  possessors  of 
these  two  hundred  and  forty-two  titles ;  and  even  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  which  became  extinct, 
were  possessed  by  four  hundred  and  sixty -eight  indivi- 
duals. Two  of  the  checks,  then,  as  it  regards  this  body, 
are  wholly  disabled,  and  I  will  make  bold  to  assert, 
that  they  were  as  free  from  the  third,  that  vice  which 
could  debilitate  the  constitution,  as  an  equal  number 
of  any  class  of  the  Americans :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

(13)  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  think,  that  the 
foregoing  facts  do  not  bear  upon  the  general  argu- 
ment,  or  indeed  decide  it ;  nor  that  the  situation  of 
the  illustrious  class  appealed  to  was  so  different,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  from  what  it  has  been  since, 
as  to  weaken  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
To  obviate,  however,  every  possible  objection,  and 
to  shew  that  the  same  principle  is  still  in  opera- 
tion, I  shall  refer  to  the  two  last  generations  of  the 
English  peerage,  (excluding  the  present  one,)  as  given 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  valuable  edition  of  Collins, 
With  those,  of  course,  who  are  "  quietly  inumed," 
there  can  be  no  more  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage ; 
the  record  of  their  lives  is,  as  its  respects  the  present 
inquiry,  known  and  complete,  and  is  therefore  unex<« 
ceptionable  evidence. 

(14)  There  were  480  individuals  who  possessed, 

*  Bfalthus,  EssBjr  on  Populatioo,  p.  340. 
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In  two  preceding  descents,  honours  now  in  existence. 
These  contracted  576  marriages;  (so  much  for  the 
idea  of  the  peers  not  being  a  marrying  class !)     The 
number  of  children  resulting  from  these  marriages  was 
2303,  or,  to  almost  the  utmost  degree  of  exactness,  four 
births  to  each.     Of  these  children  1 137,  or  about  one 
half,  lived  to  many.     But  it  must  be  remarked,  as 
bearing  essentially  on  the  question,  that,  of  this  hal^ 
'a  very  considerable  majority  consisted  of  the  sons  ;  the 
cases  of  celibacy,  however,  amongst  the  daughters, 
were  not  observably  numerous,  and  the  difference  is 
easily  accounted  for.     Of  the  sons,  who  nearly  all 
marry,  not  a  few  **  refresh   themselves   with   wires 
^'  from  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  rich  commoners 
♦*  and  merchants  of  the  kingdom  * ; "  while  prudential 
motives,  as  it  respects  the  latter  rank  of  society,  as 
well  as  reluctance,  perhaps,  in  the  former  to  descend 
in  station  and  rank,  may  operate  in  some  instances  to 
prevent  the  marriages  of  the  daughters.    I  might  take 
exceptions,  therefore,   at  the  additions  which,  on  the 
whole,  these  extraneous  accessions  make  to  the  order  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessarv,  as  it  is  on  one  sex  alone  that 
the  demonstration  rests,  where,  if  it  be  complete,  it 
will,  in  virtue  of  that  irreversible  law  of  Nature  which 
preserves  the  perpetual  balance  of  their  numbers,  ne- 
cessarily extend  to  both. 

(15)  But  the  facts  just  adduced,  though  they 
completely  negative  the  notion,  that  men  "  breed  up 
to  the  level  of  their  food,"  do  not,  however,  at  first 
sight  seem  to  substantiate  the  position  previously  laid 
down,  that,  in  a  state  of  ease  and  affluence,  they  have 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  decrease.  As  far  as  they  go, 
they  appear  to  indicate  that  such  a  condition  of  life 
would  keep  their  numbers  very  nearly  stationary,  with, 

1  CumlwcUiid,  MoMin. 
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perhaps,  a  slight  chance  of  a  trifling  increase.  Suck 
a  conclusion  is,  however,  so  contrary  to  universal 
observation  and  experience,  relative  to  the  order  ap- 
pealed to,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect  the  correctness  of 
the  facts  on  which  it  appears  to  be  founded ;  I  therefore 
re-examined  them,  with  no  slight  degree  of  attention, 
and  was  still  surprised  to  find,  that  I  had  enumerated 
them  accurately.  I  judged  the  matter  to  be  one  of  those 
which  Bacon  says  are  ''not  to  be  given  up,  but  waited 
on  a  little ; "  and  in  doing  so,  the  difliculty  cleared  up. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  work  contains  the  existing  peer- 
ages only,  from  which,  as  before  explained,  I  had  taken 
the  two  preceding  successions ;  the  marriages  in  both 
having  been,  of  course,  prolific  :  but  those  which  had 
become  extinct  during  the  same  period,  not  being  in- 
cluded, had  escaped  my  consideration.  That  number, 
during  the  last  and  the  present  reign  only,  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred.  Now  all  the  titles  thus  extinct  must 
have  been  possessed  by,  at  least,  one,  some  by  two, 
three,  or  more  individuals,  amongst  whom  were,  doubt- 
less, the  usual  proportion  of  marriages.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  none  of  these  connexions  could  have 
left  a  male  heir.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out,  very  correctly,  the  exact  number  of  these 
marriages ;  but,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
they  would  amount  to  a  sum,  which,  added  to  the 
former  ones,  namely,  those  of  the  two  generations  of 
the  existing  peerages,  would  diminish  the  proportion  of 
births  to,  perhaps,  little  more  than  three,  instead  of  four 
children  each.  The  lowest  addition,  however,  which 
can  thus  be  made  to  the  number  of  marriages  will  abun- 
dantly suffice  to  reconcile  the  results  previously  given, 
with  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  peerage,  as  a  body, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  its  numbers. 
(16)    Tl^e  only  r^niyuiing  objections  which  can  in? 
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validate  the  foregoing  conclusion,  (for  the  idea,  that 
the  peers  do  not,  almost  universally,  marry,  has  already 
been  disposed  of,)  must  rest  upon  one  of  these  two 
suppositions :  first,  that  they  postpone  their  marriages, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
principle  of  prolificness ;  or,  second,  that  their  statioa 
in  life  is  unfavourable  to  their  health,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  their  fecundity.  The  first,  I  think,  is  thus 
answered,  as  respects  the  marriages  referred  to :  in  284 
cases,  the  ages  of  the  husbands  were  ascertained,  and 
they  amounted  all  together  to  7979  years,  giving  rathor 
above  28  years  each,  as  the  mean  age  of  marriage ; 
being  nearly  ten  years  earlier  than  that  fixed  upon  by 
the  philosopher  before  referred  to,  Aristotle,  as  that 
most  propitious  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species ; 
and,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  early  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  prolific  powers  of  nature.  The  period  of  life,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  greatest  "  intensity  "  of  marriages 
took  place,  in  this  sex,  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  most  prolific 
one  happened  to  be  about  double  that  age.  Regarding 
the  peeresses,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  they  were 
sufficiently  young  when  they  became  wives ;  the  age^ 
of  118  of  them,  when  that  event  took  place,  were  ascer* 
tained :  they  amounted  together  to  2420  years,  or 
about  twenty  years  and  a  half,  as  the  mean  term. 

(17)  The  remaining  suspicion,  that  the  peers  are 
naturally  inferior  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their 
original  stamina,  or  that  they  have  so  abused  their 
advantages  as  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  that  pre- 
sumed state  of  inferiority,  by  excesses  of  whatever  kind, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  And  this  notion  is  as  easily 
answered  as  the  former  one,  and  is  indeed  sufficiently 
refuted  by  their  early  and  almost  universal  mar- 
riages;  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in 
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favour  of  moral  restraint,  as  the  contrary  habit  is  de- 
nominated, are  ever  the  best  safeguards  and  surest 
proofs  of  personal  and  domestic  virtue,  and  conse- 
quently, of  health  itself.  But  this,  as  the  only 
remaining  mode  of  evading  the  conclusion  already 
arrived  at,  shall  have  that  specific  answer  of  which  it 
is  fully  susceptible.  Those  individuals  among  the 
480,  whose  ages  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  amount 
to  331,  their  united  ages  at  death,  including  those 
who  died  "  infants,"  amounted  to  21,188  years,  or,  on 
the  average,  full  sixty-four  years  each ;  a  term  of  life 
wholly  unequalled  in  any  other  rank.  Of  that  small 
number,  85,  or  above  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  lived  to 
between  70  and  80  years  of  age ;  4 1 ,  or  an  eighth,  to  be- 
tween 80  and  90 ;  and  eight  survived  to  between  90  and 
100  years :  proportions  of  longevity  also  equally  un- 
precedented. And,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  objection 
now  rebutted,  I  may  add,  that  their  peeresses  survived 
to  a  still  greater  age,  being,  on  an  average,  upwards  of 
72  each,  at  their  decease. 

(18)  Adverting  to  the  Irish  peerage,  I  find  that 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  that  of  England;  that  the  united  ages  of  81  of  the 
peers  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  2219  years, 
or  rather  more  than  27  years  on  the  average ;  that  of 
the  peeresses,  whose  ages  at  their  marriage  I  could 
ascertain,  gave  less  than  twenty  each :  the  longevity  of 
both  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  English  peerage. 
I  examined  the  Scottish  peen^e  with  the  same  view, 
and  found  all  the  foregoing  proportions  to  be  some- 
what exceeded,  but  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  Taking 
the  whole  together,  I  still  found  22  the  age  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  peers  married  ^ 

*  It   may  be  interesting  to  see  the    At  the  different  ogee  ipecified,  calcu* 
Tclatife  numbers  of  both  fesesnurtying    Uted   oa  870  first  mazxuges  of  th». 
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.  (19)  '  Buty  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  aocom« 
pany  the  foregoing  proofs  with  the  tables  on  which 
they  have  been  constructed,  on  account  of  their  g^reat 
l^gth,  theif  accuracy  may,  perhaps,  be  disputed.  I 
will  therefore  appeal  to  facts,  which  will  fuUy  confinn 
the  general  deduction  without  the  necessity  of  veri- 
fying them  by  inserting  the  particulars.  The  peerages 
^f  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Unioui  amounted  in 
number  to  238 ;  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  were 
reduced  to  198,  more  than  one  sixth  of  them  havii^ 
become  extinct  in  that  comparatively  short  period. 
No  stronger  corroboration  of  the  principle  at  isaue 
eould  possibly  be  given;  none  which  could  more 
folly  substantiate  the  general  facts  from  which  it  is 
deduced. 

.  (20)  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain, 
that  it  is  not  this  particular  station  of  society  alone  to 
which  I  exclusively  apply  the  argument ;  on  the  con- 

pMri)  and  602  of  the  peereiiet,  of  the  they  are  eU,  therefore,  inclnded     Cel- 

XJnited  Kingdom.    In  the  Utter  case,  ciliated  on  a  radix  of  1000|  the  IbUoviBg 

howeTer,  I  neglected  to  distinguish  the  would  be  the  proportion  tt 
int  from  the    lubsequeBt  marriagei ; 
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Had  the  second  wires  been  excluded    married,  aa  the  firtt  wifW  of  pttrii 
flrom  the  latt  eolumn,  it  would  have    tht  •feof25. 
lien  fgoDd  thtt  fcrj  few  petntm  ti* 
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tfary,  it  is  equally  referrible  to  every  class  in  whick 
ease  and  affluence  prevail,  and  which  is  removed^ 
therefore,  from  the  operation  of  the  checks  to  popu^ 
lation  to  which  so  much  influence  is  attributed^. 
The  peerage  was  selected  merely  because  it  forms  % 
rank  so  completely  separate  from  the  rest,  and  con^ 
ceming  which  all  the  circumstances  are  so  accu*^ 
rately  recorded  as  to  enable  us  to  pursue  the  i^quij^ 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  precision.  The  samc^ 
may  be  said,  to.a  certain  degree,  of  the  baronetage; 
and  that  order  again  affords  abundant  proof  of  the 
fact,  or  rather  principle,  contended  for  throughout^ 
For  instance,  from  the  institution  of  this  order  in  1611^ 
to  the  termination  of  that  century,  there  were  93© 
baronets  created :  of  these,  only  260  remain  at  the 
present  day;  676  having  become  extinct,  though 
several  of  these  titles  also  had  female  and  collateral 
remainders.  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  a  perfectly 
superfluous  task,  to  prove  that  this  rank  has  been 
as  free  from  the  operation  of  the  positive  or  the  pre-* 
ventive  checks  as  the  former,  and  far  more  so  than 
any  inferior  class  of  society, 

(2 1)  Nor  is  this  law  of  Nature  in  local  operatioti 
merely,  or  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  time ;  it 
results  from  a  perpetual  and  universal  principle.  Hence^ 
the  superior  rank  in  every  age  and  country  has  con^ 
stantly  diminished  in  number.  Addison,  in  his  '^  Re-> 
marks  on  Italy,"  speaking  of  Venice,  says,  that  "  M. 
^^  Amelot  reckoned,  in  his  time,  two  thousand  five  hun-> 
^'  dred  nobles  that  had  voices  in  the  great  council ;  but^ 
"  at  present,  I  am  told,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  not^ 
^'  at  most,  fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding  the  addi<» 
'^  tion  of  many  new  families  since  that  time."  '^  It  is 
"  very  strange,"  he  continues,  "  that  with  this  advan-^' 
^'  tage,  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number| 
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^  considering  that  the  nobility  spreads  equally  through 
*'  all  the  brothers,  and  that  so  very  few  of  them  are 
*^  (lestroyed  by  the  wars  of  the  Republic  ^"   The  same 
writer  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  tendency  to 
extinction  in  elevated  rank,  in  the  case  of  the  Medi* 
eian  family ;  observing  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
endeavours  to  perpetuate  their  race,  the  mausoleum 
ihey  were  then  erecting,  probably  one   of  the  most 
costly  fabrics  in  the  world,   *^  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
finished  before  their  race  was  extinct  '•"  ^^  The  ancient 
*'  nobility  of  France  also,"  as  De  Chastelux  obsenresy 
<'  has  become,  by  degrees,  nearly  extinct  K''   The  same 
is  true  of  that  of  Holland ;  and  to  a  still  greater  d^;ree. 
Heylin  says,  that,  even  in  his  time,  <^  the  nobility  and 
^*  gentry  diere  were  so  worn  out,  that  there  were  not 
^  above  three  iamilies  of  gentlemen  left  \"    Speaking 
of  this  fact,  another  writer  exclaims,   ^^  Every  thing 
*^  insensibly  drops  away  and  is  annihilated ;  the  Counts 
''  of  Egmont  are  extinct,  nor  does  the  house  of  Lalain 
<<  any  longer  exist,  any  more  than  do  several  noble 
*'  families  who,  for  antiquity,  were  inferior  to  none 
^^  in  all  Europe^."     In  the  less  luxurious  regions  of 
the  north,  the  same  law  of  Nature  prevails  :  thus 
Busching  says  of  Norway ;  "  formerly  there  were  many 
*'  noble  families  there,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
**  extinct  •.*'  Even  in  gradations  of  society  less  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  condition  of  life,  the  same  principle 
seems  to  operate  though  in  proportion  to  the  difference. 
Thus  we  are  told,  that  '^  in  the  town  of  Berne,  from 
'Hhe  year  1583  to  1654,  the  sovereign  council  had 
**  admitted  into  the  bourgeoisie  487  families,  of  which 
*^  379  became  extinct  in  the  space  of  two  centuries. 


>  Addifon,  Remftrks  on  Itidy,  Woriu,  *  Dr.  Hejltn,  Comog.  of  th*  Weria, 

vol  V ,  pp.  185,  186.  lib.  is  p.  31. 

•Ibid.,  pp. 314, 315.  •A  New  Journey  thRmgh  Hm  N^ 

•D%  ChMtdia,    Emaj   m  Public  tbcrUada,  Gnwc,  ac^  p.  SM. 

Happinwi^  ToLi,p.l95.  *  Butdiiiig,  G«of ^  voL  I, ^  Itl. 
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"  and  in  1783  only  108  of  them  remained.  During 
"the  100  years,  from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bemoise 
"  families  became  extinct.  From  1624  to  1712,  the 
"  bourgeoisie  was  given  to  80  families.  In  1623,  the 
"  sovereign  council  united  the  members  of  1 12  different 
"  families,  of  which  58  only  remain  ^"  The  bour- 
geoisie constitute  the  higher  class  of  the  Bemoise 
population. 

(22)  The  same  cause,  one  of  the  main  principles 
in  the  law  of  population,  has  produced  the  same  effect 
in  all  ages.  Hippocrates,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
asserted  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  nobles  of 
Sc)rthia  * ;  Aristotle  and  others,  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  principal  families  of  Greece^;  and,  not  further 
to  labour  a  matter  that  must  be  already  abundantly 
plain,  I  will  conclude  with  the  same  fact  in  relation 
to  ancient  Rome,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus.  "  Of  all 
"  the  families,"  says  he,  "  who  were  denominated  by 
"  Romulus,  the  older  nobility,  or  of  those  added  by 
"  Lucius  Brutus,  and  called  the  younger,  there  were 
"  few  remaining.  Even  such  whom  Caesar,  the  Dic- 
"  tator,  by  the  Cassian  law,  and  such  whom  the 
"  Emperor  Augustus,  by  the  Senian  law,  had  created 
"  patricians,  were  now  extinct  *."  The  learned  reader 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  how  numerous  were  these 
later  creations*. 

(23)  Thus  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
nation  of  it,  have  the  highest  ranks  of  the  community 
been  the  most  sterile,  and  the  lowest  the  most  prolific. 
As  it  respects  our  own  country,  from  the  lowest  grade 
of  society,  the  Irish  peasant,  to  the  highest,  the  Bri- 
tish peer,  this  remains  a  conspicuous  truth ;  and  the 

*  Malthus,     Essay   on    PopulatioOi        *  Aristotle,  De  Repub.,  L  W,    Gillies* 
p.  278.  Trans.,  p.  107. 

*  Hippocrates,    De  Aire,  Lods,  &&,        ^  Tacitus,  Ann.,  1.  xL,  c  25. 

}  iiu,  p.  292,  L  53.  'See  GU>bon,  Decline,  &c.,  toI  iii., 

p.  41. 
Vol.  II.  ^  13. 
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regulation  of  the  degpree  of  fecandity  conformably  to 
this  principle,  through  the  intermediate  gradations  of 
society,  constitutes  one  of  the  features  of  the  system 
developed  in  these  pages.  The  law  of  populati<m  for 
which  I  have  contended,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  established,  acts  not,  therefore,  by  means 
which  afflict  or  degrade  the  species,  but  by  those  which 
confer  and  secure  the  greatest  measure  of  individual 
and  general  happiness: — in  a  state  of  penury  acce- 
lerating their  increase,  and  creating  and  diffusing,  by 
means  of  that  increase,  greater  affluence ;  and  again 
constituting  that  affluence  the  regulator,  or,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  the  real  check  to  human  prolificness, 
so  that  mankind  should  multiply  up  to  the  means 
of  their  enjoyment,  and  yet  never  exceed  them.  But 
to  return.  The  distinguished  rank  we  have  been 
contemplating  exists  only  as  an  exception,  whether  it 
respects  the  political  or  natural  condition  of  society. 
It  exhibits  a  state  to  which  a  greater  number  of  the 
species  have  to  administer,  and,  therefore,  implies 
a  larger  population,  than,  were  it  general,  could 
be  sustained.  Hence,  Nature  interdicts  its  increase, 
as  happily  for  itself  as  for  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity; otherwise  it  would  end  in  destroying  itself, 
after  having  so  multiplied  as  to  monopolize  all  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  to  become  a  curse,  instead 
of  being,  as  I  now  hope  it  generally  is,  at  once  an  orna- 
ment and  a  benefit  to  society  at  large.  Thus  wisely, 
then,  is  it  ordained,  that  in  no  age  or  country  of  the 
world  are  the  privileged  orders  the  proletarii.  Hence 
our  nobles  are,  according  to  these  views,  as  fully  libe- 
rated from  the  preventive  check  as  every  other  order 
amongst  us. 

(24)     I  cannot  refrain,  in  conclusion,  from  availing 
myself  of  the  language  of  a  book,  which  on  this  subject 
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also  delivers  to  us,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  truth 
equally  confirmed  by  philosophy  and  by  history,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  esta- 
blish ;  that  though  men  of  exalted  station  may  dream  of 
perpetuating  their  race,  ^^  and  think  that  their  houses 
"  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling  place  to 
'^  all  generations,  and  call  their  lands  by  their  own 
"names; — nevertheless,    man    being    in    honour 

"  ABIDETH  NOT*" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION.    CONCLUDING  0BSSRVATI059 

ON  ITS  PROOFS. 

(1)  Having  now  gone  through  the  several  proofs 
of  the  Law  of  Population,  as  propounded  in  this 
book,  I  may  repeat  what  was  said  when  they  were 
first  enumerated ;  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  others 
by  which  the  principle,  now  fully  before  the  reader, 
could  be  either  established  or  subverted;  nor  do  I 
think  any  further  attempts  are  necessary  to  its  full 
demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  singular  as  the 
remark  may  appear,  I  fear  that  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  has  been  already  too  multifarious  and  minute. 
After  the  mind  has  become  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a  position,  it  is  quite  possible  to  mul- 
tiply unnecessary  evidence  till  it  begins  to  be  fatigued, 
and  at  length  even  distrustful ;  and  what  would  often, 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  a  discussion,  have  been  received 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  is,  perhaps,  at  last  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  and  laboured  hypothesis. 

(2)  But,  as  in  the  establishment  of  a  principle, 
which  many  will,  at  first,  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
mere  novel  and  specious  theory,  it  became  necessary 
to  advance  a  sufficient  number  of  authentic  proofs:  so, 
it  is  hoped,  the  reader  will  not  think  that  they  have 
been  unnecessarily  or  ambitiously  accumulated :  espe- 
cially those  contained  in  the  tables;  on  which,  rather 
than  on  the  evidence  of  more  general  observations,  the 
principle  has  been  mainly  established,  agreeably  to  the 
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express  direction  of  the  great  founder  of  the  method  of 
induction  which  has  been  ordinarily  pursued  through- 
out. "  Atque  in  super,"  says  Bacon,  ^*  cum  tantus 
"  sit  particularium  numerus,  et  quasi  exercitus,  isque 
"  ita  sparsus  et  diffusus,  ut  intellectum  disgreget  et 
"  confundat,  de  velitationibus,  et  levibus  motibus,  et 
"  transcursibus  intellectus,  non  bene  sperandum  est; 
*^  nisi  fiat  instructio  et  coordinatio  per  tabulas  inveni- 
^'  endi  idoneas,  et  bene  dispositas,  et  tanquam  vivas, 
"  eorum  quae  pertinent  ad  subjectiun,  in  quo  versatur 
"  inquisitio,  atque  ad  harum  tabularum  auxilia  prae* 
"  parata  et  digesta  mens  applicetur  ^" 

(3)  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  again  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  argument 
thus  founded  on  the  tabular  proofs  adduced  in  thi3 
work.  It  is  constructed,  not  upon  selected  or  garbled 
proofs,  but  upon  the  whole  of  the  known  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject;  which  facts  also,  are  of  themselves 
of  so  unconnected  and  dissimilar  a  nature,  that  they 
would  have  contradicted  each  other,  and  have  led,  in- 
fallibly, to  the  most  opposite  conclusions,  as  respects 
the  principle  at  issue,  had  not  that  principle  and  its 
proofs  been  equally  true.  Thus,  the  law  of  population, 
now,  it  is  hoped,  established,  was  deduced,  first,  from 
the  proportions  between  the  marriages  and  baptisms 
of  different  countries  where  those  facts  are  publicly 
registered ;  next,  it  was  inferred,  with  equal  certainty 
and  precision,  from  the  censuses  of  other  countries 
where  such  registers  are  entirely  wanting ;  and  lastly, 
the  general  principle  has  been  established  by  a  process 
distinct  from  both,  namely,  by  the  relative  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  different  districts  of  certain  countries. 
Now,  each  of  these  modes,  I  am  aware,  is  open  to  par- 
ticular, though  not  very  valid  objections ;  but,  happily 

'  Bacon,  Nonmi  Orgmnum,  Li.,  }  cii. 
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for  the  general  conclusion,  those  objections  are  wholly 
destroyed  when  the  difference  in  these  methods  of 
proof  is  considered.  Thus,  as  respects  the  first,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  argu- 
ment, as  founded  on  the  registers  of  the  marrii^jes 
and  births  of  the  different  countries  specified,  is,  that 
those  registers  are  erroneous,  and,  what  is  not  a  rery 
rational  supposition,  that  the  errors  are  so  exactly 
graduated,  as  to  produce  the  results  in  question.  But, 
then,  the  second  method,  to  which  we  are  fortunately 
compelled  to  resort,  in  consequence  of  the  want  c^ 
information  applicable  to  the  first,  entirely  silences  that 
objection ;  as  the  same  law  is  deduced  by  this  pro- 
cess, from  facts  of  a  nature  totally  dissimilar;  not  from 
a  comparison  of  the  records  of  marriages  and  births^ 
but  from  the  relative  numbers  of  different  ages  in 
existence,  ascertained  by  actual  enumerations  or  cen- 
suses. But,  if  it  be  again  objected  to  this  mode,  that 
it  does  not  demonstrate  the  natural  or  individual  pro- 
lificness  of  the  human  race,  but  merely  the  degree  in 
which  circumstances  allow  it  to  be  developed,  (a  sin- 
gular exception,  nevertheless,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  it  is  the  censuses  of  the  United  States^  on  which 
this  proof  is  mainly  founded,)  this  cavil  is  entirely 
obviated,  by  referring  to  the  former  method ;  that  of 
establishing  the  same  principle  on  the  registers  <rf 
the  actual  marriages  and  births.  Lastly,  in  other 
instances,  the  relative  increase  of  the  population,  ex- 
hibiting, as  it  does,  the  various  modifications  of  the 
same  principle,  and  obviating,  therefore,  the  remaining 
objections  against  it,  at  once  completes  the  variety  and 

'  It  it  conceired,  tbit  method  could  not  nag  i   mch  ai,  for  •^•wp^^  En^aod, 

be  properly  resorted  to  regarding  a  popu-  and,  perhapt,  Scotland,  where,^oiig|h 

lation  ID  which,  owing  to  th«  pcrraieiioe  it  has  not  been  tried,  I  am  ronflidnit^ 

of  manufactures,  or  other  causies,  great  for  these  reasons,  it  neitlier  would  nor 

internal  fluctuations  are  conataatly  occur-  ought  to  apply. 
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adds  to  the  certainty  of  a  series  of  proofs,  which  thus 
mutually  check  each  other,  and  heighten  the  general 
result  into  actual  demonstration.  Thus  obtained,  it  is 
hoped  the  position  is  rendered  as  certain  as  a  geogra- 
phical point,  which  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  observations,  taken  from  different  stations,  in  a 
trigonometrical  survey. 

(4)     But  admitting  the  Law  of  Population  as  now 
developed  to  be  substantiated,  still  a  question  may 
possibly  arise,  as  to  its  final  effects.     Disproving,  as  it 
does,  the  notion  of  the  geometric  ratio  of  human  mul- 
tiplication, and,  consequently,  liberating  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  mankind  from  the  pernicious  tendencies 
of  that   degrading  theory ;    still,   it  may  be   asked, 
whether  the  measure  of  human  increase,  regulated  as 
explained,  may  not  itself,  at  last,  exceed  the  means  of 
subsistence.     To  this,  it  would  be  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  answer,  that  even  were  such  a  possibility  not 
denied,  still  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition  (imply- 
ing, as  they  do,  space  perpetually  increasing  in  pro- 
ductiveness,  and   population  exhibiting  a  constantly 
diminishing  ratio  of  fecundity)  would  prove  any  such 
period  indefinitely  distant ;    I  think,  indeed,  literally 
speaking,  infinitely  so.     Seeing  that  Nature  has  cal- 
culated the  principle  of  prolificness,  with  an  evident 
view  to  prevent  such  a  result,  that  her  calculation  is 
accurate,   and,  consequently,  that  such  a  period  can 
never  arrive,  amounts  to  a  moral  demonstration :    it 
amounts  to  more,  if  the  elements  of  the  calculation 
are  duly  attended  to.     They  prove,  that  population, 
approaching  "  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence," 
will  never  reach,  much  less  surpass,  that  level ;  consti- 
tuting, therefore,  a  demonstration  in  physics,  as  cer- 
tain as  that  by  which  it  may  be  illustrated  in  mathe- 
matics, that  the  curve  of  the   hyperbola  will  never 
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touch  its  asymptote :  and  this,  it  is  humbly  conceived, 
is  the  true  solution  of  a  problem,  inexpressibly  inter- 
esting and  important,  at  once,  to  philosophy,  to  poli- 
tics, and  to  religion.  It  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  this 
principle  of  population  is  in  unison  with  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  that  it  dictates  a  system  of 
political  philosophy,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  administer  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  individual  happiness  to  the  utmost  possible  number 
of  human  beings.  These  important  inquiries  will  be 
pursued  through  the  remaining  Books  of  this  treatise. 


APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  IV; 

BKIKO 

A  DISSERTATION 

UPON  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  NUBIBERS  OF 

ANIBiATED  NATURE. 


The  ensuing  Dissertation  is  the  substance  of  two  lectures,  delivered 
before  a  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  of  which  the  Author 
has  the  honour  of  being  a  member ;  and,  as  its  argument  goes  to 
the  disproof  of  that  superfecundity  which,  in  the  theory  opposed 
in  this  work,  is  equally  asserted  of  all  the  inferior  orders  of  animated 
existences,  as  of  human  beings,  it  seems  a  corollary  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  is  therefore 
inserted.     The  author  regprets  that  want  of  time  has  prevented  the 
subject  from  being  presented  in  another  form,  and  accompanied 
with  those  references  and  illustrations  of  which  it  is  so  susceptible ; 
though  to  have  discussed  it  as  a  mere  naturalist,  would  have  been 
foreign  to  the  main  design  of  the  argument     It  is  now  published, 
nearly  as  delivered,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  quotation 
from  Addison,  with  which  it  commences. 


DISSERTATION. 


<< 

It 


(1)  "I  AM  guided  by  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher/'  says  Addison^ 
"  as  I  take  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase  and 
*•  diminution  of  mankind." — "  A  bill  of  mortality  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion»  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a  Providence.  How 
can  we,  without  supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant 
"  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that 
"  nice  proportion  which  we  find,  in  every  great  city,  between 
"  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and  between  the 
*'  number  of  males  and  that  of  females,  who  are  brought  into 
**  the  world  ?  What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a  manner 
'*  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses,  and  divide  these 
''  new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes? 
"  Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand. 
*'  Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  Supervisor,  we 
"  should  sometimes  be  overcharged  with  multitudes,  and  at 
"  other  times  waste  away  into  a  desert :  we  should  be  some- 
"  times  a  populus  i^trorum,  as  Florus  elegantly  expresses  it,  a 
'*  generation  of  males,  and  at  others  a  species  of  women." 

(2)  But  the  same  author  proceeds  to  apply  the  idea  to  that 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  present  discussion. 
*•  We  may  extend  this  consideration,"  says  he,  **  to  every 
**  species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal 
"  world  as  a  huge  army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps,  if  I 
**  may  use  thil  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near 
"  five  thousand  years,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is 
*'  not  probably  a  single  species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of 
**  time.  Could  we  have  general  bills  of  mortality  of  every 
**  kind  of  animals,  or  particular  ones  of  every  species  in  each 
"  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost  say,  in  every  wood, 
**  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances  would  they 
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"  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  his  works !" 
So  far  this  inimitable  writer ;  and  if  we  express  the  idea  which 
his  argument  evidently,  and  of  necessity,  implies  throughout, 
namely,  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  beings 
perpetuated  in  these  just  and  exact  proportions,  the  principle 
is  fully  unfolded  which  it  is  the  purport  of  this  argument  to 
establish, — the  balance  of  the  food  and  numbers  of  animated 
nature. 

(3)  The  proportion  observable  between  the  numbers  and 
necessities  of  living  beings  and  the  means  of  subsistence  evi- 
dently prepared  for  them,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  facts  which  present  themselves  to  human  contem- 
plation. Our  necessary  familiarity  with  the  subject  may, 
however,  withdraw  us  from  its  consideration  altogether,  or 
abate  those  feelings  of  admiration,  with  which  it  must  other- 
wise be  regarded :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  minds  be 
thoroughly  awakened  to  its  importance,  they  may  be  altogether 
lost  in  that  astonishment,  or  overwhelmed  with  those  feelings 
of  devotion,  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  But, 
could  we  approach  the  question  with  calm,  and  yet  fixed, 
attention  ;  and  consider,  even  in  one  single  instance  among 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  existences,  the  necessity  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  means  by  which  that  supply  is  accomplished ; 
the  minute  and  complicated  anticipations ;  the  infinitely 
ramified,  yet  perfect,  adaptations  involved;  would,  to  our  finite 
apprehension,  rise  into  a  miracle:  but  that  a  universe  of  beings 
unimaginably  numerous,  varying,  through  all  its  countless 
tribes,  the  mode  and  means  of  existence ;  seemingly  discon- 
nected, yet  mutually  and  essentially  dependent ;  should  be 
thus  adequately  and  constantly  sustained,  is  what  reason  per- 
haps can  never  fully  comprehend,  and  the  continuous  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  can  alone  compel  us  to  believe. 

(4)  To  point  out  the  various  steps  in  the  processes  of  uni- 
versal sustentation  has  been  among  the  most  exalted  pursuits  of 
true  philosophy  ;  but  the  utmost  term  of  life  allotted  to  human 
beings,  though  possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  illustrate  the  subject,  nor  have  the 
united  efforts  of  such,  throughout  all  past  ages,  sufficed  for  this 
purpose :  one  thing  is,  nevertheless,  obser^•able ;  the  more  know- 
ledge has  accumulated  the  more  sacredly  plain  has  this  branch 
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of  the  divine  economy  become  ;  so  that^  up  to  the  present  pe* 
riod,  thousands  of  years  have  elapsed  since  mankind  doubted, 
if  they  ever  did  previously  doubt,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  Nature  furnishes  for  all  her  animated  off- 
spring. Now,  however,  and  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  my 
means  of  information  enable  me  to  determine,  there  is  broached 
a  contrary  dogma, — ^an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  age,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  received,  namely,  that  there  is  '*  a  constant  ten* 
"  dency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the  nourish* 
''  ment  prepared  for  it :"  that  "  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds 
**  of  life  abroad  with  the  most  profuse  and  liberal  hand,  but 
**  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  nourish- 
**  ment  necessary  to  rear  them."  The  deficiency  thus  repre- 
sented, as  established  by  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  the  source  of  the  severest  and  most 
degrading  evils  which  the  human  race  has  suffered.  The  ancient 
philosophy  and  policy  of  mankind  are,  therefore,  at  once  con- 
temned, and  new  principles  attempted  to  be  established  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  tendency,  the  practical  effects  of  which, 
cruel  and  revolting  as  they  are,  are  no  longer  endeavoured  to  be 
concealed,  and  are  beginning  to  be  realized  :  hence  every  man 
that  would  cherish  feelings  of  unabated  gratitude  towards  an 
all-sufficient  Providence,  and  of  affection  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, seems  called  upon  to  review  that  train  of  rea.soning,  or, 
rather,  to  open  his  eyes  to  those'  facts,  which  have  hitherto 
conducted  mankind  to  a  happier  conclusion. 

(5)  For  myself,  I  confess  my  mind  recoils  with  feelings  not 
very  easy  to  be  expressed,  and  not,  perhaps,  very  consistent 
with  the  deliberate  reasonings  due  to  such  a  subject,  from  the 
assertion,  that  Nature,  or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the 
Author  of  Nature,  has  made  this  grievous  miscalculation  in 
reference  to  the  food  and  numbers  of  his  sentient  offspring : 
or  in  other  words,  a  calculation  that  takes  universal  insuffi- 
ciency as  its  basis.  In  rebutting  this  strange  hypothesis,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  analogies  by  which  it  professes  to 
be  supported,  and  even  extend  them ;  appealing  in  turn,  not 
only  to  animated  but  to  inanimate  creation.  Each  of  these, 
when  duly  considered,  have  the  strictest  mutual  relations; 
and  in  all  their  complicated  adaptations,  involving  calculations 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  stupendous,  nothing  is  superfluous 
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nothing  deficient  ''  Natura  non  abundat  nee  deficit,"  said 
a  heathen  philosopher,  in  viewing  the  operations  of  Na* 
ture :  one,  with  something  beyond  the  feelings  of  a  heathen, 
exclaims,  when  addressing  its  great  Author;  *'  Thoa  hast 
ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and  number  and  weight !" 

(6)  To  begin,  then,  with  the  immensities  of  creation :  what  b 
there  to  sanction  the  daring  idea  of  any  thing  there  being  left  dis- 
proportionate^ or  in  the  slightest  imaginable  degree  erroneous? 
If  we  consider  the  universal  heavens,  thework  of  his  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  he  has  created,  whether  wa 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  peasant,  who  ^'  hears  their  still 
harmonious  breathed  into  his  heart,"  till,  Uke  Homer's  shep- 
herd, he  **  laughs  in  his  soul ;"  or,  led  by  philosophy,  we  stand, 
like  Milton's  Uriel,  on  the  orb  of  the  sun,  and  behcdd  the 
lamps  of  eternity  kindling  around  us,  while  Science,  which 
assists  our  sight  perhaps  as  far  as  angels  ken,  discovers  evane» 
scent  luminaries,  in  innumerable  throngs,  emerging  into  vtew^ 
while  reason  speaks  of  multitudes,  still  more  innanierable» 
sunk,  as  it  were,  at  increasing  depths  in  the  unfathomable 
ocean  of  space,  or  spreading  over  an  eternally  enlarging  cir- 
cumference, till  thought  itself,  as  well  as  vision,  fails,  and 
recoils  within  us  ;  still  all  above  and  around  us,  however  vast 
and  complicated,  appears  in  perfect  and  everlasting  harmony. 
As  we  gaze,  we  hear  the  hierophant  of  this  mysterious  temple 
of  Nature,  our  immortal  Newton,  explaining  the  mechanism  of 
the  stupendous  scenery,  and  telling  us,  in  terms  too  vast  for 
simple  apprehension,  the  various  magnitudes,  distances,  den- 
sities, velocities,  orbits,  excentric  or  concentric,  of  the  rolling 
spheres,  all  of  them,  with  their  various  phenomena  and  several 
influences,  as  having  exact  relations  to  each  other,  consti- 
tuting essential  parts  of  the  same  system,  and  obeying  those 
simple  laws  which  preserve  them  and  the  universe,  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  in  their  present  existence : — laws,  by  which 
the  central  ruler,  the  steadfast  sun,  not  only  governs  his  uni^ 
verse,  but  by  which  himself  is  governed,  and  whom,  there- 
fore, while  in  imagination  we  are  beholding  surrounding  crea- 
tion from  his  sphere,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  rock  beneath  us  while 
he  rolls  his  planetary  orbs  around  him,  reeling  beneath  the 
mighty  rush  and  reaction  of  the  complicated  machine.  Bodies 
of  such  magnitude,  forces  so  complicate  and  immense  in  their 
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moment,  were  they  not  in  all  their  evolutions  most  perfectly 
balanced,  we  may  well  believe,  would  instantly  occasion  the 
^'  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.''  Modern  observa- 
tions  indeed  instruct  us,  that  the  minutest  of  those  apparent 
aberrations  observed  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
iterating  their  ancient  courses,  resolve  themselves  into  e£fect« 
of  the  same  unerring  and  universal  laws  which  were  before 
developed,  and  which  prescribe  recurring  cycles  which  may 
be  accurately  calculated,  though  the  evolutions  of  each  may 
far  outnumber  the  years  of  our  universe.  Analogy,  there- 
fore, inclines  us  to  believe,  that  our  entire  planetary  system, 
and  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  have  their  mutual 
and  necessary  influences,  so  as  to  connect  creation,  from  its 
boundless  circumference  to  its  ubiquital  centre,  in  one  eternal 
and  unbroken  chain,  of  which,  perhaps,  (but  here,  I  confess,  I 
give  imagination  the  rein,)  those  strange  and  mysterious  bodiei^, 
which  often  suddenly  visit  our  system,  and  continue  to  excite 
the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  present  times  as  power* 
fully  as  they  did  the  apprehensions  of  past  ages,  may  be  the 
visible  links,  or  perhaps  are,  in  that  universal  law  of  attractioa 
by  which  all  Nature  seems  governed,  moving  and  self-adjusting 
weights  in  the  balance,  which  preserve,  in  all  its  unknowp 
vibrations,  the  eternal  equipoise  of  the  universe. 

(7)  But,  to  leave  the  province  of  speculation  for  that  of 
demonstration; — if  the  magnitudes,  motions,  and  distance^ 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  thus  reciprocally  regulated,  which 
it  is  the  legitimate  office  of  geometric  calculation  to  shew, 
then  the  same  science  leads  us  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  every  atom  of  matter,  as  well  as  every  moment 
of  time,  is  necessarily  included  in  the  divine  computation. 
The  grain  of  sand,  therefore,  falling  from  the  widow^s  hourr 
glass,  and  the  instant  of  time  it  expresses  in  its  descent,  do  not 
merely  furnish  an  illustration,  but  they  form  essential  parta, 
of  that  magnitude,  motion,  and  duration,  which  constitute  the 
harmony  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  universe. 

(8)  But  to  ascend  into  this  "  our  visible  diurnal  sphere," 
let  us  pursue  a  like  inquiry,  and  examine  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  countenance  for  the  belief,  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  laws,  ratios,  or  whatever  we  may  denominate  them,  of 
Nature^  which  ia  not  in  the  most  perfect  and  exact  accovd* 
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ance.  Geology,  ivhich  presents  us  with  matter  in  its  mighty 
masses  and  general  configurations,  and  chemistry,  which  sub- 
mits its  minute  particles  to  our  examination,  convince  us  to 
the  contrary.  It  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  latter  to  prtn-e, 
that,  whatever  be  the  essence  of  that  matter,  the  ratios  in 
which  it  combines,  under  different  forms,  are  determinate  and 
unalterable.  But  to  attend  for  a  moment  to  physical  geo- 
graphy, with  which  our  inquiry  is  more  obviously  connected : 
the  elements  of  this  our  earth  could,  as  Nieuwentit  has  ob- 
sensed,  sustain  no  change  without  being  fatal  to  vitality; 
that  of  the  air,  for  instance,  on  which  almost  all  life,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  momentarily  depends,  and  to  which  it  is 
manifestly  adapted.  But  it  is  the  distance  at  which  our  world 
is  fixed  from  the  central  luminary,  the  source  of  life,  which 
attempers  those  elements,  and  presents  them  in  their  pre- 
sent forms.  Any  considerable  variation  in  that  distance* 
therefore,  Paley  need  hardly  to  have  obsened,  would  cause 
such  a  change  as  to  render  them  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  plainly  intended  to  serve.  The  position  then  of 
the  earth,  which  had  been  determined  by  other  laws,  espe- 
cially those  of  mutual  attraction,  becomes,  as  it  respects  all 
its  animated  possessors,  a  law  of  vitality :  consequently,  of 
life,  as  it  now  exists,  (and  we  have  to  do  with  none  other,) 
the  remaining  planets  are,  as  it  were,  joint  guarantees.  It 
appears,  indeed,  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  law  of  the 
universe  has  connected  all  its  several  parts  in  a  mutual  and 
necessary  relation,  as  well  as  that  the  whole  is  dependent 
upon  its  first  great  and  eternal  Cause?  Possibly,  therefore, 
any  disturbance,  even  in  a  distant  system,  would  affect  our 
own ;  and  it  seems  a  species  of  rational  astrology,  to  hold, 
that  the  more  distant  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
nearer  ones,  have  their  material  influences  upon  our  planet. 
Perhaps  then  that  morning  flower,  and  the  beautiful  flutterer, 
the  ancient  emblem  of  life,  upon  its  fragrant  bosom,  could 
neither  of  them  exist  without  *'  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades.^'  But,  to  recall  myself  from,  I  fear,  too  fanciful  a 
view  of  the  subject ;  it  is  certain  that  no  cause,  which  should 
materially  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the 
sun,  (a  change  in  the  forces  of  attraction  would  be  such  a 
cause,)  and  consequently  derange  the  component  parts  of,  or 
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destroy,  the  vital  elements,  could  fail  being  fatal  to  all  exist- 
ences in  tbis  our  world. 

(9)  Speaking  of  the  elements,  it  will  be  observed  I  make  use 
of  the  term  in  a  popular  sense,  intentionally  divested  of  those 
scientific  definitions  and  analytical  distinctions  which  would 
introduce  confusion  rather  than  perspicuity  into  a  subject 
meant  to  be  regarded  in  a  practical  point  of  view  only.  These 
elements,  therefore,  I  would  observe,  whatever  be  the  efficient 
causes,  are  actually  kept  in  their  due  proportions  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  Nature,  as  far  as  possible,  to  people  them,  the 
laws  of  vitality  are  framed  with  the  minutest  and  most  perfect 
adaptations  to  that  purpose;  so  that  their  respective  inhabit- 
ants, inconceivably  numerous  and  wonderfully  varied,  are,  when 
accurately  examined,  but  so  many  aerial,  terrestrial,  or  hydro- 
static machines,  whose  impetus  is  life,  all  of  them  most  per- 
fectly conformed,  in  all  imaginable  respects,  to  the  element  in 
which  they  move  and  have  their  being,  and  fitted  most  pre- 
cisely to  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Even  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  another  world  of  beings  exists  and  in- 
habits, forming  a  distinct  race,  but  diversified  probably  as 
much  as  those  with  whose  modes  of  existence  we  are  more 
familiar.  These,  whether  worms,  insects,  or  even  quadrupeds, 
exhibit,  as  far  as  our  more  limited  knowledge  of  them  enables 
us  to  judge,  instincts  as  surprising,  and  habits  as  wonderful, 
as  those  which  are  the  objects  of  our  constant  attention  ;  all 
conforming  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and  manifesting  an  or- 
ganization completely  adapted  to  it. 

(10)  But  physical  geography  must  be  further  alluded  to, 
as  having  a  special  relation  to  this  important  subject.  Not  only 
the  distance  of  our  earth  from  the  sun,  but  the  difierent  posi* 
tion  of  its  several  parts  in  relation  to  it,  must  be  considered  ; 
her  globular  form  causing  the  solar  rays  to  impinge  with  less 
force  the  more  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere 
opposed  to  him  ;  and  again  the  declination  of  her  rotary  axis 
from  the  perpendicular  of  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  occasioning 
those  annual  vicissitudes  to  which  her  surface  is  subject.  The 
elements  are  thus  not  only  modified  by  position  into  different 
climates,  but  these  again  are  varied  into  the  revolving  seasons, 
and  how  wonderful  are  the  corresponding  variations  of  the 
animal  kingdoms^  and  still  how  exactly  adapted  is  each  to 
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the  necessary  change  1  Saving  man  alone»  he,  indeed*  seeimU) 
have  the  unlimited  charter  of  the  earth,  and  for  his  sake  a  few 
of  those  animals  and  vegetables  also,  which  are  of  prime  and 
universal  necessity  to  him. 

(11)  But  all  these  surprising  adaptations  of  animal  life,  in  ail 
its  forms,  to  the  elements  which  it  peoples,  and,  again,  to  the 
changes  those  elements  undergo*  in  consequence  of  varying 
climates  and  seasons,  would  serve  no  purpose  whatever,  ualcsi 
these  were  met  by  another  series  of  wonders, — those  supplies  of 
food,  without  which  life  could  not  continue,  in  a  single  instance, 
and  which,  to  support  animated  nature  throughout  our  earth, 
must  vary  with  the  elements,  the  situations,  the  climates,  and 
the  seasons,  and  consequently  be  adapted  to  them  alL  And  to 
provide  these  supplies,  thus  varied  in  all  places,  at  the  proper 
periods,  and  (as  1  maintain)  in  sufficient  quantities,  involves  s 
comprehension  of  design,  an  intricacy  of  calculation,  and  a  series 
of  anticipations,  which  1  may  safely  assert  none  can  compre- 
hend save  he  who  accomplishes  them.  In  every  single  instance, 
the  necessity  that  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  means  of  its 
supply  ;  the  appropriate  instruments,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, by  which  the  food  is  taken,  and  the  organs  into  which  it 
is  received,  have  the  strictest  relation  to  each  other,  which  is 
still  preserved  through  all  the  innumerable  varieties  of  animal 
existence;  making,  on  the  whole,  as  vast  a  demand  upon 
Infinite  intelligence  and  benevolence,  in  the  conservation,  as 
in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

(12)  Hitherto  we  have  principally  alluded  to  the  varieties  in 
the  modes  of  existence  as  strictly  conforming  to  the  |x>sition 
in  creation  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  these  varieties  are  nume- 
rous far  beyond  common  apprehension,  and  every  age  is  adding 
to  their  amount  by  new  discoveries;  but  we  have  to  extend  our 
views  on  the  subject  yet  further.  The  numbers  of  each  of  these 
distinct  si)ecies  have  not  only  a  necessary  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  tlu^raselves  placed,  but  to  the 
other  tribes  of  beings,  extending,  not  merely  to  those  v^ith 
which  they  seem  in  more  immediate  contact,  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  the  very  extremities  of  existence  itself.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  doubt,  that  a  disproportion  in 
any  of  these  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole ;  so  obviously  essen- 
tial is  their  mutual  couuexiou.    The  necessary  0(^ration,  theo» 
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of  the  distribution  of  existence  into  masses  so  minutely  deter- 
minedy  and  yet  so  immensely  varied,  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  measure  of  the  reproductive  principle,  as  well  as 
the  duration  of  life,  in  every  class^  so  as  to  maintain  the 
necessary  proportions,  and  preserve  the  universal  balance  of 
animated  nature.    This  I  shall  shortly  advert  to  hereafter. 

(13)  Let  us  here,  then,  pause  for  a  moment,  and,  without 
again  dwelling  on  the  connexion  between  the  minutest  existence 
in  creation  with  its  immense  masses^  or  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tions of  every  climate,  element,  season,  and  situation,  to  the 
condition  and  necessities  of  animal  creation,  or  the  intimate 
relation  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  let  us  enlarge  our  minds,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  incalculable,  and  all  but  infinite,  num- 
ber, for  every  individual  of  which  this  provision  has  to  be 
made.  Placed  at  the  summit  of  these,  man,  concerning  whose 
multiplication  so  many  fears  are  now  afloat,  is,  compared 
with  most  of  them,  a  solitary,  with  any  of  them,  a  sterile 
being ;  and  yet  a  thousand  millions  of  his  species  traverse 
the  earth.  Leaving  out  of  our  view  those  larger  animals,  whose 
number  he  generally  determines,  and  looking  down  through 
the  inferior  tribes  of  creation,  in  whatever  element,  how 
do  they  multiply !  The  chain  of  existence  which,  at  once 
connects  and  sustains  all  animated  beings  is  seen  descending 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  still  diminishing,  till  at  length  it  eludes 
the  sight ;  when  the  eye,  assisted  by  that  science  which  taught 
it  to  penetrate  far  into  boundless  space,  again  pierces  deep 
into  an  opposite  infinity,  and  traces  its  catenations^  lengthen- 
ing far  below  the  supposed  limits  of  possibility,  till  at  last 
vision  utterly  fails,  and  thought  looks  down  as  from  a  fearful 
brink,  and  beholds  the  lessening  threads  of  life  still  sinking 
into  a  dark  and  immeasurable  depth,  only  fathomed  by  the 
eye  of  Omniscience.  The  links  of  this  chain,  sustained  by 
the  hand  of  its  eternal  Artificer,  who  can  enumerate  ?  As  they 
diminish  in  magnitude  they  multiply  in  number,  still  augment- 
ing the  miracle,  till  they  become  at  once  innumerable  and  in- 
visible. Compared  with  these,  what  are  the  numbers  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forests,  or  the  sands  of  the  ocean  ?  In  ten 
thousand  forms  they  fill  the  air  we  breathe ;  they  cover  the. 
earth  on  which  we  tread }  they  salutaVi^  xVie  N^^\ttt^  ^^  "^^ 
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stream;  they  tinge  the  waves  of  the  ocean;  they  flash  like  light- 
ning  upon  its  shores.  A  single  leaf,  as  St.  Pierre  has  said, 
and  without  an  hyperbole,  is  itself  a  continent,  and  a  drop  u 
ocean  to  myriads  of  animated  beings,  inGnitely  diversified,  and 
many  of  them,  if  we  may  believe  our  best  naturalists,  invested 
with  a  beauty  which  Nature  rarely  lavishes  upon  her  larger  off- 
spring ;  at  all  events,  with  an  organization  as  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  condition  as  that  of  the  mammoth  or  the  leviathao. 
"  Rerum  natura  nusquam  magis  quam  in  minimis  tota  est.*' 

(14)  Vain  then  are  all  human  comparisons — vain  the  power 
of  numbers  to  describe  the  flood  of  vitality  which  inandates 
our  universe ;  as  vain  were  it  to  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
process  it  is  sustained :  but,  though  we  were  not  able,  even  io 
a  single  instance,  to  trace  the  means  of  preserving  life,  so  as  to 
extend  it  by  analogy  to  the  whole,  still  the  fact  that  it  iM  sos- 
tained  in  being  and  well  being ;  that  it  is  reproduced  and  con* 
tinned  ;  is  a  full  and  everlasting  disproof  of  the  daring  notioa 
of  the  superfecundity  of  animal  existences.  Driven,  therefore, 
to  no  absurd  or  impious  notions  respecting  the  operations  of 
the  Deity,  while  contemplating  these  his  astonishing  works, 
which  demand  the  exercise  of  his  boundless  perfections,  wc 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  a  poet  of  antiquity,  ••  O  God  ! 
how  wonderful  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all !    The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !" 

(15)  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who  profess  to  read  very  dif- 
ferent doctrines  in  the  volume  of  Nature.  To  them  the  heavens 
declare  nothing  but  a  fortuitous  dance  of  atoms,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  those  bodies,  whether  luminous 
or  opaque,  to  whose  laws  we  have  been  alluding;  the  firma* 
ment  showeth  the  handywork  of  Chance — **  the  great  CAam* 
Chi'Thaungu*^  of  atheism.  All  those  wonderful  forms  and 
adaptations,  which  have  been  slightly  noticed,  are  the  creations 
of  accident,  and  the  modifications  of  necessity.  Life  itself,  in 
their  unintelligible  jargon,  as  incomprehensible  to  themselves 
as  to  all  others,  is  the  improving  product  of  an  **  animated 
jQlm,''  which,  when  the  Fates  spin  fine  enough,  begins,  it  ap- 
pears, a-thinking.  At  a  period  when  philosophy  spurns  the  idea 
of  equivocal  generation,  these  give  to  man  a  poorer  |>edigree 
than  to  a  maggot,  or  otherwise  they  assert  him  to  have  had  no 
beginning ;  investing,  therefore,  a  finite  being  with  an  attribute 
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which  they  refuse  to  a  Deity  as  too  incomprehensible.  With 
not  one  of  these,  whether  on  the  notion  of  the  superfecundity 
of  animal  creation,  or  on  any  other  moral  argument,  would  I 
waste  a  word.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God;"  and  there  is  no  miracle  he  will  not  believe  to  make  good 
his  folly ;  no  folly  he  will  not  embrace  to  confirm  his  faith. 
The  very  food  of  atheism  is  credulity. 

(16)  But  there  are  others  to  whom  the  argument,  which 
will  be  now  confined  within  narrower  limits,  is  most  seriously 
addressed ;  who,  firmly  believing  in  the  Deity,  recognizing 
his  power  in  the  immensity  of  his  works,  and  his  wisdom 
in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  nevertheless  hold 
notions,  which  not  only  to  common  apprehension,  but  still 
more  on  careful  examination,  militate  against  his  essential 
attribute  of  goodness.  Touching  animated  nature,  they  agree 
that  his  power  is  boundless,  his  wisdom  infinite,  but  that  his 
providence  fails;  and  regarding  the  immensity  of  the  numbers, 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  the  prolific  powers  with 
which  he  has  endowed  them,  they  utter,  in  eSect,  the  doubtful 
and  derogatory  inquiry.  For  multitudes  like  these,  "  can  God 
spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?"  Above  all,  as  it  respects 
his  supreme  creature,  man,  whose  prolificness  they  pronounce 
to  exceed  so  vastly  the  means  of  subsistence  which  his  Maker 
has  prepared  for  him,  they  still  more  emphatically  exclaim, 
"But  can  he  give  bread  also  ?  or  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?" 

(17)  To  answer  this  query,  which,  however  disguised  in  lan- 
guage, the  system  I  am  opposing  plainly  and  incredulously 
propounds,  is  the  object  of  the  present  argument ;  one  part 
of  which,  and  that  derived  from  natural  theology,  I  am  now 
pursuing:  and,  if  the  language  employed  is  occasionally  enriched 
by  expressions  taken  from  the  inspired  volume,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  my  proofs  are  made  to  rest  exclusively  on 
that  sacred  foundation. 

(18)  Hitherto  the  balance  of  food  and  numbers  has  been 
chiefly  established  by  arguments  founded  on  analogies,  which 
will  be  still  further  pursued :  and  what  surer  guide  can  we  have 
than  analogy,  that  sole  expounder  of  so  many  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  are  spread  over  the  book  of  Nature,  and 
without  which  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  apprehend  a  single 
passage  in  that  mysterious  volume  ?  If  the  V%.w^  oItc^^\.\.^\V«?^% 
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such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  end — that  of  continuing  un- 
changed its  present  conformationB ;  those  relative  to  life,  whick 
are  evidently  established  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  in  all  its 
modes,  we  ought  to  conclude,  are  calculated  to  etttd  their 
object  with  equal  precision.  Not  that  the  argument  rests,  is 
its  present  form,  on  analogy  solely :  there  are  parts  of  it  ai 
plain  to  our  apprehension,  and  as  evident  to  our  senses,  as  t 
mathematical  demonstration ;  and  these  are  so  nnmeroos  ts 
to  leave,  probably,  less  to  be  resolved  by  analogy  than  in  aay 
other  department  of  experimental  science.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  so  left,  if,  instead  of  attending  to  those  ramifications  of  tk 
subject  which,  i)erhaps,  no  finite  being  is  capable  ofcompletdf 
unravelling,  we  come  at  once  to  the  final  result,  that  monL 
nay  physical  demonstration,  which  is  as  manifest  to  our  feelinfi 
and  to  our  senses,  as  that  the  sun,  shining  in  his  meridiu 
strength,  suflices  to  illuminate  and  to  warm  the  world. 

(19)  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  universal  operations  of  Na- 
ture, a  direct  negative  seems  abundantly  sufficient  wheiewick 
to  meet  the  daring  assumption  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  tU 
animated  beings  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence ;  or,  m 
other  words,  the  charge  against  the  First  Great  Cause,  that  he 
has  been  •*  profuse  in  showering  abroad  the  germs  of  existence, 
and  parsimonious  in  providing  for  their  support."  But  in  a 
time  like  the  present^  when  principles  are  becoming  jK>pnlar 
which  heathenism  itself  would  have  spurned  with  abhorrence, 
it  cannot  be  superfluous  to  retrace  some  of  the  argumenb 
which  have  settled  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men  in  opposite  conclusions ;  and,  as  1  have  to  meet  assert 
tions  which  have  never  before  been  hazarded,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  some  of  the  arguments  may  l)e  such  as  have  not 
heretofore  been  urged,  even  on  a  subject  so  familiar  to  man* 
kind. 

(20)  Addressing  myself,  then,  to  those  who  believe  in  a  Deity ; 
if  1  prove  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Being  to 
balance  the  numbers  and  food  of  his  offspring,  and  that  he  has 
plainly  manifested  that  intention,  then  I  assert  that  the  food 
and  numbers  are  balanced.  None  can  doubt  that,  if  this  inten- 
tion l>e  proved,  it  will  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration  of  the 
highest  order,  which  none,  indeed,  but  the  atheist  will  attempt 
to  resist.     But,  agreeably  to  modern  phraseology,  though  con* 
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trary  to  that  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  have  ever  yet 
existed,  if  I  refrain  from  using  much  the  name  of  the  Deity, 
and  substitute  that  of  Nature  (which,  however,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  Author,  has  no  meaning,  and,  witli  it,  is  a  mere 
pleonasm),  the  argument  may  be  thus  expressed. 

(21)  First.  Nature  has  calculated  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  unalterably  settled,  the  diflferent  degrees,  as  well  as  periods, 
of  prolificness  in  all  things  living ;  obviously  varying  both,  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  sustentation.  The  presumption,  I 
might  say  certainty,  therefore  is,  that  the  laws  of  reproduction 
do  not  tend  to  excessive  increase,  but  are  precisely  regulated 
by  those  means. 

Second.  During  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  through 
the  early  stages  of  existence,  Nature  guards  with  peculiar  art, 
and  defends  with  the  utmost  care,  '*  the  germs  of  existence,'' 
as  they  are  denominated  in  the  theory  I  am  opposing.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  is  increased  that  those  '*  germs  ''*  are, 
in  no  just  sense  of  the  term,  superfluous. 

Third.  It  is  the  plain  purpose  of  Nature,  indicated  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  means,  which  are  in  perpetual  operation,  to 
sustain  her  animated  offspring  when  matured.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  she  is  not  defeated  in  that  her  intention,  and 
consequently,  that  the  numbers  preserved  are  not  superfluous. 

Fourths  Not  only  are  those  necessaries  of  subsistence,  and 
the  means  and  instruments  by  which  they  are  obtained,  be- 
stowed on  all  living  beings,  but,  at  the  same  time,  facilities 
of  escape  or  defence  are  conferred  upon  each,  which  pre- 
serve that  existence  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  those  plain 
intentions  of  Nature,  which  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  The 
purpose  of  Nature  is,  therefore,  preservation ;  numbers  then, 
in  her  estimation,  are  not  superfluous. 

Fifth.  The  very  means  of  subsistence,  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  prey,  when  duly  considered,  are  in  themselves  the 
proof  that  numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  necessarily  remain, 
perpetually  balanced  and  adjusted  to  each  other :  numbers, 
therefore,  compared  with  food,  cannot  be  superfluous. 

Lastiy.  The  whole  of  animate  creation,  through  all  its  tribes, 
especially  when  far  removed  from  human  interference,  abun- 
dantly demonstrates  that  life  and  food  are  in  due  proportions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  existence  is  connected  mlk^wY^^\&i^'c^.^ 
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that  universal  misery  is  not  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
that  hand  that  created  both  numbers  and  food,  and  susUun 
the  balance  in  an  everlasting  equipoise.  Numbers  and  fixMi 
are,  therefore,  balanced. 

(22)  Premising  that  those  accidental  sufFerings,  which  are 
needlessly  and  voluntarily  inflicted  upon  the  animal  cieaiioD, 
for  which  those  who  |>erpetrate  them  will  not  be  held  j^iltksB, 
are  not  chargeable  upon  the  laws  oF  Nature,  any  more  than  is 
the  fall  of  an  unprotected  infant  upon  the  principle  which  sos* 
tains  creation, — attraction  ;  and  also,  that  the  charter  of  Natnie, 
by  which  man  feeds  upon  animals,  and  animals  themselves  opoa 
others,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  (in  proof  of  which  more 
hereafter)  ;  I  proceed  to  observe  that  the  proportions  in  whidi 
the  animal  tribes  multiply  are  one  great  proof  that  their  num- 
bers are  regulated  to,  or  balanced  by,  their  food. 

(23)  ^V^^.  That  law  of  Nature  which  varies  the  prolificness 
of  difierent  species  of  animals  so  extremely,  and  still,  at  the 
same  time,  preserves  that  prolificness  in  the  same  species  in  so 
near  and  surprising  an  uniformity,  is  of  itself,  I  think,  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  first  point.  The  fact  being  of  such  settled 
and  perpetual  occurrence  is  too  common,  perhaps,  to  excite 
much  attention  ;  hut,  if  we  consider  the  reason,  it  is  obviously 
in  confirmation  of  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending. 

(24)  Let  such  as  doubt  this  attend  to  the  converse  ar<^ument, 
and  how  little  soever  the  former  observation  may  be;  deemed 
worthy  our  consi<leration,  the  latter  will,  I  am  sure,  be  allowed 
due  weight.  Let  this  law,  which  regulates  and  fixes  so  exactly 
the  measure  of  prolificness  in  each  tribe,  be  relaxed  or  reversed, 
and  let  the  larger  animals,  for  instance,  be  endowwl  with  the 
fecundity  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  these  again  with  the  compa- 
rative sterility  of  those  (which,  a  priori,  would  have  seemed 
to  human  creators  far  the  most  reasonable  regidation),  and 
what  then  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  The  evil  in 
the  principle  of  population,  now  a  matter  of  bookish  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  those  who  assert  it,  and  denied  by  man- 
kind at  large,  who  appeal,  in  behalf  of  their  better  principles, 
to  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  universe,  would  indeed  have 
been  a  truth  of  the  plainest  and  most  tremendous  nature ; — 
the  sentence  would  have  written  in  characters  of  dismay, 
l^ekel,  on  the  balance  of  food  \    it  would  indeed  have 
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found  wanting,  but  the  period  of  suffering  would  have  been  cut 
short.  So,  to  change  the  measure  of  animal  fecundity,  would 
dispeople  the  universe  in  a  day  I 

(25)  But  perhaps  there  may  be  those  that  believe  that  Nature 
makes  a  sort  of  blind  and  blundering  attempt  to  regulate  the 
numbers  of  her  offspring,  with  some  view  to  their  sustentation, 
though  she  has  not  hit  exactly  on  the  correct  proportions; 
and  this  notion,  suggested  by  human  ignorance,  however  con- 
cealed in  unmeaning  phrases^  is  positively  that  which  is  held 
by  many,  and  is  the  very  one  I  am  combating.  Allowing 
such  their  prosopopoeia,  which  shifts  from  the  Deity  the  charge 
of  creation  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  Nature,  what  does  the 
idea  of  Nature  being  '*  lavish  in  the  germs  of  existence,  and 
sparing  in  their  means  of  subsistence^"  implyt  but  that  she 
accomplishes  her  purpose,  like  some  ignorant  and  bungling 
workman,  who  has  to  make  more  of  the  articles  he  fabricates 
than  will  be  wanted,  in  consideration  that  so  many  will  be 
spoiled  in  the  manufacture  ?  To  fix  in  the  mind  a  more  just 
idea  of  the  precision  with  which  she  makes  and  carries  into 
effect  her  calculation,  is  the  purport  of  these  remarks. 

(26)  In  most  of  the  terrestrial  animals  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  judge  of  the  fact,  the  period  and  term 
of  gestation  is  fixed,  and  the  degree  of  prolificness  constantly 
determined  by  physical  causes  over  which  themselves  have  not 
the  least  control ;  we  ought  therefore  reasonably  to  presume  that 
prolificness  to  be  right.  That  it  is  so,  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  another  class  of  beings,  probably  many  thousand  times  as 
numerous  as  raan^  in  which  the  degree  of  prolificness  seems  to 
depend  on  an  act  of  volition,  indeed  on  a  discretionary  power; 
so  governed,  however,  by  instinct,  as  to  produce  effects  in  all 
probability  as  precisely  uniform  as  those  which  are  regulated 
by  physical  necessity:  I  allude  to  birds.  Left  undisturbed  in 
the  business  of  reproduction,  they  conform,  through  all  their 
tribes,  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  in  regard  to  the  different  numbers 
which  each  reproduces,  and  with  as  much  certainty  and  regu- 
larity as  those  animals  the  prolificness  of  which,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  is  differently  regulated.  But  the  ovarious  state 
of  their  future  offspring,  exposing  the  measure  of  their  repro« 
duction  to  accident  and  depredation,  far  more  than  any  other 
mode  observable  in  nature,  they  are  endovi^d  m\k  ^^Vraxv^  "vsA 
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not  veiy  comprehensible  power  of  supplying  such  losses  befera 
incubation.  They  can  do  more :  if  their  nest  be  taken  during 
that  period,  or  their  whole  brood  destroyed  previously  to  their 
maturity,  (when  with  them  the  parental  office  ceases,)  by  the 
same  physical  faculty  they  can  repair  their  loss*  and  eves 
repeat,  at  later  periods  of  the  season,  the  whole  process  ;  few, 
therefore,  if  any^  are  the  instances  in  which  Nature  is  frustrsted 
in  her  intention  of  producing  the  numbers  on  which  she  bsi 
determined,  and  for  which^  I  say,  therefore,  she  has  provided* 
They  are  for  this  purpose  gifted  with  a  sort  of  natural  aritln 
metic,  which  informs  them  of  their  right  number,  and  are 
compelled  by  a  powerful  impulse,  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
originating  one,  to  adhere  to  it,  however  interrupted  ;  and  far 
this  very  purpose  they  are  endowed  with  a  physical  capability 
of  which  we  can  have  little  idea.  Every  juvenile  depredator 
upon  their  beautifully-formed  and  surprisingly-varied  nests, 
knows  all  this  as  well  as  the  profoundest  philosopher.  Dr. 
Lister  informed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ray  that  he  himself  bad 
abstracted  as  many  as  nineteen  eggs,  one  by  one,  from  the  nest 
of  a  swallow,  who,  unsuspicious  of  the  theft,  had  supplied  the 
loss  daily.  Again  ;  •*  If,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  •*  you  take  the 
**  eggs  or  the  young  ones  out  of  the  nests  of  birds,  they  will  fall 
**  to  generate  three  or  four  times,  one  after  another.*'  He  might 
have  added  that,  when  they  become  aware  of  the  interruption, 
they  will  change  the  scene  of  their  operations,  so  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  eflecting  their  purpose  in  greater  secrecy  and 
security.  So  intent,  therefore,  is  Nature  on  accomplishing  the 
precise  number  she  contemplates  to  reproduce  in  this  incalcu* 
lably  numerous  class  of  her  oflspring,  as  thus  to  counter\ail, 
by  powers  and  instincts  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  us,  the 
minutest  interruptions  in  her  oi>erations.  Can  any  one,  then, 
bring  himself  to  believe,  for  a  single  moment,  that  that  number 
is  not  the  right  number  ? — right,  especially,  in  reference  to  the 
means  and  measure  of  subsistence,  without  which  it  would  be 
wrong  indeed  ! 

(27)  Having  illustrated  the  present  branch  of  ray  argument 
by  a  more  particular  allusion  to  this  beautiful  and  numerous 
tribe  of  creation,  let  me  conclude  it  by  inquiring  whether  the 
intentions  of  Nature,  in  thus  varying  their  proliticness  with  a 
view  to  their  sustentation,  arc  accomplished  ?    Does  this  need 
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aa  answer  ?  In  the  language  not  less  of  philosophy  than  of 
divinity^  we  may  exultingly  appeal  to  these,  so  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  excessive  reproduction,  had  there  been 
such  a  malignant  principle  in  Nature.  ^*  Behold/'  then,  ^^  the 
''  fowls  of  the  air,  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
"  gather  into  barns,''  yet  the  universal  Parent  *'  feedeth  them/' 
Sparingly,  partially,  uncertainly,  as  the  system  I  am  opposing 
maintains  ? — No ;  but  by  anticipated  provision,  infallibly  cer* 
tain,  and  abundantly  sufficient, — so  that  they  *^  sing  among  the 
branches." 

(28)  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  clear  that  the  variation  in 
the  reproductive  powers  of  animal  creation  is  a  plain  indicar 
tion  that  Nature  has  calculated  this  point,  and  intends  to  pre- 
serve  the  necessary  balance  of  numbers  and  food  ;  and  that  it 
is  thereby  preserved,  is  further  manifested  by  all  experience. 

(29)  Second.  That  the  germs  of  existence  are  not  redun« 
dant,  as  now  represented,  I  prove  from  the  care  which  Naturt 
takes  to  preserve  them  in  existence,  and  to  bring  them  to  matu-* 
rity.  In  this  office,  she  seems  more  sedulous  even  than  in  that  of 
mere  regulator  of  the  numbers  of  the  diflTerent  species ;  and  as 
to  her  having  been  very  sparing  in  the  provision  necessary  for 
them,  the  reverse  of  the  assertion  is  the  obvious  truth.  It 
would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  write  a  single  page  in  proof  of 
such  a  notion  ;  whereas  countless  volumes  have  been  composed 
to  show  the  plenty  in  which  all  her  offspring  luxuriate.  At 
present,  a  thought  or  two  shall  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
surprising  care  which  she  visibly  takes  of  all  those  germs  ;  argu- 
ing little  in  proof  of  that  prodigality,  on  the  one  hand,  or  penu«» 
riousness,  on  the  other,  with  which  she  now  stands  charged. 

(30)  We  may  first  notice  the  extraordinary  tenderness, 
the  constant  protection,  which  Nature  displays,  in  regard  of  thu 
parent  existence,  during  the  period  of  gestation  ;  the  additional 
security  with  which  she  then  invests  life  itself  (an  interesting 
fact,  perfectly  familiar  to  physiologists) ;  and,  especially,  the 
variation  in  the  entire  process  of  reproduction,  when  safety 
seems  to  demand  such  deviations.  To  give  a  single  instance 
of  this.  The  process  is  changed  into  incubation  in  the  case  of 
birds,  who  would  otherwise,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
incapable  of  flight,  and,  consequently,  be  both  themselves  and 
their  offspring  exposed  to  certain  destruction  \  vcIiUa^  ^&  >X. 
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respects  those  powerful  and  majestic  animals  which,  at  such 
times,   are  fully  capable  of  defending  themselves  and  their 
offspring,  Nature  seems  to  confide  to  them  that  duty, — ^which 
few  that  value  existence  will  rashly  interrupt.     But  it  is  to  her 
care  of  the  more  weak  and  defenceless  tribes  that  I  would  espe* 
cially  advert.   The  security  which  such  seek  from  those  enemies* 
and  those  only  to  which  they  or  their  offspring  are  exposed,  is 
singularly  varied  in  its  means,  yet  all  point  at  the  same  end. 
Situations  inaccessible  to  attack  are  selected,  or  artificial  guards 
are  interposed  ;  or  places  of  concealment  are  chosen,  or,  where 
there  are  none,  dexterously  formed.     To  advert  again  to  the 
feathered  tribes,  as  that  class  of  beings  which,  among  those 
little  liable  to  our  interference,  is  the  most  obvious  to  our 
notice.     When  the  work  of  reproduction  obliges  them  to  be* 
come  stationary  for  a  considerable  period,  what  infinite  address 
do  they  exhibit  in  accomplishing  their  purposes,  particularly 
that  of  security !   Some  of  these  choose  the  loftiest  trees  of  the 
solitary  wood ;  and,  lest  the  tops  of  these,  where  there  is  com* 
monly  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  foliage,  should  not  suflSciently 
secure  their  nests  by  concealment,   they  generally   build  on 
the  most  tapering  branches,  the  thinness  of  which  affords  addi- 
tional safety.      Others,  which  seem  to  affect  human  society, 
build  on  the  pinnacles,  or  beneath  the  battlements,  of  our 
loftiest  edifices,  always,  however,  out  of  the  reach  of  general 
molestation.      Some  choose  the  shelves  of  inaccessible   pre- 
cipices,   or  the  crevices  of  rocks  that  hang  beetling  over  the 
ocean ;   others   peck   their   retreat    into  the  centre  of  trees, 
which  they  know  well  how  to  select  for  that  purpose ;  others, 
more  obvious  to  common   notice  and   constant   interruption, 
nevertheless   accomplish    their  ends    with  scarcely  less  cer- 
ainty  and    security,  though  by  very   opposite  means :     they 
have  to  fix  their  nests  in  situations  perfectly  accessible    and 
near  to  view;  but,  by  a  countervailing  provision  of  Nature, 
they  so  assimilate  them  in  colour  and  appearance  to  the  l>ough8 
in  which  they  build,  or  the  mossy  bank  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, as  to  render  the  security  from  such  artful  concealment 
as  complete,  probably,  as  that  from  apparent  inaccessibility. 
I  am  tempted  to  notice  the  admirable  fitness,  in  shape  and 
size,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  marked  and  striking  variety 
in   these   transient  receptacles  of  infant   life, — the  extreme 
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rapidity  of  their  construction,  with  the  one  simple  instru* 
ment  employed  (the  beak),  increasing  the  wonder, — but  I 
refrain,  as  not  strictly  bearing  on  my  subject.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  remark,  that  the  still  minuter  and  infinitely 
more  numerous  oviparous  beings  are  not  less  instructed  how 
to  deposit  the  seeds  of  their  future  progeny ;  whether  they 
inject  their  eggs  deep  into  some  solid  substance,  by  means  of 
instruments  adapted  for  that  special  purpose,  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  minutest  observers  of  nature  ;  or  fix  them,  by 
some  glutinous  fluid  with  which  they  are  provided,  where  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  or  injury ;  or  securely 
deposit  them,  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  familiar  to  the  natur- 
alist, till  the  moment  they  are  vivified  by  influences,  and  sus- 
tained by  means,  totally  distinct  from  the  parental  principle. 

(31)  But  I  must  not  here  wholly  pass  by  that  strong  feel- 
ing of  parental  solicitude  with  which  this  unprotected  period  of 
existence  is  strictly  guarded.  If  Nature  has  reinforced,  as  it 
were,  the  parental  constitution  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
she  has  equally  increased  the  fearlessness,  the  solicitude, 
nay,  I  may  add,  the  sagacity,  by  which  its  progeny  is  pre- 
served The  means  of  defence  and  sustentation  equally  ex- 
cite our  admiration.  The  one  inspires  the  parent,  not  only 
with  a  preternatural  courage,  but  with  a  self-devotion,  which, 
in  the  humblest  example,  would  amount  to  a  voluntary  immo- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  ofispring;  the  other  invests  it  with  a 
generous  disregard  of  personal  privation  and  sufiering  which 
realizes  the  fiction  of  the  pelican.  For  these  mingled  feelings 
the  Greeks  had,  in  their  emphatic  language,  a  single  expres- 
sion, sro^yn  :  to  which  a  sagacity  almost  miraculous  may  be 
added,  as  completing  those  instincts  by  which  Nature  pre- 
serves infant  life.  That  this  extends  not  a  moment  further 
than  the  necessity  exists,  to  meet  which  it  is  called  into  ex- 
istence, is  fully  obvious,  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  animal 
creation.  Thus,  though  the  last  act  the  parent  bird  has  to 
perform  for  its  ofispring  is,  perhaps,  as  affectionately  and  as 
anxiously  discharged  as  was  the  first,  still,  after  that  impulse, 
by  which 

— ^—  the  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new'fledg'd  offiipring  to  the  skies, 

is  obeyed,  and  is  successful,  all  that  solicitade,  «&^Vx<;y(^^  ^:^^ 
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care  cease  at  once  and  for  ever.  Not  so,  however,  (may  I 
be  permitted  so  far  to  digress ?)  is  it  with  the  human  race; 
higher  purposes  are  in  that  case  to  be  effected  by  this  sacred 
feeling ;  which,  while  it  feeds  all  the  charities  of  life,  knits 
the  different,  though  contemporaneous,  generations  in  those 
mutual  bonds  of  affection  which  constitute  the  happiness  and 
secure  the  interests  of  the  species. 

(32)  There  are,  however,  numerous  tribes  of  beings  in 
which  this  efficient  preservative  of  early  existence,  parental 
affection,  is  totally  wanting.  Mark,  then,  the  case  as  it  re- 
spects these :  instead  of  breaking  the  analogy  of  my  argn* 
ment,  they  add  to  it  a  strength  and  continuity  which  nothing 
else  could  supply.  They  prove,  that  however  Nature  may 
vary  her  methods,  her  end  is  invariably  the  same.  Has  she, 
then,  deserted  these  orphans  of  creation,  if  I  may  so  denomi- 
nate them  ?  and  the  query  concerns  many  of  her  most  nume- 
rous classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  behalf  of  these  that 
she  manifests  a  redoubled  solicitude.  She  prescribes  that^  ia 
such  cases,  the  parent  shall  anticipate  its  cares,  and  deposit 
the  embryo  of  future  existence  in  precisely  the  proper  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  proper  period ;  when  the  atmosphere  itself 
shall  perform,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  work  of  incubation ; 
and  the  unprotected  being  shall  waken  into  life  at  the  exact 
season,  amidst  a  profusion  of  sustentation  adapted  to  its  use, 
provided  by  another  world  of  existences,  namely,  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  subject  to  laws  as  complex  as  those  that 
govern  the  animal  one,  and  plainly  subser\'ient  to  it.  Here, 
then,  it  meets  its  abundant  supply  till  it  wings  its  vray  to 
reiterate,  in  its  turn,  the  miracle  of  its  own  birth.  Here  the 
naturalist  must  be  well  aware  how  the  subject  might  be  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  whether 
from  the  triform  state  of  insect  existence,  or  the  more  simple 
process  of  reproduction  which  prevails  in  other  tribes  of  life  ; 
but  I  forbear:  for,  tedious  and  lingering  as  the  subject  may  ap- 
pear in  my  hands,  my  effort  throughout  is  at  compression,  and 
my  aim  to  confine  myself  to  a  mere  popular  and  synoptical 
view  of  the  subject. 

(33)  But  all  this  ample  provision  ;  all  this  jealous  cir- 
cumspection ;  nil  these  concealments  and  defences  which 
Nature  has  thrown  around  initial  existence,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
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press  myself,  do  not  still  satisfy  her.  She  is  bent  on  her 
work  of  preservation.  After  all  her  solicitudes,  the  period 
of  infancy,  with  regard  to  the  animal  tribes,  is  still  the  period 
of  peculiar  danger.  Finally^  therefore,  she  shortens  that 
period  by  a  rapidity  of  growth  to  which  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding in  human  beings  ;  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  a 
sudden  and  almost  miraculous  maturity,  and  thus  lessening 
the  danger  of  that  state  by  diminishing  its  duration.  I  say, 
almost  miraculous,  upon  any  common  principles ;  which  any 
of  us  may  speedily  verify,  if  we  weigh,  from  time  to  time, 
the  growth  of  an  unfledged  bird,  for  instance,  which  has 
just  burst  from  its  shell,  with  the  entire  weight  of  what  it 
receives, 

(34)  I  shall  pursue  these  branches  of  the  argument  no 
further;  but  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  exactness  with 
which  Nature  prescribes  the  measure  of  prolificness  throughout 
all  animal  life,  and  the  astonishing  care  with  which  she  guards 
the  germs  of  existence  to  their  maturity,  are  full  proofs  that 
their  numbers  are  in  no  imaginable  sense  superfluous :  even 
the  seeming  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  proofs  will,  on  due 
consideration,  rise  into  additional  illustrations  of  the  same  uni- 
versal truth ;  and  as  such  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter.  I  may, 
however,  here  pause  a  moment,  to  notice  an  objection  which 
may  possibly  be  raised  against  this  branch  of  the  argument, 
founded  on  the  circumstance  of  some  of  these  ^'  germs  of  ex- 
istence" being,  before  vivification,  the  food  of  diflerent  orders  of 
animals ;  for  instance,  the  spawn  of  fishes,  as  well  as  the  eggs 
of  birds,  it  is  well  known,  furnish  sustenance  to  some  others 
in  both  their  respective  elements.  But  this  fact,  instead  of 
constituting  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  contended 
for  in  this  essay,  is  wonderfully  confirmatory  of  it.  It  extends 
the  analogical,  or  rather  it  strengthens  the  direct  proof  ad- 
vanced ;  by  exhibiting  Nature  in  the  very  act  of  balancing, 
even  by  anticipation,  life  and  food,  and  still  by  means  that 
multiply  vitality.  To  trace  this  particular  subject  would  form, 
indeed,  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  entire  demonstration, 
and  its  proofs  and  illustrations  are  at  hand.  We  must,  how- 
ever, in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  merely  suggest 
it  for  consideration ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  shew  that  these 
«<  germs  '^  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  8upeifluou&«    TVv^  T&sKDk 
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consumes  eggs,  is  surely  no  proof  that  either  eggs  or  chickens 
are  redundant. 

(35)  I  proceed  then  to  shew,  Third,  The  visible  care  which 
Nature  still  takes  to  sustain  all  her  ofispring  when  she  has 
conducted  them  to  maturity,  and  consequently  when  they 
make  the  largest  demand  upon  her  resources,  is  a  full  proof 
that  they  are  not  in  redundant  and  excessive  numbers;  that 
the  balance  of  these  and  their  food  is  still  preserved.  In  the 
very  front  of  this  branch  of  the  argument,  and  as  infinitely 
the  strongest  of  its  proofs,  I  would  again  appeal  to  the  plain 
intention  of  Nature,  or,  to  drop  for  a  moment  the  unmeaning 
personification,  the  Deity,  to  sustain  all  creatures.  It  is  here 
that  not  only  his  essential  attributes,  but  his  very  being,  have 
been  recognised,  even  in  the  darkness  of  Pagan  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Rousseau  ridicules  Nieuwentit  for  having  written 
a  voluminous  work  to  demonstrate,  what  he  says  was  ne%'er 
doubted,  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  If  this,  how- 
ever, be  seldom  doubted,  it  is  often  forgotten ;  nay,  in  the 
theory  I  am  opposing,  it  is  boldly  denied.  This  theory  main- 
tains that  the  Deity  has  created  more  living  beings  than  he 
cares  to  sustain  ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  excess  arc 
misery  throughout  all  existence,  and,  as  respects  human  Ijcings, 
vice  added  to  and  embittering  that  misery.  Were  the  fact  true, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable ;  and  both  would,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  mankind,  disrobe  Him  of  that  essential  attribute  in 
which  they  can  best  regard  and  alone  approach  him, — his 
goodness:  with  which  not  all  the  labours  of  metaphysical 
divinity,  spinning  its  arguments  as  fine  as  cobwebs  in  the 
night  of  its  own  understanding  to  the  dawn  of  eternity,  couhl 
reinvest  him  I 

(36)  Let  us  therefore  take  a  momentary  view  of  the  eternal 
Pan,  in  providing  for  the  people  of  his  boundless  pasture. 
But  what  a  subject  I  how  vast  in  its  extent !  how  infinite 
in  its  parts  I  All  the  elements,  the  various  seasons,  the  dif- 
ferent climates,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  are 
alike  involved  in  it ;  all  these,  by  known  and  perpetually  ope- 
rating laws,  furnish  their  quota  to  the  great  storehouse  of 
existence,  in  which  the  minicle  is  equal,  that  the  supply  nei- 
ther fails  nor  exceeds,  and  all  is  hO  adjusted,  that,  in  this 
infinite  variety,  there  is  no  confusion ;  in   this  eternal  plenty 
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there  is  no  superfluity.  Let  us  attempt  to  trace,  with  feeble 
steps  indeed,  but  still  directed  towards  our  subject,  some  of 
the  direct  indications  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Nature  that 
this  provision  should  be  fully  and  fairly  shared  by  all  her  living 
dependents. 

(37)  And,  first,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  carefully 
she  provides  for  the  weakest  of  her  tribes  ;  on  these,  like  all 
indulgent  mothers,  she  still  seems  to  bestow  her  tenderest 
cares.  After  having  endowed  the  larger  animals  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  voraciousness,  and  with  a  very  observable 
jealousy  of  their  peculiar  food,  even  beyond  their  instant 
wants,  how  does  she  provide  for  the  former  ?  Simply  by  di- 
versifying the  instinctive  appetites  of  the  different  species, 
which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  existence  by  the  ferocious  and  the  strong,  and  of  evenly 
distributing  her  bounties,  and  providing  against  an  undue 
demand  being  made  upon  any  particular  kind  of  them.  In 
the  refectory  of  Nature  the  different  species  have  their  separate 
seats  and  their  distinct  messes,  which,  though  perfectly  agree- 
able to  themselves,  the  rest  refuse  to  occupy  or  to  touch  :  and 
thereby  the  harmony  and  plenty,  which,  among  such  various 
and  unnumbered  guests,  would  otherwise  be  constantly  de- 
stroyed, is  as  perpetually  preserved. 

(38)  It  is  furthermore  observable  that,  as  the  food  of 
several  of  these  tribes  varies  with  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
and  sometimes  of  climate  or  situation,  their  appetites  are  ad- 
justed to  these  vicissitudes;  but  still  those  appetites  are  kept 
as  distinct  as  before,  so  that  the  food  of  Nature,  which,  in 
the  change  of  seasons,  may  be  diminished^  is  still  duly  dis- 
tributed. 

(39)  But,  without  being  minute,  it  is  still  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  food  of  whole  classes  of  animals  almost  totally 
disappears  during  the  more  rigorous  seasons  of  the  year.  If  ever 
there  is  a  time  wherein  to  demonstrate  the  superfluity  of  num- 
bers, this  must  be  the  one.  But  does  Nature  abandon  them 
then  ?  By  no  means.  Those  that  cannot  change  their  food,  as 
before  remarked,  are  compensated  by  physical,  I  might  almost 
add  by  mental,  capacities  which  effect  the  same  benevolent 
purpose. 

(4U)     Look  at  that  inconceivably  numerous  class  of  beings^ 
Vol..  IL  *i.'^ 
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which  reflects  the  foresight,  and  indeed  forms  the  interestiog 
exemplar,  of  mankind, — the  ant.  In  the  season  of  uniienal 
profusion,  exercising  a  prescience  with  which  Nature  has  eo* 
dowed  it  for  that  special  purpose,  it  treasures  up  the  saper^ 
fluity  it  finds,  wherewith  to  supply  its  wants  during  the  banea 
and  rigorous  season  which  succeeds ;  storing  it  in  places  of  the 
greatest  security ;  and,  by  some  process  which  has  hithefto 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  naturalists,  though  it  has  long  exer* 
cised  their  curious  conjectures,  preserves  it; — grain,  far 
instance,  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  without  sprouting  or  being 
spoiled.  Exactly  similar  instincts,  and  for  precisely  the  aaiae 
purpose,  are  found  likewise  in  other  of  the  animal  tribes. 

(41)  Where,  however.  Nature  does  not  think  fit  to  use  thett 
means,  she  still  accomplishes  her  end  by  others  :  tome  ores* 
tures,  therefore,  during  this  season,  she  renders  capable  of  a 
long  inedia  :  others,  by  laying  them  to  rest  during  the  unpro- 
pitious  season,  just  on  the  same  principle  as  she  disposes  of 
us  and  almost  all  animated  nature,  when  she  diurnally  witb- 
draws  from  us  that  light  so  necessary  to  our  active  existeoos : 
and,  lastly,  as  respects  infinitely  greater  numbers  she  limits 
the  period  of  life  to  the  propitious  season ;  sometimes,  in* 
deed,  to  the  shining  hours  of  a  single  day.  That  these  have 
an  essential  office  to  perform,  which  closes  with  the  season  and 
their  life,  it  would  be  little  difficult  to  shew;  that  they  are  too 
numerous  for  the  purpose,  would  be  less  easy  to  prove; 
and  that  they  are  not  adequately  sustained  while  they  are  dis^ 
charging  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  hardest  of  all  to  demon- 
strate, as  it  would  contradict  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

(42)  But  of  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  intention  of  Nature 
to  provide,  under  varying  emergencies,  for  all  her  creatures,  that 
which  is  called  migration  is  the  most  striking;  an  instinct  by 
which  she  instructs  numerous  tribes  in  both  elements  to  perpe- 
tuate, as  it  were,  the  fruitful  seasons,  by  pursuing  their  cycles 
over  the  habitable  globe.  Many  more,  even  of  the  quadrupeds, 
are  naturally  migratory  than  is  popularly  known ;  especially  in 
our  insulated  country,  or  even  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where 
the  population  presents  artificial  obstacles,  and,  as  it  respects 
them,  insuperable  to  the  habit,  however  strongly  impressed. 
That  many  of  the  fi:)hes  are  so,  is  abundantly  proved  :  but  1 
shall  confine  myself  to  another  order  of  beings,  the  sasM  so 
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often  referred  to— the  birds — as  most  obvious  to  our  notice. 
What  does  this  inexplicable  faculty  imply,  as  it  regards  these  ? 
First,  it  implies,  literally  speaking,  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  At  the 
very  period  when  their  food  abounds  (for  it  is  essential  to  the 
purpose  that  the  flight  should  be  undertaken  while  they  are  in 
full  vigour),  they  foresee  the  coming  of  the  unpropitious  season. 
Nor  is  this  indicated  by  the  change  of  the  atmosphere  solely : 
it  has  happened  that,  where  the  season  has  not  corresponded 
with  its  usual  period,  still  the  latter  has  been  punctually  ad^^ 
hered  to,  when  thousands  of  them  have  perished,  as  the  savans 
of  France  have  more  than  once  recorded  of  the  most  exact  of 
the  migratory  tribes,  the  swallow.  Secondly,  they  have  a  myste* 
rious,  but  a  certain,  knowledge  of  physical  geography,  and 
know  most  accurately  where  the  regions  lie  to  which  they  pro* 
ceed,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have  never  previously 
beheld,  but  where,  nevertheless,  they  are  assured  of  the  provi- 
sion that  awaits  them.  They  assemble,  therefore,  and,  depart* 
ing  at  the  appointed  moment ;  they  pass  over  an  extent  of  land^ 
or  an  expanse  of  waters,  where,  if  they  had  guides,  there  can 
be  no  objects  of  direction ;  a  distance  in  which  sight  can  avail 
them  nothing,  however  acute ;  where  night  overtakes  them  in 
their  career, — ^yet  still  they  persevere  in  the  right  direction  ;  and| 
by  a  muscular  exertion  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  all  these 
miracles,  and  for  which  nothing  can  adequately  account,  and 
with  a  certainty  without  any  parallel  in  human  affairs,  they 
accomplish  their  astonishing  purpose.  I  know  not  whether  it 
can  increase  our  wonder  to  be  reminded  that  all  this  is  effected 
without  either  experience^  instruction,  or  example;  for  the 
same  thing  would  occur^  and  has  so  done,  in  regard  to  a  brood 
that  has  been  artificially  hatched,  and  let  loose  just  after  their 
unseen  kindred  had  commenced  their  career. 

(43)  But  let  us  observe  how  this  migratory  instinct  in 
regulated,  as  it  respects  those  who  are  subject  to  its  influencei 
with  a  view  to  their  sustentation  ;  so  that  the  balance  of  life 
and  food  seems  to  be  preserved  throughout  all  the  habitable 
world.  When  Nature  gives  the  mysterious  intimation  that  her 
bounties  are  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  one  region,  she  infallibly 
invites  the  wandering  subjects  of  her  care  to  another ;  and  her 
expected  guests  arrive  at  the  precise  moment  when,  by  a  long 
and  diligent  process,  she  has  spread  her  table  for  them.    &\i.t 
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it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  these  withdraw,  others  sacceed, 
for  whom  a  different  entertainment  is  prepared  ;  so  that  her 
table  is  always  full.  It  is  thus  that,  from  the  first  of  time, 
"  the  stork  in  the  heavens  hath  known  her  appointed  times, 
*'  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  have  observed 
**  the  time  of  their  coming.'* 

(44)  To  conclude  this  branch  of  our  argument,  and  to 
prove  how  staunchly  Nature  pursues  her  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing existence  in  every  possible  form,  and  sustaining  it  in  every 
imaginable  manner,  making,  to  use  a  familiar  but  a  very  em* 
phatic  phrase,  the  most  of  her  means,  vast  as  they  are ;  let 
me  point  to  an  order  of  beings^  which,  perhaps,  like  maoy 
others,  answers  a  multiform  purpose,  at  least,  enjoying  exist- 
ence themselves  and  securing  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  others.  la 
all  that  I  have  asserted  respecting  the  care  which  Nature  takes 
to  support  life,  I  have  never  said  that  it  is  her  intention  to  sop- 
port  it  in  perpetuity.  The  real  check  of  numbers  is  death  ; — I 
mean  death  placed  at  that  distance  from  the  commencemeol 
of  life,  which  divine  Wisdom  has  so  variously  determined  and 
ordained  throughout  animated  nature.  Considering  how  vast 
a  mass  of  that  life  which  pervades  our  universe,  even  after 
the  portion  of  it  is  abstracted  which  becomes  the  prey  of  its 
different  orders,  is  constantly  extinguished  by  death  in  its 
natural  form,  who  could  describe  the  consequences  of  such 
incessant  mortality,  were  it  not  for  a  provision  of  Nature  to 
which  I  am  about  to  allude?  The  plagues  of  Egypt  form  an 
inadequate  picture  of  the  pollution  to  which  this  would  doom 
the  earth,  till  its  effects  would  become  universally  fatal.  To 
remedy  this,  Nature  has  provided  numerous  and  diversified 
classes  of  animal  undertakers,  if  I  may  use  so  familiar  an  illus* 
tration,  who  remove  all  these  otherwise  insufferable  nuisances, 
by  consuming  them.  How  soon  this  is  done,  as  it  respects  the 
large  as  well  as  the  smaller  relics  of  mortality,  and  by  what  pro* 
cesses,  I  need  not  here  explain.  One  thing,  however,  I  will 
mention  ;  in  that  season  when  part  of  those  troops  which  Nature 
commissions  for  this  special  service  are  absent,  she  remedies  or 
circumscribes  the  nuisance  by  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  in  fact,  preserving  it  therefore  for  those  of  her  tribes 
which  are  the  scavengers  of  creation,  and  which  she  evidently 
employs  and  feeds  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  as  she 
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wants  them.  It  is  very  observable  (hat,  as  these  have  not  to 
contend  with  their  prey,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
smallest  and  most  feeble  part  of  animated  beings ;  but,  in  nura-* 
ber,  they  probably  far  exceed  all  the  others  which  are 
hitherto  open  to  our  observation.  That  that  number,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  overbalances  their  food,  would  be  indeed  a 
monstrous  supposition.  It  would  be  to  imagine  that,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  attempting  to  provide  for  it,  Nature  has 
made  so  false  a  calculation,  so  bungling  an  attempt,  as  to 
increase  the  nuisance  by  the  very  means  she  has  taken  to 
abate  it. 

Thus,  as  is  well  said  in  a  celebrated  work  on  general  science, 
*'  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  in  the  water  as  well  as  on 
*'  the  land,  Nature  has  nicely  adjusted  the  balance  of  destruc- 
^^  tion  and  renovation,  thus  providentially  guarding  against  an 
^^  overwhelming  accumulation  of  putrid  carcasses,  and  multi- 
'^  plying,  at  the  same  time,  the  sources  and  centres  of  vitality 
*'  and  animal  enjoyment.*' 

(45)  Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Na- 
ture is  as  visibly  engaged  in  preserving  the  numbers  she  has 
conducted  to  maturity,  as  she  is  in  determining  those  that 
shall  be  brought  into  existence.  I  do  think  that  much  more, 
advanced  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question,  would  be 
superfluous :  having,  however,  prescribed  to  myself  a  certain 
train  of  argument,  I  must  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  points.     I  proceed,  therefore,  to  shew  that, 

(46)  Fourth.  The  means  and  instruments  by  which  food  is 
obtained,  are  such  as  seem  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  its  supply. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  those  animals  whose  strength  and 
swiftness  give  them  a  command  over  the  provision  destined  for 
their  use,  the  others  obtain  it  by  a  sagacity,  an  ingenuity,  or 
cunning,  which,  for  similar  purposes,  the  human  race  may 
imitate,  but  can  never  equal.  The  provision  is  thus  rendered 
certain  :  but  we  mistake  if  we  think  that  the  obtaining  of  it 
absorbs  the  sole  and  anxious  care,  especially  of  the  animals  of 
prey ;  or  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  their  depredations  on  the 
inferior  tribes  are  great,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers:  of 
which  mote  hereafler.  That  no  unnecessary  and  wanton 
havoc  should  be  committed  on  the  various  orders  of  beings. 
Nature  has^  however^  taken  care;  by  investing  each  vivUv  \^^::^^ 
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liar  modes,  either  of  escape  or  defence,  correspooding  to  thoM 
of  attack  before  alluded  to,  and  quite  as  wonderful.  TbeM 
respectively  form  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
observations  which  natural  science  suggests,  and  may  be 
traced  through  the  entire  tribes  of  animal  creation,  desceDdiog 
down  to  the  very  insects,  and  as  having  the  strictest  relatioo  in 
all  cases  to  each  other.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them ; 
though  I  am  well  aware  that  even  a  single  instance  would  ha^e 
a  stronger  eflfect,  and  be  deemed  a  more  substantial  proof  to 
the  unpractised  mind,  in  favour  of  the  argument  1  am  por- 
suingy  than  a  whole  volume  made  up  of  these  general  obacanra- 
tions.  The  end,  however,  of  Nature,  is  fully  answered  ;  none  are 
deprived  of  existence,  but  such  as  are  required  to  resign  it  to 
preserve  others ;  and  few,  I  think,  will  denominate  such  super- 
fluous in  the  scheme  of  creation.  But  this  brings  me  to  the 
succeeding  branch  of  the  argunient,  namely, 

(47)  Fijlh,  The  very  means  of  subsistence,  especially  thoK 
consisting  of  preyi  are,  when  duly  considered,  proof  in  then- 
selves  that  numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  ever  reottin, 
accurately  balanced. 

(48)  I  shall  spend  very  few  words  on  those  tribes  of  animals, 
the  food  of  which  is  apparently  of  a  vegetable  nature  solely: 
they  are  far  less  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and 
that  these,  at  all  events,  do  not  exceed  their  means  of  subsist 
ence  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  almost  untouched,  certainly  un- 
exhausted, resources  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  manifest. 

(49)  As  to  those  more  numerous  tribes  of  beings  whose 
food  principally  consists  of  living  substances,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denominated  animals  of  prey,  before  I  proceed  to 
shew  that  the  numbers  and  the  food  of  these  are,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily remain,  balanced,  I  will  claim  the  liberty  of  a  short 
digression,  more  consoling,  indeed,  to  the  feelings,  than  neces* 
sary  to  the  argument,  with  which,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  no 
essential  connexion ;  in  which  I  shall  shortly  prove,  that,  what- 
ever be  our  first  impressions  on  the  subject,  this  branch  of  the 
economy  of  Nature  is  as  replete  with  benevolence  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  laws  of  creation. 

(50)  And  first  I  must  remark,  that  the  successive  renewal 
of  life  throughout  the  whole  of  creation,  thus  swarming  with 
existences,  by  the  intervention  of  death,  is,  as  it  respects  all  but 
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the  first  and  original  race  of  beings,  an  ordinance  of  benevo- 
lence, and  unless  the  laws  of  Nature  were  suspended  or  re- 
versed, to  those  likewise ;  continuing,  indeed,  the  blessing  of 
existence  while  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  when  no  longer  desir- 
able, transferring  it  to  successive  myriads  of  participants ;  pre- 
venting therefore  at  once  a  monopoly  of  the  pleasures,  as  well 
as  a  perpetuity  of  the  increasing  miseries  of  existence. 

(51)  None,  however,  I  think,  are  wild  enough  to  imagine 
a  scheme  of  nature  in  which  the  animals  should  be  immortal ; 
and,  if  otherwise,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  their 
condition  duly  considered,  that  the  removal  of  those  which 
become  the  prey  of  others  is  more  distressing  than  that  of 
such  as  die  what  is  called  a  natural  death,  which,  as  will  be 
shewn,  is  a  rare  case  among  them,  and  happily  so;  as  m 
their  instance  it  would  be  one  of  lingering  disease  and  increas- 
ing weakness,  terminated  often  by  the  most  dreadful  form  of 
animal  suffering,  actual  famine.  In  the  mean  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  implanted  in  them  by  Nature,  may 
perhaps  inspire  them  with  a  fear,  or  rather  caution,  respecting 
their  enemies ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  approaches 
to  constant  or  painful  apprehension ;  nay,  whether  it  amounts 
to  any  thing  like  the  occasional  disquietude  which  human  beings 
feel  in  respect  to  their  last  enemy,  whose  final  triumph  they 
know  to  be  certain,  and  cannot  but  anticipate,  and  which  often 
forms  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  suffering. 
From  this  feeling  the  inferior  animals  are  entirely  exempt. 
Up  to  the  very  appearance  of  danger  their  fears  are  not  excited, 
and  then  its  duration  is,  generally  speaking,  too  short  to  admit  of 
distinct  perceptions  of  suffering.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having 
life  embittered  by  strong  apprehensions,  or  pursued  by  relent* 
less  diseases,  to  the  last  it  seems  to  them  a  scene  of  pleasure, 
as  the  poet  sings  of  one  of  the  loveliest  victims  of  the  master 
animal  of  prey: 

Pleas'd  to  the  last  he  crops  bis  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

But,  if  habitual  caution  among  many  of  the  tribes  of  life  i$, 
however,  excited  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  objects 
of  prey,  it  calls  into  action  those  facilities  of  escape  and  means 
of  defence  with  which  all  are  endowed,  the  successful  exercise 
t>f  whieh  inspired  that  sense  of  conscioat  security  <»^^>i^  "oft^ 
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doubt,,  administers  to  their  happiness,  as  it  does,  under  diSereoC 
circumstances,  to  our  own. 

(52)  Moreover,  familiarized  as  we  are  to  slaughter,  we 
are,  perhaps,  ready  to  transfer  our  ideas  of  this  mode  of 
sustentation  far  too  largely  to  the  animal  creatioo.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  mistake  in  imagining  our  world  to  be  a 
kind  of  immense  slaughter-house.  Beyond  a  certain  propor- 
tion this  evidently  is  not  the  case ;  and  that  proportion,  io  all 
probability,  will  seem  smaller,  compared  with  the  wh<rfe,  the 
more  closely  we  consider  the  subject.  The  expression  of  la 
author  I  have  all  along  in  my  recollection,  that  of  animik 
*<  preying  upon  each  other,*'  is  capable  of  a  very  erroneous  in- 
terpretation, and,  as  respects  the  subject  under  consideratioo, 
leads  it  to  a  very  false  conclusion.  Scarcely  any  species  of 
animal  preys  upon  its  own  kind ;  from  such  a  mode  of  subsist- 
ence nearly  all  rigidly  abstain. 

(33)  Pursuing  this  idea  as  we  ought,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  almost  entirely  divest  that  part  of  the  system  of  Natoie 
under  our  consideration,  of  its  apparent  terrors.  Look  where 
we  please,  whether  to  the  tribes  of  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  those 
creatures  of  prey,  which  are  the  objects  of  dread  to  those  on 
which  they  feed,  are,  compared  with  the  latter,  in  point  of  pio- 
lificness,  sterile ;  and  in  point  of  numbers  few :  they  are  then,  to 
such,  rare  and  solitary  beings,  and  the  amount  of  their  depre- 
dations is  accordingly  limited.  1  mean  not  to  confine  this  ob- 
servation to  the  ferocious  monarchs  of  the  various  tribes,  with 
whom  this  is  obviously  the  case,  and  has  been  often  noticed  ;  but 
down  through  all  the  descending  links  of  carnivorous  animals,  it 
holds  ns  strikingly  true.  The  shark  is  as  rare  a  monster  to  the 
cod,  as  the  cod  is  to  the  herring  ;  the  depredations  of  both,  then, 
must  be  limited  indeed,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  class.  For  example,  much  as  game  is  destroyed  in  this 
country,  still,  probably  for  a  single  hawk,  there  are  a  thousand 
partridges  ;  and  for  a  single  partridge,  ten  million  ants.  Dif- 
ferent classes  of  beings  may,  indeed,  prey  upon  the  same 
tribe ;  but  still,  all  the  former  united,  will  always  be  found 
little  numerous,  compared  with  the  latter.  Thus,  though  the 
spider  commit  devastations  upon  the  same  species  as  the 
swallow,  the  numbers  of  both  these  are  as  nothing,  compared 
with  those  of  the  flies.     Indeed,  the  minuter,  and,  as  it  ap. 
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pears  to  us,  the  most  defenceless  beings,  seem  to  form  a  sort 
of  life-assurance  company  amongst  themselves,  moving  to- 
gether in  multitudes,  and  consequently,  the  individual  risk 
from  weakness  and  exposure  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
The  shoals  in  which  the  smaller  fry  of  the  waters  always  move, 
and  the  clouds  in  which  insects  congregate,  may  illustrate 
what  I  mean  ;  not  that  these  associations  may  not  have  other 
purposes,  and,  each  individual  distinct  means  of  defence,  or 
rather  escape,  some  of  which  should  be  particularized,  had  we 
opportunity. 

(54)  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
possibilities,  nor  can  I  think  it  very  unlikely,  that  those  de« 
vastations  in  nature,  over  which  we  profess  to  mourn  so 
much,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  numbers  exposed 
to  them,  the  reverse  of  numerous,  possibly  indeed  not  so  com- 
mon as  those  premature  deaths,  from  whatever  cause,  to  which 
our  own  species  is  so  subject,  but  from  which  theirs  are  almost 
wholly  exempt. 

(55)  If  the  preceding  views  be  just,  it  is  probable  that  most 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature  survive  through  the  period  of  their 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  that  their  decline  then  is  almost  as 
instantaneous,  as  we  have  noticed  was  their  growth  ;  when,  to 
spare  them  the  most  cruel  of  deaths  that  must  otherwise  await 
them  all  (that  of  solitary  suffering,  terminated  by  famine),  a 
numerous  class  of  animals  before  alluded  to,  distributed  through 
every  element,  are  commissioned  to  put  an  end  to  their  suffer- 
ings ;  whose  prey  they  become.  Nature,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  of  her  operations,  acts  upon  a  principle  of  kindness, 
and  rescues  such  from  a  far  more  acute  degree  of  suffering, 
than  that  from  which  a  kind  master  frees  a  faithful  quadruped, 
its  period  of  enjoyment  over,  by  a  sudden  and  easy  dismissal. 
Nay,  we  observe  this  instinctive  propensity  to  terminate  suf- 
ferings, when  the  animals  of  prey  are  absent,  and  consequently 
the  impulse  of  appetite  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  act ; 
thus  notwithstanding  the  short-sighted  speculations  of  ignorant 
man,  perhaps  the  deer  which  joins  in  concluding  the  miseries 
of  a  comrade  he  cannot  relieve,  acts  upon  a  law,  impressed  by 
Nature,  grounded  on  substantial  kindness. 

(56)  The  preceding  remarks  have,  however,  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  in  hfind,  the  balance  of  food  and  uMA£kV^T^\ 
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I  have  been  betrayed  into  them,  while  attempting  to  vindicile 
the  ordinations  of  Nature  from  involving  that  uDiveisal  mtteiy 
which  an  insufficiency  of  the  meant  of  subsisteoce  implies; 
by  a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  recognize  any  principle  of  pecK 
pling  and  supporting  animal  creation  that  is  not  placed  Jipoi 
the  solid  foundation  of  universal  benevolence. 

(57)  So  much,  then,  for  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Nature  ia 
comprehending *prey  among  (he  means  by  which  she  sabsitfs 
her  universal  family.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  exist 
as  to  whether  the  sum  of  individual  happiness  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  this  regulation,  there  can  be  none  whatever 
but  that  it  ahnost  infinitely  increases  the  numbers  of  its  par- 
ticipants. No  supposition  ever  hazarded  could  be  mme  at 
war  with  both  facts  and  possibilities,  than  that  this  law  of 
Nature  was  intended  for  the  purpose,  or  has  the  efiect,  of 
repressing  the  superabundance  of  animal  increaae^*^aa  as- 
serted by  the  author  frequently  alluded  to.  If  there  be  aoy 
one  point  more  clear  and  certain  than  another  in  the  ecoooaqf 
of  Nature,  it  is  that,  by  this  very  principle,  the  souroat  of 
vitality,  as  well  as  the  means  of  support,  and  consequently 
the  numbers  of  living  beings,  are  increased  by  it  to  an  extent 
wholly  inadculable,  and  otherwise  impossible. 

(58)  Between  our  own  animal  nature  and  that  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  existence,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  far  too 
minute  to  be  ever  obvious  to  the  human  senses,  however 
assisted,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  supported  by  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  indeed  by  something  far  more  subtile ;  as  it  is  clear, 
from  late  experiments,  that,  under  certain  modifications,  life 
can  be  supported  without  food  derived  from  any  tangible  sub* 
stances ; — I  say,  between  man  and  that  lowest  being,  whatever 
it  may  be,  what  innumerable  gradations  of  life  are  interposed  I 
—most  of  which  (and,  considering  their  intimate  connexions, 
probably  all)  would  disappear,  were  the  supply  we  are  now 
considering,  namely,  that  derived  from  animate  matter,  with* 
held  :  and  if  nature  were  to  be  repeopled  with  creatures 
adapted  to  such  a  change,  the  earth  would  become  a  compara* 
tive  solitude.  But,  constituted  as  nature  now  is,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  strictly  speaking,  to  say  what  order  of  animals  is  not 
carnivorous.  We  greatly  err  respecting  those  we  commonly 
deem  otherwise ;  tlie  ox,  for  instance,  probably  devours  mora 
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living  beings  in  a  day  than  a  human  being  is  conscious  of  doing 
in  his  whole  life.  Nor  is  there  any  way  open  of  escaping  this 
necessity,  even  to  man,  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  avoid 
it.  The  hermit  may,  indeed,  please  himself  with  the  idea  of 
sparing  the  animal  creation  in  his  simple  repast,  concerning 
which  our  inimitable  pastoral  poet,  Groldsmith,  the  lover  of 

animals,  as  well  as  their  historian,  makes  him  exclaim, — 

» 

No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  daughter  I  condemn ; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learu  to  pity  them ! 
But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  gutless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

But  alas !  for  the  beautiful  illusion,  Leuwenhoek  tells  him,  that 
every  drop  of  that  element  soon  swarms  with  myriads  of  aqua* 
tic  beings  ;  and  St.  Pierre,  that  upon  one  of  the  simplest  of 
the  fruits  on  which  he  is  feeding,  the  strawberry,  there  are 
innumerable  multitudes  of  another  description  ;  even  on  one 
of  its  leaves  immersed  in  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  Parisj 
that  interesting  writer,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  common  micros- 
cope, discovered  thirty- seven  different  species  of  insects.  I 
cannot  but  pause  to  remark  that  his  observations  and  deduc- 
tions, though  consistent  with  the  severest  truth,  are,  never- 
theless, far  more  brilliant  than  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
the  imagination  ;  and  unfold  to  us  the  overwhelming  idea  of  a 
single  vegetable  accommodated,  in  its  various  parts,  to  the 
organs  and  uses  of  countless  numbers  of  sentient  beings ;  and 
becoming  to  such,  therefore,  a  world  sublime  in  magnitude, 
beautiful  in  variety,  and  overflowing  with  plenty, 

(59)  Man,  therefore,  conforms  to  this  law  of  nature ;  but 
in  doing  so,  to  advert  to  a  preceding  view  of  tlie  subject, 
(and  I  shall  again  notice  the  pleasing  fact,)  he  at  least, 
beyond  all  doubt,  increases  the  happiness,  as  well  as  multiplies 
the  numbers,  of  those  animals  which  he  selects  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(60)  Having  premised  thus  largely,  I  shall  return  to  the 
proposition  with  which  I  commenced,  namely,  that  the  law  of 
Nature  which  makes  one  order  of  animals  the  food  of  another, 
affords  in  itself  a  full  disproof  of  the  assertion,  that  there  ii^ 
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in  all  animated  life,  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
oF  subsistence  that  is  prepared  for  it,  and  yields,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  numbers  and  food 
are  and  must  remain  duly  balanced.  So  clear  is  this  tnitk, 
indeed,  that  I  should  have  included  it  amongst  the  ar^meots 
evidencing  the  particular  providence  and  foresight  of  the  Deity, 
with  which  it  plainly  classes  itself,  only  that  it  is  regarded  in 
so  different  ancT  peculiar  a  light  by  those  who  hold  the  notioo 
of  a  superfecundity  in  animal  creation,  as  to  demand  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  consideration. 

(61)  How  stands,  then,  the  notable  axiom,  in  regard  to 
these  animals  of  prey«  that  *'  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
<*  all  animated  life,  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  pre- 
**  pared  for  it ;  which,  as  it  respects  animals,  is  repressed  by 
**  their  becoming  the  prey  of  each  other  ?"  No  leugtbeaed 
exposition  can  make  this  proposition,  as  it  respects  animal 
creation,  more  absurd  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  It 
positively  asserts  in  one  breath,  that  the  number  of  animals  b 
excessive  in  relation  to  their  food,  and  their  food  excessive  ia 
relation  to  their  number.  Had  it  been  asserted  that  certain 
species  of  carnivorous  animals  uere  over  prolific  in  reference 
to  others,  the  argument  might  be  tenable  at  the  expense  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  by  denying  the  evidence  of  our 
senses ;  but  to  maintain  that  they  are  all  so,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  What  kind  of  system  is  that  of  Nature,  according 
to  such  authorities?  One  made  up  of  a  strange  mixture  of 
ideas,  some  of  them  the  most  horrible,  others  the  most  ridicu- 
lous. If  I  had  the  genius  of  iEsop,  I  would  describe  it.  His 
Jupiter  should  assemble  the  creatures  he  had  formed,  and 
billet  them  upon  each  other,  in  something  like  these  words ; 
''  I  have  made  a  multitude  of  you,  more  I  find  than  I  can  well 
*^  provide  for,  but  you  are  welcome  to  one  another,  fall  to ; 
••  and  it  is  much  if  some  of  you  have  not  enough,  the  rest  will 
'*  be  superfluous.     Things  will  find  their  own  level." 

((52)  But  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms,  •*  preying  upon  one 
another,"  or  rather  the  fallacy  they  imply,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  Nature  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  deliver  up  her  univer- 
sal offspring  to  promiscuous  slaughter,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
sustentation.  Such  an  idea  is  as  incorrect  and  absurd  when  ge« 
nerally  applied  to  the  animal  creation,  as  it  would  be  if  asserted 
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of  the  human  race.  It  is  as  false  in  philosophy  as  it  is  in  fact ; 
it  is  just  as  though  we  should  say,  that  because  men  feed  upon 
geese,  geese  feed  upon  men.  Invested  in  all  its  ambiguity, 
the  expression  "that  animals  feeding  upon  each  other"  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  excess  of  numbers,  in  reference 
to  food,  is,  as  already  remarked,  absurd  ;  but  when  we  reduce 
the  indefinite  allusion  to  the  precise  fact,  the  absurdity  is  still 
more  palpable^  and  indeed  enlarges  into  an  impossibility.  The 
order  of  Nature  is,  that  the  superior  feed  on  the  inferior  tribes^ 
from  the  summit  to  the  footstool  of  animal  creation.  If,  then^ 
through  all  the  carnivorous  tribes,  A  preys  upon  B,  B  upon 
C,  C  upon  D,  and  so  on  from  the  alpha  to  the  oitiega  of  vital 
nature,  what  is  it  that  the  notion  I  am  opposing  holds  with 
respect  to  every  class  of  them  (saving  the  first,  of  which  more 
anon),  but  that  they  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  too 
numerous  and  too  few  ? 

(63)  On  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  if  there  be  any  redun- 
dancy, it  must  be  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  not  in  the  num- 
bers and  prolificness  of  those  which  require  it:  otherwise, 
invested,  as  the  superior  orders  are,  with  powers  necessary 
for  obtaining  their  food^  consisting  as  that  food  does  of  the 
inferior  ones^  those  powers  would  be  so  sharpened  by  their 
unsatisfied  and  increasing  necessities,  that  the  latter  would 
soon  be  hunted  out  of  existence :  and  so  would  it  be  with  all 
the  inferior  tribes,  till  the  whole  would  be  extinguished.  The 
very  fact  of  numerous  races  of  animals,  whose  food  is  prey, 
existing  in  due  proportions,  or  indeed  continuing  to  exist  at 
all,  is,  when  closely  considered,  proof  positive  that  their  pro- 
lificness throughout  all  these  tribes  is  most  accurately  propor- 
tioned  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  excess  in  reference  to  their  food. 
As  to  the  latter  supposition  ;  it  is  at  once  disposed  of  by  recol- 
lecting that  if  their  prolificness  were  universally  diminished 
down  to  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  part  of  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, the  diminution  would  equally  apply  to  their  food,  and 
consequently  their  individual  shares  of  it,  whatever  they  may 
be,  would  remain  precisely  the  same.  The  idea  that  some  par- 
ticular class  only  of  these  animals  is  too  fecund,  has  never 
yet  been  broached ;  it  is  one  which  might  shock  us  with  its 
novelty,   though  it  conveys  a  far  lighter  charge  against  Nature 
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than  that  the  whole  are  so :  but  the  supposition  would  be  as 
obviously  fallacious.  This,  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  fkUi 
to  other  tribes,  if  not  eventually  to  the  whole  chain  of  animated 
existences,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  immediate  rela* 
tion,  in  which  many  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  stand,  is  three- 
fold ;  having  respect  to  themselves,  to  those  above,  and  to  thoat 
beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  probaUy  ex* 
tending  throughout  the  whole  of  animated  nature. 

(64)  Considering,  therefore,  the  immense  numbers  that 
mutually  dependent,  the  intricacy  of  the  Divine  calculatioa 
becomes  the  more  apparent,  and  the  hardihood  of  saspecting 
its  absolute  or  comparative  correctness  throughout,  the  0km« 
daring.  To  supply  these  through  all  their  orders  and  degreeii 
from  the  greatest  and  most  powerful,  down  to  the  most  insig* 
tiificant  and  minute,  with  their  appointed  ^^  food,  and  in  doe 
**  season,''  and  consistently  with  that  universal  benevolence 
which  is  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
Nature,  is  what  none  but  God  could  perform,  and  what^  if  be 
iittempts  to  do  at  all,  he  does  perfectly.  Here,  then,  is  partly 
unfolded  the  reason  why,  in  tracing  existence  down  its  length* 
ening  gradations,  we  find  as  they  become  more  small  and 
feeble,  they  are  the  more  prolific  and  numerous,  and  multiply 
in  more  rapid  successions :  so  rapid,  indeed,  and  in  numbers  so 
vast,  as  to  baffle  calculation.  Still,  in  no  stage  of  life  is  there 
the  least  evidence  that  Nature  scatters  the  germs  of  existence 
with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  she  does  the  means  of  their  sup* 
port.  The  demonstration  is  one  that  can  alone  be  obvious  to 
our  senses  ;  no  geometry  can  measure,  no  arithmetic  compute 
these  proportions,  which  must  be  exact  in  the  minutest  calcula* 
lation,  in  order  to  become  balanced  in  the  great  and  final  result. 
But,  if  the  elements  of  the  calculation  were,  in  the  slightest  sup* 
posable  degree,  incorrect ;  possessing  as  they  do  such  powers, 
what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  their  ultimate 
effects? — Speedy  and  universal  confusion. 

(65)  Hitherto,  I  think,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the 
principle  of  superfecundity  in  relation  to  animals,  is  unphilo- 
sophical  and  untrue;  and  that  there  is  not  this  supposed  ten- 
dency to  increase  beyond  the  prepared  means  of  subsistence ; 
which  is  only  repressed  within  due  bounds  by  their  preying 
upon  each  other.     But  a  (ar  more  striking  alignment  still  re^ 
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mains  liehind^  which  will  not  only  give  a  direct  negative  to  the 
supposition,  but  further  illustrate  and  prove  that  Nature  visibly 
regulates  with  the  utmost  care  all  her  calculations,  so  as  to 
preser\'e  a  perpetual  balance  of  food  and  numbers. 

(66)  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  different  tribes  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  as  subsisting  upon  prey  themselves,  but  be- 
coming in  their  turn  the  prey  of  others,  and  thus  keeping  upi 
the  balance  of  their  food  and  numbers,  through  all  their  various 
ranks ;  and  that  the  fecundity  of  all  such  is  regulated  accord- 
ingly. But  there  are  certain  animated  beings  which  are  only 
subject  to  half  of  this  otherwise  universal  law  of  Nature  ;  they 
prey  upon  others  beyond  all  the  rest;  but,  living,  they  are 
themselves  the  prey  of  none.  Placed  at  the  head  of  existence 
in  their  several  elements,  they  inspire  that  terror  which  they 
never  feel,  excepting,  perhaps,  when  he  appears,  whose  vice- 
gerents they  are,  and  in  whose  absence  they  preserve  for  him 
his  edible  domain,  and  who,  armed  with  all  his  advantages, 
still,  perhaps,  they  little  dread,  when,  though  but  rarely  in- 
deed, they  come  in  contact  Such,  in  the  feathered  tribes,  is 
the  eagle;  the  lion  among  the  quadrupeds;  and,  for  want 
perhaps  of  more  perfectly  knowing  another  element,  we  may 
fix  upon  the  shark  among  the  fishes.  These  and  their  com- 
peers, were  there  any  truth  in  the  position  I  am  opposing, 
would,  at  all  events,  multiply  incredibly.  The  first  of  them, 
the  eagle,  affecting  a  cold  atmos[)here,  perches  on  inaccessible 
heights,  or  inhabits  the  vast  **  Cimmerian  deserts  of  the  North;" 
where  his  food,  principally  the  fowl,  multiplies  around  him  in 
such  incredible  numbers,  that  their  flight,  when  they  suc- 
cessively remove,  darkens  the  skies.  Scarcely  approachable, 
and  rarely  molested,  what  prevents  the  bird  of  Jove  from  mul- 
tiplying, thus  unchecked,  without  limit?  Again  ;  what  is  the 
check  which  prevents  the  enormous  increase  of  the  most 
powerful  and  voracious  of  the  finny  tribes;  or,  who  rouses 
/^  the  Numidian  lion  in  his  lair,"  except  with  a  little  army 
collected  for  that  purpose;  and  which  is  the  beast  that 
devours  him  ?  Unchecked,  therefore,  how  fearfully  oughl 
he  to  multiply,  according  to  the  modern  notion,  which  invests 
all  things  living  with  this  superfecundity !  So  thought  Monsieur 
Buffon,  and  therefore  talks  of  whole  armies  of  lions  roaming 
the  plains  of  Africa  together.     But  they  exist  only  in  his 
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interesting  pages.  Nature  determines  differently.  The  lion  is 
a  scarce  beast^  even  in  his  native  haunts,  as  Spaannao  has 
observed;  and  Pliny,  who,  perhaps,  confounded  him  widi 
the  tiger,  tells  us,  that  it  was  rare  in  his  days ;  and  it  coa- 
tinues  rare  still.  What  is  it,  then,  that  checks  and  regulates 
the  increase  of  these  ?  Not  their  preying  upon  one  another, 
for  that  is  not  the  case ;  as  the  poet  sings, 

Wolves  slay  not  wolves,  nor  tigers  tigers  tear ; 

not  the  want  of  food,  the  dfiemon  of  the  modern  system ;  for  of 
that  they  have  a  command :  but  that  power  whom  we  have 
observed  regulating  all  others  ; — Nature — God!  And  by  the 
same  means,  namely,  by  strictly  limiting  their  fecundity,  as  he 
has  done  that  of  all  other  beings,  and  in  each,  with  an  equally 
exact  reference  to  their  station  in  the  scale  of  existence.  lo 
these,  therefore,  as  only  subject  to  half  the  otherwise  universal 
operation  of  the  law  of  Nature,  as  before  observed,  and  bein*', 
consequently,  not  preyed  upon  themselves,  he  has  diminished 
the  measure  of  increase,  and  constituted  them  the  most  sterile 
of  beings,  save  man,  whose  place  they  pre-occupy.     Aristode 

said     of  such,    long  ago,    to/v   yxyL^cjyvyjuy   oXiyoroxa    ira>Tjc ; 
and  a  greater  than  he.  Bacon,  says  of  the  lioness,   that  *•  she 
ordinarily  bringeth  forth  but  one.**     A  late  observer.  Colonel 
Keating,  perhaps,  has  corrected  this,  according  to   more  ac- 
curate experience;  he  says,  that  a   lioness  may  have    three 
whelps,  but  that  two  always  die.     Respecting  the  eagle,  the 
first  cited  author,  Aristotle,  gives  us  from  Musa?us,  that  she 
produces  three:  two  live  and  one  is  reared.    A  later  authoritv 
and  who  ought  to  be  a  more  accurate  one,  as  having  far  better 
opportunities  of  becoming  so  on  this  point,  Olaus  Magnus 
says,  that  "  the  greatest  eagle  of  all,  the  gir  falcon,  very  fero- 
cious  and   strong,  never  breeds  more  than  one  young  one." 
The  same  observation  might    be  transferred  to  another  ele- 
ment with  equal  truth,  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  piscatory 
tribes.     The  large  fishes  of  prey,  such  as  whales,  sharks,  rays, 
poises,  &c.,    are  viviparous,   and,  compared  with  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the   lesser   fishes,   are   more   strikin<dy 
sterile  than  the  animals  previously  adduced.     But,  to  confine 
myself  to  one  instance  in  this  element,  as  in  the  others.    *•  The 
••  whale,*'  says  Busching,  •* generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth  • 
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•'  and  sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  two  young  ones.**  The 
cod  produces  millions.  Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
the  reason  of  this  ?  Were  this  fertility  reversed,  all  animated 
nature,  with  which  the  ocean  swarms,  must  expire,  and  the  pol- 
luted waters  fill  the  world  with  stench  and  corruption. 

(67)  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  foregoing  observations, 
such  existences  only  as  seem  placed  at  the  head  of  the  several 
tribes  in  their  respective  elements,  but,  if  we  trace  the  subject 
further,  we  shall  find  numbers  of  an  inferior  order,  who  are 
still  of  the  same  character,  subsisting  by  prey  themselves, 
little  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  others :  but  not  to  par- 
ticularise these,  I  may  observe,  that,  without  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary,  they  all  conform  to  the  law  of 
Nature  I  have  alluded  to,  and  are  sterile,  compared  with  those 
on  which  they  feed;  were  it  otherwise,  these,  too,  would 
spread  certain  devastation  around  them.  They  have,  indeed, 
as  will  be  remarked  hereafter,  a  most  important  and  essential 
office  in  the  universal  scheme  of  animated  Nature,  distinct 
from  that  of  increasing  the  supply  of  food :  •*  for  such,"  as 
Bacon  says,  *'  are  not  ordinarily  edible."  And  their  fertility, 
again,  conforms  to  their  nature  and  position ;  they  are  sterile, 
compared  with  those  which  are  intended  for  food,  especially 
that  of  human  beings.  Pliny  has  observed  the  divine  benevo- 
lence of  this  remarkable  law.  ^^Benigna  circa  hoc  natara, 
innocua  et  esculenta  animalia  fcecunda  generavit."  And  an 
older  writer  than  Pliny  has  remarked  the  same  thing  more 
at  length.  "Those  animals,"  says  Herodotus,  '*  which  serve 
"  for  the  purpose  of  food,  to  prevent  their  total  consumption, 

are  always  remarkably  prolific,  which  is  not  the  case  with 

those  which  are  fierce  or  venomous.  The  hare,  the  prey  of 
"  every  bird  and  beast,  as  well  as  man,  produces  young  abund- 
"  antly ;  but  the  lioness,  of  all  animals  the  strongest  and  most 
*•  ferocious,  produces  but  one  young  once  in  her  life."  The 
last  instance  of  the  venerable  historian  is  incorrect,  but  the  com- 
parison he  institutes  is  perfectly  just,  and  the  cause  indisputable. 

(68)  The  fact,  then,  is  incontrovertible,  that  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  animal  creation,  and  at  every  step  of  the 
descent,  we  find  those  beings  few  and  sterile  compared  with 
others  on  which  they  feed :  their  appearance  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture is,  therefore,  comparatively  strange,  and  their  devastations 

Vol.  II.  ^^i 
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limited.  This  leaves  the  vast  proportion  of  animated  nature 
in  a  state  of  undisturbed  enjoyment,  as  well  as  unfailing  pleot>'» 
and,  above  all,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  interesting  fact  remarked 
by  Linnceus,  that  **  no  creature  can  ever  totally  perish  that  hu 
been  created." 

(69)  But,  granting  all  this,  the  question  may  still  be  asked : 
why  should  those  animals  of  prey,  which  are  placed»as  it  were. 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  conseqoentiy  not 
themselves  the  prey  of  others,  sterile  as  they  confessedly  aiC| 
multiply  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  exist  ?  The  answer  to  ths 
important  query  will  unfold  a  view  of  nature  which,  as  Eeir  atl 
know,  has  never  yet  been  presented,  and  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  give,  as  having  a  special  relation  to  the  subject  ondo 
consideration. 

(70)  It  has  been  an  old  remark,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be 
Loped  will  never  become  obsolete,  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
especially  of  animated  nature,  seems  linked  together  in  a  matiiii 
and  necessary  dependence.  I  shall  refer  this  idea  at  pretest 
to  one  only  of  its  elements,  the  ocean,  as  it  incidentally  illof- 
trates  a  part  of  my  subject  already  adverted  to,  namely,  the  in- 
conceivable numerosity  of  animal  existences ;  taking  the  illustrt- 
tion  from  that  intelligent  and  scientific  voyager,  Mr.  Scoresby. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  hydrography  of  the  polar  seas,  he  says, 
that  conceiving  the  discolouration  which  is  there  so  remarkably 
prevalent,  to  proceed  from  animal  matter,  he  substantiated  the 
fact  by  submitting  the  water  to  a  powerful  microscopic  exami- 
nation, and  detected  medusse  and  animalcules  in  numbers, 
which,  as  applied  to  the  extent  of  the  waters  so  impregnated, 
we  may  talk  about,  but  which  we  can  comprehend  as  little  as 
we  can  infinity.  To  complete  the  enumeration  of  one  of  the 
larger  of  these  genera,  existing  in  a  couple  of  square  miles, 
according  to  u  calculation  he  made,  would  have  required  the 
labour  of  80,(XX)  persons  from  the  creation  to  the  present 
hour.  As  to  the  smaller,  he  says,  that  on  computation  there 
must  have  been  in  a  single  drop,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most 
dee[)ly  tinged,  2G,450.  ••  These  animals,"  he  observes,  ••  are 
•*  not  w  ithout  their  evident  economy ;  on  their  existence  po»- 
**  sibly  depend  the  being  and  preservation  of  the  whole  race 
••  of  mysticete,  and  some  other  8|)ecies  of  cetaceous  auimali. 
*'  For  the  minuter  medusa;  apparently  afford  nourishment  to 
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"  the  saepise,  actiniee,  cancri,  helices,  and  other  genera  of  mol- 
"  lusca  and  aptera,  so  abundant  in  the  Greenland  sea;  while 
*'  these  latter  constitute  the  food  of  several  of  the  whale  tribe 
"  inhabiting  the  same  region  :  thus  producing  a  dependent 
"  chain  of  animal  life— one  particular  link  being  destroyed,  the 
**  whole  must  necessarily  perish/'  By  other  observations  it 
appears  that  some  of  these,  too,  are  migratory,  supplying  their 
almost  total  want  of  locomotion  by  sinking  into  those  sub- 
currents,  or  rising  into  the  superior  ones,  which  have  the  effect 
of  blending  the  waters  of  the  equator  and  the  pole,  so  as  to 
produce  a  more  equable  temperature  than  could  otherwise 
exist  in  either,  and  in  these  changes,  no  doubt,  still  performing 
their  office  of  victualling  the  recesses  of  the  watery  world. 
These,  still  more  than  the  insects  of  the  Scandinavian  regions, 
are  therefore  innumerable,  and  supply  thosevast  and  incessant 
shoals  which  Nature  perpetually  pours  upon  all  our  shores, 
not  one  in  one  million  of  which  is  taken  ;  as  do  those  clouds 
of  wild  fowl  that,  when  mature,  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  earth  :  both,  therefore,  constituting  the  inaccessible  north, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself — the  victualling-office  of  the  world, 
in  which  Nature  does  not  permit  herself  to  be  interrupted  in 
her  beneficent  operations. 

(71)  Not  to  affect  any  scientific  arrangement  which  might 
not  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  answer  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
let  us  suppose,  that  among  these  inconceivably  numerous 
animalcules  of  different  orders,  the  inferior  and  most  minute 
support  the  superior,  which*  still  enlarge  in  size,  till  they  be- 
come the  food  of  the  sprat,  the  sprat  of  the  herring,  the  herring 
of  the  cod,  and  the  cod  of  the  shark  ;  and  take  the  shark  as  a 
fish  of  prey,  on  which  no  other  feeds,  as  I  previously  did  the 
eagle  and  the  lion  from  the  other  elements.  I  do  not,  I  re- 
peat, represent  such  to  be  the  food  of  these  different  species 
respectively ;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  we  could  trace  the  economy 
of  piscatory  sustentation  more  exactly,  the  minute  facts  which 
it  would  exhibit,  would  fully  confirm  the  truth  which  the  idea, 
as  I  am  now  presenting  it,  imperfectly  illustrates.  Now  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that,  in  such  an  arrangement,  the  shark 
could  not  continue  to  exist  without  the  sprat,  (to  descend  at 
present  no  lower  in  the  chain  of  existence,)  but  it  is  equally 
true,  though  perhaps  not  at  first  sight  quite  so  plain,  that  the 
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sprat  could  not  exist  without  the  shark.     And  this  is  the  &ct 
which,  as  I  conceive,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

(72)  Let  us  pursue,  then,  this  most  important  con- 
sideration :  one  which,  in  attempting  to  comprehend  the 
balance  of  the  numbers  and  food  of  living  beings  ought  nevef 
to  be  out  of  recollection  ;  but  which  seems  hardly  ever  to  ha\t 
been  in  it,  as  it  regards  those  who  pronounce  so  confidently  ob 
the  superfecundity  of  animal  creation.  Alluding  to  an  oodts- 
turbed  state  of  nature^  to  which  I  refer  the  argument  in  the 
first  instance ;  the  least  alteration  in  the  measure  of  thit 
fecundity  which  varies  so  greatly  in  different  species,  and 
which  some  conceive  to  be  at  best  a  blind  and  erring  calcula- 
tion throughout, — I  say  the  least  alteration,  whether  of  di- 
minution or  increase,  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  all  coo- 
nected  and  dependent  existences.  In  contemplating  repro- 
duction in  single  instances,  we  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  these 
variations  are  trivial  in  their  effects  ;  but  the  arithmetician  will 
soon  recall  us,  from  such  ideas,  to  our  senses^  and  shew  us 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  cohseiquences  of  altering  the 
generative  power  in  the  roll  of  ages,  or  often  indeed  in  a  &in^e 
generation.  Imagine,  then,  a  miscalculation  respecting  the 
fecundity  oflhe  shark,  and  that  it  should  be  in  excess  :  those 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  progressive  numbers  need  not 
be  told  how  speedily  this  excess  would  accumulate  into 
unsustainable  shoals,  and  that  this  ferocious  fish  would  first 
sweep  the  ocean  of  its  food,  and  then  expire  itself.  Sup- 
posing siill,  for  illustration,  that  food  to  be  the  cod  ;  then  the 
disappearance  of  the  cod,  no  longer  preying  on  the  herring, 
the  herring,  in  vastly  increased  numbers,  multiplying  as 
before,  would,  in  its  turn,  destroy  the  sprat,  and  itself  conse- 
quently disappear  for  want  of  further  sustentation.  All  this 
is  sufficiently  plain ;  and  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  l)e 
otherwise,  begins  to  be  equally  so;  namely,  that,  secondly,  an 
error  of  deficiency  in  any  of  the  animals  of  prey  would  be 
equally  fatal  with  one  of  excess.  Thus,  if  the  shark  should, 
on  the  contrary,  multiply  in  too  slow  a  ratio  in  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  the  undue  accumulation  of  the  latter 
would  press  upon  their  food,  which  we  represent  as  the  herring  ; 
these  would  be  destroyed,  and  then  the  sprat,  left  to  multiply 
from  such  increased  numbers,  would  exhaust  the  food  destined 
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for  its  support,  and  expire  after  it  had  thus  transmitted  de- 
vastation through  every  lessening  link  of  marine  existence. 

(73)  lu  again  observing  that  this  illustration  does  not  ex- 
press the  precise  economy  of  the  piscatory  tribes,  which  is 
certainly  far  more  complex  (involving,  in  all  probability, 
almost  an  infinity  of  interchanging  modes  of  existence),  I 
must  intimate  to  those  who  are  prone  to  disregard,  if  not  deny, 
what  they  cannot  fully  trace  and  understand^  that  this  com- 
plexity forms  an  essential  feature  of  my  entire  argument.  To 
perform  one  grand  uniform  result  by  a  variety  of  means  almost 
infinite,  surely  indicates  more  of  intention  and  wisdom,  and  is 
less  liable  to  the  charge  of  accident  and  mistake,  than  if  it 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  one  simple,  independent  cause.  If, 
then,  this  chain  of  connected  being  is  multiplied  into  tea 
thousand  catenations,  and  so  connected  in  its  involutions  as  to 
inclose  the  whole  of  animated  life,  it  cannot  surely  evince 
less  calculation  and  skill  in  the  artificer  than  if  it  consisted  of 
a  few  links.  The  more  numerous,  therefore,  the  means  by 
which  the  universal  scheme  of  Nature  is  upheld^  the  more 
exquisitely  exact,  instead  of  careless,  must  evidently  be  the 
calculations  respecting  each.  If,  then,  the  five  gradations 
into  which  I  have  divided  my  exemplification,  were  multi- 
plied into  five  thousand,  as  probably  they  ought  to  be,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  as  many  times  more  necessary  that  the  cal- 
culations respecting  each  should  be  minutely  correct. 

(74)  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  measure  of  fecundity,  in 
the  several  orders  of  animals  dependent  on  each  other,  is  neither 
erroneous  in  deficiency  nor  excess,  but  precisely  accurate,  I 
deliver  the  argument  into  the  grasp  of  the  computist,  to  use 
Dr.  Johnson's  expression,  from  which  I  feel  certain  no  human 
sophistry  can  rescue  it.  The  first  principles  of  arithmetic^  as 
well  as  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  equally  prove  that  numbers 
and  food  are  balanced. 

(75)  It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  the  argument  which 
proves  the  necessity  and  certainty  of  these  minute  calculations 
regarding  the  natural  prolificness  of  animals ;  that  it  equally 
assumes  that  those  occasional  accidents  or  interruptions,  to 
which  all  their  tribes  are  subject,  would  be,  at  length,  fatal  in 
their  result,  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Nature.  That  this  would 
be  the  case^  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  cleax^  >Rei^  >icv^\^  \!w^\. 
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a  countervailing  law  of  nature,  one  which,  it  will  be  fulh 
shewn  elsewhere,  regulates  human  prolificness,  and  which^  ^e 
may  conclude,  is  in  constant  operation  among  animals  io  their 
natural  state ;  though  perhaps  little  observable  when  tbeir 
numbers  are  regulated  by  mankind; — a  law  which  varying  dieir 
fruitfulness  according  to  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  that  equilibrioa 
which  was  primarily  established,  and  which  this,  as  well  ti 
every  other  principle  in  creation,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate.  Of  this  fact,  some  very  striking  and 
conclusive  proofs  might  be  given,  but  it  would  involve  a  series 
of  arguments  and  calculations  hardly  suited  to  the  opportonitj 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that  in  the  general  scheme  of  creatioo, 
there  seems  no  events  anticipated,  no  order  of  beings  in  jeo- 
pardy. Hence,  in  the  eye  of  true  Philosophy,  **  not  a  spar- 
row," for  instance,  ^*  falleth,'*  the  existence  of  which  has  not 
been  provided  for,  the  death  of  which  is  not  compensated;  or, 
in  other  words,  without  the  notice  of  Him  in  whose  sight  what 
man  calls  chance  and  accident  have  no  place. 

(76)  But  to  return.  I  have  now  state<l  some  of  the 
rea^jons  why  animals  of  prey,  eminently  sterile  through  all  their 
tribes,  exist  at  all ;  and  I  think  they  suffice.  And  it  is  won- 
derful to  observe  how  true  Nature  keeps  to  her  rule,  in  this 
respect,  through  every  part  of  her  wide  domain ;  the  exceptioos 
to  which  are  such  as  abundantly  confirm  its  general  necessity*. 
In  the  newly  discovered  islands  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  do 
large  edible  quadrupeds  ;  hence  there  are  no  animals  of 
prey  to  regulate  their  numbers.  But  to  appeal  (o  the  \*ast 
and  fertile  continent  of  America :  till  Columbus,  not  three 
centuries  ago,  landed  his  small  number  of  horned  cattle,  and 
his  eight  sows,  there  were  none  of  those  animals,  nor  even 
sheep  on  that  extensive  continent ;  the  number  of  quadrupetis 
was  few,  and  those  principally  of  the  minor  tribes  ;  and  hence 
the  beasts  of  prey  seemed  to  conform  exactly  to  that  state  of 
things,  there  being  only  one  or  two  of  any  note,  the  jaguar  and 
cougar,  which  are  far  less  formidable  than  the  ferocious  animaU 
of  the  ohl  world.  But  the  fishes  in  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  that 
continent  are  numerous ;  hence  the  seal  and  the  cayman 
abounded.  In  like  manner,  the  feathered  tril)es  were  in 
astonishing    multitudes :   so,    therefore,    were    the    serjicnts. 
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Thus  is  it  that  the  circle  of  Nature,  however  enlarged  or 
contracted,  must  be  perfect  and  complete  in  itself  to  be  per- 
petuated :  a  circle  which,  to  use  the  illustration  of  our  great 
poet,  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  golden  compasses  of  the 
Eternal,  and  which  he  has  filled  with  his  wonders,  and  satiated 
with  his  mercies. 

(77)  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  this  chain  of 
existence,  so  visibly  perfect,  and  complete,  where  Nature  is 
undisturbed  in  her  operations,  is  as  evidently  broken,  wherever 
she  is  greatly  interrupted ;  and  that,  when  those  animals  of 
prey,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  as  the  pre- 
servers of  the  balance  of  numbers  and  food,  are  driven  away 
thence,  or  destroyed,  still  the  rest  of  creation  continues  tx) 
exist.  My  answer  to  this  final  objection  brings  me  to  the  last 
and  far  most  important  reason  of  their  creation,  and  continued 
existence  upon  our  earth  ;  and  this  has  an  essential  relation, to 
that  state  of  things  which  the  Deity  doubtless  contemplated 
when  he  created  our  world,  and  especially  to  that  being  whom 
he  condescended  to  place  at  the  head  of  it :  without  whom  the 
universe  would  have  been  incomplete,  and,  with  all  its  infinite 
myriads  of  inhabitants,  still  destitute  of  a  single  creature  who 
could  recognize  the  universal  Parent, — the  temple  of  Nature 
void  of  a  single  worshipper  of  its  indwelling  and  presiding 
Deity, — and  that  everlasting  anthem  of  praise,  with  which  it 
resounds,  hushed  in  eternal  silence  I— -that  mysterious  being, 
whom  the  Eternal  has  placed,  as  it  were,  midVray  between 
immensity  and  nothing ;  who,  though  a  creature  to  God,  is  a 
god  to  his  creatures,  and  whom  the  King  of  the  Universe  has 
crowned  with  glory,  and  arrayed  with  his  own  vesture  of  im- 
mortality 1  And  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  poet, 
he  **  has  given  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
*'  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet  :^  or,  to  express 
myself  in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  and  one,  perhaps,  less 
objectionable  to  modern  philosophy,  '^  Principio  ipse  mundus 

Deorum  hominumque  causft  factus  est :  quseque  in  eo  sunt 
omnia  ea  parata  ad  fructum  hominum  et  inventa  sunt." 
Thus  is  it  that  all  creation,  with  its  unnumbered  forms  and 
exquisite  adaptations,  has  a  prime  and  final  reference  to  man. 

(78)  And  yet,  astonishing  as  the  assertion  seems,  and 
almost  exceeding  belief,  if  we  were  not  perpetoally  hearing  it 


It 
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it  repeated;  touching  this  one  creature,  at  once  the  sok 
genus  and  species  of  his  kind,  whose  increase  is  the  moK 
strictly  guarded  of  all  others,  and  who  is  indeed  the  moststenk 
being  in  existence,- — to  sustain  whom,  not  only  the  vegeUdJe 
kingdom  offers  its  inexhaustible  resources,  but  to  whom  the 
whole  animal  creation,  in  every  element,  is  surrendered  for  that 
special  purpose, — it  is  pronounced  that  even  his  food  and  hs 
numbers  are  not  duly  balanced ;  but  on  the  contrary,  io  sock 
grievous  disproportions  has  Nature  established  the  priDcipio 
of  their  increase,  that,  without  unnatural  or  cruel  expedients 
to  rectify  her  errors,  present  misery  must  ensue,  and  in  ^a 
thousand  years  "  (which,  with  his  Creator,  is  but  as  one  day) 
the  discrepancy  would  involve  him  in  universal  distress  and 
threaten  his  final  annihilation. 

(79)  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  proof 
that  numbers  and  food  are  balanced,  as  it  respects  this  last  and 
most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator. — man.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
not  take  up  the  question  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  elsewhere 
considered  it ;  proving  my  assertion  from  a  series  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  involving  all  the  registers  of  human  existence 
to  which  the  public  has  access,  in  every  country  where  the 
necessary  documents  have  been  made  matter  of  record  ;  nor 
shall  I  treat  it  as  an  argument  de  fuluro  ;  but  I  shall  continue 
to  discuss  it  on  those  more  obvious  and  popular  grounds  which, 
however  the  argument  is  constructed,  must  ever  form  one  of  its 
most  important  branches. 

(80)  That  the  numbers  and  fooil  of  human  beings  have  a 
strict  relation  to  each  other,  and  are,  as  far  as  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  Nature  are  concerned,  balanced,  I  prove,  then  by 
the  same  train  of  reasoning  which  I  have  already  advanced  in 
considering  the  same  balance  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation.  All  the  operations  of  Nature  we  cannot  but 
remark  are  constantly  conducing  to  this  very  end.  We  can 
open  our  eyes,  or  direct  our  minds,  to  no  part  of  creation  which 
does  not  evidence  this.  All  those  numerous  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  sustentation  of  the  animal  tribes  are  again  nut  in 
requisition  in  behalf  of  man  ;  and  as  it  resj)ect8  him,  those 
causes  are  multiplied  beyond  calculation,  while  each  is  rendered 
vastly,  I  had  almost  said  infinitely,  more  efficient.  So  intent 
does  Nature  seem  to  be  on  her  great  work  of  sustaining  man. 
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.    (81)  Here,  however,  is  the  place  to  observe,  that  the  ample 
provision  Nature  has  made  for  all  creatures,  is  bestowed  upon 
one  indispensable  condition  ;  but  it  is  one  that  contributes  to 
their  pleasure,  as  well  as  promotes  and  secures  their  health : 
it  is  exertion.      To  this  catholic  law  of  Nature  man  is  sub- 
mitted, and  in  a  severer  degree^  as  we  may  think  when  super- 
ficially viewing  the  subject,   than  all  the  other  tribes  of  life. 
But  to  the  stricter  operation  of  this  law.  he  owes  the  exercise 
of  those  powers,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  by  which  he  rises 
so  greatly  superior  to  them  all.    It  is  this  which  is  the  means  of 
elevating  him  through  the  wide  gradations  of  his  own  existence, 
from  barbarism  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization.     Moreover, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  exertion  which  is  required  of  him, 
in  order  to  his  sustentation,  is  the  cause  of  that  appropria- 
tion of  the  bounties  of  Nature  which  is  peculiar  to  his  race, 
and  which  necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  those  social  and 
civil  institutions  which  conduce  so  much  to  his  prosperity.  This 
appropriation,  however,  which  was  evidently,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Creator,  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  involves  those 
striking  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
which  have   ever  existed  in  human  society,  especially  in  its 
more   civilized   stages;    and   these,  again,    the    Creator   has 
anticipated,  implanting  deep  in  the  human  breast  those  sacred 
impulses  which  prompt  the  fortunate  to  distribute  of  their  su- 
perfluity to  the  destitute ;  thereby  awaking  mutual  feelings  which 
heighten  into  pleasures,  and  more  than  compensate  for  the  dis- 
tresses in  which  they  originate.      It  is  thus  that,  watered  by 
mingling  tears  of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  the  heavenly  plant  of 
Divine  charity  is  seen  rising  in  all  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  and 
bearing  its  perennial  fruits,  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.     But  this  feeling  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  is  evidently 
given  him  to  remedy  the  tendencies  of  that  appropriation  to 
which  animal  creation  is  a  stranger.     Political  economists, 
however,  contemplate  a  system,  which  shall,  in  great  measure, 
dispense   with    this  distinguishing  virtue   of  human   nature, 
and  which,  if   realized,  would  therefore  rob  humanity  of  its 
noblest  attribute, — that  in  which  it  most  resembles  the  Creator, 
and  leave  it  only  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 
(82)     Thus   much    I  thought    it   needful  to  premise,  in 
answer  to  any  objections  which  might  be,  and  often  qx^>\x&&k^ 
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ftgainst  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision  of  Nature  for  all  maih 
kind.  I  proceed,  therefore^  to  shew,  that  when  a  oecessvy 
part  of  the  universal  supply  is  thus  distributed  through  tbe 
channels  of  kindness  and  mercy^  there  is  still  '*  enough  and  to 
spare  ;*'  at  least,  that  numbers  do  not,  any  moro  in  the  hujui 
species  than  amongst  animal  nature,  overbalance  food. 
.  (83)  To  proceed,  then,  after  this  necessary  digression,  with 
the  general  argument ;  it  remains  to  be  further  considered  whj. 
in  reference  to  the  human  race,  mere  animals  of  prey  exist  at 
all  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  exist,  lastly^  as  the  regalaCon 
of  the  numbers,  and  consequently  as  the  preservers  of  animtl 
creation,  till  man  himself  appears ;  in  other  words,  just  as  kog 
as  their  office  is  necessary  to  him,  and  no  longer  ;  till,  as  tbe 
master  animal  of  prey,  he  assumes  the  dominion  which  sodi 
were  appointed  to  preserve  for  him. 

(84)  The  history  of  man  presents  him  to  us,  in  the  first 
stages  of  society  in  every  country  of  the  world,  as  compan- 
tively  few;  and  as  dispersed  over  vast  tracts,  solitary:  his 
numbers  progressively  increase,  till  at  length  we  find  his 
multiplied  into  mighty  nations.  At  first  he  reclaims,  from  thf 
dominion  of  the  wild  beasts,  but  a  small  part  only  of  the  earth, 
which  he  gradually  extends  as  his  necessities  require ;  makio^ 
war  upon  them  as  he  advances,  either  dispossessing  or  de» 
stroying  them,  till,  at  length,  they  utterly  perish  from  the 
country  which  he  fully  occupies.  Now,  if  these  were  necessary 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  preserve  the  whole  of  animal  life,  by  bt* 
lancing  its  numbers  and  proportions,  (which  I  trust  has  been 
fully  shewn,)  then  is  the  utility  of  these  objects  of  dislike  and 
dread  manifest,  especially  to  man:  they  have  actually  presened 
for  him  that  profuse  provision  which  Nature  ordained  for  his 
use,  till  he  appears  and  enjoys  it.  This,  I  think,  is  a  true,  and 
by  no  means  a  new  view  of  this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

(85)  Any  material  <lestruction  of  these  ferocious  animals, 
in  anticipation,  and  before  mankind  were  sufficient  in  numbers 
to  take  their  place,  were  it  very  practicable,  we  may  conclude 
(if  the  foregoing  reasonings  are  just)  would  Im*  injurious  ; 
and  would  be  fruitful  of  calamity  rather  than  of  benefit  to 
the  remaining  tribes  of  animal  life,  unless  Nature,  ever  fruitful 
in  resources,  should  restore  the  balance  in  some  other  way, 
not  very  comprehensible  to  us  at  present.     Practical  exem* 
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plifications  of  this  fact,  it  is  obviously  almost  impossible  to 
give  :  one  very  interesting  instance^  however,  just  rises  to  my 
recollection.  In  the  Carolinas,  very  slenderly  peopled  even 
at  present,  and  where  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  have 
not  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  supplies  which 
the  waters  afford,  which,  though  so  nutritious  and  healthful 
a  food,  is  nevertheless  always  among  the  last  to  which  man- 
kind, in  general,  willingly  resort;  the  cayman,  (the  American 
crocodile,)  once  numerous,  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed :  hence^  says  Chateaubriand,  the  rivers  are  oflen  in- 
fected with  the  multitudes  of  fishes  which  ascend  from  the 
ocean,  and  perish.  Here  the  removal  of  the  check  without  its 
substitution,  (evidently  a  breach  of  the  economy  of  Nature,)  is 
productive  of  multiplied  misery. 

(86)  But  the  steps  of  the  Divine  economy,  in  reference  to 
the  larger  animals  of  prey,  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  manifest. 
Their  destruction  almost  always  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the 
multiplication  of  mankind :  hence  the  most  formidable  of  them 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  Europe;  and  the  wolf,  which 
still  continues  to  infest  some  of  its  more  solitary  tracts,  will 
disappear  as  man  advances,  as  it  did  long  ago  from  this  well- 
peopled  island.  Lions  thus  are  no  longer  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world — in  Greece,  for  instance;  and  should  population 
press  onward  in  the  eastern  and  southern  quartersof  our  globe, 
and  spread  those  useful  agricultural  pursuits  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  connected,  the  lion  will  no  longer  exist,  and  will 
be  remembered  only  in  tradition,  or  known  to  us,  as  the  mam<- 
moth,  by  some  unperished  remains  of  his  majestic  form. 

(87)  The  animals  of  prey,  therefore,  exist  only  as  pre^ 
servers  of  animated  creation,  for  the  use  of  man,  and  disappear 
when  himself  approaches.  They  are,  without  a  figure  of  speech, 
the  locum  teneriUn  of  him  who  is  the  master  animal  of  prey 
throughout  the  world.  The  co-existence,  then,  of  these  and 
man,  wotild  be  incompatible  with  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and 
would,  indeed,  destroy,  instead  of  preserving,  the  balance  of  food 
and  numbers  throughout  the  edible  creation.  Mark,  therefore, 
how  Nature  has  interposed  insuperable  obstacles  and  barriers 
against  their  co-existence,  which  she  knows  would  be  mutually 
destructive.  She  has  kindled,  between  these  and  mankind,  the 
fiercest  animosity:  other  animals  may  fear  m^w\  ^^ia*^^^^ 
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bailed  and  defiance  to  fear;  tbey  are  to  each  other  irreconcile- 
able  riirab ;  when  tbey  meet,  they  either  fly  or  cooteod  to  the 
¥ery  death ;  and  no  compromise  has  existed,  or  e%'er  will  exist, 
by  which  they  shall  coDJointly  prey  upon  creation.    Nor  is  she 
aatisfied  e%'eo  with  this  precaution ;  she  has  removed  all  possible 
temptation  from  human  beings  to  evade  or  reverse  this  im- 
portant law.     The  flesh  of  these  animak,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
observed,  whether  of  beasts  or  birds,  is  not  edible  to  man ;  it  is, 
to  use  an  emphatical  word,  carrion  ;  man,  therefore,  has  no  in- 
ducement to  favour  their  increase  as  forming  part  of  his  food; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  his  ingenuity  and  all  his  patience 
cannot  tame  such   to  his  purposes  in  other  respects;   they 
are,  consequently,  not  only  highly  dangerous,  but  utterly  worth- 
less to  him.     Look  at  the  difference  made  for  this  special  pur- 
pose betwixt  an  animal  of  prey  and  an  herbivorous  one  ;  com* 
pare  the  elephant  and  the  ox,  for  instance,  with  the  lion  and 
the  tiger; — the  first  amongst  the  mightiest  masses  of  vital  power 
in  the  creation,  are  readily  reduced  to  the  docility  of  a  child, 
and  the  patience  of  a  slave,  in  the  service  of  man :  but  where  is 
the  second  Bacchus,  that  shall  attempt  to  couple  the  latter,  and 
yoke  them  to  his  car?    Buffon,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  has  a  fine 
passage  on  the  docility  of  the  useful  animals,  compared  with 
the  voracious  ones: — a  sentiment  happily  fully  as  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  peasant,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  philosopher. 

(88)  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  enlarging  so  as  to  draw 
another  most  important  and  interesting  inference,  from  the 
comparison  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals. 
Supposing  that  the  appetite  implanted  in  man  had  been  re- 
versed,— that  the  ravenous  animals  had  constituted  his  most 
acceptable  food,  and  that,  consequently,  their  breed  were  en- 
couraged :  when  we  reflect,  on  the  one  hand,  on  their  sterility, 
and,  on  the  other,  on  the  nature  of  their  food,  as  well  as  their 
voraciousness,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  regulation  would 
have  at  once  greatly  diminished  human  subsistence,  and,  there- 
fore, reiluced  mankind  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number. 
Whereas  those  animals  on  which  he  principally  subsists,  are 
not  only,  us  hi\s  Ikxmi  just  observetl,  incom|)arably  the  most  pro* 
lific  ;  but,  by  alvstaining  from  flesh  themselves,  they  ofler  their 
utmost  supply  wholly  \uitoucheil,— thus  becoming  the  means 
by  which  that  |Kirt  of  the  vt^table  kingdom  which  he  cannot 
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receive  as  food  is  converted  into  it,  making  an  addition  to  his 
suslentation,  not  only  immense  in  its  amount,  but  apparently 
necessary  to  his  healthy  as  well  as  enjoyment. 

(89)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  these  animals  of 
prey,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  supposed  tendency  to  undue  in- 
crease, on  the  contrary  do  not  multiply  beyond  the  number  es- 
sentially necessary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  Creator  with 
reference  to  the  rest ;  and  that  the  principle  of  that  multiplica- 
tion is  most  strictly  guarded  and  regulated,  as  it  has  not  to  be 
rectified  hereafter,  by  such  becoming  the  food  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  of  the  inferior  orders,  as  is  erroneously  supposed :  so, 
if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  the  analogy  of  Nature  will 
require  that  that  being  who  has  to  supersede  them,  should  be 
conformable  to  like  laws ;  and  such  is  the  case  as  it  respects 
man.  His  species  do  not  prey  upon  each  other,  not  being, 
naturally,  cannibals ;  nor  is  he  the  destined  prey  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  this  his  immense  superiority  over  the  whole  of  creation 
prevents:  his  increase  ought,  therefore,  to  be  specially 
guarded  and  circumscribed  ;  and  such  is  the  fact :  he  is, 
even  in  comparison  with  those  animals  of  prey  whom  he  dis- 
possesses, universally  sterile.  But  as  it  regards  him,  as  a  want 
of  food  would  be  the  most  severe  and  sensible  of  evils,  so 
Nature  has  provided  against  this  by  a  physical  law  which  I 
have  detected  as  regulating  his  increase,  and  which  I  believe 
to  extend  to  the  rest  of  living  beings.  Without  alluding  to 
this  law  at  present,  if  it  be  clearly  shewn  that  Nature  is  more 
active  and  anxious  to  supply  this  one  genus,  comprising,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  few  beings,  than  she  is  to  support  all 
the  rest  of  her  numerous  offspring,  which  we  nevertheless 
see  enjoying  a  profusion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  little 
more,  I  think,  need  be  advanced  in  proof  that  the  numbers  and 
the  food  of  human  beings  are  balanced. 

(90)  But  how  stands  the  proof  that  Nature  is  more  liberal 
of  her  means  of  support; — more  careful  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose in  behalf  of  this  one  species,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion ?  It  stands  thus :  If,  respecting  other  orders  of  animated 
beings,  severally  considered,  one  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal,  and  that  only  in 
strictly  limited  parts,  is  generally  afforded  to  their  sustentation ; 
respecting  man,  each  is  offered,  and  offered  almost  without 
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limitation,  for  the  same  purpose.  If  particular  tribes  aie  coo- 
fined  to  their  own  elements  in  their  supply  of  food^  each  of  tbte 
elements  yields  him  its  tribute  of  support,  and  some  of  tbemis 
unlimited  quantities.  If  different  climates  and  seasons  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence  to  separate  divisiov 
of  the  family  of  Nature,  all  the  climates  and  every  season  fur- 
nish his  board  with  their  various  and  successive  stores.  Ifai- 
tonishing  instincts  are  impressed  upon  various  animals,  in  ords 
to  obtain  or  continue  their  necessary  suppliesp  touching  mu, 
the  godlike  attribute  of  reason,  as  far  surpassing  instinct  as 
mental  perception  does  bodily  sensation,  instructs  him  to  bend 
all  Nature  to  his  purposes,  and  to  provide,  under  all  emergenciei, 
for  his  present  and  continued  sustentation. 

(91)  Nor  need  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  btre 
means  of  subsistence.  Respecting  this  being,  his  Creator  ltt» 
not  merely  adequately  provided  for  his  preservation,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  rest  of  animated  beings,  but  has  condescended 
to  gratify  the  wants  necessary  to  his  existence,  with  a  \ariety 
that  solicits  as  well  as  satiates  his  appetites.  These  different 
supplies,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  do  not  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  unsavoury  doles, — or,  to  use  an  old  English 
phrase,  the  make-shifts  of  Nature;  they  constitute  theendlessaod 
gratifying  varieties  which  furnish  the  repasts  of  human  beings. 

(92)  But  not  only  has  man  the  command  of  edible  nature 
thus  surrendered  to  him,  but  with  it  the  wonderful  facultv  of 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  any  part  thereof  which  maj 
be  most  suitable  or  agreeable  to  him ;  another  advantage  of 
which  the  animals  are  likewise  totally  devoid.  The  useful 
plants  and  fruits  which  he  selects  from  the  wilderness ;  and  cul- 
tivates with  care,  become,  under  his  hand,  productive  to  a 
degree  almost  inconceivable,  if  contrasted  with  their  wild  state. 
Take  a  single  example,  and  let  that  be  the  most  important 
one  ; — wheat.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  this  is  indigenous 
in  Sicily,  his  native  country.  There  is  still  said  to  be  in  thai 
island  a  species  of  wild  wheat,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  compared 
with  the  cultivated,  what  wihi  oats  (with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar)  are,  compared  with  our  present  samples  of  that 
grain — barren  and  unproductive  ;  but  let  this  wheat  Ixi  duly 
cultivated  in  a  soil  prepared  by  human  industry,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Pliny  it  has  been  known  to  yield  from  300  to  400 
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grains  for  1 ;  and  Herodotus  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority 
as  an  eye-witness,  that  from  200  to  300  was  the  regular  return 
in  Babylonia.  Perhaps  these  ancients  may  be  doubted ;  not, 
however,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  creative  powers 
of  human  industry.  Du  Hamel  informs  us  that  he  has  seen 
barley  produce  4800  fold :  and,  to  return  to  the  former  plant, 
wheat,  a  scientific  countryman  of  our  own,  Miller, — a  name 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  culture — performed  an  experiment 
in  the  botanical  garden  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  curator, 
by  which  a  single  grain  of  red  wheat  returned  22,109  ears,  and 
566,800  grains.  Had  he  carried  his  division  of  the  root  one  step 
further,  which,  he  says,  other  experiments  convinced  him  was 
fully  practicable,  he  should  have  obtained  ten  times  the  quan- 
tity from  the  same  single  grain ;  namely,  between  five  and  six 
million-fold  increase.  This  is  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1768,  and  verified  by  Dr.  Watson. 

(93)  The  same  interesting  fact  holds  good,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  as  it  respects  the  animals  which  become  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  mankind  :  hence  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Crea- 
'*  tures  which,  being  wild,  generate  but  seldom — being  tame, 
*'  generate  often  :''  a  circumstance  which  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

(94)  We  have  already  observed  that  man,  beyond  all  other 
animated  beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  has  the  faculty 
of  sustaining  life,  with  the  least  inconvenience,  in  the  widest 
range  of  climate.  This  faculty,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail, 
unless  seconded  by  another  provision  of  Nature,  namely,  that 
those  productions,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  on  which  he 
chiefly  depends  for  subsistence,  were  endued  with  a  capability 
of  enduring  a  similar  change ;  and  this  is  remarkably  the  case. 
I  need  not  allude  to  the  torrid  zone,  where  Nature  is  so  pro- 
fuse of  her  bounties ;  but  I  will  give  a  single  instance  from  the 
frigid  one.  Von  Buch  found  the  business  of  pasturage  advan- 
tageously pursued,  and  even  grain,  healthy  and  prolific,  and 
succeeding  admirably,  some  degrees  within  the  arctic  circle ; 
namely,  on  the  verge  of  the  70th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 

(95)  But  here  allow  me  so  far  to  digress,  as  to  observe 
that  man  is  again  different  from  all  other  animals  ;  in  that  food 
does  not  constitute  the  sole  necessary  of  his  existence.  It 
seems  hard  upon  him,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  question.^ 
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that,  while  all  other  animals  are  presented  by  Nature  widi  a 
covering  suitable  to  them,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  thtj 
are  placed,  he  alone,  to  whom,  in  the  wide  range  of  climate  be 
occupies,  it  appears  the  most  requisite,  should  remain  nalonliy 
destitute  of  any ;  but  this  circumstance  also,  when  properiy 
considered,  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  species,  espe- 
cially in  a  state  of  civilization.  That  men  are  bom  naked,  as  t 
benevolent  writer  has  observed,  constitutes  one  of  their  id- 
vantages  :  it  gives  them  employment,  and  makes  that  employ- 
ment indispensable.  It  unites,  therefore,  in  the  bonds  ot 
necessity,  the  whole  human  family ;  and  breaks  into  frag- 
ments that  monopoly  of  property,  and  consequently  of 
provision,  which  obtains  wherever  civilization  spreads.  With- 
out dwelling  upon  this  point,  I  will  just  observe  that,  after 
having  created  this  essential  want,  the  way  in  which  Nature 
supplies  it  is  most  remarkable,  shewing  those  minute  adap- 
tations, which  leave  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  every  thinz 
connected  with  the  comfort  of  man,  and  consequently, 
above  all  things,  his  adequate  sustentation,  has  been  amplj 
provided  for.  As  the  climates  vary  the  necessity  under  con- 
sideration, the  supply  which  Nature  furnishes,  is  always  j*- 
strict  reference  to  that  variation.  As  to  his  clothiiiir.  there- 
fore,  Nature  still  wears  his  livery  wherever  he  moves.  In  the 
hot  climates,  silk  and  cotton  arc  presented  to  him  ;  in  the 
temperate  ones,  these  yield  to  the  finer  wools;  which,  as  the 
latitude  northerns,  become  thicker  and  more  plentiful,  till,  in 
the  frozen  regions,  fur,  much  the  warmest  of  all  coverings,  is 
produced  in  abundance.  Not  a  few  of  the  other  animal,  as 
well  as  vegetable  productions,  which  cannot  sustain  the  chans:e 
of  climate  in  an  uniform  state,  vary  their  condition  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as,  for  example,  that  most  useful  of  all  the  quad« 
rupeds,  the  sheep. 

(9G)  Should  it  be  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
argument,  by  attributing  all  these  changes  to  the  operation  of 
physical  causes,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  more  irresistible 
proof  of  the  same  cheering  truth — the  plain  intention  of 
Nature,  to  support  in  comfort  human  beings  in  every  climate, 
namely,  that  when  she  can  vary  the  diflerent  tribes  of  creation 
no  further,  without  destroying  their  character,  then,  for  his 
sake,  she  creates  new  ones,  so  obviously  adaptcnl  to  his  local 
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necessities,  that  he  could  uot  continue  to  exist  without  them  ? 
Take  two  examples,  and  two  only ;  one  from  each  of  those 
parts  of  the  globe  which  are  justly  conceived  to  be  the  least 
friendly  to  human  life,  and  consequently  the  most  needing  such 
extraordinary  aids :  the  first,  from  the  torrid  zone ;  and  let 
the  camel  be  the  instance.  This  singular  animal^  in  the  first 
place,  has,  of  course,  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  in  order  to  its  own  existence ;  and  this  is  strikingly  the 
case.  In  a  region  where  there  is  little  vegetation,  and  less 
moisture^  Nature  has  constructed  its  muscular  frame  on  the 
most  spare  and  economical  principles ;  on  such,  therefore,  as 
demand  the  smallest  supplies :  hence,  it  requires  little  food, 
which,  to  make  the  most  of,  it  ruminates ;  it  must  consume 
that  food  hard  and  dry :  it  has,  consequently,  great  muscular 
force  in  the  jaw.  Above  all,  it  is  probably  beyond  any  other 
quadruped  in  creation  patient  of  continued  thirst;  a  quality 
which,  in  such  a  region,  seems  to  reverse  the  very  nature  of 
things ;  and  yet,  without  this  one  singular  provision,  all  the  rest 
would  have  been  of  no  avail,  in  so  parched  and  weary  a  land  as 
it  has  to  inhabit.  Other  anatomical  adaptations  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  I  shall  merely  mention  its  hoof:  this  is  lined 
with  a  lump  of  flesh,  which  would,  in  great  measure,  prevent 
its  utility  in  the  hard  and  mountainous  districts  of  Europe ; 
but  which  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  dry,  sandy,  and  level  soil 
it  has  to  traverse.  But  all  these  peculiarities,  so  necessary  to 
its  own  being,  subserve  that  of  man.  The  flesh  is  acceptable ; 
the  milk  nutritious ;  while  the  patience  and  gentleness  with 
which  Nature  has  endued  it,  have  rendered  it  the  obedient 
slave  of  the  human  species.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
author  not  generally  accused  of  enthusiasm,  Volney:  ''So 
'*  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were 
'^  it  deprived  of  that  useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every 
"  inhabitant.'* 

(97)  Look  next  at  the  frigid  zone.  In  its  more  remote 
recesses,  where  Nature  seems  to  be  so  sparing  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  life,  and  so  profuse  in  what  is  deemed  hostile  to 
it ;  where  the  cattle,  accounted  essential  to  our  comfort,  if  not 
to  our  existence,  could  not,  generally  speaking,  either  live  or 
be  fed  through  the  long  and  rigorous  winter  which  is  there  ex- 
perienced, and  which,  if  they  could  be  preserved  during  that 
Vol.  II.  ^^ 
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period,  would  not  answer  the  necessary  purposes  to  which  vi 
apply  them  ?   Is,  then,  the  Laplander  deserted  by  Providence? 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  presented,  exclusively,  to  him  one  «i 
the  noblest  animals  in  existence ;  and,  in  its  formatioD,  has« 
economised  the  scanty  means  of  nature,  as  to  unite  at  oace  tk 
valuable  properties  of  almost  every  other — and  all  adapted,  i]»- 
cially,  to  the  peculiar  station  it  has  to  occupy.      I  need  not  ur 
I  allude  to  the  rein-deer,  a  quadruped  which  comprises  erer 
thing  he  wants,  either  for  life,  convenience,  or  luxury.   Its  wlk 
rivals  that  of  the  cow ;  its  flesh  that  of  our  deer  ;  its  flectaoi 
and  docility  those  of  the  horse ;  and  He  that  placed  him  there.* 
contrived  that  part  of  the  frame  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  tfai 
other  instance,  that  the  hoof  of  this  wonderful  and  interestinf 
animal  should,  contrary  to   its  own  genus  elsewhere,  sprtsd 
out,  and  become,  literally  speaking,  a  snow-shoe  ;  so  that  t 
can  convey  its  owner  over  that  mantle  of  snow  which  covm, 
for  so  long  a  portion  of  the  year,  rocks  and  vallies,  woods  sad 
plains,  lakes  and  streams, — with  an  incredible  swiftness,  what 
no  horse  could  travel  at  all,  if  he  could  even  live.     Withost 
sustenance,  the  gifl,  however,  would  be  of  no   avail :  this  ii 
anticipated  and  supplied.     In  that  rigorous  climate,  so  advene 
to  vegetation  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  a  moss  ii* 
nevertheless,   produced  in  profusion,  hardly   found    in    other 
climates,  where  it  would  be  of  little  use;  this  the  animal  finds 
beneath  the  snow  by  a  peculiar  instinct,  and  by  this  it  is  amptr 
sustained.      This  is  a  single  evidence  that  the   Supreme  csrei 
even  for  the  humblest  of  human  beings,  the  Laplander  ;  and  1 
could  no  more  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  not  to  His  plaio 
intention  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  sustenance,  or  that  such 
sustenance  was  insufficient,  than  I  could,  that  the  noble  animal 
on  which  his  existence  depends,  is  the  product  of  an  animated 
film  fed  upon  moss,  which  never  rested  in  its  improving  efforts, 
till  it  supplied  itself  with  snow  shoes. 

(98)  In  a  word,  all  the  laws  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  a» 
the  nature  of  animal,  existence,  are  plainly  subservient  to  the 
solace  and  sustcntation  of  human  beings;  and,  in  pursuing  the 
proof  of  this  to  whatever  limits,  we  should  not  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  some  who  think  that  miracles  end  where  know* 
ledge  begins  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  find  that,  as  our 
knowledge  increased,  the  miracle  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
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benevolence  would  enlarge,  till  the  feeding  of  an  ancient  Seer 
in  the  wilderness  of  Carmel  hy  ravens,  would  seem  to  make  a 
far  less  demand  upon  the  prescience  and  the  power  of  the 
Deity,  than  the  constant  and  mysterious  operation  of  that 
endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  receiving  its  primary  im- 
pulse from  the  same  power,  by  which  every  single  being, 
l*ational  or  irrational,  is  sustained  and  fed.  We  have,  indeed, 
obscured  our  intellects,  and  benumbed  our  feelings,  by  making 
use  of  words  that,  strictly  speaking,  as  we  too  frequently  em- 
ploy them,  have  no  meaning.  We  talk  of  causes  and  effects. 
as  words  of  course,  quite  plain  in  their  signification  to  the 
slenderest  capacity.  As  expressing  facts  deduced  from  our 
obsen*ation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  this  phraseology  may  be 
allowable  ;  but  when  we  have  observed  two  or  more  facts  in  a 
certain,  constant  connexion  with  each  other,  and  have  remarked 
the  order  of  their  priority,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  furnishing 
either  to  the  judgment,  or  the  imagination,  any  light  as  to 
the  reason  of  such  connexion.  The  motions  of  a  grain  of  sand 
conform  to  certain  laws  which  we  have  observed  upon,  and 
to  this  conformity  we  give  a  name, — attraction  ;  but  we  know 
as  little  about  the  nature  of  this  attraction  as  the  unprotected 
child  hurt  by  the  fall  it  has  occasioned.  What  are,  therefore, 
denominated  causes,  are  nothing  more  than  determinations  of 
the  Deity ;  which,  as  founded  in  infinite  wisdom,  may  be  uni^ 
form  and  unchangeable  in  their  nature.  If,  therefore,  I  put  into 
the  earth  a  seed,  *'  it  may  chance  be  of  wheat  or  some  other 
grain,"  and  trace  the  miracle  of  vegetation  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  when  I  observe  it  has  extracted  from 
the  earth  matter  hundreds  of  times  its  own  weight,  and  of  a 
nature  totally  dissimilar  to  the  elements  from  whence  it  springs^ 
and  for  purposes  essentially  different,  I  may  notice,  throughout, 
a  number  of  connected  effects,  but  I  discern  no  cause  beyond 
the  will  of  the  Deity.  In  hke  manner,  if  I  regard  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  crop  of  grain  is  evidently  designed,  namely, 
for  food,  and  when  becoming  such,  it  is,  by  quite  as  inexpli- 
cable a  process,  partly  converted  into  an  animal  substance, 
and  becomes  a  f>ortion  of  myself,  I  again  discern  effects,  but 
no  causes,  beyond  the  will  of  the  Deity.     It  is  thus,  therefore, 

that  I  have  treated  the  subject  under  consideration  throughout, 

2X2 
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In  establishing  the  balance  between  life  and  its  sustentatioc. 
I  have  pointed  at  the  plain  indications  of  the  Supreme  wij 
that  willy  once  ascertained,  it  is  as  plain  as    the  indissolub'? 
connexion  between  what  are  called  causes  and  eSects,  tin 
the  balance  of  food  and  numbers  is  eternally  established. 

(99)  Rousseau  has  well  obsen'ed,  that  the  manellous  lu* 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  opinions,  as  well  as  the  feeliii£N  "J 
mankind ;  and  the  argument  I  am  now  pursuing  has  this  sar- 
port, — it  has  more — for  when  truth  is  added  to  the  maneUooN 
the  effect  upon  the  human  mind  is  irresistible.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, lastly,  shew  that  it  is  plainly  the  intention  of  Natarr 
to  sustain  man,  from  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  most  io»- 
plicable  of  the  animal  propensities,  previously  alluded  to,  is  qIl- 
mately  made  to  subserve  his  necessities :  I  mean,  migration. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this  incomprehensible  <i^ 
viation  from  her  general  laws,  have,  in  the  first  instance,  doaiK- 
less,  a  special  relation  to  those  which  are  submitted  to  its  open- 
tions,  but  as  plainly,  and  indeed  more  clearly,  administer  t: 
human  beings  ;  and  are  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  whom 
nothing  but  the  most  miraculous  interpositions  can  assurvc' 
the  fact,  that  Nature  means  to  sustain  man. 

(100)  But  not  again  to  advert  to  those  facts  reganling  n: - 
gratory  animals,  which  have  reference  to  themsehes,   1  shi:. 
now  refer  to  such  only  as  are  phiinly  conducive  to  the  welurt 
of  our  species.    The  object  of  Nature  in  this  respect  appear^  t; 
be  twofold  :    First,  to  afford  a  timely  supply  of  sustentation  t: 
human  beings,   especially   in  the  first  stages  of  society,  ^hc-i 
their  numbers  are  few,  and  the  earth  consequently  but  \en 
partially  cultivated.     The  quadrupeds  which,   in  such  a  state, 
administer  to  his  means  of  subsistence,  are  far  more  numerous 
and  important  than  we  at  present  have,  perhaps,  a  conce!»iion 
of     Some   species  of  the  Bos,  a  genus  by  far  more  vahiab> 
than  all  others  to  human  beings,  are,  in  a  state  of  nature,   e>i- 
dently    migratory:     the   Bos    bubulus,    for   instance,    as    our 
northern   hunters,    as  well  as   intrepid  voyagers,    well  know. 
Such,  too,  is  the  Bos  bonassus.     So  also  are  various  species  of 
the  Cervus,  both  in  Kurope  and  America.  To  these  I  feel  Unlc 
doubt  but  that  another  of  our  most  important  animals  miijhf, 
when  in  a  state  of  nature,  be  addeil.     These,  as  Chateaubriand 
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asserts,  have  the  periods  of  their  migration  as  exactly  calcu- 
lated as  that  of  birds,  and,  like  (hem,  evidently  accommodated 
to  the  utility  and  necessities  of  man. 

(101)     But  to  advert  to  the  more  unrestrained  migratory 
tribes  of  the  air  and  ocean.     Respecting  ^'  the  great  and  ivide 
sea,"  we  see  this  principle  wonderfully  exemplified.  'From  the 
prolific  North  those  innumerable  shoals  are  sent  forth  and  di- 
rected by  some  mysterious  impulse,  the  import  of  which  is, 
however,  sacredly  plain.     Poured  upon  the  shores,  rather  than 
distributed  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  in  a 
constant  succession  of  kinds  throughout  the  whole  year,  they  be- 
come perpetually  available  to  the  necessities  of  man ;   to  those 
of  his  race,  especially,  who  may  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  an 
island,  which,  as  the  author  I  have  in  my  eye  conceives  to  be 
so  appropriate  an  arena  wherein  to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  his 
system,  supposing  then  that  man  **  unchecked"  would  be  there 
in  a  state  of  siege,  without  adequate  provision  and  devoid  of 
means  of  escape.     Into  such  a  garrison,  however.  Nature  thus 
throws  perpetual  supplies  both  from  the  ocean  and  the  air.  Nor 
is  it  on  the  shores  alone  that  this  element  pours  its  ample  do- 
natives, those  numerous  tribes  which  perpetually  replenish  the 
storehouse  of  mankind.     Some  of  these,  the  salmon,  for  in- 
stance, urged  by  a  still  more  powerful  impulse,  and  endued 
with  a  surprising  faculty  of  sustaining  an  essential  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  element  they  inhabit,  in  order  that  they  may 
obey  that  impulse,  leave  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea,  entering  all 
the  rivers,  tracing  them  up  all  their  accessible  ramifications^ 
ascending  almost  to  their  very  sources,  and  thus  yield,  in  won- 
derful abundance,  even  to  the  mountain  shepherd,  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  and  luxurious  repasts  the  distant  ocean  affords. 
(102)     As  it  respects  the  birds,  the  supply  these  yield  to 
mankind,  especially  in  the  least  fruitful  seasons  of  the  year, 
is  remarkable :   a  supply  at  all  times  most  acceptable ;    but 
before  population  has  multiplied  sufficiently  to  secure  plenty 
from  the  permanent  resources  of  agriculture,  of  essential  neces- 
sity to  his  support.     This,  the  early  settlers  in  North  America 
found,  in  regard  of  the  pigeon  species,  of  which,  iu  that  open 
and  extensive  region,  are  migratory  ;  as  well  as  many  quad* 
rupeds   also,  which  are  here  commonly  deemed  stationary. 
These,  therefore,  had  an  emphatic  denomination  amon^t  0\^ 
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inhabitants  of  the  early  plantations :  they  were  called  **  ibe 
victuallers.''  Douglass,  Williams,  and  others,  ha\e  pre- 
sented us  with  accounts  of  theextraordiDary  numbers  in  mhkh 
these  appeared  before  the  country  was  cleared ;  and,  siace 
then,  the  celebrated  ornithologist  of  America,  Wilson,  b» 
given  us  some  idea  of  the  multitudes  still  existing  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  country,  which  fully  justifies  the  assertiooot 
Kalm,  that  their  numbers  are  beyond  conception.  He  says  thsi 
on  calculating,  in  a  manner  which  he  explains,  the  aoocoat 
of  a  single  flight  of  these,  steering  towards  the  north,  in  order 
to  supply  that  less  fruitful  region  with  abundance,  he  judg^ 
them  to  amount  to  2,230,272,000,  or  at  least  a  brace  oi 
pigeons  each  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  universe. 
But  how  many  are  the  different  tribes  of  fowl  that  obey  thu 
law,  and  plainly  in  reference  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  and 
some  of  them,  for  reasons  to  be  advanced,  of  still  more  import- 
ance to  him,  such  as  the  goose,  the  teal,  the  duck,  the  wood- 
cock, the  plover,  the  lapwing,  and  others ;  all  of  whidi 
visit  us  when  the  earth  is  bare,  and,  consequently,  to  replenish 
our  lessening  stores  of  food  by  a  timely  recruit  of  the  bounties 
of  Nature ! 

(103)  Addressing  myself  to  Englishmen,  even  to  a  scien- 
tific assembly  of  them,  still  1  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  thai 
this  amazing  proof  of  the  Divine  intention  to  sustain  mankind 
is  liable  to  be  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  to  be  insufllciently  eati- 
mated.  Our  insular  position  prevents  us  from  witnessing  the 
migration  of  the  ({uadrupeds  alluded  to ;  and  as  to  the  ii^hes 
and  the  fowls,  which  obey  the  same  benevolent  law,  the  unex- 
ampled richness  of  our  internal  resources  enables  lis  to  o\er« 
look  the  addition  to  our  food  which  the  air  and  the  ocean 
thus  ofler  to  our  acceptance,  unless  with  a  view  to  vary  our 
luxuriant  repasts.  But  place  us  in  the  inhospitable  re^^ions 
where  man  is  more  dependent  upon  the  immediate  bounties 
of  Nature,  and  how  should  we  then  regard  the  subject  ?  I'his 
amazing  provision  would  appear  as  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  ancient  miracle  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  none  who  were  not 
divested  of  reason,  as  well  as  feelin;^,  could  fail  to  n*co^nizf  in 
the  timely  supply,  that  hand,  so  visibly  stretched  forth  in 
behalf  of  his  offspring.  To  avail  myself  of  the  language  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  travellers  who  ever  wrote,  when  regard- 
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ing  one  only  of  the  tribes  which  obeys  this  constant  impulse, 
in  the  very  regions  supplied  by  it.  Dr.  Clarke  says  ;  **  A  more 
*^  stupendous  gift  of  Providence  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
**  creaturesy  is  hardly  offered  to  our  consideration  in  the 
^*  history  of  mankind.  Their  coming  may  be  almost  compared 
**  to  that  of  the  fowls  of  heaven  which  fed  600,000  Israelites! 
<*  when  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought 
**  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  two  cubit#iiigh  upon 
*'  the  face  of  the  earth." 

(104)  Seeing,  therefore,  the  plain  intention  of  Nature  in 
these  astonishing  deviations  from  her  general  laws,  and  not 
doubting,  as  Chateaubriand  expresses  himself,  that  if  these 
migratory  tribes  were  abandoned  for  a  single  moment  by  Him 
who  directs  them,  they  would  all  perish ;  and  observing,  as  the 
same  author  remarks,  that  the  reasons  of  all  their  movements 
have,  in  every  instance,  a  special  relation  to  man :  who  can 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  we  view,  in  migration,  one  of  the 
many  means,  and  of  a  most  unequivocal  nature,  by  which 
the  Conservator  of  the  world  is  intending  to  sustain,  and  is  in 
the  very  act  of  sustaining,  his  creature,  man  ?  His  intention 
manifest, — who  shall  say  that  it  is  frustrated,  and  that  man 
is  not  sustained  ?  That  the  numbers  and  food  of  human  beings 
are  not  balanced  by  the  hand  that  created  both.^ 

(105)  But  another,  and  a  still  more  important  purpose 
than  that  of  affording  these  stated  supplies  to  certain  parts  of 
the  earth,  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  answered  by  the 
migratory  principle:  one  that  should  continue  the  cause  of 
still  greater  benefits  to  human  beings,  when  they  should  have 
so  appropriated  the  earth  as  to  interrupt  these  migrations,  at 
least  as  it  respects  one  of  the  orders  of  creation,  and  that  the 
most  essential  to  them,  namely,  the  quadrupeds.  Every  thing 
instructs  us  to  believe  that  human  beings  spring  from  one 
source,  and  diverged  as  from  one  centre,  till  they  overspread  the 
earth.  Nor  does  it  appear  very  unlikely  but  that  such  was  the 
case  with  the  animal  tribes.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  both 
are  now  spread  over  regions  which  were  once  entirely  devoid  of 
most  of  them :  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  that  the 
grand  and  benevolent  purpose  of  Nature,  in  impressing  the 
strange  principle  of  migration  on  so  many  and  such  important 
orders  of  animated  beings,  was  that  of  dispersing  them  over  tKe 
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habitable  globe  as  so  many  seeds  of  future  increase,  vrhererr 
man  should  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  boon.  Thai  lv 
cow,  essential  to  the  comfort  and  life  of  myriads,  was  origii:«.i 
migratory,  like  her  kindred  species,  which,  in  their  untuE-c 
state,  still  remain  so,  I  think  analogy  will  induce  us  to  b^ 
lieve,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  retrace  through  all  it^n^ 
cessive  improvements,  to  its  originally  wild  state,  an  anici 
so  early  flbmesticated.  That  deer  are  so,  is  quite  certan 
they  have  evidenced  this  propensity  more  than  once  even  in  li- 
country,  intersected  throughout,  as  it  is,  with  inclosures.  Tb* 
goose  and  the  duck,  on  the  latter  of  which,  perhaps,  mc^ 
human  beings  at  this  moment  feed,  than  upon  mutton,  it  .« 
needless  to  add,  are  still  migratory,  till  domesticated.  Wf^ 
the  various  kindred  tribes  of  the  moufflen  added  to  thtN^. 
(and  that  this  is  migratory,  though  perhaps  not  so  at  surec 
periods^  admits  of  little  doubt,)  which  of  the  creatures  dcx 
necessary  to  human  beings  has  not  Nature  distributed  to  thfc:. 
wherever  they  are,  by  virtue  of  this  mysterious  principle? 

(106)  But,  to  redeem  this  important  part  of  my  arguran: 
in  favour  of  a  visible  intention  of  Providence  to  sustain  rra:- 
kind,  from  the  possibility  of  misconstruction,  and,  as  1  ccr- 
fidently  hope,  from  all  remaining  obscurity,  let  me  make  c:« 
simple  observation,  to  which  I  again  invite  attention,  as  >u!t- 
ciently  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  new. 

(107)  Of  all  the  migratory  tribes,  those,  and  those  on: •.. 
are  capable  of  being  domesticated  and  retained,  that  ar- 
serviceable  for  human  sustentation.  I  admit  such  is  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  that  most  of  her  larger  animal  tribes  arc  h"  ; 
still,  however,  there  arc  some  which  are  not  so  intended  to  b<f : 
these  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  multiply  or  detain. 

(108)  To  give  but  an  instance  or  two  of  this  most  important 
and  interesting  rule,  which  1  believe  to  be  without  an  exception. 
The  wild  duck,  which  obeys  this  impulse,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
its  natural  state,  as  regtilarly  as  the  rest  of  the  migratory  hinJs, 
and  which  appears  as  restless  to  do  so  if  interrupted  in  her  imr- 
pose,  is  nevertheless  made  to  yield  a  part  of  her  very  nature,  ami 
becomes  as  voluntarj'  and  constant  a  resident  with  human  hfinj^s 
as  though  she  had  no  wings  ;  and  she  is  not  only  wholly  domes- 
ticated, but  is  far  more  prolific  tame  than  when  wild  :  I  nisiini 
for  the  fact  this  plain  reason  :  she  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
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appointed  food  of  man.  But  the  swallow,  with  her  kindred 
tribes,  who  travels  so  many  thousands  of  miles  to  clear  our 
summer  skies  from  their  clouds  of  insects,  fixing  near  our  habi- 
tations for  that  purpose,  is  not  destined  to  form  part  of  our 
repasts.  Nature,  whose  orders  she  never  exceeds,  has  com- 
missioned her  accordingly  ;  when,  therefore,  her  ofRce  is  per- 
formed, and  the  necessity  for  her  has  ceased,  no  arts  can  tempt 
her  to  stay  among  us ;  no  cares  continue  her  in  lift  if  she  be 
forcibly  detained.  In  like  manner,  the  nightingale  comes  in 
that  joyous  season  when  Plenty  overflows  our  plains,  and  cheers 
contented  labour  retiring  to  its  rest,  breathing  her  song 


into  the  reaper's  heart, 


As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

But  she  is  not  profitable  for  human  food,  and  consequently 
nothing  can  detain  her  through  the  remaining  year.  Then, 
however,  when  the  earth  is  bare,  the  goose  and  the  duck  suc- 
ceed :  but  they  consent  to  remain  with  us ;  and  make  to  our 
edible  stores  a  substantial  and  grateful  addition,  which,  did  our 
necessities  require,  or  our  preference  direct  us  more  parti- 
cularly to,  this  kind  of  food  we  could  increase  almost  at  plea- 
sure, by  artificial  incubation,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Egypt, 
and  still  remains  so  in  China.  The  latter  bird,  1  should  con- 
ceive, could,  in  three  or  four  years,  be  thus  made  to  multiply 
into  more  birds  than  there  are  human  beings  in  England. 

(109)  In  closing  these  thoughts  on  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  migratory  principle  in  animal  creation,  I  would  pause  to 
ask,  who  can  trace,  even  in  a  single  instance,  those  dependent 
and  connected  laws  of  Nature  by  which  these  supplies  are 
aflbrded  to  man  ?  Who  can  trace  the  diflerent  stages  of  their 
progressive  preparation,  or  measure,  even  in  thought,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  repast  which  is  ever  pouring  forth  in  its  full  maturity? 
Deep  in  the  unfathomable  ocean,  or  concealed  in  the  wild  and 
wooded  wastes  of  the  inaccessible  north,  the  mighty  process  is^ 
while  we  are  thus  feebly  essaying  to  speak  concerning  it,  pro- 
ceeding unobserved,  in  a  never-ending  succession  of  renewals 
and  completions.  Meantime,  these  innumerable  flights  are 
almost  untouched,  and  the  inexhaustible  bounties  of  the  ocean 
barely  tasted ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  mother  Earth  herself, 
nowhere  fully  cultivated,  lies  in  many  of  her  most  fertile  regions 
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totally  neglected.  Man,  nevertheless,  age  after  age,  has 
more  and  more  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and  more 
profuse  in  its  use ;  till,  in  this  period  of  culpable  luxury,  the 
cry  of  prospective  famine  is  raised :  a  cry,  of  which  all  the 
elements  re«echo  the  falsehood,  and  which  rises  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal  as  an  insult  on  all  those  perfections  through 
which  he  condescends  to  the  very  senses  of  mankind. 

(110)  Having  thus  attempted  to  shew,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  partial  manner,  but  sufficiently,  I  hope,  to  prove 
the  constant  care  of  Nature  to  sustain  all  her  ofispring,  and, 
more  especially,  to  spread  the  table  of  man,  whether  by  plainer 
viands,  which  are  produced  in  such  profusion  around  him,  or 
by  those  varieties  which  she  furnishes  with  such  constant  atten- 
tion to  his  gratification,  from  every  element  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  me  barely  to  repeat 
what  has  been  before  shortly  alluded  to,  for  a  different  purpose; 
— the  equally  certain  and  astonishing  care  which  she  perpetually 
takes  to  clear  it,  especially  in  those  climates  where  the  remains 
would,  if  left,  interfere  with  his  comforts  or  be  fatal  to  his  life. 
Before  I  attended  to  this  part  of  the  economy  of  Nature,  I  have 
been  often  surprised  to  think  how  few  are  the  instances  of 
animal  mortality  which  we  observe ;  how  few  carcases  are  found 
in  our  fields,  even  of  such  of  the  smaller  animals,  whether  birds, 
or  quadnipeds,  or  insects,  which  so  greatly  abound.  But, 
when  I  reflected  that  there  are  different  classes  of  beings  in 
every  element,  for  which  Death  is  the  purveyor,  surprise 
indeed  ceased  ;  but  admiration  succeeded,  and  1  became  sen- 
sible that  this  ordination,  also,  was  one  of  those  many  negative 
mercies  of  the  Almighty,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  which  can 
never  be  duly  estimated,  as,  perhaps,  in  most  instances,  they 
are  never  known,  the  evil  being  prevented  before  they  are  felt, 
or  even  feared  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  Nature  is  full  of  these 
provisions,  could  we  detect  them.  I  have  denominated  these 
tribes  the  scavengers  of  creation  ;  and  they  still  further  warrant 
the  illustration,  in  that,  with  us,  they  generally  perform  their 
office  in  the  night.  But  were  we  to  witness  the  increased  neces- 
sity of  this  important  office,  as  it  occurs  in  climates  less  anti- 
septic than  our  own,  we  should  sec  distinct  tribes  of  animals 
perpetually  engaged  in  it:  the  pelicans  and  cranes  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  as  Hasselquist  informs  us,  and  the  gallinazos  of  South 
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America,  which,  as  the  UUoas  mention,  consume  the  cariioa 
and  ordure  there,  that  would  be  otherwise  so  deleterious. 
But  I  have  only  returned  to  these  ideas,  important  as  they  are, 
for  the  further  purpose  of  confirming  the  sufficiency  ot  the 
sustentation  provided  for  human  beings,  by  a  reason  which 
cannot  but  have  weight  with  all  who  are  not  proof  against  every 
argument  grounded  on  moral  perceptions.  Man  rejects  this 
species  of  food ;  and  the  instinctive  disgust  with  which  he  does 
so,  rooted  in  him  by  Nature,  is  a  superadded  proof  that  for  him 
she  has  otherwise  provided. 

(111)  I  shall  not  add  another  to  the  order  of  proofs  I  have 
exhibited.  1  think  them  sufficient  to  manifest  the  intention  of 
6oD :  beyond  this,  all  is  surely  needless,  if  not  profane.-<T. 
Another  appeal,  however,  is  open  to  me,  not  thus  circum^ 
stanced,  and  I  shall  make  it  in  few  words. 

(112)  The  heathen  philosophers,  as  it  appears  to  me,  pur^ 
sued  a  system  of  reasoning  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
present  subject.  Indeed,  they  built  the  sublimest  of  their  no- 
tions, those  touching  futurity  for  instance,  on  a  basis  which  they 
deemed  a  demonstration ;  and  one  that,  if  there  is  the  least  truth 
in  it,  is  at  once  decisive  of  the  present  argument.  They  inferred 
immortality,  from  the  intense  desire  for  it  implanted  in  the 
human  soul ;  because,  as  far  as  they  had  scanned  Nature,  they 
saw  no  desire  without  its  appropriate  gratification.  And  who 
can  gainsay  this  mode  of  reasoning  ?  Thus  argues  Plato,  and, 
afler  him,  our  English  Plato,  Addison  ;  and,  independently  of 
the  more  solid  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  rests,  this  is  the 
strongest  natural  argument,  to  me  at  least,  which  presents 
itself  in  favour  of  immortality.  Well,  then ;  the  same  argument 
stands  still  more  prominently  forth,  as  it  respects  my  present 
position.  The  desire  is  at  least  as  intense  for  present,  as  it  is 
for  future  and  continued,  existence ;  and  this  craving  cannot 
be  gratified  without  sufficient  food ;  if,  therefore,  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  ancient  method  of  deduction,  sufficient  food  is  pre- 
pared wherewithal  to  gratify  it.  Let  us  advert  to  the  other 
desires,  faculties,  or  powers  of  Nature.  For  which  of  these 
has  not  its  Author  provided  an  adequate  and  appropriate  grati- 
fication ?  Take  the  eye,  for  instance ;  are  not  there  objects 
sufficient  to  fill  its  vision  ?  is  not  there  light  enough  to  make 
those  objects  perceptible  ?  Wonderful  are  the  adaptation^ 
whether  anatomical^  atmospheric^  ox  ^n^uxda^^v^^^^^^ 
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meet  in  the  astonishing  phenomena  of  sight !  Are  they,  I 
would  ask,  more  wonderful,  more  complex,  more  necessary, 
than  those  which  are  connected  with  another  sense,  and  that 
to  which  sight  is  plainly  subservient,  and  on  which  it  instantly 
depends  ?  On  the  philosophy  of  vision  I  shall  say  nothing : 
lectures  on  that  subject,  delivered  in  this  place  not  long  ago, 
are  present  in  our  recollection,  and  render  that  unnecessarj' — 
I  would  merely  ask,  whether  the  sense  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding, — that  of  taste,— connected  with  all  the  anatomical 
and  physical  apparatus  to  which  it  plainly  subserves,  is  less 
complex,  is  less  wonderful,  is  less  necessary, — in  fine,  is  less 
obviously  adapted  to  the  end  designed — human  sustentatioo, 
than  that  of  sight  ?  And  if  not,  I  then  extend  my  appeal.  If« 
when  the  latter  sense  is  awakened,  it  opens  to  a  flood  of  **  bright 
effluence  of  bright  essence  increate,'*  perfectly  sufficient  for  its 
purpose, — namely,  to  drink  in  the  surrounding  works  of  the 
Deity,— can  we,  can  any  man,  believe  that  that  eye  must  wax 
dim,  and  become  dark  for  ever,  because  another  and  a  neigh- 
bouring sense,  on  which  all  the  rest  depend,  which  equally  longs 
for  gratification,  and  is  equally  capable  of  being  gratified, — 
has  no  supply  of  its  natural  wants  and  desires,  but  is  doomed 
to  suffering,  privation,  and  destruction  ?  No  !  The  mouth, 
the  teeth,  the  stomach  of  man,  are  guarantees  that  (ioo  has 
provided  him  with  subsistence, — these  ore  '*  patents  for  food" 
that  the  Deity  himself  has  granted, — proofs,  indeed,  that  num. 
bers  and  food  are  balanced. 

(113)  Believing,  then,  with  the  philosophy  of  antiquity, 
in  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  the 
argument  becomes  sacredly  plain.  He,  on  whom  nil  ihin^ 
depend  ;  for  whose  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created,  Him- 
self has  made  us  with  this  necessity;  Himself  has  ingrafted  in 
us  this  imperative  desire,  and  connected  it  with  pleasure  and 
vitality  ;  Himself  has  provided  for  its  gratification.  To  create 
the  necessity,  to  calculate  the  supply,  and  to  afford  it,  are 
e()ually  his  care.  In  his  other  works  he  becomes  visible  to  us 
in  the  calm  lights  of  reason  ;  in  this  he  descends  in  the  blaze  of 
his  universal  benevolence. 

(114)  If  it  be  remarked  that,  in  these  latter  views  of  the 
subject,  1  have  connected  the  supply  of  animated  existence  with 
the  Deity ;  1  confess  it :  and  I  defy  human  sophistry  to  treat 
the  subject  in  any  olVvet  xAbXxotvj  ^t.^^^^.  %v  vfc^^  expense  of 
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sacrificing  those  perceptions  common  to  our  nature,  and 
which  distinguish  us  from  the  brutes.  All  antiquity  so  con- 
nected it,  not  only  theoretically,  but  practically;  not  only  in  its 
generalities,  but  even  in  every  particular  distribution  of  it  tajnan. 
Hence  the  libation  was  poured  ;  hence  the  sacrifice  devoted,  on 
every  festive  and  public  occasion.  They  traced  the  bounties 
they  enjoyed  through  the  series  of  secondary  causes,  up  to  the 
First  Great  Cause,  and  were  thankful.  Thus  is  it  that  the 
father  of  verse,  as  the  priest  of  unenlightened  antiquity,  Homer, 
exhibits,  in  his  unrivalled  manner,  that  connexion  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  which  I  have  alluded  throughout,  as  that  golden 
chain  grasped  by  the  hand  of  the  Artificer  of  the  Universe, 
every  link  of  which  is  rich  in  its  materials,  elaborate  in  workman- 
ship, effulgent  in  splendour,  and  mighty  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  universe,  which  it  incessantly  upholds.  Nor  has  the 
prevalence  of  a  more  perfect  theolog}',  or  a  more  enlightened 
philosophy,  surrendered  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  all 
Nature  on  the  first  great  cause  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  has  still 
further  enforced  and  illustrated  it.  These,  as  with  one  voice, 
which  hath  gone  out  into  all  lands,  instruct  us  to  believe  that, 
whether  in  the  fabrication  of  the  heavens,  or  in  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  with  all  their  various  train  of  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  faintly  alluded  in  the  former  parts  of  this  dis- 
course, we  still  contemplate  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
engaged  in  works  of  never  ending  benevolence, — of  Him,  who 
by  his  excellent  wisdom  hath  made  the  heavens,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  1  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh !  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever !  Of  Him,  who  by  his  almighty  hand 
which  made  all  things,  and  impressing,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
servation, the  desire  of  food  upon  all  things  living;  satisfies^ 
therefore,  the  desire  of  every  living  thing; — who  openeth  that 
hand,  and  filleth  all  things  living  with  pleuteousness.  Thus  is 
it  that  the  most  untutored,  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  eye 
recognizes  the  present  Deity, 

—  sees  the  sacred  hand 
That  ever  busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres. 
Works  in  the  secret  deep,  shoots  teeming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  overspreads  the  spring : 
Feeds  every  creature. 

And  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 
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(1 15)  I  pursue  this  argument  no  further;  but,  lastly,  make 
an  appeal  to  the  senses,  which,  indeed,  must  finally  decide  all 
questions,  however  abstruse  they  may  be  in  their  principlei, 
howenar  elaborate  in  their  details.  Lastly,  therefore,  I  point 
to  the  actual  condition  and  existence  of  animated  beinga,  io 
full  proof  that  their  numbers  and  food  are  balanced.  Nothing 
below  the  sun  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  if  the  former 
overbalance  the  latter,  misery,  co-extensive  with  the  evil  I  am 
denying  to  exist,  that  is, — universal  and  unceasing, — must  be 
the  result.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  animal  happi- 
ness IS  totally  irreconcileable  with  an  insufficiency  of  fibod. 
In  this  proof,  at  length,  we  are  in  broad  day-light,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself;  the  eye  of  the  deepest  philosopher,  however 
assisted,  may  have  been  inadequate  to  discover,  in  a  suflicieiit 
number  of  cases,  that  precise  and  necessary  connexion  throogb- 
out  the  various  parts  of  animated  Nature,  for  which  we  have 
been  contending;  the  profoundest  reasoner  may  fail  in  arrang- 
ing the  fisu^ts  which  may  be  apparent,  and  making  the  neces- 
sary deductions  from  them,  so  as  to  be  universally  successfiil 
in  the  high  and  interesting  argument  we  have  been  pursuing; 
but  the  eye  of  the  simplest  rustic  is  fully  capable  of  discerning 
those  results,  which  must  for  ever  decide  this  question ; — results, 
neither  doubtful  nor  disputatious,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
nor  by  possibility  be  mistaken.  The  senses  instantly  apprehend 
them,  and  transmit  their  import  at  once  to  the  understanding 
and  to  the  heart. 

(116)  If  there  is  the  alleged  tendency  in  all  animatefl  life 
to  increase  beyond  the  •*  nourishment  provided  for  it ;"  if 
Nature  has  scattered  existence  with  profusion,  but  has  been 
sparing  in  its  sustentation  ;  then  must  there  be  universal  misery 
through  every  tribe  of  those  irrational  beings,  to  which  I  am  now 
exclusively  alluding.  I  appeal  to  human  experience,  if  this  be 
the  case.  To  advert  to  that  part  of  animated  Nature,  of  which 
man  takes  little  or  no  heed,  and  which  is  generally  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  interference:  I  ask,  are  they  seen  mul- 
tiplying around  us  in  unsustainable  numbers?  A f\er  having 
represented  Nature  as  an  arena  of  universal  carnage,  where  her 
ofi*spring  are 

Never  ending,  etiU  beginninf^, 
Fightiiig  •tali  and  itiU  dtttroyanf^M 
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are  these  warring  germs  of  existence,  though  still  feeding 
upon  each  other,  starving  f  Does  Nature,  I  ask,  exhibit  these 
scenes  of  unceasing  strife  and  confusion,  where  slaughter  is  the 
sole  and  evident  business  of  life ;  to  which  want  and  famipe  are 
to  be  superadded,  to  rectify  the  constant  tendency  to  redun- 
dancy ?  Do  the  insects  sport  awhile  in  the  air,  and,  before  their 
natural  date  of  being,  drop  by  exhausted  myriads,  and  strew 
the  ground  with  expiring  animation  ?  Do  the  birds  pour  their 
faltering  and  unfinished  songs,  and,  adorned  with  the  mockery 
of  beauty  and  gaiety,  drop  from  the  branches,  and  flutter,  and 
die  at  our  feet?  Do  the  fishes,  increasing  so  as  to  spread  the 
devastation  through  the  other  element,  become  torpid  and  expire 
by  millions,  till  the  pure  medium  to  which  they  appertain  is 
polluted  with  their  floating  carcasses?  Or,  if  these  queries  be 
dismissed  through  the  door  of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  the 
constant  tendency  of  all  these  tribes  of  beings  to  have  too 
little  food,  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  tendency  to  an  excess 
of  it;  which  is  precisely  the  argument  founded  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion, as  the  case  is  put  by  those  who  maintain  the  superfecun- 
dity  of  all  animated  nature ;  to  stop  at  once  this  loop-hole  of 
retreat,  let  us  ask  whether  those  animals^  on  which  none  others 
prey,  are,  in  their  native  haunts,  seen  in  this  constant  state  of 
inanition  and  death,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  conse-^ 
quence  of  their  increasing  beyond  the  balance  of  their  food. 
Is  the  eagle  of  the  north  seen  thus  pining  away;  with  that 
eye  which  lit  its  fires  at  the  meridian  blaze  faded  ;  with  those 
pinions  with  which  he  once  scaled  the  heavens,  drooping;  and 
the  mighty  talons  with  which  he  was  wont  to  strike  and  destroy, 
powerless  and  relaxed ; — dying  for  want  of  food  ?  Or  is  the 
majestic  monarch  of  the  animal  creation,  the  lion,  found  in  his 
native  seats,  thus  subdued  and  quailed  by  want,  till,  weak  and 
cowardly,  he  becomes  the  ready  prey  of  every  careless  obtruders 
or  otherwise  has  he  to  raven  on  his  species  in  default  of  other 
food,  till  his  haunts  are  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  his  own 
kind  ?  1  repeat  the  question,  is  the  scene  of  Nature  one  of 
general  suSering,  agony,  and  death  ?  No : — such  a  condition, 
as  it  respects  the  universal  number  of  existences,  is  as  a  single 
exception  to  the  vast  plurality  of  cases ;  as  it  regards  that 
single  exception,  the  moment  of  actual  suffering  is  probably 
short,  in  comparisoa  with  the  allotted  term  oC  eu\v)\&K^\.\  x^^x 
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can  even  that  individual  instance  be  traced  to  an  insufficiency 
in  the  general  provision  of  Nature  for  all  animated  beings. 

(117)     Turn   we  then   from  the  view  of  this    phantasma, 
forme4  by  distorted    principles    and   distempered  feelings,  to 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  in  the  sober  lights  of  philosophy 
and  truth.     Let  her  secluded  haunts  be  open  to  the   inspec- 
tion,  I  care  not  of  whom,  so  that  he  have  an  eye  to  see,  and  a 
heart  to  feel,  the  happiness  of  her  animated  progeny.     ^V'ithout 
sending  such  a  one  with  Humboldt  to  the  southern   regions, 
swarming  with   univerial  animation  ;   or  with  Acerbi    to  the 
norths  which^  notwithstanding  our  notions  of  it  as  a  dreary 
solitude,  is  probably,  both  on  earth  and  ocean^  at  least  as  luxu* 
riant  of  life,  let  him  penetrate  into  the  wilder  scenery  with  which 
this  country  even  yet  abounds,  or  lose  himself  in  the  seclusion  of 
some  of  those  afforested  demesnes  which  still  exhibit  Nature  in 
her  loveliest,  because  most  unconstrained,  attitudes,  and  which 
recall  to  our  ideas  that  paradise  which  the  poet  of  England  has 
taught  imagination  to  restore.     There,  on  the  wane  of  some 
summer's  day,  and  before  the  animal  tribes  have  retired  to  their 
timely  repose,  let  him  lay  himself  down  upon  **  the  sloping  cow- 
slip-covered bank,*'  and,  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  flowering  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  look  and  listen.     He  will  find,  according  to  a 
celebrated  observer  of  nature,  all  the  animal  tribes,  down  to  the 
insects,  wallowing  in  luxury ;  or,  as  Paley  says  of  them,  *'so  happy 
as  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves."     Close  to  his  eye, 
to  which  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  nearness  of  the  ob* 
jects  give  a  sort  of  microscopic  acuteness,  he  sees  innumerable 
insects,  many  of  which,    if  he  is  not  a  practised  entomologist, 
are  minute  and  brilliant  strangers;   and  if  he  is,  are  constantly 
putting  his  knowledge  to  a  severe  test ;  all  full  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, leaping  about  with  incredible  agility,  climbing  up  the  spiry 
grass,  or  disporting  on  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  embroidered: 
amongst  these  the  bee  is  plying  its  busy  harvest,  and  filling  up 
every  interval  of  labour  with  its  song;  a  conspicuous  example, 
perhaps,  of  the  hapi)y  business  of  every  inferior  wing.     If  he 
chance  to  look  to  the  roots  of  his  verdant  pillow,  still  he  sees 
nature  swarming  with  animation  ;  innumerable  terrene  insects 
strike  his  notice,  many  of  them,  perhaps,  resting  during  the 
sultry  hours,  but  whose  labours  he  would  have  witnessed  had 
he  been  there  at  the  dewy  dawn  instead  of  the  close  of  the  day. 
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ia  innumerable  shining  threads  suspended  froni  every  point  of 
grass,  and  investing  the  whole  surface  of  the  meads  with  a  film 
of  inconceivable  fineness  and  lustre.  Whichever  way  he  looks, 
there  is  not  a  plailt  or  a  flower  without  its  appropriate  popu- 
lation. Fiirther  from  him  he  sees  throngs  still  more  innu- 
merable, 

Which  flutter  joyoiis  b  the  solar  beam. 
And  fill  the  air,  or  float  the  dimpling  atream, 

HI  expressing,  as  far  as  motion  and  appearatice  without  lan- 
guage can  express  it^  the  utmost  meastm  of  enjoyment.     Nor 
Are  even  sbunds  Wanting  to  signify  the  reign  of  universal  plea- 
sure.    Far  more  unequivocal  than  the  busy  noise  arising  from 
the  crof^ded  haunts  of  human  beings,  is  that  continuous  mur- 
mur of  unnumbered  wings,  and  the  ceaseless  hum,  with  which 
their  universal  occupation  is  plied,  which  isoothes  and  falls  upoti 
the  ear  in  one  continued  and  unbroken  unison,  save  when  the 
exulting  songs  of  the  painted  birds,  responding  in  innocent 
rivalry,  add  melody  to  this  pleasing  and  perpetual  note  of 
harmonious  nature.     In  the  shallows  of  the  clear  stream  which 
flows  babbling  at  his  foot,  he  sees  multitudes  of  existencet 
which  flit  albng  like  living  shadows  full  of  activity  and  pleasure: 
while  diilipling  its  surface,  or  gathering  in  clouds  above  it, 
another  order  of  beingS>  th^t  of  insects  of  different  tribes  and 
various  degrees  of  brilliancy,  are  disporting;  forming  a  world  of 
their  own,  replete  with  equal  plenty  and  joyousness.     The  wild 
animals  meantime  occasionally  scud  past  him,  intent  upon  their 
pastime,  from  which  his  intrusion  on  their  haunts  startles  them^ 
some  of  the  nobler  ones,  whose  stately  forms  excite  his  admira- 
tion, gaxe  at  him  at  a  distance,  and  pass  on.     Through  an 
opening  vista  of  the  wooded  solitude^  he  sees  a  whole  herd  of 
these  moving  as  by  one  impulse ;  every  motion  as  buoyant  as 
though  they  were  almost  atrial.     And  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  surrounding  domain,  a  still  more  magnificent  prospect 
spreads  before  him.     The  surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  distant 
horizon,  is  tesselated  with  enclosure.^,  and  glows  with  many- 
coloured  crops.     Here  the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ; 
there  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with  corn  :  the  little  hills 
rejoice  on  every  side  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing !    Hu- 
man habitations  are  sprinkled  over  the  prospect,  like  gems  on 
the  mantle  of  Nature ;  and  here  and  there  they  cluster  into  a 
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town ;  while  the  temples  of  Divine  worship,  ^*  which  point  with 
taper  spire  to  heaven,"  are  seen  rising  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
stretch  t  and  crown  the  happy  prospect  with  the  proof,  that  man- 
kind are  neither  insensate,  nor  ungrateful ;  that  they  know 
who  it  is  that  '*  gives  them  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  He  gazes  till  the  tints  of  day 
fade,  and  the  glorious  prospect  recedes  from  his  sight.  The 
busy  tribes  of  life  are  hushed  in  repose,  one  solitary  and 
unrivalled  songster  only  keeps  up  the  vigil  in  the  temple  of 
Nature,  but  in  what  wains  does  she  **  charm  the  listening 
shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise  1"  He  looks  up  and 
beholds  the  eternal  stars  successively  rekindling  their  fires, 
and  resuming  their  courses ;  and  the  moon  walking  forth  in 
her  brightness.  All  the  near  and  transitory  scenes  of  Nature 
thus  cut  off^  the  soul  calls  home  its  scattered  thoughts,  and 
centres  them  in  loftier  meditations  concerning  that  mysterious 
Being,  whose  works  it  had  just  been  contemplating^  and  who 
now  appears  more  intimately  and  awfully  present.  He  rises, 
and  retires  to  his  wonted  place:  in  a  frame  of  solemn  devotion 
which  recognizes  the  Deity  alone,  and  him  only  in  his  one 
sacred  attribute  of  unbounded  and  everlasting  goodness. 

(1 18)  Such  are  the  feelings  which  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation of  Nature  has  ever  inspired.  Hence  was  it  that  those 
strains  were  poured  forth  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  sublimest  of 
the  poets,  probably  composed  in  the  recesses  of  Nature,  during 
many  a  solemn  night ;  when  he  was  feeding  his  sheep  in 
the  wilderness.  Most  of  his  divine  odes  make  these  perpetual 
appeals  to  the  surrounding  works  of  creation  which  I  have 
been  attempting:  Linn<eus,  in  the  little  tract  I  have  in  my 
hand,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  efforts  in  that  im- 
mortal field  which  he  aflerwards  made  his  own,  commences 
with  a  quotation  from  one  of  these,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude : 

O  Jbbotab, 

Ql'AM  AMPLA  lUNT  OPBSA  TVA ! 
QlAM  KA  omnia  SAPIBNTSR  PBCIflTl! 
QUAM  PLENA  BIT  TBNRA  POMBMIONZ  Tl'A  I 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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